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PREFACE. 


XiiE  Notes  of  I^u'cher  are  published  not  oaly  in  illustra- 
tion of  tbe  Greek  Text  of  Herodotus»  but  as  tending  to  throw 
a  strong  and  well-directed  light  on  some  of  the  most  important 
questions  which  have  interested  or  can  interest  scholars.  They 
may  in  fact  be  considered  rather  as  a  series  of  essays  than  as 
annotations :  and  many  of  them  may  be  read  as  such  with  ad- 
vantage, either  with  or  without  reference  to  the  Greek  text. 
It  was  for  this  double  reason  that  we  have  printed  tbe  trans- 
lation in  its  present  form.  At  the  same  time,  the  student  who 
wishes  to  peruse  the  great  work  of  the  father  of  history  with  an 
eye  to  all  the  interesting  lucubrations,  which  it  has  drawn  from 
the  most  eminent  scholars,  will  readily  find  the  phrases  or 
sentences  so  illustrated  by  referring  to  the  Greek  text  at  the 
commencement  of  every  note.  Many  of  the  subjects  investigated 
are  not  only  deeply  interesting  at  all  periods,  but  being  re- 
peatedly under  discussion  in  the  literary  and  scientific  world, 
derive  a  more  immediate  and  contemporary  interest  from  that 
circumstance.  We  refer  especially  to  the  learned  and  elaborate 
investigations  in  the  entire  field  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  parti- 
cularly biero^yphics,   on  which   subjects  the  sagacity  of  the 
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learned  anthor,  treating  of  this  abstruse  inquiry  so  long  back, 
lias  yet  enabled  him  to  detect  and  anticipate  many  of  the 
discoveries,  which  a  more  travelled  acquaintance  with  Egypt  has 
laid  open.  The  question  respecting  the  origin  of  several  ancient 
nations  is  also  elaborately  and  brilliantly  treated :  Mythology, 
Chronology,  History  and  Philology  are  often  brought  to  bear  on 
this  difficult  inquiry  with  consummate  perspicuity  and  address. 
Among  others  we  may  refer  to  several  long  notes  which  even  as 
separate  essays  are  calculated  to  produce  a  deep  sensati(H) :  for 
instance,  the  inquiry  as  to  the  identity  and  exploits  of  Sesostris; 
the  Phoenician  circumnavigation  of  Africa ;  the  narrative  of  the 
formation  and  repeated  re-opemng  of  the  famous  canal  of  Egypt 
communicating  by  the  Red  Sea  with  India ;  and  the  romantic 
history  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  his  conquest  of  Babylon,  and  the  an- 
tiquarian lights  thrown  on  the  localities,  of  that  ancient  metro- 
polis of  the  AsiaUc  world. 

Hie  following  subjects  are  especially  interesting,  and  aUy 
treated : 

Babylon Book  I.  S  clxxviii. 

Rise  of  the  Nile II.    v. 

Sources  of  the  Nile II.    xvit. 

The  Pyramids       .         .  .  II.     cxxviii. 

The  Canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  (the  opening  of  which  is 
again  attempted  by  Mohammed  Pacha,)  Book  IV.  §  xxxix.  and 
Book  II,  %  CLViii.,  &c.  &c. 
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NOTES  ON   HERODOTUS. 


CLIO.     BOOK  I. 

'Inri/tlnt  awob^iu]  In  prettntittg  to  the  public  titett  reatartktn.  'Ato- 
htiK¥Wfn  conreys  more  iban  avyyp&ifuv ;  it  is  Iftkep  in  the  »cn8e  of  pre- 
sealiD^  to  the  public,  giving  to  the  public.  'Ivrv^tit),  in  Herodotus,  doe* 
not  signify  a  Eliitory,  but  the  result  of  rciearches  carefully  mnde.  The 
won!  b«ars  the  former  sigatGcation  only  with  writers  much  later  than 
Uerotlotua.  Thai  the  18th  Ode  in  the  works  of  Anacrcon  cannot  ba 
from  lb«  [Kti  of  thai  author;  for  in  Ibe9lh  versa  we  fiatl  f'tfin-ok' ioro- 
pvfia  an  odious  history.  Thia  commencement  of  Herodotus  \t  fonod 
in  the  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle :'  but  it  has  been  unfaithfully  rendered 
by  the  Latin  Translator,  as  also  by  Cassandre,  who  translated  it  into 
FrcDcb.  In  other  respects,  the  way  in  which  Herodotus  opens  hia 
account  is  exceedingly  timple  :  which,  indeed,  is  the  cas«  with  most 
of  the  ancient  authors.*  Hecatnus  of  Miletus,  aii  biilotian  antece- 
dent to  Herodotus,  corudcdccs  hia  History  in  a  similar  manner  ;  "  I 
write  these  things  according  to  my  own  imprcstion  of  the  irolh  ;  foe 
the  opinions  of  the  Greeks  differ  widely,  and,  m  my  optaion,  are  bigUy 
absurd." 

I.  \\tp«iMv  iUm  rvv  oi  Aoyioi]  TKate  Peritana  vho  wtrt  htst  leemtd 
M  Uittory.  A6yof  oflen  signifies,  both  with  Herodotus  ami  other 
wrilen,  a  History;  \oyoraiM,  an  Hiiloriao  ;  \6yun,  a  man  deeply  read 
in  thv  history  and  auliquities  of  his  country.  This  word  hu«  not  been 
properly  understood  iu  Jo»ephu).  Kaimym  iwirifiyaxufi'  &r  aWot  }(- 
n>/*M  TMi  'EXXtf^Mr  \oyioa, '  ■*  I  might  justly  reproach  the  Creek  His- 
torians." The  Latin  translator  has  ill  rendered  **  Gmcorum  diaerlos 
meritn  increpaTerim,"  as  also  Father  Gilel,'  who  followed  bim,  "  I 
nigbt,  I  think,  justly  reproach  thcise  amongst  the  Greeks  who  pride 


•Jbfa«obIUeLlA.iii.cHi.i*.psg.m.  '  Jowpbu  do  BeDo  Jodako,  »)>.  L 

Al  vri«fk«.  «s  SAt.  Oioo.  ITS*,  am.  Pnwm.  ^  ri.  ng.  40. 

•  PMfrtai  PInler.  paf.  M«.  Hn. ».  ■  '  NoareUe  Traduct.  de  IJIUtomn  Jo- 
Am.  t*ft>.  lorn.  iv.  p.  4. 
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themielrei  on  their  eloqueDce."  There  is  do  question  of  eloquence  ia 
^hii  paasage,  but  of  historical  information.  Hesychiui  also  has  it, 
Xoyios,  o  rij(  laropiat  Ifurtipof.  '  "  \6yiot,  One  who  is  learned  in  His- 
tory." GroDoviiis's  note  on  the  2nd  Book  of  Herodotus,  §  iii.  p.  88. 
may  likewise  be  consulted  ;  and  more  especially  that  of  the  late  Mr. 
Wesseling  on  Diodorus  Sicutus,  B.  ii.  §  iv.  p.  116.  note  35. 

'Avu  ri/t  'Epvdp^f  KaXtopiv^t  doAavffqE,  k,  t.  X.]  Being  comc  from 
the  border!  of  the  tea  of  Eriflhrea,  Sfc.  When  Herodotus  &rst  men- 
tions any  people,  he  almost  invariably  ^es  back  to  their  origio. 
He  here  informs  us,  that  the  Phoenicians  were  inhabiting  the  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea  before  their  establishment  in  the  country,  called 
afler  them  Phojoicia.  But  as  this  sea  is  very  exteosire,  what  part 
of  its  coast  shall  we  assign  them  ?  This  appears  to  me  involved  in 
very  great  uncertaiaty ;  but  I  here  mention  what  appears  to  me  the 
most  probable.  The  Homerltes,  a  people  of  Arabia,  whose  name  in 
Arabic  bears  the  same  signification  as  Phoenician  in  Greek,  lived  od 
the  borders  of  the  sea,  which  took  its  name  from  them.  This  nation 
increasing,  peopled  a  larger  and  a  larger  extent  of  coast;  and  we 
find  near  Hippos,  a  port  of  the  Gulf  of  Ailath  oriElana,  a  tovm  called 
Phcenicum  oppidum,  or  the  City  of  the  Phceoicians.  The  Greeks 
bad  so  called  it,  for  the  same  reason  that  they  gave  the  name  of 
Fhienicians  to  the  Homerites  who  were  transported  to  the  borders 
of  the  Mediterranean.  From  this  town  to  the  Phoenician  coast  is 
a  distance  of  about  300  leagues :  but  this  in  no  respect  detracts 
from  the  probability  of  my  conjecture. 

Some  authors  will  have  it  that  the  Phoenicians  came  from  the 
Persian  Gulf;  and  Strabo *  reports  this  opinion,  without  confinnii^ 
it.  Yet,  in  another  place,  where  he  quotes  a  verse  of  Homer, 
which  mentions  the  Sidonians,  he  adds,  "  It  is  not  certain,  whether 
these  Sidoniaos  must  be  understood  to  be  those  who  inhabited 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf«  of  which  ours  are  a  colony."  '  But 
«ren  if  we  should  agree  to  fix  upon  that  spot,  the  distance  from  this 
Gulf  to  the  Mediterranean  is  not  so  great,  but  that  they  might  have 
traversed  it  by  land. 

Dionysius  Periegetes  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  Herodotus.' 
"  The  Syrians,"  says  he,  "  who  live  on  the  sea-coast,  ^d  who  are 
called  Phoenicians,  derive  their  origin  from  the  Erythreans.  They 
wero  the  first  people  who  attempted  to  cross  the  sea  in  ships." 
We  also  find  from  Hesychius,  •  that  there  were  Phoenicians  on  the 

•  H«ycli.  voc.  A^i,  Vol  ii.  p.  409.  MS.    See  aI«o  tlie  Commentur  of  EnaU. 
»  Strab.  lib.  i.  p.  7J.  A.  tliiiu  on  this  Terae,  p.  169.  €»1.  S.  &ot«  2. 

•  liL  Ub,  iTi.  p.  llSl.  -A.  B.  •  Heiyehiua,  »oc.  fjyut. 
t  DtnnjNiP«neg.Or]MiDeKript.  ven. 
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!7n  of  the  Re<1  S«a.    See  >Uo  EosiaihUis  io  lii»  Commentary 
on  Homer.  • 

This  fact,  thus  well  attested,  n«vrrtheleis  )ia«  not  Appeared  llie  Ic9« 
ficlitioiii  to  Vollaif*.  "  What,"  ho  a*k«,  "  cloca  the  Father  of  Hiator; 
mean  by  the  obifrrotiwi  at  the  beginning  of  his  work? — *  The  Pemian 
hbtoriaoa  aascrt  that  tht  Pha-nicians  were  the  nvithora  of  all  wars. 
From  ihc  Red  Sea,  ihvy  entered  tiilo  ours.'  U  would  accto  that  the 
Pbacniciant  had  embarked  at  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  that,  arrived  at  the 
Slraitt  of  Babel-Mandel,  tliey  had  coa»led  along  Eihiopta,  passed  the 
line,  doubled  the  Cape  of  Storms,  aincc  called  rhe  Ca|>e  of  Good  Hope, 
paaicd  Qp  a^in  between  Africa  and  Afnvrica,  repassed  the  line, 
and  cnlcred  from  the  Ocean  into  the  Mediterranean  sea  by  the 
Pillars  of  Herculea;  which  would  have  been  a  voyage  of  more  than 
fear  thousand  of  our  sea-leagues,  ai  •  time  when  navigetion  was  in 
its  infancy."* 

A  alight  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  would  have  spared  ihia 
critic  the  trouble  of  these  remarks.  If  Herodotus  bad  meant  to  show 
that  the  Phcenicians  went  by  tea,  he  would  have  said,  'AirtKoiiirom  tit 
7^p6€  riif  QaXnairar,  loatead  of  twi.  Nor  would  he  have  proceeded  to 
observe,  (hat  immediately  after  their  settling  on  llie  borders  of  the 
Mvditerrancan,  they  had  applied  iheniselves  to  long  marilime  vuy- 
agef ,  as  they  would  previously  have  accomplished  one  of  much  more 
tcrri6c  length,  than  aoy  which  they  afterwards  undertook.  But  if  a 
doubt  remained  on  the  subject,  the  same  Historian,  speakiug  more 
pointttdty  io  another  place,  would  be  sufficient  to  reraore  it.  "  These 
Pbisnictana,"  says  he,  "  formerly  inhabited  the  borders  of  the  Red 
Sea.  as  they  themselves  say  :  but  having  travelled  from  thence  to  the 
maritime  parts  of  8yria,  they  there  established  tbcmsclves."'  'ErStinr 
hrrp$avTtt,  which  I  have  rendered  '  having  passed  from  thence,'  (£tant 
pasi^  deli,)  gives  the  idea  of  a  country  which  is  traversed,  mountains 
which  are  climbed,  but  never  of  the  sea;  at  least  I  have  found  no 
instance  of  it  cither  in  Merodotos  or  elsewhere.  *£r  hi  rft  KoX^Hot 
«b  9o\\iiP  frMpjiUvai  tr  ritf  Mq^ci}*',  AXXk  tr  ro  itii  fiivev  (Sroi  aWiir 
rvri,  lAvufitt.*  "  From  Culcl>is  to  Media  is  no  great  distance. 
Between  the  two,  the  nation  of  the  Sapirian!)  only  inifrvenes,  and 
iTiit  passed,  we  enterthc  territory  of  Media."  Strabo  always  employ! 
the  word  in  speaking  of  a  mountuinout  coantry;  'H  M  rir  Karirfar 
iw4efiamn,'  "  it  is  the  passage  from  Cdchit  to  the  Caspian  Sea."  Dion 


•  Ewi.  kJ  Honcri  Odyn.  Hb.  h-.  Vat.  iii. 
p.  Um.  Ui!.  13.  rt  ■»). 

<>■  p.  Bie. 
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Caiaiu  hai  also,  htAiiTirn  AX/wr  iwtpifiitm',*  *■  when  they  b>d 
crossed  Monat  Hsmas.''  It  is  qaite  clear,  therefore,  from  this  passage 
IB  the  7th  Book»  that  Herodotus  makes  the  Phtmiciaiis  to  have  ira- 
Tclled  by  land,  and  not  by  sea.  I  may  repeat,  that  this  is  b;  no 
meaos  at  TarisDce  with  probability;. for,  as  I  hare  before  obserred, 
the  distance  from  PhceDicnm  oppidam,  on  the  Red  Sea.  to  the  PbflB- 
nician  coast,  is  only  from  two  to  three  hundred  leagues. 

'AvaytrioiTcu  &4  fOf>r£a,  K,  r.  X.]  And  that  tfteytruuforted.  Lyco- 
phnni '  pretends  that  these  Pboenicians  were  from  the  town  of  Car- 
nea.  "  For  ever  perish,"  says  he,  "  those  dogs  of  Camites,  those 
first  sailors,  those  wolfish  merchants,  who  carrying  off  from  the  shorca 
of  Lema  the  girl  irith  the  heifer's  foce,  and  taking  her  to  the  Prince 
of  Hemphis  for  a  bribe,  lighted  the  torch  of  discord  between  two  C<m- 
tinenUl"  The  Greek  has  it,  '  raised  the  torch  of  hatred  between  two 
Continents.*  It  is  nniTersally  known,  that  prior  to  the  invention  of 
trompets,  persons  dedicated  to  Mars,  in  both  armies,  advanced  in 
Icoot  of  the  ranks,  with  a  lighted  torch  in  their  hands,  and  gave  the 
Ngoal  for  the  combat,  by  letting  it  fall;  they  were  then  allowed 
by  both  parties  to  retire  behind  the  ranks.  The  two  Continents  here 
mentioned,  are  Asia  and  Europe. 

T\foti-)(nf  ixaai  tSw  k.  r.  X.]  All  iKou  of  the  eountry.  I  am  not  de- 
HTOos  of  loading  this  work  with  mere  grammatical  notes,  except 
when  they  appear  necessary  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  tezt» 
as  the  generality  of  readers  would  be  but  little  interested  by  them. 
I  cannot  however  refrain  from  remarlung,  that  in  this  phrase,  vpo- 
«)[cp  fivaffi  rif  Ir  rj  'EXXiii,  rwf  is  necessarily  governed  by  Aran. 
DoX^v  being  understood  in  connexion  with  r«i>,  as  Eustathius 
proves'  in  verse  419  of  Diooysins  Periegetes,  the  same  word  must 
consequently  be  understood  with  iwan.  If  no  other  editor  has  made 
this  remark,  it  is  perhaps  because  such  mioutite  were  scarcely  worth 
occupying  the  atteoUon  of  a  beginner ;  and  I  should  have  been  care- 
ful to  avoid  this  error,  bad  not  a  certain  learned  man,  whose  name  it 
is  not  proper  to  mention,  suspected  Gronovius  of  a  want  of  accuracy, 
because  be  had  translated :  "  omnibus  civitalibus antecellebat." 

'Ey  rji  ray  'EXkAit}  Of  Greece.  The  Greek  has  '  Hellas.'  Thucy- 
dides  says  the  same,  B.  i..^  ii.  "  the  conntry  now  called  Hellas." 
The  whole  country,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  called  Hellas  or 
Greece,  wai  known,  previous  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  even  long  after- 
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1«,  only  by  ibe  name  of  tbe  difTcivnl  people  who  inhabited  it. 
Homer  speaks  of  the  Danai,  of  the  Argivi,  of  ihe  Achivi,  Arc.  but  he 
never  applies  a  general  or  collective  name  to  ihe  Greeks  in  a  body. 
Some  of  the  lesser  people  of  Thesiatia  were  called  Hellenes,  from 
Hclten,  son  of  Deucalion.  Other  llule  sUtes  in  the  same  couDiry, 
having  inroked  his  aid,  took  his  name,  which  l>cing  communicated 
from  one  to  another,  became,  at  length,  extended  to  the  whole  nation. 
SeoThncydtdes,  Book  i.  S  ■[!• 

'loiy  T^y  'Uaj(ov]  DuugMer  of  iHOchui.  This  apiwars  to  have 
been  added  by  a  copyist.  It  mitttercd  very  little  whether  lo  were 
the  daughter  of  Inachua  or  of  lasos.  All  that  the  historians  of  Per- 
sia knew  of  ber  was,  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Argos. 
Herodotus,  a  little  furlhci  oo,  expresses  himself  in  ihc  same  manner; 
be  does  not  name  the  father  of  Europa,  oor  that  of  Medea. 

VaLCXSXACR.    WessELIMO. 

See  my  Essay  on  Chronology,  chap.  x.  \  ti,  p.  313. 

Kora  rpufivifv,\  A'fflr  the  pOOp,  Kara  wpifiv^r  T>\t  in^  does  not 
mean  on  the  poop,  but  towards  the  poop,  or  near  the  poop.  If  the<e 
women  had  been  on  board  the  vessel,  bow  could  they  have  tied  T 
The  Latin  translator  has  been  mistaken. 

£vf  6Wffin¥  &ptratiQ^vai\  And  other  women  with  tktm.  In  the 
Greek,  it  is  «vy  £XXy«iK,  '  with  others.'  It  is  useful  to  remark  the 
propriety  of  the  article  io  the  original.  If  Herodotus  had  used  the 
definite  article,  it  would  have  appeared  that  all  the  women  who  had 
oocoropaoied  Io,  to  purchase  mercbnndise,  had  been  carried  off;  but 
the  use  of  the  indeBoite  article  in  the  Greek,  render*  the  sense  as 
clear  as  our  modern  languages  could  have  expressed  it,  and  certainly 
gives  to  that  language  a  great  advantage  over  Uic  Latin. 

H.  Aiyovwi  HipvaK  ovk  in  ♦(rfM«il  The  Pfrnan$,  in  (A».  sgree 
but  ilt  with  the  I'haniciaa:  I  have  followed  the  reading  of  Aldus, 
which  is  to  be  found  likewise  in  the  margin  of  the  Greek  i-dition  of 
Henry  Stephens,  1.570,  in  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark, 
■nd  in  the  English  Tertions :  in  all  the  other  editions  ills,  oW  in 
'EXXi|»t, '  in  that,  agreeing  ill  with  the  Greeks ;'  but  it  should  seem, 
thai  Herodotus  records  but  two  opinions  on  the  subject  of  carrying  otT 
Io,  that  of  the  Persians,  and  that  of  the  Phoenicians.  He  says,  %  *-. 
*  the  Periians  and  the  Phffinicians  thus  relate  it/  without  mentioning 
the  Greeks.     At  the  commencement  of  the  sane  paragraph,  we  have, 

'  Such  is  the  way  in  which  the  Persians  relate  this  event but 

wilb  respect  to  Io,  the  Phomicians  do  not  agree  with  them.*  There 
is  no  menliun  of  llie  Gieeks  eitlicr  in  this  {ilacc,  nor  was  it  necei*- 
sary.  The  manner  in  which  Io  hud  been  carried  off  was  a  matter  so 
Well  knovrn  in  Greece,  that  it  was  ^arccty  worth  while  Io  relate  it. 


«  NOTES  ON  HERODOTUS. 

TbomaB  Gale  pretends  thai  the  ordinary  reading  is  supported  by  a 
pssGage  ia  Pausanias  ;  but  on  examining  that  psissage  a  iJltIc  more 
closely,  it  will  b«  seen,  thnl  that  author  contents  himself  with  savingf, 
that  lo  went  to  Egypt  in  the  manner  reported  by  Herodotus,  or  at 
ihe  Greeks  tell  the  itory,  'I*/  fiit-  tio^  'Iriffou  Otryrinjp,  t'lre  At  'HpHttnt 
lypoifity,  tire  saff  S  \iyowny'E.KKi}i-tt,  it  A'lyiirror  &fiKrt'inu.' 

WESStLlWO. 

Marpji  »^t]  A  long  vetsft.  The  long  vessels  were  ships  of  war; 
and  the  broad  oncf  were  merchant  vessels,  or  ships  of  burden. 
TTXo/fi  arpoyyvXy, ^oprifyy  h^Xayiri'  fimpa  yap  m  raXefiigh  oyoftaSatMtir.* 
The  ship  of  the  Argonauts  was  the  first  long  vessel. '  Longa  nave  Ja> 
sonem  primutn  navigaste,  Philostephanus  auctor  est.''  Yet  ilwas  not 
a  ship  of  war,  as  Uie  Abb6  Baoicr  has  supposed.'  In  the  time  of  the 
Argonauts,  and  long  afterwards,  the  long  vessels  were  used  for  com- 
merce. It  is  observable,  indeed,  that  the  Phoenicians,  who  in  the  time 
of  Cyras,  that  is  to  say,  about  seven  centuries  after  the  expedition  of 
the  Argoaauts.  went  for  commercial  purposes  to  Turlcsiua,  sailed  thi- 
ther in  long  vessels.'  If  at  the  time  of  the  Argonauts  the  long  vessels 
had  been  ships  of  war,  the  ship  Argo  would  have  excited  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  Colchians,  and  in  all  probability  they  would  have  seiiedf 
oa  it.     See  note  infru,  ^  clxiii, 

Ot8i  /ccTroi  lovf  ri/F  'Apyri^r  (b^var  vipi  tStai]  The  Colckiaiu 
had  givtn  no  sotI  of  tatitfuetivn,  S^c.  It  may  be  observed,  thai  tha 
Phoenioiant  having  cnmed  ofF  lo,  it  belonged  not  to  the  king  of  Col- 
chis to  give  satisfaction  for  this  outrage;  but  all  the  people  of  Asia 
constituting  but  a  single  body,  according  to  the  Persians,  who  regard- 
ed themselves  as  masters  of  the  whole/  an  injury  comnntcted  by  any 
one  of  its  nations  was  considered  to  involve  the  whole,  in  the  same 
mnoDcr  that  the  wliole  Asiatic  body  resented  the  insults  oflercd  to 
any  of  its  members:  so  also  it  will  he  seen(§tv.  infra),  thjit  th« 
Persians  considered  the  Greeks  as  their  enemies,  from  tlie  time  of  th« 
Siege  of  Troy. 

IV.  Ei  flit  ovrai  iiievKinro.  ffv*SvJkpirn£ot^o]  At  it  it  evident  t/iatt 
iritioat  ihfirmcn  content,  Ihey  wontd  not  hitre  httn  carried  off".  This 
is  one  of  these  general  rrnxlms  which  dfpend  only  on  Amoral  inference, 
and  which  can  deceive  nobody,  Plutarch,  that  sagacious  wnler,  bul 
who  could  not  digest  the  bitter  truths  which  Herodotus  had  reported 


*  Panon.  Corathisc  err*  Uh,  li.  n|r.  i.  p.  4  IT.  liv.  IS. 
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of  the  BtEOtiaot  liis  countrymen,  cndeftvoured  to  areog^e  himself  on 
our  HtKtonan,  by  m.  work  entiiled  '  On  tbe  Malignity  of  Herodotus.' 
Thii  maum  is  one  of  the  charges  whicli  he  bringi  against  him.  He 
takes  it  up  strictly,  and  mttkes  from  it  such  inrt*rences  as  auit  bim. 
"  The  Gods."  says  he,  "  were  wrong  to  puiiisb  the  LacpdemooiaQS 
for  ouiiaijiii^  the  daughters  of  Leuctra  :  for,  according  to  Herodotus, 
those  girls  were  coosenling  pailie*.  Brave  warriors,  such  as  Aristo- 
menea,  Philopsmen,  Rej^ulus,  &c.  havebecD  carried  ofTby  their  ene- 
mies ;  we  deprive  of  life  tigers  and  leopards ;  and  yet  HrrodotuB 
apologises  fur  the  ravlthcrs,  and  casts  the  blame  on  the  women  car- 
ried uff,  4rc."*  Who  can  help  iHujjhing'  lo  see  this  grave  Philosopher 
eodcavounng  so  seriously  to  refute  this  maxim?  Could  we  have  sup- 
{fcsed.  observes  the  Abbe  Geinoz,  that  Herodotus  was  simple  cnongh 
to  bulicve,  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  off  a  woman  without  her 
consent  ? 

.  Plularcb  has  lavished  many  other  reproaches  on  Herodotus;  bol 
tbc  Ahb«  Gi'iooz  has  refuted  him  in  severnl  learned  dissertations, 
which,  those  who  wish  to  di^rivc  advauiugc  from  tliiti  History,  will  do 
well  lo  read.  Tliey  are  to  be  found  in  ihv  '  JMemoires  dc  I'Acadimie 
doH  Belles  L«uri.-S,'  Vol.  xix.  p.  115.  Vol.  xxi.  p.  120.  and  Vol. 
XMII.  p.  M\. 

I  have  given  in  the  sixlh  vol.  the  treatise  on  the  Malignity  of  Hero* 
dolus,  translated  by  Amyol,  to  which  1  have  added  notes,  rcfutiug 
PluUrch. 

A^ai  ifittvXiaro]  Their  comtoil.  I  read  a^ai,  with  the  manuscript 
A.  in  the  royal  librBry  (of  Parisj. 

'Ek  rn*  'Aa/qi]  Though  ihry  are  Auatii.  Oi  It  ri)i  'AoJ^i,  are  '  tbe 
people  of  Asia.'  It  should  seem  that  ibe  Latin  translator  has  been 
miftaken  in  this  place. 

' ApwaSoitwimf  tAv  yvttuieifv]  Thtg  iook  »o  actount  of  the  weomtn 
which  had  been  carried  ifff"  in  (kit  part  of  the  ve^rld.  l)o«  could 
ihe  Persiana  a&sert  that  tbe  Greeks  had  committed  hostilities  in  Asia, 
btfora  the  Aaiaiics  bad  carried  war  into  Europu  ?  Thu  Sirymooian 
Thracians,*  afterwards  called  Bilbynians,  bad  been  transported  from 
Europe  lo  Asia  by  the  Teucrtaus  and  the  Mysians.'  Cadmus  cams 
from  Pbaotcia  to  establish  himself  in  Boootiu,''  and  Pelops  from 
Pbrygia  to  the  Peloponnesus,  Were  the  Persians  ignorant  of  these 
usurpations,  and  of  many  others  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  relate? 

Okticvvrai]  /irrogair  lo  themielret.  Laurcntius  ValU  had  Irani- 
lated  '  sibi  necesftiludine  coujunctas  putant;'  Gronovius,  *  sibi  jaac- 
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tns  tciicnl;'  bul  Mr,  Wegselin^  sufficiently  proves  in  his  note,  IV 
olseiovfiai  eig'iiilics '  milii  vindico,  meum  e*9e  contenUo.'  The  Persian! 
aitributed  to  tbemselveH  the  empire  of  all  Aaia,  as  U  clearly  teen  in] 
Ilook  IX.  ^cxr, ;   and   conacqtitntly  they  imputed  as  it  were  to 
themselves  any  injury  done  to  any  jieHple  of  Asia  whatever. 

VI.  •£{(«  Tpia  (iopiiv  iw/ior]  Hunt  toivardt  the  North.  There  ia  a 
difference  of  opiDton  h«  to  the  course  of  lUi«  river.  ArrtHn*  maiataina 
(hat  it  docs  not  flow  from  the  South,  but  from  the  ri«ine:ot'  the  sun.  If 
we  onclerstand  his  rising'  in  winter,  this  nnthor  would  ihen  a^ree  with 
HerodotuG:  such  ie  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wesseliiig.  But  ycL  I  do  not 
think  (his  geiilleoiao  has  cleurcd  up  the  difficulty.  There  were  two 
*  H&ly> :'  one  had  its  tource  in  the  South,  the  olher  in  the  East.  He- 
rodotus  speaks  of  the  first,  Arrian  of  the  second;  but  to  expound  lliii 
would  require  a  separate  dissertation.  M.  D'Anvillc  is  of  my  opiDion. 
Ree  his  Ancient  Geo^aphy  Abridged,  Vol.  ii.  p.?,;  and  of  the  folio 
edit.  cot.  92. 

KtfifirpiMy]  OJ  tkt  Cimm€rian$,  Sfc.  Strtho  fixes  the  incursion  of, 
the  Cimmetiaos,  nt  the  time  of  Homer,'  or  a  little  before  the  birlli  of' 
that  poet.  Mr.  Wesseling  thinks,  and  witli  reason,  that  the  autbontj 
of  that  Geo^apher  is  of  lets  weight  than  that  of  out  Historian^ 
who  placet  it  in  the  time  of  Ardjs. "  For  my  own  part,  I  am  inclined 
to  b«li«rv  that  they  were  two  distinct  expeditions:  that  Herodotua 
■peaks  only  of  the  second  ;  because  there  were  no  Greek  villages  In 
Asia  Minor,  io  the  lime  of  the  first,  and  that  he  wished  to  show  that 
the  second  bad  in  no  respect  afl'ected  the  liberty  of  the  Greeks.  With 
regard  to  the  first,  we  may  suppose  il  io  have  been  even  anterior  to 
the  time  fixed  on  by  Strabo,  and  that  it  preceded  by  a  few  years  the 
siege  of  Troy.  Euripides  makes  mention  of  it.  In  feet,  in  what  other 
incursion  could  ilic  female  captives,  who  compose  the  chorus  of 
Ipbigonia  in  Taurts.  have  been  carried  off?'  Tliey  speak  of  towns 
taken,  of  towers  orei'thrown,  and  of  their  captivity  in  Tauris,  in  a 
manner  that  authorise*  .uslo  suppose,  that  all  ihvsc  things  happened 
in  tlie  invasion  of  the  Cimmerians,  who  inhabited,  as  is  well  known, 
the  Chcrsoncsus,  until  the  Scythians  expelled  ihem  thence  :  but  it  is 
more  llian  probable  th^it  the  poet  having  fuundcd  his  story  on  lbiAin> 
Tssioo,  lias  supposed  Greeks  to  have  been  in  Asia  at  a  period  much 
earlier  than  the  true  one.  At  least  such  ia  the  reply  with  which  I 
ihooghtit  right  to  anticipate  the  objection,  which  would  not  fail  to  bo 


«  AjTiwi.  Petipl.  Pcnti  Euiiai,  p.  10. 
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made  «g«intt  me.  But  it  was  tcttrcely  necMEaiy  to  refer  to  ttus.  Ion 
bad  passed  into  Aaia,  and  founded  norne  •lenderMtabiitbin«nt<  tbero, 
107  yean  before  the  first  inmnion  of  the  Cimawrians.  See  my  Essay 
oo  Cbranolo^y,  chap.  xv.  ^.  m.  pp.  4*26.  4'27.  43£.  and  436.  and 
tha  '  Canon  Cfaronologique '  of  ibc  yean  3323,  and  3430.  The  Ioni> 
am  poesvsscU  but  a  few  houses ;  and  if  EurifMdes  talks  of  towns 
t«k«n,  It  wan  only  to  gire  gmtet  effect  to  his  narrative. 

VII.  Kai^iXitf]  CsHdaiUes,  ^.  Painting  was  in  estimation  before 
ibe  time  of  this  prince.  He  purchased,  with  its  weight  in  ^)ld,  a  pic> 
tare  of  Bularchus, '  representing  a  battle  of  the  Magncti.  This  is,  I 
believe,  the  most  aacieal  painting  of  which  history  makes  mentaoa. 

If  Pliny  is  not  mistaken  with  respect  to  Bularchus,  this  painter  most 
have  flourished  a  little  after  the  siege  of  Troy.  But  when  this  Na- 
inraUat  adds,  that  Candaules  died  in  the  same  year  as  Romulus,  he 
is  ptMsly  deceived,  us  this  Prince  died  5M  years  before  the  foun- 
der of  Rome.  It  is  surprising  that  Pranciscus  Junioi  and  Father 
Hardouin  have  neither  of  them  corrected  this  error. 

'Aypmftit]  Agr«m.  The  name  is  thus  written  in  the  best  maoi^ 
asripts:  and  it  is  supported  by  Julius  Pollux,  who  says/'  Ninns,  the 
MOofBelui,  gave  the  nanieof  Agron  to  his  son,  because  ha  was 
bom  in  the  country."  * 

'At'  £re»]  Who  govt.  All  the  editions  have  &w6  rev.  But  rc5  is 
taken  foe  «oO  or  for  rtroi,  which  cannot  be  n^ht  in  this  plac«.  It 
was  »ery  eaiiy  to  correct  hr  Irtu,  which  is  found  further  on,  ^  cxix. 
This  correction  is  supported  by  the  manuscript  A.  in  the  King's 
Bbrary. 

lAfs*  Pritutt  had  confided  the  qffaira  a/  gavenutent.  The  greater 
part  of  tbe  Latin  Iraaslators  have  rendered  this  passage,  *  ab  his 
succedenies  ;*  the  note  to  the  edition  of  Thomas  Gale,  '  ab  his  edu- 
cati:*  GroDOrins,  '  abbis  pnefectii'  and  it  is  this  last  interptetatioa 
1  have  adopted.  'EnrfKi^lf  is  tbe  first  aorist  of  the  passive  <«»- 
rpiwvfim'.  *  mciS  cum  trsditur,'  '  mihi  committilur :'  ^  Xaol  iwirt- 
Tpitfmrui,  say*  Homer,  '  cai  populi  commissi  sunt:'*  Herodotus 
oAen  uses  this  expression.  Examples  may  be  found  Book  ii.  %  cxxi. 
Book  III.  (CLV.  CLVtl.  &c. 

M.  Coray  remarks:  "  The  text  has  wt^  rairtu* hi'HpaxKt'iiim  iw 
rpoi^OifTt*,  loYOyTTiv  ipj^vicOrowporiov.    I  correct  it  Jxcrjioi^rrMiu  the 

•ease  of  iwtyw6fttt'M^  a  nieaning  which  tbe  Ionian  writer*  leem  to 

■  Flia.NBt  IIbt.tib..irB.clMp.ni*(ii.        *  J  alii  naUtit  Onawirt.  lib,  is.  wgm. 
Vol.  L  p.  tM.  ia>,  ui*.  chap,  via.  Vol.  il.    sii.  p.  Ml. 
p.«DO.  '  Udisan  Iliw,  UU  U.  i«fs. S3. 
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Kavc  pccnHarl^  apprriptiaicd  lo  thii  word.  I  giva  another  «xainpte 
{nm  the  same  author,  B.  ii.  ^  cxti.  wXovnti  ii  nir^  ry^amXCi  yt- 
TtvOat  ipyvpov  fiiyav,  rov  ttHim  rwv  itmpov  hnTpa^rrvVf  (^ov 
fiaotXittr  ilivnu&ai  vrtpfJaXivGai,  '  ROne  of  the  king*  who  succeeded 
him,'  Hippocrates  chall  furnish  the  third  and  last  iDBtaoco;  it  is  ia 
Va»  tdmirable  treatise  De  Aerc,  Aqua,  et  XjkA*,  Vol.  i.  p.  334.  He 
there  speaks  oT  the  increasing  vatr r«  :  &yay*:rj  rov  (tir  O^povi  tlfot 
&€pfAU  icai  va\lti  khi  riiftUr  tj^tra.  Are  nvK  airvpfitrra  iovra,  &X\a  ri>& 
rt  iftfipiov  ikarot  txt^tpotUyov  d«l  viov,  K.  r.  X.  Instead  of  the  bad 
reading  of  Van  dcr  Linden  rrupfp6fi«fov,  the  edition  of  FoiJiiuB,  a«  well 
a*  ihc  two  maTiTi scripts  of  the  King's  library,  have  the  true  Ionic 
reading  iwyrpt^fiiyov  in  the  sense  of  iiriyiyyo/ifyov."    Cor  a  v. 

It  appears  to  roe  that  the  reading;  crtrpafOnrct  muBt  tie  suffered  to 
stand,  and  that  in  the  passage  of  the  secoad  book,  wc  should  read 
ivtrpafOirrup.  The  Ionian)  and  the  Poets  prefer  (1icxe  expressions, 
irtiich  seem  a  lilile  hard,  to  oihf  rs  wljich  arc  softer,  as  is  ohscrv cd  by 
Euetathius  in  his  Commentary  on  the  5th  Book  of  the-  Hind,  p.  Aid. 
lin.  7.  Crom  the  end ;  and  he  proves  it  by  cxnmplei  from  Humer,  from 
Euripides,  and  from  Ilcrotiotus  liiiiucir.  1  du  not  contend  that  irt- 
rpafivm  may  not  Bignify,  '  who  succeed  ;'  and  [  hare  in  that  man- 
ner rendered  it  in  the  pfissage  of  Rook  ii.  ^  cxxi.  But  with  this 
depression,  riji-  apx'!*'  must  be  tindcrstood.  or  some  other  equivalent, 
as  in  n  similar  passage  of  the  same  historian.  Book  in.  S  cxlii.  in- 
rptnral^  watta  UaXvKpiitcai  Xaliuy  n)y  apyriiv  :  which  has  dotermined 
me  to  leave  my  translation  as  it  wus;  for  iu  rendering  this  passage 
according  to  that  manner,  Herodotus  vrould  appear  to  hare  said  the 
ume  thing  twice  over  in  the  same  phrase. 

'£(  iovXvnriit'lapliayov  ytytti/'cmt  tai  'HpaKXioi]  Of  Herculetand 
f/  a  Jtmait  ilare  »/  Jardanus.  Some  uulhors,  and  amongst  lliem 
ScaligVT,  assert,  that  this  family  of  the  Huraclides  did  not  descend 
from  a  slave,  but  from  Omphalc,  the  wife,  or  rather  the  daughter  of 
Jardanus.  Several  ancient  authors,  of  course  more  credible  than 
the  modem  ones,  however,  conArm  the  opinion  of  Herodotus.  Hcl- 
lanicus  affirms'  that  this  woman  was  named  Malis,  and  that  she 
was  a  slave  of  Omphalc  queen  of  Lydia.  XJiodotus  Siculus'  rctates, 
that  whilst  Hercules  served  Omphale.  he  had  a  son  by  a  slave  uf  the 
Queen,  before  he  had  one  by  the  Queen  hersulf :  he  was  called  Acel> 
Itis,  according  to  Hellanicns,'  and  CIcolaus  according  to  Diodotus 
SicBliw.  "  Hercules,"  says  DioD  CbryBOstom,  *  "  did  not  dikdain  llie 
bed  of  n  slave  of  Jardantis,  and  from  tJ>is  connexion  descendvd  llie 

*  Dion,  ClirjwM.  Oim-  iv.  p.  336-  IJ. 


■  Stophaniu  lijunl.  voe.  'AxiXn. 

•  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  iv.  ^  »*ii,  VoL  i.  ii. 
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kin^s  of  Sardi«."    With  regnrd  to  Scaliger**  objeclioo,  the  note  of 
Oroiiuviui'  may  be  consulit^d. 

Sophoelet  says  that  Hercules  '  was  (he  slave  of  Oiopbale  foin  year. 
The  ancient  Scholiast  remarks  oti  ihU  vet s«,  that  he  served  Unit  Queen 
ihrtc  years;  aad  be  relics  upon  the  testimony  of  Herodotus.  As  this 
Htsturian  does  uot  mention  thceircumttanceso  particalariy,  we  must 
erco  correct  the  Scholiast,  and  read  *  Hcrodorus.'  Omphale  hcnelf 
htd  been  a  slave,  as  will  beacen  in  note  2.  ou  ^  xciir.  '  lA 

'Apifivnt  fiif  iw\  fOm  re  sni  timvi  ytwiii  d^-^xSf,  «-ra  Wtre  re  Kal 
wetratuna,  rau  xapa  saTftot]  TAtlf  txignfd  /rotn/atMfr  to  torn  for 
SOSj^tars,  iaji/leru  genrratioHt.  The  Abhe  Sevtn  finds  iDstirmount- 
able  difficulties  in  the  chronolu[^  of  Hcrodoius.  This  Historian, 
says  lie.'  makes  the  Heraclidcs  to  rei^o  ^06  years,  in  22  genem- 
tioos;  but  unless  we  compriic  Alceus,  Uelus,  and  Nious,  ancestors 
of  Agron,  wo  shall  not  be  able  to  make  out  these  605  years;  and 
these,  according  to  Herodotus  himscir,  were  subject  to  the  Aiyades. 
We  caoDot,  tlicn,  admit  them  into  the  reckoning;  and  the  less,  as 
our  historian  positively  a&serts,  that  A^roo,  son  of  Nidus,  is  the 
first  of  the  Heraclida  who  reigned  in  Lydia,  and  that  it  is  wtlh 
him  tli.u  the  5<J5  years  must  eommence ;  and  therefore  the  Abbe  does 
not  hesiuie  to  correct  the  te\t  of  Herodotus,  which  he  thinks  pal- 
pably errooeous,  and  reads  40A  instead  of  50.'>  yeurs. 

U  appears  to  me,  that  the  Abbi  Sevio  ^  has  fallen  into  this  mistake, 
ooly  because  be  wished  to  make  the  Chronology  of  Herodotus  agrua 
with  that  of  later  Chronologists.  We  must  explain  our  author  from 
his  own  works,  and  not  subject  him  to  the  hiFpolhcecs  of  wntcrs  who 
Uved  many  ceuturies  after  him.  M.  Scvin  relies  principally  upon 
Kralosthenes  and  Apollodorus.  who  followed  a  course  very  different 
from  that  of  oar  Historian.  For  example,  they  count  but  704  years' 
between  the  siege  of  IVoy  and  the  entrance  of  Xerxes  into  Greece ; 
Herodotus  says  790.     The  calcniatian  of  the  latter  seems  to  me  the 


■  Scatig.  luifygif-or.  libb  iii.  |i.  S'^T- 

*  Sc^oc.  Tradihi.  venL  U3.  V*  cd. 
DruncMl. 

<  M^our*  •!«  r.^cjilciBit'  in  HcMc* 
Uttrrt.  Vol.  V.  p.  as. 

'  U.  Fifrfti  r<:fnwdirs  M.  S^rin 
(M^.  ir  rArad.  lira    IriKaipl.    Vol.  *, 

ESaS.)  •rtl«  hMinc  trjt-tu.'vl  mitchmav' 
0,  onljr  b«<«iu«  It  cliiTtrc'l  Irom  that  of 
K<&tMli«iM«,  and  Imi  cUcb  tu  ilw  nMrf;>ii 
I>iudDru*Skolu*,UatAi-  pfcCM-c;  bwl  ll)ia 
■Blbor  daw  not  nanw  Kn>UBilwM«  mUirr 
i»  in*  prcfaM,  nor,  u  I  hrlircc,  ui  any 
p*rl  irflui  woikiu  Saint  Clcni>m(ul.Ali.'t. 
anilna  mraiion*  htm,  Stranui.  lib.  t.  p. 
4Vi-  V  wHI  u UivnyTiiii  i>r  I lalWantasM*, 
Aot)!],  HflMan.  lib,  i.  ^  Ixirv.  i>.iO,  Hn.  II. 


But  |M-rii4pt  ?ii.  Fr^ret  nWAtii  ApnllixlA- 
riM,  wlwM  ojiicuuu  (in  cliti>iiolagy  an 
Viwitl  in  Dio<lu<ui  Skuloa  iu  Um  praunUc 
to  his  fine  bool. 

■  ApoUAdoTWt  ([Hotl.  Sk.  lib.  i.  ^  r. 
p.  0.)  coinil]  Ml  yewi  hum  tlw  fod  of 
(lit!  Trujaa  wm  Iu  Km  rvtnru  of  Ilia  (Ic- 
>»cUd«0  I'l  ri;loiMiM»c*i«,  ami  SIH  jr»«i« 
frun  Um  tvMm  of  the  llviaclidu*  itr 
An  ir*t  Ul^pu^.  Xcru«  pasied  ialo 
Giecoc,  acronJine  tu  Heiitdolu.  (lib. 
viii.  ^  li.]  udJk  Inc  .VrdMnititp  uf  Ca!> 
liailK*.  «liii:li  full)  ■>■  Die  4ln  ycu  of 
iJit  I  tlb  Ul^aijrUO,  Aik.!  uiakra  2Uti  jran. 
'tWie  lhr«v  nuinbrn  nddcd  tn^rllirt  miliB 
tOlycaia 
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noM  correct ;  and  morcoTer  Hviag  tl  a  period  mucb  neftrer  \o~ 
■etaal  cvcnls,  bo  had  opportunities  of  beinp  belter  informed.  Th« 
limita  of  K  note  scarcely  permit  mc  to  cite  proori.  My  Essay  on  the 
Chronology  of  Herodotus,  chap.  xiv.  may  bo  coDBulted  on  this  poinL 

Oyg^et*  began  to  reign  in  ibe  7  IStb  year  before  lh«  Clirislian  era. 
Tbehou»  of  the  Heraclidtn  having  occupied  the  throne  for  506  yearc, 
Agron,  th«  first  king  of  that  family,  must  have  commenced  his  reign 
in  the  year  1220,  or,  according  to  Eaphorion, '  in  the  year  1213;  for 
this  author  pretends  thatUyges  reigned  in  the  18lh  Olympiad,  whicl) 
»  the  708th  year  before  the  ChrisUau  era.  if  you  add  606  to  715, 
you  will  have  12^0  for  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Agron. 
Then  add  166  years  for  the  6Te  generaltons,  going  back  from  Agron 
to  Hercules,  and  you  will  hare  the  year  1386  before  the  Tulgar  em, 
which  differs  bat  two  years  from  the  epoch  of  the  birth  of  Hercules, 
according  to  Herodotus  himself.  If  then  there  be  an  error,  it  is  not. 
in  t)iii  numb«r  of  506.  as  M.  Sevin  supposes.  The  error  then  nut 
be  in  the  number  of  generations.  I  have  for  this  reason  substituted 
I tf  generations  for  the  22  in  the  text.  See  apon  the  subject  of  this 
ehmge,  which  appeared  to  me  necessary,  my  Essay  on  the  Chronology 
of  Herodotus,  chap.  vti.  on  the  Kings  ofLydia.  pp.  213,  214. 

VUI.  iLoKiv]  Jt  ntma  to  wk,  Sfc.  Dionysius  of  Halicamaesus  *  cites 
the  femaiiider  of  this  paragraph,  and  that  which  follows  it,  to  prova 
that  the  arrangement  of  the  words  adds  more  grace  to  the  style,  than 
eren  the  choice  of  phrases  ;  and,  lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  the 
loniao  dialect  gave  it  this  superiority,  be  has  throughout  substituted 
the  Attic. 

'flrq  yifi  Jtwivrirtpa  vfBnXfiiy]  Language,  Sft.  The  Greek  has  it, 
*  The  ears  are  harder  of  belief  than  the  eyes.'  Diooyiius  of  Halicar- 
nassus' remarks,  that  HoTodotuB,  in  introducing  a  Barbarian,  has 
made  use  of  a  6gurativc  expression  peculiar  to  tJie  Barbarians,  when 
he  attributes  to  the  eyes  and  the  ears,  the  properties  and  effects  of 
language  and  the  sight  of  objects : — 


S«gnlv*  irritant  udisM  denim  pet  mireni, 
Qnam  que  nut  oculli  mbJcvlA  fid«libu>. 


Aw.  An  Poti.  180. 


Polybius  also  agrees  with  our  Historian,  when  he  remarks,'  that 
naiore  having  prorided  us  with  two  instruments,  if  he  may  be  allowed 


•  [  luvt  duciiMFd  thif  point  in  the 
SapplnMiit  to  xht  PliOoMfibj  <i  Hiitory, 
p.  IS.  mA  follotriB^  of  ihe  fnt  edit. 
•Dil  p.  SO.  Mill  fofl««iB||;  of  lli^wcmKl. 
B«t  utn  tnAinit  rdlectico,  I  havsiliatmht 
praptr  to  Mdvaoce  ibe  relpi  ol  Gv|;et  toot 
ytMu  I  cunot  hm  ophin  o^  lewoaa 
fct  «>  doing,  but  ihall  eltcwhcrr. 


'  CloB.  Alv^Mil.  StrotD.  Ub.  I.  Vol- 1. 
p.  SS9. 

*  Diony*.    Ilalku.    da    CompaaHloiM 
Vrrbonini,  p.  S-  Hn.  M.  p.  It.  lin.  ST.  ct 

p.e. 

<■  Id.  An  Rbstotici,  op.  li.  §  i«,  p. 
IIT. 

•  Poljrb.  EurrpuvtiltfOKti.tlv. 
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thi  term,  of  koovledge,  si^ht  and  hefuiog,  the  fonner  U  much 
ntote  certaio,  according  to  HemclituB;  for  the  eyes  aie  more  faithful 
witn«M«*  than  the  ears. 

Sophocles  had  obserred,  before  either  of  these  author*, '  "  the  light 
jadges  much  more  ftoundly  than  the  bearing."  Theophrastu*  is  of 
a  different  opinioo.  He  iisserti,  od  the  authority  of  Plutarch, '  that  of 
all  the  teases,  the  bearing  is  best  adapted  to  excite  the  patsioos. 
That  may  be  tntc  in  some  iaitaocei,  but  general  experience  Tcrifiva 
the  maxim  of  our  Historian. 

6«4tftai  y^fivifrl  To  ttt  lur  maked.  It  is  the  height  of  folly  or  of 
buencM  for  any  laaa  to  expose  his  wife  without  clothing :  one  caa 
■carctily  bolicre  that  any  one  over  wont  to  such  an  exceta ;  and  ytt 
Suetonius  relates  the  very  same  thing  of  Caligula:*  ''CaBsoniam, 
Deque  fttcie  iosigni,  ne<)ue  mate  iotogri,  matrcmquc  jam  ex  alio  viro 
trium  filiarum,  s«d  luxuriee,  ac  lasciviae  perdilw,  ct  ardcotius  et  coo- 
ttantiusamavit;  ut  sspe  chlamyde,  peltdque,  ct  galeA  omatam^  et 
JMta «ilg^»ilaaleni .  militibus  ostcnderil :  amicia,  vcro,  ctiam  uudam." 

comU  m*ide  her  modetty  with  htr  garments.  A  true  maxim,  but  which 
Plutarch,  who  undertook  to  criticise  Herodotus,  docs  not  heiiiate 
to  impugn.  "  Herodotus  is  wrong,"  says  he,'  "  in  asserting  that 
ft  voman  who  lays  aside  her  clothing,  also  makes  surrender  of  her 
modesty ;  modesty,  on  the  contrary,  supplies  the  place  of  clotliei 
Ici  u  chaste  woman." 

The  maxim  of  Herodotus,  though  general  in  itself,  must  be  l^ca 
with  reference  only  to  what  precedes  it,  and  is  therefore  correct.  Itiia 
maxim  is  false  as  applied  by  Plutarch,  to  a  woman  in  respect  of  her 
buabtuiJ.  He  says,  very  properly,*  "that  a  chaste  woman  clothes 
berself  with  modesty  as  with  a  garmeot ;  and  (he  mutual  respect 
which  husband  and  wife  have  for  each  other  is  the  strongest  proof  of 
their  reciprocal  affection.  'II  owfpwr  &yTtrhii(Tai  r()f  aUsii,  coi  roifia- 
Xtirr«  ^tX««r,   ry   ^uiAtffTa   aii<<«0at   tnifi(iti\Y  X/""'^"'   "P^*  aWiiXovt." 

It  muul  b>  thus  read,  and  not  ry  fM\i<rra  fiXely,  t6  ^dXtn-a,  &c.  la 
all  the  editions  have  it,  but  which  is  witliout  meaning.  It  appears 
that  the  late  M.  Rvtske  read  so;  see  his  PluUrcb,  Vol.  ti,  p.  627. 
not«  17. 

But  however  this  maxim  may  be,  Ennias  appears  to  mc  to  remark 
with  much  justice,  of  men, — 

nsfllj  prloclpiun  «*t  nvdare  inter  civia  coriMn.  Emii  Fragm.  f.  MM. 


-  Sopb.  e>  E£t.  Drtrockfi  Fragm.  7T. 
*  riuUrtta.  Ae  Aiuihiou,    Vol.  iL  p. 
11.  iS. 


<  tfotoB.  in  CMf.  ^  sxr.  p.  m3.  2T3. 
'  PmcMta  Coftju^Us,  Vol.  ii.  p.  1S9. C. 
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Tiit)feu&''  tvlLites  lliai  llio  Tuscans  caused  tlicmi«lvca  IQ  be  at- 
tended by  nukvd  woincn  ;  and  Tlicopompus  udds*  that  amongsl  that 
uBlion,  it  was  not  held  at  all  scandalous  foi  the  women  to  appear  in 
that  state  before  the  men. 

Piutaich  did  aol  always  disapprove  of  this  maxiai,  and  ha  even 
applies  it  with  peculiar  force  to  expose  llie  moral  depravity  of  Uiom 
young  people  who  forsook  the  virtues  of  infancy  to  rush  into  the 
passions  of  youth.'  "  A  wonian,"  as  llerodotua  remarks,  "  who' 
lays  aside  her  clothing,  divesu  herself  of  her  modesty  ;  and  there  are 
likewise  young  people  who,  ou  (luitling  the  garh  of  itifiiticy,  take  leave 
also  of  shame  and  fear;  and  on  ituowiog  off  lUe  apparel  which  so 
became  them,  adopted  immediately  all  species  of  dissuhtteness." 

IX.  'Ercav  bi  aro  ro»  (^iMfcuJ  tt'hrn  from  thu  seat.  The  Greek  has 
it,  *  When  from  this  throne.'  The  Greek  throne  was  a  sort  of  arch 
chair  with  a  footstool  attached.  This  kind  of  scat  was  confined  to 
peoptc  of  free  condition.     Sec  Athcnmus,  lib.  v.  cap.  iv.  p.  192.  E. 

X.  MaOaiea  to  rtiitiGir  U  rou  afhpot]  Skt  doubted  not  thot  her  Ant- 
band  vat  the  (ontrivrr.  It  i*  in  the  Greek,  '  Having  learned  what 
had  been  done  by  her  husband.'  Valla  had  translated,  '  Hicc  ut 
didicit  a  virOf  quid  actum  est.'  The  Abbe  Sevin  has  not  caught  the 
true  meaning  of  this  irauslation,  which  is  indeed  sumuwhui  ambi- 
guous, when  he  says,  "  The  Queen  having  learned  from  her  husband 
what  had  happeued."  ' 

This  interptetatioD  is  wholly  untenable.  It  is  evident,  from  the 
narrative  of  Herodotus,  that  both  Gyges  and  Candautes  wished  Ld  • 
keep  the  matter  secret ;  and  it  is  ihrrefoif:  little  likely  that  the  Queen 
should  learn  it  from  the  mouth  of  hur  husband.  Besides,  Herodotus 
has  just  said  tliat  she  had  perceived  Gyges,  as  he  was  just  quitting 
the  chanaber.  Shi-  lind  ihvfefore  Icaraed  from  her  own  senses,  and 
not  by  the  ioformaiion  of  another,  what  Candaulcs  and  Gygcs  had 
done. 

There  arc  many  instances  in  Herodotus  and  other  writers  of  the 
preposition  ix  used  for  a  ar  ab  aftci  a  passive  verb,  i  shall  confina 
myself  to  the  notice  of  these  three : '  Ta  ytyofieva  ^£  &yBpunwr,  '  quoe 
facta  sunt  ab  hominihus.'  /Ta  /t  row  Trarpif$  ■KposTaj^fiivra,  '  that 
which  he  had  been  ordered  by  his  father.'  '■  Ani^u^  ynp  iV  ytifmrui 
oixcrot  ofuyett,  '  he  perished  mi?era1ily,  mtirdcrcd  by  a  woman.' 

Uvrc  Iboie  fiaOitty]   She  pretended  not  ta  haee  rcmarhid  kim.  Aa- 


■  Allien.  D«ipiui»a|ili.  lib.  sU.  C3>i>.  iii. 
u.ftl7.  D. 

*  rfotsrcb.ilc  Audttione,  VoL  ii.  n.  ST. 


•"  Mi'tngin*  Jf  r.iniiitiiu*'  «le»  Bi-ll^s 
LctUc  *.  lain.  V.  |>.  'Zii- 
•  lletod.  lib. ).  prafat. 
/  Id.  lik  ii.  If  cil). 
f  Eim[ii(].  Iphig.  in  Tnuha,  tn*.  S32. 
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•«iy  ligntfics  to  yiretend  to  disaimtilale,  '  timularc.'    Rco  M.  Valclce- 
nner's  note  on  verse  4fi2  of  the  Hippolylns  of  Ennpides. 

Ilapii  Toifft  aWoim  fiap^iapoiiri]  Amon^iit  afmott  aU  the  rest  of  the 
barimrotu  nalivni.  Plato*  ipforms  us,  (hat  the  Greektt  had  not  then 
lODg  ronsiderctl  it  ecmidalous  for  a  man  to  be  seen  naked,  which 
was  the  case  in  his  time,  as  also  amongst  the  grenter  pnrt  oftho  Bar- 
t>n  riant. 

*AXXAt  sl^ifies  alii,  o't  SKKat  ealrri^  Though  aware  of  this  signi- 
fieation,  the  transhitton  *  Ics  aulres'  escaped  me  by  inadvmcne;. 

XI.  (HMk  Ei)\w7n(rn]  fi'ithptit  fiircvrering.  "  The  wife  of  Caudan- 
!«■,  whote  name  is  omitted  by  llerodolus,  waif,  according  to  '  Hephces- 
tion,  called  Nyssin.  It  is  asserted  of  her  that  the  iris  of  the  eye  was 
double,  and  that  by  means  of  a  dragon  stone,  her  sight  was  txcecd- 
ingly  piercrnp,  so  that  she  perceived  Gygcs  as  he  waa  going  out. ' 
Some  say  that  she  was  named  Tadous,  otliers  Clytia,  and  Abas  calls 
her  Abro.  U  is  said  that  Ilerodotiis  siipprpssed  her  name,  bceaiisc 
Pleairrhus,  to  whom  he  was  attached,  loved  a  young  wtunan  of  Halt- 
cvnassus  of  the  same  name.  This  young  man,  in  despair,  from 
nnt  having  been  able  to  enjoy  his  misiresi,  hung  himself.  Herodotus 
looked  on  Kyssia  as  an  odious  namv,  and  abstained  un  that  account 
from  recording  ii." 

KII.  Twtiohps  Vvytrt]  Oifge*  titmlij/  tdvmcft,  Sfc.  There &r«  various 
opinions  as  to  Oygcv,  and  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  killed  Candau- 
lei.  Ptalo  '  makes  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  Bhepberds  of  the  king  of 
I.ydia,  who  had  taken  possession  of  a  ring  from  ihc  finger  of  ■  man, 
whom  he  had  found  dead,  and  euctosed  within  the  Qanks  of  a  brazen 
hone.  This  shepherd  having  discovered  in  this  ring  the  propi^rty  of 
reaJeriny  the  wearer  invisible,  when  the  gem  was  (nrned  towards  the 
inside  of  the  hand,  caused  himself  (o  be  deputed  to  the  court  by  the 
other  shepherds,  seduced  the  Queen,  and  assassinated  Cniidaulcs. 
Xenophon'  says  that  he  was  a  stnre.  This  docs  not  at  all  destroy  the 
account  of  Plato  ;  the  ancients  were  scived  by  slaves  only.  Plutarch 
asseru-'^  ttiat  Oygea  took  ap  arms  against  Caadaules,  and  that  with 


rtato  Politic,  lib.  v.ToL  li.  p.  us.  c. 

»  Pbadi  Uihliudi.  p.  4M.  lia.    W.  cl 

^  f  WWi  R.  Siapbrw,  I  omit  •&  {«- 
«i|0ir,  *Uicl)  <mlj  iwiplns*  the  IBMB- 
ing  1  utd  1  n>ke  Sid  rmr  An4>  tfKt  with 
HiiiT*.  ni  not  with  aJtfMMffci,  ■•  the 
Latin  maataUr  doM.  vho  nakri  hit  «■- 
that  njr,  tfiBl  tlw  nyht  6l  Jijmt  «m  m 
picRiB(,  ihst  *)m>  RBI*  (itpvlhroufb  Um> 
don;  SBshai^u.  wliirli  itt*Hi|m4B- 


OQB  to  hnpDtf  lo  ftn  uOiar.whohMOtbrr- 
■  iao  but  tooiDUij  Id  rtptOMh  faimMlf 
oiib. 

^  Plato  do  nrfMbtid,  VoL  i.  lib.  H.  p, 
UO.  100. 

*  'Ute  AtM  t^r  ny  ucrHora  « bo  tei^  ■ 
•i],  mj»  Croma.  brraaMi  a  frrcAOn 
anil  a  iini;  at  ili«  huw  ■unnmt.  X>- 
anph.  Cyri  luDt.  lib.  ii.  cliap.  ii. )  rii,  p. 
4111. 

/   Plalwcb.  (]««ra4.  CnM:.p.SOV.A. 
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NOTES  ON  HERODOTUS. 


a  powerful  ioccotir  of  MylasienKS  condacled  by  Ar>«tis,  he  defc&ted 
thai  Priiicc,  who  was  left  dead  od  the  field. 

The  account  of  Herodotus  is  prcfurable  to  both  these.     IloTt)  in  a 
neighbouring  town  of  Lydia,  be  was  better  able  tliia  any  one  else  to 
•ccjuire  correct  iuformfttion  m  to  facts  connected  with  tbi*  kiogduni. 
'  See  the  M(-.tnoifes  de  I'Academie  des  Belles  Lettrea,  Vol.  v .  p.  264,  &c. 
'Apj(i\o^(it  if  Tlupiot]  Archihchus  of  Perot,  Ifc.  Herodotus  nerer 
[jTcBts  his  history  upon  ihc  testimony  of  such  writers.     This  passage 
'  toight  besides  be  omitted,  witliout  injury  to  the  aitrratlve,  which,  ir- 
^lleed.  would  be  more  flowiii]*  without  it.  These  reasons  have  induced 
Ir.  Wciseling  to  imagine  thtit  it  has  been  interpolated  by  some  copyist. 
[But  if  this  passa[,'c  really  were  the  author's,  Scaligcr  would  still  be 
[.irrong  in  inipuliog  gratuitously  to  our  Mistoriaii  a  struin  of  reasoning 
rhich  he  has  not  employed.     "  The  reason  which  Herodotaa  ad- 
luces,"  says  he,'  "  is  futile.    Because  an  author  meotioui  this  or 
tat  king,  it  by  no  means  follows  (hut  he  was  contemporary  with  hiio. 
[Homer  speaks  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  but  he  did  not  live  at  the  lime  of 
iBt  war,  Ate."   Herodotus  does  not  attempt  (o  prove  that  Archilochua 
las  contemporary  witli  Gyget.  from  the  circumstoocc  of  his  mention- 
ing thai  priuce  iu  hia  works;  but  he  affirms  ttie  fact,  and  adds  that 
|Archilochu9  nienlions  Gygca  in  his  Ttimclers. 

Tatian' places  Architochus  about  the  twcTity*third  Olympiad,  at 
the  tim«  that  Ciyges  reigned  in  Lydia,  £00  years  after  the  dcstructloti 
of  Troy;  because  he  supposed,  with  Eraiubthtjnes  and  Apollodorus,  that 
that  city  was  destroyed  1 184  years  before  our  era.  Saint  Clement  of 
Alexandria  positively  assert?,  that '  he  fluurished  afttr  the  SOth  Olym- 
piad, which  accords  pretty  well  with  the  account  of  Tatian.  Cicero' 
relates  that  he  lived  during  the  time  that  Homulus  reigned  at  Rome. 
In  this  case  we  must  throw  it  back  as  far  as  the  l£th  Olympiad, 
This  opinion  ie  contlrmed  by  the  epoch  of  the  Parian  colony  being 
established  at  Thasos.  Arebilochus  was  at  the  head  of  this  co- 
lony, according  to  (Eoomaus, '  or  at  least  was  amongst  the  num- 
ber of  ihc  colonisis  whom  poverty  induced  to  remove  to  that 
islaodV  It  was  he  who  exjilained  to  the  Parians  the  meaning 
of  the  oracle  delivered  to  his  father  Telesiclcs.  <    ^tianus  of  By- 


*  AninMilTnt,  sd  EnMbii  Cluonic.  p. 
AT.  &B. 

<•  TatikD.  Ontt.  uItttiius  G  tffcoR.  p.  109. 

*  Clcm<-(it.  AlrunJ.  Stnwat.  p.  XW. 
S(«  OQ  iKi*  pMuaa  f  oltor'i  note-  fiat  il 
Dajr  Iw  K1WW4VM.  Ihtl  Archilochua  mc- 
cOmpwuod  hi*  hthrr  whiln  lir  i>m  jwt 
jounij ;  and  it  ia  vrrjr  pfobikhiB  frora  tliH 
Kpqtadon  b«  aci^iiirrii,  Utat  he  mirtiveU 


hy  nuay  yoan  Oi«  fuuDdatkin  of  Uia  c«- 
lany  id  Thuos. 

'  CiL'.  Tufttul.  Qurrt.  tih.  i.  J  i. 

'  Kii*Fhiil'TKjiDrat.£vtuip?].IIb.i).c>p. 
*ii.  ]i.  236. 

f  .-I'.Linni  Hut.  \tt.  Uk.  z.  cap,  liji. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  003. 

I  Eiuab.  FrBpwst.  KTuig.  fib.  ri.  csftai 
Tii.  p.  UO. 
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zaDtiutn  report*  tbi»  oracle,  under  ilie  word  •  ©oirffoi.  Tt  w  Tery 
l>o&siblc  ibat  he  was  not  ihen  known,  and  that  he  acquired  ce)«brity 
only  about  the  first  yevorUie  22ad  Olympiatl,  69^  years  before  our 
era,  which  is  a  middle  term  between  the  dtiics  6xcd  by  Si.  Clemenl  of 
Alexandria  and  Tatian.  This  island  had  been  first  peopled  about  the 
year  15fi0  before  the  common  era,  by  a  colony  of  Phoenicians  under 
tbc  guidance  of  Thasus,  *  son  uf  Agcnor, '  and  brother  of  Cadmua, 
who  g«?e  it  his  name,  five  generations''  before  the  birth  of  Hercules. 
Becoming  afterwards  dopofvulated,  the  Pnrianjt  sent  thither  a  colony 
in  the  I5th  Olympiad.'  Thoic  who  wish  for  more  particular  informa- 
tion as  to  Archilochus,  may  consult  the  BibtioLlieca  Gnecu  of  Fabri- 
ciui.  Vol.  1.  pp.  547.  548. 

HiK  poems/ appeared  to  the  Laced eemonians  so  offensive  to  moraU 
that  they  banished  him  from  their  city,  and  the  verses  which  he  com- 
posed 00  the  loss  of  his  buckler  caused  htm  to  be  cxpcttcd  from  i^parta. 
These  verses  consist  of  two  distichs.  The  first  is  to  bo  foiuid  in  a 
comedy  of  Artstophanen  called  Peace,  verse  1398,  and  in  Strabo, 
Book  X.  p.  70'2.  B.  and  ^ook  xii.  p.  837.  A.  In  Strabo,  and  in  all 
the  editions  of  AristopUane*,  exeept  that  of  Brunck,  IptiJi  is  read  as  if 
it  were  an  adverb  ;  instead  of  which  it  is  the  singular  of  tyrta,  which 
is  much  more  frequently  used  in  the  plural.  Plutarch^  gives  the  two 
first  verses,  the  end  of  the  third,  and  the  fourth;  and  Seztus  Empiii- 
cus*  has  fortunately  preserved  the  two  first,  and  what  was  wanting 
of  the  third.  Mr.  Drunck  has  collected  these  scattered  frafjmenta. 
and  moreover  be  has  the  merit  of  having  substituted  Ctroi  foe  ii/rit^ 
which  is  the  erroneous  reading  of  these  four  authors,  or  rather  of  their 
copyists.    Tbts  writer  has  thus  given  them  in  his  AnalccU: ' 

'A#WS(  ftiv  Xaltif  rii  iyiXXtriti,  i}r  napa  BA^try, 


•  (EiKMwua  Mj*  io  cxpm*  timni,  Ooco 
landato.)  ihu  Arrtulocfaiia  inks  the  »tn  of 
Trlc*i>'lfa.  AccOnliug  taijdvphaMn* of  By- 
saniiuiu,  oatlpT  tba  itunl  Bd#wf,  Tclv- 
•icl<<*,<»tb*  contnr;.  w»  ibo  lonof  Ar- 
cbiloctiiu ;  Mil  tli«r«  ii  urouf  r«uon  to 
•upert  thai  the  tciI  has  hem  kltc-rrd, 
KWltkiit  •KrthoMrtaii.tipiaa'hrmijcfiiif- 
fnA,  ToC  iaSdwrat  r^  varpl  T06  *Af X**^*"' 
lMte»d  of  ry  Tw  'A^x^Xf'Otc  *^  '•ffi 
havnc  be«D  feicatiM)  by  the  ropjUt*.  or 
betag  iBidcntaa^.  Piaedo.  vho  ku  giien 
■iadiliimaf  thuavUtoiriooluch  T  tiJa, 
fJD-  froK  curiwiiitf  ifai*  huh.  omnislM. 
*hiei«z<mnl«nNUitoArcliilothi  &lio.' 
Thu  b*»  ceimmI  Pmtn  u>  nnagtti*  that 
TvlMidM  WM  nMj  the  im  of  Arrliila- 
cha».  S«r  ibv  noitvof  thit  lifBriwd  AkIi- 
(nvh^pon  Si.Clviwni  of  Alrmidha.  Vol. 

Hrr.  JW.  Voi.  I. 


i.  p.  909.  My  coo^rctun'  i*  cvnfiimwl  bj 
Bfikelin*.  who  has  fonnJ  rtrfi  bt  ilio 
nwnntcnpta. 

>  lIoroHo*.  lib.  ii.  I  xlir.  lib.  ti.  %  il*ii. 

*  PkUMB.  Eliarar.  prior,  aivi-  Ht>.  v.  twp. 
xsr,  p.  iiU.  Caaoot  NtuT«(-  xhtu.  apad 
I'hotiwn.  Corf,  clzxsri.  pp.  41S.  44&. 

'  Herodot.  lib.  li.  ^  >l». 

*  Ctvnrai-  Alciuidr.  SutmaL  lib.  I. 
Vol.i.p.S0B. 

/Vun{iiiMn.lih.Ti.cap.iii.  Ettrm.i. 
p.  561. 

(  1>lalBnliiIiuiiUital*oociica,p.S3Q.B. 

*  Seir.  Fjmpir.  ia  Pyn^mo.  Hir]>otyp(Mk 
Hb,  ili.^  cr«»i.  p.  Iftl'. 

'  Anakcta  Vclnttm  Pnetanim  Gra«o- 
rvMi,  Vol.  i.p,  40.  Vol.  iii  p.  tf.  Lectiaa. 
vi  Envad. 
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18  NOTES  ON  HEROD0TU8. 

AvTui  h'  fllfvyov  Qarunti  riXm.    'Affirit  itxirn 

"  A  Saian  U  boasting  over  Ibc  irreproacliablo  sliit-Id,  which  I, 
against  my  vill,  lell  n«ar  a  bush  ;  but  1  escaped  deatb.  Thanks  to  this 
shield  ;  I  shall  one  day  gel  another,  quite  as  good."  See  also  what 
Hvradotus  says  upon  the  poet  Alcseut,  Book  v.  ^  xcv.  and  the  note 
on  that  passage. 

A  Bimilar  adventure  to  that  of  Archilochus  befel  Horace,  '  reliclft 
noil  bene  parmulS ;'  but  Horace,  wiser  than  Archiioclms,  went  no 
more  to  the  wars,  wlicreaa  the  laller  returned  to  them  and  perished 
iu  a  battle.  The  talents  of  this  pact  were  hdd  in  inch  estimation, 
that  the  Pythian  Priestess  ■  would  not  permit  Calaudcs,  surtiamed 
Corax,  who  had  killed  him,  to  enter  the  temple  unlit  he  had  appeased 
the  manes  of  this  poet. 

The  reader  may  likewise  refer  to  what  I  have  said  of  him,  in  notfr 
upon  Book  V.  ^  xcv. 

What  remains  or  this  poet,  is  no  where  collected  with  so  much  care 
us  in  the  Analeclaof  Mr.  Brunck. 

XIV.  "^raSfihv  t\QV7et  rpiiiKovra  irXfiora]  A  very  largtparl.  Neither 
Valla norH.  Stephens  have  understood  this  passage.  Du  Ryerfollows 
tfarQughout  the  version  of  Valla.  "Oaa  ought  to  be  joined  to  irXuna ; 
that  mode  of  expreuion  was  very  common  amongst  the  Greeks.  They 

say  nXeloTOf  iooy,  uf/lij^tifOf  aaor,  afiiiQqrOf  oaov,  Safftatniir  oirov,  &C. 
The  Latins  have  imitated  them.  Cicero:'  '  Satta  in  dieenda  mirum 
cjuantum  valeat.'  Ammianiis  MarcelUnus,  speaking  of  the  Hyrca- 
nians,'  ■  mrttfcfur  vtnaltbtii,  qufram  varirlntr  imiaano  (juaDtum 
esubtrant.*  See  the  note  of  Qronovius  and  the  Idioms  of  Father  Viger, 
chap.  III.  \  VII.  The  construction  might  be,  however,  &W'  iaa  fiif 
£mv  Ai^O/ifiara  ^yifftov  if  litX^ois,  tovruy  ra  irXtlara  iarlv  oU  "the 
greater  part  of  the  silver  offerings  which  are  at  Delphos  come  from 
Oyges." 

ToXaiTiil  0/  tke  weight  of  lAtr/jr  takni$.  "  Herodotus  was  a 
friend  of  the  Athenians.  He  always,  or  almost  always,  employs  in 
his  history  the  common  weights  and  measures  of  Greece,  and  par- 
ticularly those  of  Attica.  The  Attic  talent  waR,  williin  a  few  grains, 
52  French  pounds,  (>  ounces  and  2  grains  over,  according  to  M. 
de  la  Darre,  in  his  treatise  on  Measures,  chap.  vn.  Tlie  cups  which 
Gygei  consecrated  in  tlip.  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphos  weighed  then 
(rom  3143  to  3114  marks  of  gold." — BsLLANCEn. 

'  Plutarch,  de  Scri  Nuiaiais  ViniiictA,  ^  Cui.  Oraior.  ^  xni. 

p.  660.    1:^  Ahdtiii.  p.  156.  tia.  pvaull.  «  Ainaiwu,  MaicelUa.  lilhSziu.  ckp.«i. 

OioClu7MMl.Orat.xiiui.  p-XOT.C.  Sui>  |>.  39i. 
Jk»  iw.  'ApxlAvxoT. 
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Acconliag  lo  ibc  calculation  o(  M.  Bellanger,  these  Ibirty  talents 
of  gold  would  l)«  worth  from  2,2f>2,9ti0  to  2,263,680  Utt«i  of  our 
money,  (£94,290  to  £94,-'^20  Merlins,)  <*  *'"»  t"><ch  too  large.  There 
is  «  much  readier  way  of  calculalinfr  their  v&hie.  Herodotos  him- 
telfsays,  Boole  tti.  t  xcv.,  that  gold  was  to  silver  u  13  to  I  :  conK- 
quenlly  the  30  talents  of  gold  were  worth  390  taleau  of  silver.  The 
tftkiit  of  silver,  accordlDg  (o  the  valuation  made  of  them  by  the 
learned  Abbt  BartbeUmy,  being  worth  5400  iivres  (£225  «terling), 
tbft  390  taleots  were  worth  3.106,000  of  our  money  (££7,7fi0  sterling). 
Gyges,'  Alvattca,  and  Crixsut  drew  their  riches  from  certain  mine* 
of  l.ydia,  which  were  between  Alarncus  and  Pcrgamum.  The  ricbe* 
of  Oyg««  were  become  proverbial,  wilnett  this  verse  of  Archtloehtis, ' 
Ov  fioi  TO  riryem,  rai  moKirj^yimfv  fi4k«i, 
"  Tlie  richet  of  Gyges  affect  rae  not." 
Those  of  Creesas  effa«d  their  notoriety;  and  afterwards  those  of 
the  latter  prince  alone  were  spoken  of: 

Diritu  aikUu  eft  cui  Don  oputcDtk  CrOBsi ! 

Odd.  ^itt.  €x  Ponta,  L  iv.  tf.  in.  ti.  ST. 

Kvt^^Xm  Tov  'HcriWoi]  But  to  Cj/paeliu,Hu  MM  of  JEUitn.  Cypselui, 
llie  sou  of  jEtion,  was  ibe  first  tyiaaLofCoriath;  1  speak  of  him  further 
GO.  nook  V.  %  xcii-  note  1  and  following. 

Herodotus  here  says,  lliai  the  cups  of  gold  which  Qyges  sent  to 
£>«lpbos  were  in  the  treasury  of  the  Corinthians,  tliough  in  truth 
thflse  treasures  did  not  belong  to  the  republic  of  Corinth,  but  to  Cyp- 
selui. ihe  son  of  vF.liun. 

There  were  in  the  temple  of  Dclphos  a  kind  of  chapels  or  halls, 
whicli  belonged  to  different  citiesi  lo  kings,  and  some  to  rich  indivi- 
duals. Tlie  offerings  which  diey  respectively  made  to  the  god  were 
deposited  iu  ihusc  apartments.  From  this  is  perceivable  what  is 
meant  by  Ibis  treasure  coranoD  to  the  Corinthians  and  to  Cypselus. 
What  Plutarch  sayt  of  llie  house'  which  this  prince  caused  to  be 
buUt  at  Delphos  must  be  understood  uf  this  chapel-  Th«  sanx!  author 
speaks  of  it  again  further  on.'  A  tliousand  similar  in^lnnces  are  to 
be  found  amongst  the  ancients.  I  shall  cite  only  the  following :'  ri 
rci  'AtrtJXAMfoi  iva^fm  woiit<tuf*er»t  Ai^ridtiaiy  eU  Toy  iv  AeX^nu  rwr 
'AOffro/wr  OfiaaviHif,  rai  iiriyftaitt  ra  iawrav  oyofta.  "  Having  pre- 
pared a  gift  for  Apollo,  he  ofl«t«d  it  tu  the  god,  placed  it  amidst  the 
treasures  which  the  Aiheoiaos  have  at  Delphoi,  and  affixed  his  name 
to  it," 


*  Smb.  lib.  ii>.p.9W- A. 

*  AnabicU  vol.  Poet.  Oiwe.  VoI.L  i>. 
4».  4cr. 

*  Phrtnch.  ScpttMu  Sapieat.  Coariv.  p. 


161.  A. 

*  U.  d<  P|ifai»  Ontcvlw.  ^  MO.  0. 
'  .>^*eopb.  ie  Cyrl  Etp^dit.  ltt».  v.  p. 
KZ.  Oson.  ITU,  iR-i°. 
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I  BID  aware  that  Mr.  Hutchioton  thinks,  with  some  learned  iben 
whom  he  qaote*  in  his  oote  upon  this  passage,  that  the  Greeks  as 
welt  as  the  Romans  placed  their  treasures  in  the  temples ;  bat  ihould 
that  circumstance  be  as  fully  ascertained  with  regard  to  the  former, 
as  it  is  with  regard  to  the  latter,  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  did  not 
place  them  in  the  temple  of  Delphos.  The  Athenians  kept  theirs  ia 
tbeir  citadel,  as  well  as  the  tribute  which  they  collected  from  the  rest 
of  the  Greeks  for  the  defence  of  the  country  agaiost  the  Persians. 
This  money  was  previously  deposited  at  Belos,  and  not  at  Delphos  : 
from  which  place  the  Athenians  afterwards  caused  it  to  be  trans- 
ported to  Athens. 

MiSqv  rov  ropilttt]  After  Midas,  the  $on  o/  Gordims.  There  were 
in  Fhrygia  several  kings  of  the  name  of  Midas,  as  well  as  of  Gordius. 
Dodwell'  had  suspected  it,  but  the  late  Preudent  Bouhier'  has 
proved  it.  Tbe  Midas  here  mentioned  was  very  likely  the  same  that 
Eusebius  states  to  have  commenced  his  reign  in  Fhrygia  in  the  4th 
year  of  the  lOth  Olympiad;  which  would  be  the  year  3977  of  the 
Julian  era,  and  737  years  before  ours. 

T^v  reditu]  Son  of  Gordiui.  This  genilive  comes  from  ropiiat, 
in  the  Ionic  ropitiit,  in  the  same  manner  that  'Arpelbiis  makes  in  the 
Ionian  genitive  'Arptliev.  Tbe  common  genitive  ropiiov  may  also 
come  from  the  nomioative  Fopblat.  In  French  it  shonld  be  Gordias^ 
but  Gordius  is  more  commonly  said. 

Hpurot  fiap^ifiMv]  The  firtt  of  the  barhttrian$.  Our  historian,  does 
not  say  absolutely  the  first,  but  the  first  of  the  barbarians  after 
Midas.  M.  deValois'  and  the  Abb6  Anselm' did  not  catch  tbe 
tme  meaning  of  Herodotus,  when  they  asserted  without  reserve,  that 
Gyges  was  the  first  who  offered  in  this  temple  vases  of  gold  and  of 
silver. 

Z^ipyifv]  Smyrna.  Dositheus  relates '  in  the  third  book  of  his 
history  of  Lydia,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Sardis  being  at  war  with  the 
Smyrneeani,  laid  siege  to  Smyrna,  and  declared  that  they  would  never 
raise  it,  until  the  Smyrneeans  had  given  up  to  them  their  women. 
Urged  by  necessity,  they  were  on  the  point  of  submitting  to  this  de- 
mand, when  a  female  slave  of  an  agreeable  countenance  advised  her 
master  to  dress  in  a  handsome  style  all  the  female  slaves,  and  send 
them  ODt  to  the  besiegers  instead  of  their  wives.  This  plan  was  car- 
ried into  execution ;  and  the  Sardians  so  exhausted  themselves 
with  these  slaves,  that  the  Smyrneeans  made  them  prisoners.  In 
commemoration  of  this   event,    there  was  celebrated  even   in    the 

■  DodweU  de  Cfclia  in  Addend,  p.  009.         *  Ibid.  torn.  ri.  p.  6. 

*  RMherchM  nir  H^rodote,  p.  7e,&c.  '  Platircfa.  PusUel.  p.  313.  £.  F,;  p. 

■  BUmolm   de  t'Acsd.  dei  lucmit.    SIS.  A. 
UMD.  ill.  Hiat,  p.  If. 
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time  of  Plutarch  a  festival,  calloO  '  Eleutberia,'  or  ibe  festirat  of 
Liberty;  and  on  tliat  day,  the  feeaie  slaves  were  dressed  like  th« 
free  women. 

If  this  statement  be  correct,  ihc  event  occorred  probably  in  the  war 
wbich  Gyges  waged  against  the  Smynueaos :  it  canoot  be  referred  to 
that  wtiich  was  carried  on  against  them  by  Alyattes :  this  prince 
havings  lakuu  Smyrua,  as  retaicd  by  Herodotus  ^  x\i^  whereas, 
according  to  Plutarch,  the  5(DyTnH>ana,  on  this  occasioii,  captured 
the  warriors  of  Sardis. 

Mimnermas  '  had  composed  some  elegiac  verses  upon  the  battle  of 
the  Smyrnsans  against  Gygcs;  but  fate,  which  envied  us  this  produc- 
tion, has  withheld  it  from  us.  This  poet,  the  contemporary  of  Solon, 
Ronrished  in  the  37th  Olympiad.  See,  concerning  him,  Fabricii 
Biblioih.  Grac.  edit.  2.  Vol.  i.  p.  733. 

XV.  ^fiitB  sA^f  t^t  ii;(iawiKii»\  Took  Sardu,  with  the  cxctption  of 
tie  eitadtL  According  to  Sirabo/  the  expedition  of  the  Cimme- 
rians into  Asia  is  much  anterior  to  the  time  fixed  by  Herodotus ;  hut  1 
amof  opiuiun  ihal  there  were  two  dtatiuct  invasions.  1  have  touched 
on  thi*  subject  before,  see  uote  on  ^  ri.  The  sameStrabo'  sup- 
ports  in  another  place  the  opinion  of  Herodotus,  and  which  he  has 
borrowed  from  Archilochua  aud  from  Calliuus.'  These  poets  having 
been  contemjArary  with  Gyges,  might,  at  an  advanced  age,  have 
witnessed  the  second  expedition  of  the  Cimmerians. 

Lygdamis,  who  was  at  their  head,'  advanced  at  far  its  Lydia,  and 
even  to  Ionia.  He  took,  the  city  of  Sardis,  and  perished  io  Cilicia. 
He  thieatened,  ia  his  anger,-'  to  burn  the  temple  ol  Ephesiia  ;  mid,  if 
we  may  believe  Hesychtus, '  he  even  carried  his  menaces  into  elfect. 

XVi.  K9Qliip^\  And  on  Vgasarea.  This  is  perfectly  cousisteuu 
Phraortes,  iIr- fattier  of  Cyaxares,  reigned  in  Media  at  the  time  that 
Ardys,  grandfather  of  Alyattes,  was  on  the  throne  of  Sardis.  Phr«- 
ortes  reigned  22  years;  he  commenced  hi»  reign  in  the  year 6.56,  and 
was  killed  in  the  year  634  before  our  era.  Ardya  succeeded  to  the 
throoa  of  Lydia  in  tbu  year  677,  reigned  49  year*,  and  died  ia  the 
year  638. 

Ka\4)f  wmh]  a  tolouy  o/  C'olvphon.  The  iobabiUnts  of  Colophon  * 
•ent  a  colony  to  Smyrna,  after  having  driven  from  thence  the  Cohans, 
This  statement,  therefore,  does  not  refute  that  of  the  author  of  the 
life  ol' Homer,*  who  says  that  Smyrna  was  aculooy  of  Cyniiu.  Paulmiec 


•  PnmB.  Biwt.  sive  Bb.  U,  atf,  xiix. 
p.  766. 

* Stnb.  CraiCnpb. in*.  I  p.  18.  h.,  lib. 

iu.p.iss.c. 

•  U.  Iik.xiv.  p'9i8.  €.  I>.  p.9S9.  A. 

'  Ckm.  Alriamlr.   Stromal,  lik  i,  p, 
4M.  ConT.  Not.  rMMri. 


•  Smb.  lib.  i.  p.  100.  B. 
/CoUuaaL-li.  ll^nB.  loDtan.  ven.  Ul. 
f  lleajich.  TDc.  A^So^it,  Vol.  Ji.  p.lOS. 

*  HmiiliM.  lib.  I.  ^  d  1  PuMa.  lib.  rd. 
rap.  T.  p.  US. 
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He  nreDtemesnil  is  perhaps  the  first  who  understood  this   passage  , 
and  lie  Uius  explains  it :  *  '  Inleliexit,  credo,  Htirodolus,  Colopbooeid' 
fuisse  Sm^frnce  metit^lim,  ct  arbcm  tpsam  pro  iocolis  poiuit  lyoec- 
doebicG.' 

'Atu  flip  vvy  rovrwf  mm  iu  HBeXe  JTriXXa^fv]  tfhifh  hf  Wat  obliged 
to  abandon.  It  is  in  the  Greek,  '  from  before  which  he  retired, 
not  with  his  own  good-will,  but  al'cer  having  received  a  considerable 
check,'  Sacb  is  thr  mamier  \a  whicli  the  Greeks  express  themselves 
to  soften  down  any  pas»ag:c8  of  a  narrative  which  they  think  sound 
harshly.  The  Chorni,  in  the  Andromache  of  Enripidea,  addrcitging 
ilsclf  to  Peleus,  to  whom  persons  were  bringing  the  dead  hody  of  his 
grandson,  says  to  him, '  "  Uufortunutc  old  man,  you  receive  into  your 
palac«  llie  sod  of  Achilles ;  not  as  you  would  wish  to  receive  bint,"  &c. 
See  infra,  note  2,  on  \  xxxu. 

XVn.Tiri  vrplyy^y]  jit  the  sound  tf  tht  »hrpherd't  pipt.  'Yiro  9v~ 
piyyvy:  ibisis  the  Greek  mode  of  expression.  They  put  the  prepositiofn 
ivu  with  the  instruments  of  music  for  fterA.  Upon  these  words  of  tfa« 
ihird  Tcrso  of  the  fourth  Olympic  of  Pindar,  inei  iKtticiXo^fnyyot 
iatbAt,  llie  scholiast  says,  rp  vwii,  At- ri  r^  /Jcrii  g^yp^ai,  tv'  ^,  ftrrii  wot-' 
KiXo^ftlyyvy  ^iHv.  He*ychius,  hw'  ttiiXoH,  ^er'  atAov.  Froclus  in 
Chrestomathia,  p.  9.  un6)(prifta  hi,  ro  fier  iifi-^^vimt  ^htifxruoy  ^t\a%  iXi- 
ytnt,  Koi  yaa  ci  «nXn<oi  rijy  iriru  at-rl  rift  fitra  mtWdictt  tKiipfhayaf. 
'  'Troxf"?^"!  is  a  son^  accompanied  by  dances,  for  lUc  ancients  often 
employ  the  preposition  ittrti  for  /itra''  MiXvert  rof  ^ninwy  fla/ntfipofiuy 
vro  Tvu'w&v^y.  *  Celebrate  Bacchus  with  the  sound  of  ihe  noisy  drum.' 

Ka}  aiiXov  yvrmtiiilav  Tf  tat  avl^ii'tov]  And  offiiittt  tnascviint  and/e- 
BtiniNt.  Aulus  Gelliui  says, ''  that  Alyaltes,  accoidlitg  to  Herodotus, 
bad  in  his  army  women  who  played  on  die  flute.  '  Halyatles,  aotem, 
Rex  terrfE  Lydiw,  more  afr|«e  Itivn  linrhsrico  praditus,  quum  bellum 
Milesiis  facerel,  ut  Hcrodoitis  in  historiis  Iradit,  concincntes  fistula- 
lores  ct  fidicines,  ntpie  ftemiuas  ctiam  iibiciHa$,  in  cxcrcltii  atque  in 
procinctu  habuit,  la«civientiumdeliciasconviviurum.'  Herodotus  does 
not  say  thai  there  were  in  the  army  of  Alyattes  women  who  played  on 
theflutc,  but  that  there  were  masculine  and  feminine  (lutes.  Bartholin! 
printed  at  Rome  in  1677  a  treatise  on  the  ancient  wind  instnimr-nts, 
*  de  tibiis  vetcniro.'  I  enpectcd  to  fittd  in  his  work  an  explanation 
oflhii  passage:  hut  so  far  from  it,  he  says  nothing  satisfactory  on 
the  most  simple  points.  He  has  totally  failed  in  elucidotiog  tbe 
subject ;  and  aflur  232  pagca  of  the  moU  wearisome  reading,  the 
student  leaves  it  without  the  slightest  degree  of  information. 

■  >/irrcilAliaa.    ■■    CfiliinM   Auctoic*        '  £uti|nil.  B«cdi.  Hi. 
Ctkcim,  p.  t.  '  Aul.  (i«U-  ^vet.  Al(k.  lib.  L  c*f  .xi. 

*  EuripM.  Aadronttb-  ret*.  UM.  Vol.  i.  p.  88. 
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I  am  led  to  imaptne,  however,  that  ihera  were  two  kinds  or  flutes, 
oue  of  which  pierced  with  a  small  Dumber  of  bulcsgavc  a  deep  wae, 
Uie  oLlwr  pierced  with  a  much  greater  oumberof  holes  yielded  amOEO 
thrill  and  acute  sound,  and  that  Herodotus  styles  the  first  of  these  a 
QMculioe,  and  the  second  a  feroioine  flute. 

The  flutes  were  anciently  nade  for  the  most  part  Trom  the  thigh- 
bont-t  of  a  fuwn.  The  iDveniion  is  altribated  to  the  Tbcbaoa,'  but 
without  any  foundation.  Flutes  were  known  in  the  East^  long  before 
there  were  any  ThtUans.  But  to  returu  to  the  flules  made  of  tlio 
thigh-bone  of  the  fawn  :  if  (his  fa  wn  had  been  wounded  by  the  I  horns  of 
ibe  cadas,  or  wild  artichoke,  its  bones  would  yield  no  sound ;  tt 
leut,  so  says  Phileias  of  Cos,  *  a  celebrated  poet,  of  whom  Propcrtius 
spaalu  favourjbly. 

XIX.  Nqov  'Adqmiqr.  crikAifvu'  *A90i]«qf  ]  Tht  ttntpte  of  Miurrvo, 
tnrnawKd  Aftetian,  Auesos'was  a  lillte  town  dependent  on  Miletus  ; 
Minerva  had  a  temple  there,  and  was  thence  called  AssesiAn  Minerva. 

XX.  npoetiv*]  So  that  bring  precioutfif  injoracd.  'O^ou  &»  rt 
TfMMt^i  v^i  r^  woftif  0ev\€vt)Tat.  This  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
Ul  rendered  by  the  Latin  irannlator:  '  Ui  aliquid  pros  pic  icndo  sibi 
consulerct  in  prcesens.'  llporihuii  sigailies,  being  previously  informed 
(*  instruit  d'avaitce,')  '  prKtuonilus,  prtesciuc.'  Ti  is  not  governed  by 
vfMCiftw«,  butby  fiouXfuifrni.  Ji.pii<tr^tow  is  understood  with  wpotilvt. 
Se«the  Menioires  de  TAcad.  des  Inscripl.  turn,  xxiii.  Hii^t.  p.  111. 

Til  wapfi'i' fiavXtuTiTat]  According  to  circHnutaners.  (*  Auxconjonc- 
Uirca.*)  After  those  words,  there  is  io  the  Greek,  '  Ums  the  Milesians 
■elate  the  siory  :'  hut  this  is  tautology,  after  observing  itnuiudiately 
bcfore>  '  but  the  Milesians  add,'  &c.  Besides,  this  phrase,  m  familiar 
to  our  historian,  adding  nothing  to  our  informatioo,  and  to  French 
ret>deriog  the  style  difluse  and  prolix,  [as  ruay  also  be  observed  with 
respect  to  the  English, j  I  havn  thoutjht  proper  to  tupprcis  it;  and 
I  hope  that  the  adiuireri  of  Herodotus  wdl  not  disapprove  of  my 
having  done  so. 

XXI.  'O  ftiy  iil  i*o«roXot  it  -itr  MiAqror  ^y]  fltiiUt  the  herald  mt 
vm  hit  tray.  The  Greek  has  &w6oToXot:  this  word  signifies  a  vessel 
6l  for  transporting  passengers,  merchandise,  Ac.  There  is  usually 
added  to  it  *«it  or  wXAior,  ac  wKoior  hwi^rtAor  i  at  least,  oue  or  other  of 
tliem  mast  be  understood,  for  iwinoXos  in  this  sense  i<  always  an  ad- 
jective. The  author  of  the  life  of  Homer,  attributed  to  Herodotus, 
has  employed  it  in  the  same  way,  §  xtx.    See  alio  die  Lexicon  of 


■  Albm.  DvipiMN»a]>li.  lib.  il.  cap.  »*- 
P.1M.X. 

»U.  ia.ii.  «sj>.xiv)tt.  ^f1.A.    Aa- 
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tlmtms.  p.  43.  of  ttic  Snd  edition,  uodertlic  word 'ATv^roXa,  with  the 
Iranicd  note  of  Ruhnkea.  Bat  it  signifies  more  commotily  a  roari- 
titne  expedition,  a  fle«t,  rs  in  this  ]>ssftage  of  Plutarch  :  *  el  eipfia- 

y(N  Kai  (M  v^m^m  ro^  *A0ij>7)6ei/  airotfrciXoiM 'woXifiitmi  >ofil^v- 

r«(,  "  the  allies  and  the  islunders  (akinir  the  Athenian  flciMs  for  «ne- 
miea."  Tliis  has  induced  Grouovius  to  make  the  herald  go  by  sea 
to  Miletus,  though  it  would  bare  been  more  natural  to  send  him  by- 
land.  My  opinion  (which  is  also  ibal  of  Mr.  WesseUng,  and  1  may  say 
of  M.  BellaTiger,)  ifl  further  confirmed  by  the  oonatderation  that  tfais 
word  also  signifies  a  person  *  sent  to  any  place  with  orders.  Ixo- 
\»t  is  said  of  a  body  of  people  who  go  eiihcr  by  sea  or  land  to 
execute  an  ondertakiug.'  IVvXoi  hi  tonv  l-wi  irp&ltv  riva  noptUfitvoy 
vA^Ooi,  (ire  ^l  *€«>',  tir*  tai  ^^^ji-  As  it  ia  useless  to  accumulate 
«xuDple«  on  a  point  so  Tery  clear,  I  shall  content  myself  with  adding 
these  two : '  tKiytro  hi  h  irrtiVoc  <\rat  tit  yXttolhat, '  it  was  said  that 
tbcexpedition  was  directed  against  the  Pisidians;*'  X/x{rj>  i'  t/in  flv- 
lUatt  uifQffTokaiatr  Oliivotfi  o  TkAftm;  *  at  Ituglh  the  wretched  (Edipus 
arrifed  by  the  order  (par  renvoi)  of  Apollo  Python."  It  may  he  re- 
marked also,  that  Herodotu«  on  a  hundred  occasions  uses  the  verb 
irovriWnt  for  journeys  by  land.  See,  amongst  others,  Book  i, 
^  ccTrti.  Book  Tii.  (j  xxvi.  and  cxxxv.  Book  iv.  ^  ccnr.  Hook 
IX.  ^  I..  MoreoTcr,  who  does  not  know  llmt  the  name 'A;ri>(m»Aot, 
Apostles,  was  given  to  the  men  whom  Jesus  Chiiat  sent  to  preach  the 
gospel  alt  over  the  earth  ? 

The  simple  oTiWoitai  is  said  equally  of  journeys  by  land  as  of  sea 
voyages.  An  example  of  its  application  to  land  journeys  is  found  in 
St.  John  Chrysostom  '.^  ro  yap  aaripa  v«Xe<rat  rovf  Muyowt  JSvaiOef,  sal 
ri  fiap/iiipovt  A*t>f>af  rogaurriy  itvobn^iiav  9r<i\atl^ai,  Hart  ■wpotnm'ijoai 
tor  iy  oirapyAyoit  koi  farvp  mfttvov  . .  .  firtSova  Jf  car'  &vBptjTtit'  -^v. 

With  regard  to  the  artifice  of  Thrasybialus,  Polyeenus  speaks  of 
it,  Book  VI.  of  his  Stratagems,  chap,  xlvii.  p.  593. 

XXlll.  'Oftn\ayiavoi  H  a^i  Aiirflwi]  Tkr  Lrttrinns  also  agrettbout 
it.  Herroogenes'  wishing  to  show  that  the  ancients  used  two 
methods  in  their  narratives,  one  for  their  own  security,  which  con- 
sisted in  putting  tlic  history  into  the  nioutli  of  a  thin)  person,  the  other 
to  entrap  the  public  confidence  by  resting  the  narrative  on  another 
testimony,  cites  the  following  passage  of  Herodotus  as  a  proof  of  his 

*  Plutarch,  in  Pkoriou.  p.  T40.  P.  p.  \l%- 

*  Titan  Lciic.  Vocum    I'lBtaoicinmi.         '  Euii|ii(l.  PhcrnkMi.  vrr*.  1072. 

VOC.  'AnioT^Ka,  /  llir.  CbrjKUSt.  iu  MhCCJik-uiti.  Ilottljl. 

*  Scb»tiiut.  .\|Hillauii  Rhad.  »A  hh.  i.     tii.  p.  fll.  A. 

*rn.  701.  p.  It0.  in  nvptsfc  parte,  laa.  17.        <  lleiiuoKi-iici  «fpl  K*9itao  Uirirtim. 

*  Xvtiopj),  'Af«S.  lib.  iU.  c«i>.  i.  %  vH.    p.  IST.  L.  W)  ci  S3. 
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■  The  Corintlitaiis   thus  report  it,   and    the  LeibiaM 
agree  with  them.' 

KtSapytir]  Flayer  on  the  Cithara.  Tlie  Lexlha*  KtffopyMt.  The 
nSa^yiiai' differs  from  the  KtOapurrttt .  But  to  be  aware  of  tliia  difference, 
it  ntnt  be  known  that  the  ancienU  CAlIetl  the  Lyre  not  onW  X^q,  but 
also  Ki6ap<i,  and  that  KiQapa  n  the  Citham,  whence  our  word  Gnitar; 
though  the  Cithnra  and  the  Guitar  arc  very  diffcreot  inslrumeots. 
Apolki  iaTeoted  the  Lyre,  aad  Mercury  the  Cilharit.  Homer  in  hiB 
Hymn  to  Mercury,  47th  and  following  versi^s,  gires  a  description  of 
the  Citbani.  Taking  this  for  granted,  llie  uBaptgrnt  touched  the 
Lyre,  and  the  KiBapfbit  the  Cithora,  accompanyiD^  bis  voice.  We 
aball  speak  more  largely  of  the  Cithara,  note  4.  on  Book  iv.  %  cxcii. 

SiSypttfifiof  ^ot^aayra]  lyhacompoted  the  IHlhyrembiu.  "The  Di- 
tbynnbut  wns  a  tort  of  hymn  in  honor  of  Bacchus  and  of  wine  t  the 
poetryof  which  wmliotd  and  free,  the  style  figurative,  turgid,  and  very 
otwcure.  The  composers  of  the  Dilhyrambus,  lays  Suidas,'  apoke  ouly 
ou  exalted  subjects,  lucb  as  clouds,  meteors,  &c.  It  seems  very  pro- 
bable, that  the  Dilhyrambic  poetry  owed  its  origin  to  an  assembly  of 
drinkers,  whose  genius  was  healed  by  wine,  and  then  developed  that 
poetic  fire  which  is  the  very  &oul  of  the  Uithyrambus.  Pliilochorua 
tells  us,'  that  the  Dilhyrambi  were  sung  oaly  whilst  pouriog  lit^lious 
toBaccbisSfOr  in  coounitling  a  debauch  of  wine.  Hence  tUatlicentiouf 
cocaposition  of  words,  those  wild  and  involved  metaphors,  those  in- 
versions of  language,  thai  disorder  in  the  arrangement  of  the  thoughts, 
that  cootempi  of  rule  in  the  versiBcalion,  &c.  Epicharmua  '  also  ob- 
serves, that  a  waier-dtiuker  uevcr  madu  a  good  Oithytambic  poeu" — 

BSLLAVOEK. 

Sainl  Clement  of  Alexandria '  attributes  the  iavcnlion  of  tbe  Ditby- 
rambus  to  Lassus  of  Henuione.  This  Lassus  is  Uie  same  whom 
Hcrodotos  and  Suidas  calK  Lasus.  He  flourished  in  the  56th  Olym- 
piad, and  uuder  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  according  to  Suidas:' 
but  he  must  needs  be  mistiLkeQ;  for  Darius  reij^ned  not  till  towards 
the  end  of  the  third  year  of  the  64th  Olympiad.  Kuster  ought  to  have 
remarked  tbis  in  his  notes.  But  however  that  may  be,  the  tjmu  was 
posterior  to  Aiion  of  Methymnus,  who  lived  in  the  3Jth  Olympiad;  * 
and  yet  it  appears  from  Pindar  and  from  his  acboUaat,*  that  this 


■Amow-    Wt/i    ilt»Ui¥ 

■  Suidas,  TOc.  AttufMiitMMnm^M. 
'  Alfcea.  OnpBOMph.  lib.  iiv.  p.  038. 

'  U.  tM.  B. 

*  Clencat.   At«iaiui    Stiuauit.  lib.  i. 
VeL  i.  [h  US.  L  S.  Gudaa,  roc.  Airof.   I 
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BcicB  of  poetry  was  so  anckat,  that  the  re«J  iareDtor  was  uoknown. 
learn,  howeircr,  tliat  Pindar,  iti  the  songs  which  )ie  composed  tOt 
he  accompanied  by  dances,  tv  roU  'Ywop')(litiaatf,  said  that  the  Diiby- 
ranibua  had  been  iiiveated  at  Naxos,  and  that  in  ihc  first  br>o^  of  hia 
Dichyrambi,  iieaeserLd  ihuL  it  wan  atTiircbca;  but  in  ihe  25lli  verse 
of  the  I3thOlyropic.  he  thought  with  Herodotus,'  ihEit  thisspi-cit!*  of 
po«try  W9S  firtt  known  al  Coitulb.  Arclitluvhut,*  anterior  botb  (o  Lai 
BUS  and  lo  Arion.uses  tht^  word  Ditliyrambiis  )q  those  iritly  diiliyram-' 
ic  verses  which  Atbenisus  has  preserved, '  but  which  ere  found  much 
lore  ooriect  Jn  the  l&t  volums  of  Bmnck's  Analecta,  p.  4ff. 

^lufiiaoia  ayairrat 

Xuyn^dvvtfOcit  fpifat, 

*'  I  know  how  to  commence  the  Dithjrambus,  that  beaulifiil  hymn 

'^  honor  of  Uncchnf,  when  my  brain  is  smitten  by  the  light ning^-flaaU 

of  wine."  ('  Lorsquc  j'ni  Ic  cerveau  frapp^  de  la  foiidre  du  vin.')         ■ 

The  poet  Ion,  n-ho  wrote  comedies,  epigrams,  pmans,  liyinns.son^s, 

fftnd  clerics,  had  acquired  great  reputation  in  this  species  of  poetry:' 

tas  had  also  Menalippides,  who  lived  about  the  CStU  Olympiad  :  irt 

ii  Ai9i>pn;4/9fi  M*\aytifvli>iv  raOav/iutrn.  *     Aristophanes  rallies  Ion  on 

'  Itis  Dithyrambic  poetry  in  his  roniedy  entitled  Peace.     With  regard 

to  this  poet,  ths  reader  may  consult  Richard  Benitcy's  letter  to  Mill, 

fiOth  and  following  P^g^s- 

The  DithyTiimbus-^  wms  composed  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  and  takes 
Ha  name  from  circumstances  which  befel  that  god  ;  either  that  he  was 
brought  up  nenr  the  town  of  Nysa,  in  a  carern  with  two  entrances  ; 
that  he  camo  out  of  the  thigh  of  Jupiter,  the  aeanis  by  which  he  was 
there  envlostrd  being  unstitched  ;  or  (hat  he  seriiied  to  hate  had  a 
double  birth,  from  Ihe  womb  of  Semcle  and  from  the  ihigh  of  Jtiptier. 
Euripides  would  convey  this  meaning,  when  he  says,*  '*  His  father 
Jupiterenatched  him  from  the  midet  of  the  immortal  lire,  and  placed 
him  witliiii  his  thigh,  crying,  Enter,  O  DilhyrainbuG,  into  my  uwn 
body ;  preserved  by  my  care,  Thebes  shall  celebrate  you  by  this 
name."  It  should  seem,  from  these  verses,  that  Bacchus  was  known 
hkewisc  by  the  uamc  of  Dithyrambus. 


•  Scholiut.  FirnUri,  Ibid.  p.  144.  col  1. 
tin.  0.  ace. 

*  Ite  \'md  afUrr  the  SDlh  Ol^muiML 
ClBmool.  Alniaiitlr.  SuomftC.  lib.  i.  Vol. 
i,  p.  198-    f^f  aUo  noi»  above,  on  ^  sji. 

'  Athtn.  DvipnoKUpl).  Ub.  Uv.  cttp.  Ti. 
p.038.A.  B. 

'Scboliul.  ArUcopliiLBit)  mI  Pimbi, 


vcn.su. 

*  X«iiaph<  Socrtti*  M'^ntmbil.  Uh.  i. 
ctft,  IT.  i  iii.  p.  JS.  Con(.  Suulaa  in  bac 
voc.  e(  ibi  Kui<u^r. 

/Procli  CliR'fetonuilh.  apuil  PUciinm. 
p.  9811. 

'  EuiipiiL  iu  Baccb.  *ei9.  515.  ci  odik 
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He  who  obtained  the  prize  at  tbe  Dithyrnnbic  compoiitioii  was  re- 
waidpd  with  an  ox,  as  w«  tenrn  fitim  Pindftr,  who  citlls  the  D'rtbyrBmbiit 
also,*  BofUnft.  '  Bove«>agcns,'  and  rrom  tlie  Lc:ticon  of  Apollonius, 
wbicb  we  ove  to  the  laboura  of  M.  Villuison,  wbcre  vie  find  that  a  bejfer 
wu  tbe  prise  of  Ditbjrainbic  pi>etr;,  *roiij^t0v/)n^/3oit  a&kpv^yli^it. 

The  Diiliyratnbic  poets  epoke  only  of  exalted  objecta,  and  their 
bold,  and  fietiuenily  turgid  style  was  lost  in  melaphors,  and,  as  one 
nty  tay,  in  the  clouds.  Which  occasioned  Trygaeus,  who  had  ascended 
to  heaven  lo  implore  Jupiter  to  grant  peace  to  the  Greeks, '  to  say, 
"  that  on  his  roHd  thither,  he  h:id  <rn<.:ounl«'r«d  the  souls  of  two  or 
tliTse  Dilhyrftiabic  poets.  What  were  they  doing  ?  inquires  his  ser- 
vant. They  were  collecting-  some  preambles  that  were  fluttering  about 
in  tfa«  air,  asswert  Trygieus." 

AMlmrra  iv  Ko^'rO^J  And  jKrfvrmed  it  at  Cirrinlh,  This  the  Latin 
translator  has  correctly  rendered,  *  Dociiit  Coniithi  Dilhyraiabani,' 
It  is  Well  known  that  the  expression  *  docere  fabnlam'  is  applied  to  the 
1^1  who  gives  liis  composition  to  the  public,  or  causes  it  to  be  rcpre- 
nnted.  Dio  Chrysostom''  uses  tbe  very  atime  expression  as  Hero- 
dotut,  whicb  would  tempt  one  lo  believe  that  he  has  copied  him.  Tbe 
Pilbyianibic,  the  Tragic,  and  the  Comic  (loels  were  distinguished  by 
tbe  title  ^<^#raAot,' tnasteis.  But  tliis  term  is  not  so  exclusively 
applied  to  these  poeu,  but  that  maalcians  were  sometimes  called  by 
it,  at  may  be  seen  in  many  inscriptions  reported  by  .Spao,  in  hit 
Travels.  M.  de  Valois  brtngr>  an  example  froin  Demosthenes,  iu  his 
ootct  OB  apassa^  quoted  from  Harpocration. 

XXiV.  Tm  hi  iir  ry  TirXayvi]  Wfien  ht  was  On  board  the  vtnel. 
('  Lorsqu'U  fut  sur  le  vaisscan.*)  Hiis  passage  is  somewhat  perplex- 
ing. In  the  Greek  it  is,  rovt  hi  Iv  t^  «c\.ay«i,  whicb  all  the  interpre- 
ters eiplain,  'qooin  igitur  allum  tenetent,'  when  they  were  oa  tbe 
open  s«a. 

A  few  lines  further  on,  the  Corinthians  order  Arion  to  kill  himself, 
i/ke  would  enjoy  ihc  rites  of  sepulture.  Mr.  Wesseling  says  on  tlii* 
attbject:  "  This  passage  has  appeared  difficult  to  a  learned  mas 
(ReiskeV'  bat,  for  my  pari,  I  think  it  sufficiently  obvious.  The 
sailors  bold  out  hopes  to  Arion  that  thoy  will  bury  Uun,  if  he  kills  him- 
self." 

This  answer  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  remove  the  difficnlty.  If  they 
areonl  at  sea.,  as  all  tbe  interpretations  have  it,  where  are  tbcy  to  bury 


I'PSadwiOl 
'  Ariwpfc.  Pie.  vtn  ms. 


pir.  Od.  xiii.  nn.  St. 
Ulmefl,  p.  704.  roc. 


'  I>ia  Clir}->Mt  OrsL  xnvfi.  p.4$>.  A. 
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bhnl  If  ihey  liaU  thrown  hU  body  iutu  tbs  water,  that  would  not  be 
giving  tiim  the  rites  of  sepulture.  We  know  that  the  people  of  Atheni 
c<pii(lemti«d  to  death  cerlaJn  of  their  generalii,  who  hnd  not  brought 
home  the  dead  bodies  after  the  naval  Action  with  the  Argtnusi  i  and 
DO  one  of  them  alleged  in  his  justification,  that  consigning  these 
bodies  to  the  waves  was  giving  them  lepullure.  And  if  the  sailors 
hud  kept  the  body  of  Arion  till  ihcy  reacbe<l  Corinth,  ttiey  would 
hftve  incurred  the  risk  of  being  discovered. 

It  appears  clear  to  me,  from  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  that  this 
;veot  could  have  happened  only  in  the  port  of  I'arentnni,  or  rather 

an  anchorage  near  that  port.  It  was  there  that  the  Corinthians 
Contrived  the  destnictioa  of  Arion,  and  upon  that  coast  that  they 
promised  to  bury  him.  Tliis  opinion  is  conBrmed  by  the  following 
worda,  which  occur  a  few  lines  afterwards,  ^ai  ruvi  /iiv  Awo-wXiuf  It 
KopivSoy.  'ArorXtiv  significti  clearly  enough,  to  set  sail  from  one 
piftcu  to  auolhcr,  and  not '  caraum  teuerc,*  aa  most  of  tlic  translators 
have  it.  Ammonius  asserts  it  positively, " 'AwturXeTv  hi  r«  it  rirrvv 
tyof  uTapriv.  Besides,  let  me  ciaU,  if  the  ship  had  been  out  at  tea, 
rilh  what  propriety  could  Herodotus  bare  used  this  expression  ? 

Toup,  whose  authority  is  of  greiu  weight,  expresses  the  same 
O}naion,  in  a  letter  which  he  has  written  to  me.  It  may  be  objected, 
th&t  AuluB  Oellitis  has  rendered  this  pasHage  in  ihc  same  manner  as 
the  other  translators,  ' '  navique  in  alluni  proved^ ;'  but  it  is  known 
that  this  writer  added  largely  to  the  narrative  of  Herodotus. 

NtS/iev  Toy'Op6ti>v]  ExtmUd  the  Ortkian  air.  The  Greek  has  it,  *  the 
Ortliian  Nomos.'  This  Nomos  was  calculated  for  psnicular  insiruments 
—for  example,  the  Cilhara;  upon  which,  as  Platarch  aays,'  "it  was 
not  formerly  permitted,  as  it  is  now,  lo  compose  cxlem]iore  airs.  The 
musiciuDS  preevrvcd  in  each  of  thcuc  airs,  (i.  c.  composed  expressly  for 
the  iniitrumcot,)  the  tone  that  was  peculiar  to  it;  hence  they  were 
called  Nomoi,  that  is  to  say,  fixed  and  regulated  examples,  because 
it  was  forbidden  to  transgress  the  particular  law  {fiyofiivfiivov)  regu- 
lating the  tone  of  each."  Aristotle  a$k»,'"*  Why  are  the  airs  that  are 
sung  called  fifM  ?  Was  it  that,  before  the  use  of  letters,  they  sung; 
the  laws,  rovtviftevi,  that  thoy  might  not  he  forgotten,  aa  is  now  the 
practice  with  the  Agathyrsi,  which  occasions  llie  first  of  their  latter* 
■ongs  to  retain  the  uame  of  the  6rst?"-' 


•  Annum,  npl  j^Iwv  koI  taupipmv  \*- 
{far,  Toc.  nXiiV.  p.  1 13. 

*AuL  Ci«ll,  Kocu  Atiic.  Ub.  xvi.  ^ 

'Plntiicti.(leMiuic).p.  11S».B,C. 


^  Ah»Wl.  Proliknu  ^  six-  ProH.  iiviii. 
p.  TM.  C. 

'  Tbat  U,  lucla  u  wvn  retiUy  soatl  ud 
Qothiiig  more. 

/Tl»t  b  tfi  Mf^  the  IsK*. 
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The  Orlhian  Nomos '  was  so  air  coinpofied  fbr  the  fliite  or  tbe 
Citbsis.  U  IB  mentioDed  by  several  author*.  The  modulation  was 
<ligniliccl, '  the  rhythm  remftrkabty  lively  and  Hpin(«d,  which  rendered 
it  very  well  adapted  to  encourag:*  warrtors.  Dio  Chrywwtom  says/ 
that  Timolheua  did  not  play  before  Alexander  anfi  and  efTcminate 
ain  00  the  liute,  such  as  might  incline  him  to  sIoiK  and  retaxatioo : 
aod  he  adds,  tiiat  Timotheus,  as  he  thinks,  played  the  Oithiao  air,  or 
Nomoa.  This  air  '  was  also  called,  according  to  the  tame  writer,  the  air 
of  Minerra.  Polymnestes '  introduced  the  Orthian  Nomos  into  Sparta. 

Aiyov9i]  Ab  is  rejwrted,  Herodotus  doea  not  guaranty  tbia 
alory.  Vie  conteots  bioiseir  witb  reporting  the  popalar  tradition  of 
lh«  beahians  and  the  Corinthians.  It  tniiit  have  been  in  a  tnoment 
of  ioadt-<^rteney  that  M.  Voltaire  imputes  it  to  him./ 

St.  Ao^slingare  it  no  greater  credit;  but  he  makes  an  admi- 
rable use  of  this  example  to  confound  those  pagans  who  refused  their 
belief  to  the  miracle  of  Jonas  in  liie  whale.  "  Hec  qiioc|iie  illi,  cum 
quibos  animus,  malunt  irridere,  quarn  credere:  qui  tamcn  io  suis 
Itlterit  creilunt  Arioncm  Methymneeuiil  nobilisstiiium  citharistaui, 
can  eitet  dejectua  e  navi,  exceptum  dclphini  dorao,  et  ad  terras  esse 
pcnrcetum." 

The  probability  is,  as  I  thinic  1  have  prolty  well  proved  in  a  former 
note.  (seop.  27.)  that  Arion  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  io  the  port  of 
Tarenlum,  or  rather  at  an  anchorage  near  that  port,  that  he  gained 
the  shore,  ant]  that  the  Corinthiati»  without  further  inquiry  set 
■ail.  tf  there  be  any  truth  in  the  remainder  of  the  story,  he  pro- 
bably net  with  a  Teasel  that  was  ready  to  sail,  which  being  swifter 
thao  that  of  the  Corinthians,  he  reached  the  poet  before  ihem.  Thero 
was  at  the  prow  gf  each  vessel  a  figure  called  wapaviiftoy  rQt 
itin,  from  which  the  vessel  frequently  took  its  name.  Such  were 
the  Centaur  and  the  Pislris  of  Virgil.  The  vessel  which  Arioo  en- 
tered the  second  lime,  hud  very  likely  a  dolphin  at  her  prow;  and  it 
will  be  easily  perceived,  without  further  observation,  that  this  circtuo- 
ttsnce  nay  have  given  rise  to  the  atory  of  Ariou  and  the  Dolphin. 

I  should  tliink  likewise  that  Helle  sailed  in  a  vessel  that  bore 
the  figure  of  a  wether  at  the  prow,  and  that  from  hence  cornea  the 
atory  of  her  having  crossed,  on  the  back  of  that  animal,  the  aea 
which  bears  her  name. 

Pliny  the  naturalist,*  after  citing  many  facts  to  prove  the  good-will 


■  Vhfli--'  Arutopk.  Ml  .\cbkn.  ven. 
U. 
'U.ikJ. 

*  Du  DirvMAC.  cl«  Hogiu,  n.  1.  A. 

'  Id.  iba.  B. 
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of  the  iloIphiD  toward*  tnaokind,  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
story  of  Arioo  may  be  lru«  t  but  thia  is  not  the  only  iiistauce  of  hit 
credwlity. 

'AraBtjfia  ^aXxtoir  ^  H^v]  -^  iittlt  ttalue  of  bromt.  If  this  ttattit 
feally  be  on  otferin^  of  Anon,  it  designates  emblrniatically  the  ves- 
sel on  which  he  embarked,  aod  which  carried  at  her  prow  ihc  image 
of  a  dolphin.  On  the  base  of  this  stxtiie  was  the  t'ollowing'  inacrip- 
Uot),  or,  as  tlie  aocieDts  express  it,  epigram  :  "Thia  conveyance,(under 
the  j^iidancc  of  hear? n,  saved  from  the  sea  of  Sicily,  Arion,  the  son 
ofCj^lon."  ^Uliao  has  preserved  it  to  us.'  This  niiihur  adds  u  hymn 
of  thanksgiving  by  the  same  Atton,  in  honor  or  Neptune,  in  which, 
filled  with  gratitadc  towards  the  dolphin  wlio  »avcd  his  life,  he  c«le- 
bnles  the  lasle  of  that  fish  for  music  This  hymn,  which  appears 
to  me  of  much  later  date,  is  more  correctly  giren  in  Bninck't 
Analecta.* 

XXV,  Kai  irrtiKptirtiplhiav  viHptey  KoKXiiroy]  An  intaid{damatqnin(t} 
aauctr.  All  the  translatora  understand  by  this  expression  that  tbiQ 
nucer  was  soldered  to  the  cup  :  which  would  not  be  very  convenient. 
Ptimamaft,  or  rather  his  Latin  translator,  has  doubtless  led  them 
into  this  error.  After  staling,  that  in  his  time  the  iron  foot  of  this 
cup  was  to  be  seen,  he  adds, '  rovro  V\uvk(^  fik*  i^r^v  l^yor  rov  X/ov, 
0ibiipw  KoKKnetv  hvi^it  tvptirroc  This  passage  here  ligniBes,  as  la 
Herodotus,  the  art  of  inlaying  ('  demasquiner')  invented  by  OUucus ; 
at  least  tlic  expression  admits  of  this  interpretation. 

St.  Jerome'  has  rendered  this  same  passage,  mentioning  GUucus* 
S  Olaucus  Chiua  primus  fcrri  inter  so  giutinum  excogitaviu*  But  that 
ptrhaps  may  only  mean  that  the  inlaying  ('  damasquinuro')  was  coarse, 
as  io  its  infancy  it  would  piobably  be. 

Inlaying  ('  la  damasquiDure')  ia  the  art  of  engraving  or  cutting  into 
iron  or  steel,  and  filling  up  the  cavity  so  made  with  a  wire  or  alip  of 
some  other  metal.  It  is  the  in^ertioD  of  this  wire  that  Herodotus 
duignales  by  KoWriaa.  Cold  as  well  as  silver  was  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  appears  from  these  verses  of  the  Larissni,  *  a  tragedy  by 
Sophocles,  of  which  only  a  f«w  fragments  remain:-'' 

XaXnrAaroui  \t&j^as  inTiBth  ffpttr. 


■  £Iiui.  d«  Xstot.  Aaimiil.  Ub,  sU. 
rfT.  p.  715. 
Atnlecte  *•«.  VoR-  Onnc.  Vol  iU.  p. 


rsp.  xIt.  p.  715. 


SST. 

•  I'mimii.  Phodc.  eif  e  lilx.  x.  cup.  rr. 
P-SM- 
„  *  E«Kb.CkrMuc.OI]riiip.xx«.4.p^t30. 


•  Thi<  pi«M  waa  st«0  call^'d  Acririu*, 
mil  il  is  undrr  this  nim*:  ihu  Ijrundi  liM 
piibli*lu>il  fraamriiica  af  it,  ia  his  •■Ctil- 
leat  eiUtiun  oi  Sujihutlc*. 

/Aihrn.  Uri[iiiMopk.  lib.  sj.  cap.  u!;  jf. 
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'£nr«jiar'  tU  dptffioi'  i&iKom  tit. 

**  AcrUiui  proclaimed  game*  to  wliicti  all  stran^rs  were  to  be  %d- 
mitud.  ftnd  propoacd  for  ibc  prize  cauldrons  of  brass.  (Irinkiiig<cup« 
tBCriMted  wild  gold**  and  otiiuii  of  maoaive  silver,  amounUng  iii 
Ullo  120." 

Tfae  manner  of  Mtling  precioiH  slones  was  called  XStuaSWif^tt. 
EralMthenet '  tay*,  in  B  letter  to  Hagetor  the  lacedsmooiaa, 
"  They  did  dol  uffur  to  the  gods  cups  of  silver,  or  eorichbd  with  pre* 
cioua  •loqes,  but  of  the  day  of  the  promonlory  Coiias."  KfMriipm 
yitfi  Ivrifvay  roi»  fkoii,  owr  ipyiiptor,  otwe  XtOotaXXiirtn;  AAAa  r#i  KmX»- 
iiot.  TbeopOTDpiia  '  makes  use  of  the  siiiiiu  word,  in  bit  descriptioa 
of  tbe  pr«paratioas  made  by  the  kio^  of  Persia  od  his  entrance  into 
Egypt:  itririftaru  tai  cparifpa,  Jr  nws  fiiv  XtfioroXXf^foM,  roM  i*  &A- 
Idw  iitpifi^  cdi  voXvreXwi  ^Ibtt  af  itvtwtvfifiiron.  "  There  were 
■MD  dfinkiitg  cups  and  rstes,  some  of  which  were  set  with  precious 
stones,  and  others  nchly  and  skilfully  wrought"  These  authors 
did  not  choose  to  say  that  the  precious  sluoes  were  soldered  ;  iWy 
understood  the  manner  iu  which  they  were  sel,  which  was  indeed 
rough  enough,  as  appears  to  us  from  what  remains  of  the  works  of 
the  aucieots  in  this  kind.  This  saucer  ('  sour^upe*)  doubtless  ^va 
rise  to  the  proverb  rAoicow  ri^Mt,  •  the  art  of  Glaucus,'  of  which  Mar- 
cellus,  bisltop  of  Ancyra.,  ^  has  given  several  explanations. 

Tbe  art  of  soldering  is  very  useful,  and  its  inventor,  whoever  Ik  b«, 
certainly  deserves  praise ;  but  will  it  be  believed  that  this  art  should 
hare  baen  Mylvd  tiik  art,  par  tJtceUmcr ;  and  that  an  iroa  saucer, 
which  possessed  no  other  mcril  than  ihut  of  bcitig  soldered,  should 
have  appeared  one  of  the  most  curious  of  all  the  otfieiioga  discovered 
at  DclphosI 

1  find,  moreover,  thai  the  latins  have  sometimes  expressed  the  art 
of  inlaying  (*  Ja  damasquinure')  by  '  ferniaiinare,'  from  the  coorsa 
Biaiuwr  in  which  that  beautiful  art  was  then  executed,  though  that 
word  generally  signifies  nothing  more  than  to  solder.  *  '  Habebat  in 
Mininko  digito  sinislrce  manAs,  annulum  grandem  subauratum,  ex- 
|gMU>  vera  articulo,  digiti  sequentis  minorem,  ut  mihi  vidcb&tur,  to- 


If  I  fatter  W  rigaify  ordinxr;  gitifinf:, 
ift«  iakyiBCi  i^  tnwIi  oI  Bllm.  it 
■^^w,  «V(«  maaiitc  :  theanr«n«a  thn*- 
fin*  ^  KM  snwla  lo  lb*  VI  of  inlnving. 
£«c.TaAiiB. 

'  Macnb.  SsUtmaL  lib.  v.  csp.  ni.  p. 
449. 


'  l,arngtn.  do  Suh!,  ^  xFit.  p.  22l>  ex 
«dii.  ToQu ;  \  x]lii.  p.  Ite.  «i  edit.  Zack. 
P<*rco. 

'  KuMbtni  Mstn  Miim>lhtiii,  lib.  i. 
r>|>.  hi  p.  t&.  I<._N.U.  Thia  ■nrk  la  bi 
th^f  Sd  vol.,  Kfier  the  dnDOmttnlion  of  ibe 
G<»|>cl  wiii  the  rpfnatiea  of  lli^rocin. 

'  Petroui  SatTrk.  np.  xxiii.  p.  ITS. 
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turn  aureutn,  led  plan«  /erreit  tfluti  steHis/emtminatum.'  Theie 
reasons  appear  lo  mu  neceuarily  to  incline  the  hkUnce  to  tlie  side 
of  the  inlaying  fas  applied  to  ttiis  particulnr  vessel  it  is  to  be  sup- 
pOKd*];  but  if  ther«  reniaiucd  any  doubt,  ibe  Tollowing  passnge  of 
AlhcDsus  might  remove  it."  Eibofitf  b'  avro  xai  hfith  AyaKtiftrvoy  iv 
AfX^tf  4M  iXfiBUt  0iai  6lwv  £ta  ra  ir  airy  IvrtrofMVfAtytt  Subifita,  m) 
&XXa  Tiyit  Su/ifta  xai  ifii'Tnfua.  "  AVe  have  ourselves  seen  this  saucer 
in  the  temple  of  Uclphos,  where  it  was  consecrated.  It  is  certainly 
n-ortb  seeing,  from  the  little  animals,  insects,  and  plants  represented 
on  it."  It.  was  then  from  thene  representations  of  animnlt,  insects, 
and  plants,  represented  on  the  saucer,  that  it  became  ao  object  of 
attraction  to  the  curious. 

It  was  usual  for  the  ancients  to  place  the  cup  or  vase  ('  crat^rc') 
upon  a  saucer  or  salvcc  ('  soucoupe'),  but  this  saucer  was  no  pait  of 
the  cup.     The  Greeks  also  called  this  base*  liritrraToi'  {•vAfrrttfa. 

The  late  Count  de  Caylus'  had  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  transla- 
tors of  Herodotus,  and  he  cites  the  patsa^  where  Pausanias  mentions 
this  cup.  I  am  the  less  inclined  to  refute  his  reasoning,  as  it  comprises 
noihiug  which  I  have  not  already  laid  before  the  reader :  but  as  be  hi\B 
adopted  this  hypothesis  lo  prove  the  scarcity  of  iron,  and  the  hi);h 
value  set  upon  it  in  the  lime  of  AlyaUcs,  I  shall  in  few  wonls  ex- 
amine, whether  iron  was  really  so  scarce  and  so  valuable,  under  the 
reign  of  tltis  prince,  as  our  illustrioMD  author  pretends. 

The  discovery  of  iron  and  the  method  of  working  it  are  very  an- 
cieDt.  The  bed  of  Og,  king  of  Batan,  was  of  iroD.^  This  princ« 
was  conjjuercd,  according  to  Father  Petau,  in  the  year  322*i  of  the 
Julian  period,  149*2  years  before  our  era.  The  Scriptures  mention 
works  of  this  metal  at  a  much  earlier  period. 

But  to  coullnc  ourselves  to  tbo  profane  writers, — the  author  of  the 
poem  entitled  Phoionis*  says,  that  Cclrais,  Daninnmencus,  and  Ac- 
non,  by  birth  Phrygians  and  iulubiiunts  of  Mount  Ida.  first  disco* 
Tcred  the  ingenious  art  of  Vulcan,  working  in  iron  by  means  of  firer 
and  producing  BOiue  fair  specitiieus.  Besides.  Pboroneus,  in  honor  of 
whom  this  poem  was  written,  was,  according  to  Acusilaus,  the  first 
of  men.  /  Hiis  is  certainly  not  to  he  taken  literally,  becaiiM;  he  ac- 
quired that  epithet  by  being  the  6rst  who  had  changed  the  barbarous 


*  Not  rspwMwd  in  tb«  original. 

■  AU]«Q.  Deipnaaoph.  lilt.  i.  tup.  liii. 

*  Antinuil- Atiaticji.SS.     Ailieu.  Iixo 
IsodMo.  tt. 

'  Bccucil   d'Antiquitf*   Eg^TptKouirs. 
Etniuiict,  ite.  Vol.  i.  p.  240.  Ml. 
'  I>oulcTonoiu.  cap.  iii.  vcnin  1). 

*  11l«  ijcbojiiut  of  AiKiltoiuvs  Kbodioa 


Uu  preserved,  io  the  llSStli  T<^n«  of  ihe 
tot  Ilook  of  thci  Ar^dnntk*.  ibe  frnpneDt 
of  Ibis  [lOmi,  ui  whuli  I  linvi-juhtpv,'D  llie 
milmtBiii'e.  Suxbn  kImi  nn-ntioiia  lii«M 
Iduui  DiurtjU,  ((j('0|[niidi.  lib.  x.  |>.  723, 
ot  TX.)  iui<l  Si.  ClrnMit  of  Alcxaiulria 
[StramaL  lib.  i.  p.  Hi3.}. 

I  ClciucQl.  Alrxon^.    Stiotnat.  lil^.  ii 
p.  S80. 
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mtAAen  of  ili«  Ai^ana : '  and  that  he  had  nstemblcd  then  together 
iattCOtnoiOD  place  of  abode,  called,  after  bim»elf,  Ibe  town  of  Plioro- 
mU.  *  Pboroneus  was  the  »oii  of  Inadiua.  and  mgned  about  tbe 
year  2788  of  the  Julian  period,  1926  jears  berorc  our  era.  See  ray 
EsMj  OR  the  Chronology  of  Herodotus,  chap.  x.  §  i.  p.  3L2. 

Thraaylliis ''  fixes  the  discorery  of  iron  1 14  yenn  before  the  founda- 
tion of  Troy,  and  247  year*  before  iho  rape  of  Helen.  Troy  was 
built  in  tbe  329lit  year  of  tbe  Julian  era,  1421  before  tbe  Cbristian  ; 
and  Helen  was  carried  off  in  llie  year  3424  of  the  same  period,  1290 
years  before  our  era.  Iron,  then,  was  discovered  in  the  year  3177  oC 
tbe  Jolian  period,  1537  years  before  our  era. 

The  Oxford  Marbles  '  place  Celniis,  Damnanicneus,  and  the  dis- 
o«»erj  of  iron,  in  the  year  3262,  wbich  is  wid«ly  differtiit  from  the  cal- 
culation of  IlirasyJIus  reported  by  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria :  bat 
perbapi  Thrasyllus  supposed  the  capture  of  Troy  to  have  been  in  the 
year  1209  before  our  era,  as  do  the  Oxford  Marbles.  In  that  case, 
they  nearly  agree.  Bat  however  that  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  th« 
discovery  of  iron  is  very  ancient.  But  was  this  metal  of  high  valua 
under  Alyattes,  kin^  of  I.ydia?  Alyattes  bi-gas  to  leign  in  4098; 
Oicstes  died  in  3521,  that  is  to  say,  577  years  before  the  reign  of 
Alyattes.  His  coffin '  was  of  iron  ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they 
did  not  then,  any  more  than  now,  employ  the  most  valuable  of  ma- 
Herials  for  tlie  enclosing  of  dead  bodies. 

In  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  iron  was  looked  on  as  a  base  metal ;  and 
tUia  legislator  flourished,  according  to  Eratosthenes,-^  108  years  be- 
fore tfao  first  Olympiad,  that  is  to  say,  2<j8  years  before  Alyattes.  Ha 
proscribed  in  Lacedamon  the  use  of  gold  and  sdver,  and  substitulud 
iron  in  their  prace.  This  metal  was  Uien  of  so  littJc  value,  that  Plu- 
tarch t  observes  that  it  required  a  carriage  drawn  by  two  oxen  lo 
transport  the  value  often  mintc. 

Perhaps  this  digression  may  bo  thought  rather  long;  but  if  tbe 
errors  of  ordinary  writers  are  of  little  consequence,  those  of  men  of 
emioence  deserve  attention.  The  works  of  the  former  soon  perish, 
those  of  the  latter  descend  lo  posterity;  tlicy  ate  quoted,  copied,  and 
their  errors  perpetuated.  This  is  my  only  motive  for  undertaking  lo 
refute  CouaiCajtus. 


■  Tatiani  Orac  ad  Uikcos,  cab.  U.  p. 
Ul. 

*  FMuwi.llb.B.c«p.K*.p.l4ft.  nil 
towa  ui  the  mnimmUaK  cvaatrjr  aft«r- 
wMfc  iMk  tfa«  MUM  of  drg<w,  fram  Ar< 
pMi  CSM^na  of  thU  priBM  by  him  daMgb- 


'  ClraMik  Alezaad.  Stramat.  lili.  t.  fi. 
«0I. 

Her,  A*.  Vot.  I. 


*  Mtamon  Oson.  epoch,  xl.  f .  91 .  The 
date  or  ihii  opocb  kppnus  (ibe  IIOS,  I>ot 
it  incMr*  <bv  jear  I43i  Iwforeour  tfn, 
and  caiuc^ucnUj  ibu  yo&r  UU  td  Uu 
Jnlinn  |i(-ri(k). 

'  llvtoitat.  Uh.  i.  ^  Lcviii. 

/  CIna.  .Mcxaad.  »ti«n.  Uli.  i.  y.  40t- 

'  VUttanh.  at  Lycot;.  Vol.  i.  |*.  4(- 
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Oloueus,  tli«  inventor  of  inlayin^,('  la  damasqalnare,')  was  of  Chioii, 
and  not  of  Samos,  as  Rtcp(i»n«  o(  DyMnliiim, Tinder  the  word  AJflAXif, 
pn'tcndft,  where  aUo  he  inak«  Ilcrodohis  to  nay  things  nf  wliirli  tlitit 
anibor  never  dreamed.  Tliose  who  wish  for  tnoro  particular  informa- 
tion as  to  ihiii  artist  may  con»uU  Frandscus  Junius,  *  de  Pictura  Ve- 
toram,  in  Cetalogn  Atttficum,'  p.  p'J. 

The  cup  ef  Olaucns  h»d  acquired  much  celeljrily.  In  ihc  ro. 
manceofAL-hillesTfitiiiH,'  when  the  father  of  Clitophon  ^ivt^sa  snperb 
Kput,  h«  rn»»«d  to  bo  di-tplaycd  a  cnp  ('  crtitire')  consecrated  to 
BAcchos,  which  n-aa  nest  in  estimation  to  llint  of  Glauciis  of  Cliios, 
fxtrarii  rXai-kof  roSXiW  irvrepoy.  M,  Saumaise  undcrstanda  tluB  to 
apply  lo  a  third  cup,  and  Bergcnie  to  a  second,  which  were  both  the 
work  of  this  artist,  llii^tie  learned  men  did  not  understand  tbo  pQs- 
Mgc.  Sec  alto  M.  Villoiion,  '  ad  Lonpi  Pastor.'  p.  141. 
t  Herodotus  ndds,  Qhjt  a(for  iift  xjirwv  tuv  Iv  &r\faiin.  ira6ijfi&n»r. 
T  liRTc  translated  it,  ■  thc^  most  precious  of  nil  the  offerinf^s  scnn  at 
Delphos  :'  for  the  prcposilion  Am  is  here  used  for  jr/io,  and  desigtiQlcs 
eicellencc.  Diou  Caseius  has  snid,  *  spcalting  of  Pompcy.  &ii  .  .  . . 
6«9p.6vat  init  ir&tTbir  Altiv  ivrt,  '  that  which  best  descmes  our  sd- 
miration.'  To  this  exwirple,  I  add  tho  following  from  Atistides,  • 
ei  ci  i*i  tu)  iroiijrwv  wapaff^aOat  fcnprvftiat,  tffri  fiifv  tpyov  q  rat  atraf- 
mv,  H  rdt  TbV  irpoKpiBiv.'iity  bto  ^urrup  nnpaoy^ioOnt,  '  If  wc  miist 
bring  testimonies  frnm  the  poets,  it  is  difncutt  in  adduce  them  from 
all  the  poets,  or  even  fmm  all  those  who  have  excelled.' 

XXVi.  TlpiiToiai'E^olotstl  Ephemi  u'a$  the  ^rtt  citi/,S^c.  itilian' 
relates  that  CrtKsus  having-  sent  ordors  to  Piiidarus,  bis  nephew, 
to  submit  lo  his  aitthoriiy,  and  tliis  prince  tcikini;  no  steps  in  the 
buuness.  he  laid  sief^e  to  the  town.  A  lower,  to  which  afterwarda 
was  given  the  epithet  of  '  traitorous,'  having  fallen  down,  Pindanis 
advised  the  Ephcsians  to  join  by  a  cord  the  gates  and  walls  of 
the  city  to  the  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Diana,  as  if  Ihey  had  made 
a  gift  of  their  city  to  the  (goddess,  (imagining  that  by  this  means  they 
secured  it  from  pUloge,)  and  then  to  seek  Crcesus,  whn,  kiigbins;  at 
their  device,  nevertheless  received  them  favorably.  He  granlcd  them 
permission  to  remain  in  their  town,  and  to  this  grant  added  that  of 
liberty:  but  he  ordered  Pindarus  to  quit  Epheaus.  Sec  also  Pulysn. 
lib.  VI,  cap.  L.  ]>.  59G. 

Tj;  'Aprtfii^i]  Tiiana.  This  goddess  was  called  in  Greek  'Apre/jtj, 
which  is  also  ibo  moon :  she  had  received  this  name  because  she 


•AvhiUp*  Tntiaa,  <1ti  Amor.  l.eiMi]>)^' 
«t  Ctttoplkon.  lib.  ii.  i«|>.iii-  p.  111). 
*  Uio  Cut:.  Ub  xuTiL  ^  u.  p.  1». 

'  Anitiil,  iym\.   I'liii  I.  ptn  lUitiorki, 


p.  tUO.  lin.  »«. 

•>  .i:li«iuUi»-VMia,Voi.i.l)b.iu.»p. 
xzri. 
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contributed  (o  preserve  men's  henllh:    'Apre/us   Axi  to9  iiprtfMat 

'E&i^»TMffxoiwW]  Bif  joiming  with  a  Cord.  The  objccl  of  ihc  an- 
cieata  in  ihus  conaecruUug  Lbcir  tuwns  was  to  onliat,  as  it  were  hy 
force,  tlie  gods  oo  llieir  side,  and  prevent  tliem  rrom  rorsaktng  them  : 
for  it  wni  cooceived  th^t  wbun  a  town  was  about  to  be  taken,  the 
gods  ;d)aDdon«d  it.  Mschyhn  makes  Eleocles  sa^,  *  "  It  is  said  ibat 
tbc  gods  quit  a  town  thai  has  been  tnkcn." 

The  towns  were  pluccd  by  this  dedication  under  the  especial  pro- 
lection  of  tho  gods.  It  was  in  (bis  manner  thai  PolycraU's,  lyiaitl  of 
Sbido«,  having  rendered  himself  master  of  the  islaod  of  lUicoisa,  coo- 
aacraied  it'  lo  DclJan  Apollo,  by  joining  tlie  island  with  a  chitia  to 
that  of  I>eIos. 

XXVif.  Bi'uiTa]  Biaa.  "  Biassnrpnsscd  all  his  cotemporarics  in 
«iitrgy  of  langaagc.  He  made  a  very  different  use  of  bis  eloquence 
from  onUon  in  general,  omplojring  it  only  in  ilcfcuce  of  oppressed 
indigence. — Diodor.  Sicul.  io  KxcerpT.  Vules.  p.  237." — Ubllanobr. 

"  Pittacus  of  Mylitene  wag  a  pbilosoplier  and  a  good  politicitin; 
the  iste  of  Lesbos  produced  not  his  equal.  Ho  vta.%  ulsu  a  wise  legis* 
lalor.  Heddtvcred  his  country  from  three  prcal  evils,  lyraony,  se- 
dition, and  war. — IModor.  Sic.  lib.  vi.  in  Kxccrpt.  Vales,  pp.  234. 
337."— Gu.LJ  iro  en. 

DtrTacoK  roF  MiroXtji-nwif]  PUtaetu  of  Mylilrne.  Piltaciis  was  not 
dead  when  Croesus  ascended  ibe  iSifone;  iind  it  is  probuht<:  that  this 
prince  had  made  some  of  his  concjucsts  during  the  life-time  of  hil 
fiuhcf ;  Herodotus  would  otherwise  Kavu  refuted  those  historians,  by 
obftcrring,  thai  ii  was  wrong  to  impute  this  advice  to  Pittacus,  since 
be  was  no  more,  at  (he  (une  thtit  Cmsus  began  to  reign.  Herodotus 
therefore  must  bare  bcJicved  that  Pitiacas  was  Btill  living.  1'his  opi- 
nioD  is  likewise  confirmed  by  Uiogeucs  of  l-aerte.  This  biographer 
makes  frequent  mention,  in  bis  life  of  that  philosopher,  of  the  ofiera 
made  to  him  by  Crct&us,  and  be  even  gives  a  Icllur  sent  from  Pitta.- 
custotbiB  p(iiic«.  Plutarch  was  of  the  same  opinion;*^  fur  he  relales, 
that  tbc  kiug  of  l.ydia  having  asked  this  philosopher  if  he  was  licb^ 
the  other  replied  ibal  he  was  twice  as  rich  as  he  wished  Io  be,  for 
kU  brother  was  dead.  It  is  true  that  Plutarch  doea  not  name  this 
king  of  Lydia ;  but  after  referring  to  tlie  upiuions  of  Herodotus 
awl  Diogeocs  Lacrlius,  we  may  presume  that  he  spoke  of  Cra'sus. 
Al  all  oventa  the  text  of  Plutarch  baa  been  altered;   and   1  prefer 


■  Sinlw,  lib.  xiv.  V 1M3.  A . 
*  JKBhyLSopma i4««b. Thcbss.stn. 
S19.XW. 


'  'niurydid.  |li»i.  lib.  iK.  ^vim, 
'  Plutaith.    do    (nu-mo  Anon.  [•■ 
4M.C. 
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iIm  oorrMtion  of"  Casaubou  to  that  of  Rciske,  wlio  addi  to  the 
original.  There  still  rcmainii,  howct cr,  a  slight  error  in  ilto  text,  which 
may  easily  be  obvialvd  by  thoft  ptinclnating  It :  oW  ivr*  nit  ro  row 
ITirraniv  vpat  riiy  ^viXiaAvivr  xvrQarofufor,  et  \p^ftttra  rariy  nwr^' 
liwXaaia,  tlwev,  $  i(iov\6fttir  too  ubt\^ov  rtOrijtvToi.  The  cdttiutis  uf 
Aldus,  or  H.  Stephens,  of  RnRklits,  and  ofReisko,  all  have  ti  ■xpuftara 
SvTtr  eiv^  ttw\&ata,  ttrtv  k.  r.  X. 

It  appears  pretty  evident,  then,  that  Piltacus  was  nlive  when  Crm- 
SU8  acceded  to  the  crown.  There  arc  two  opinions  as  to  the  year  in 
which  tliis  philosopher  died;  one  is  positive,  the  other  by  inforcoce'. 
Diogenes  Laertius*  suys  thai  he  died  in  Um  3d  year  of  tliQ  52d  Olym- 
piad; that  it,  the  year  4144  of  the  Julian,  and  570  years  before  tba 
common  era.  It  is  certain  that  Croesus  did  not  ascend  the  ihronft 
till  the  9d  year  oF  the  5.^th  Olynpiad,  the  year  4\B5  of  the  Julian, 
and  559  years  before  our  era;  as  I  have  proved  in  my  Essay  on  CEiro> 
nology,  chap.  vit.  M.  Gibcrt'  suppoaLd  Liiut  tlm  retgn  of  this  prince 
lasted  from  40  to  45,  or  even  to  57  ;  but  unfortunately  for  tliis  hypo- 
thesis, all  those  who  speak  of  this  priiicc  assign  but  M  years  for  his 
reign,  excopl  Euscbius,  who  (rives  him  15,*'  doubileas,  because  hu  had 
begun  the  I5lh  year  of  his  reign  when  ho  was  made  prisoner. 

It  is  known  that  the  orientnl  princes  for  the  most  part  associated 
their  eldest  suns  with  them  on  tlio  throne.  Nuw  although  we  have 
BO  direct  primf  that  Alyattes  thus  associated  Crtusus,  wc  may  pre- 
sume it,  if  we  suppose,  with  Diogenes  Lacrtius,  that  Pittacus  died 
in  the  3d  year  of  the  52d  Olympiad ;  and  it  is  upon  n  passage  of  this 
ftnthor  that  I  have  relied,  in  my  Canon  Chronologicjue,  where  1  ad- 
vanced that  Crcesus  was  associated  in  the  govcrnmcBt  in  the  ycaj 
4140  of  the  Julian,  and  674  yeais  before  the  common  era. 

But  as  to  the  death  of  Pittacus,  tlicre  is  noother  hypcthesis  which 
docs  not  force  iis  upon  this  supposition.  Suidas*  fixes  the  birth  of 
Uiis  philosopher  io  the  3'M  Olympiad,  the  year  4062  of  the  Julian, 
and  6^2  years  before  our  era.  Lucian  assigns/  n  hundred  years  to 
his  life.  If  this  last  opinion  be  correct,  Pittacus  died  in  tbc  6rsl  year 
of  the  67th  Olympiad,  the  year  4162  of  the  Julian,  and  552  years  be- 
Ibre  the  vulg;ar  era,  which  is  eevea  years  after  the  accession  of  Croe* 
■us  to  tlio  throno. 

But  however  this  may  be,  Pittacua  of  Mytilene  <  killed  MelaDchrus> 


•  la  Notia  ad  Diog.  UOTt.  Vol.  I.  lib. ». 
KC».  Izxr.  p.  47. 

» I>io|[i;B.  Lsmt.  iu  PttUco.  lib.  i. 
Mjm.  lutx.  ji.  4t>' 

'  Mfmoirv*  ilu  I'AcUuaua  itfd  Belltn 
LetttM,  (MB.  ui.  p-  1-U. 


'  EttMb.  Chronic.  OtODii.  p.  ICS* 

'  SiMtx,  toe.  nfTT«rff. 

/  Luniui.  ctt  Mactoli.  ^  sviIL  Vol.  iiL 

(  l«ctt.  lib.  i.  Kgnu  Izsir.  Ut*.  pp.  46, 
4T* 
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the  tyiant  of  Lesboi.  Shortly  afUrwardt,  the  MylUenians  cntnuted 
to  him  the  conduct  of  the  war  which  they  had  lo  iu«tain  ag»iDSt  tlie 
Athenians  on  ihe  subject  of  the  country  Acliillitis.  He  killed  Phrynon, 
the  enemy's  general,  hy  stratagem.  The  Myiileoians^  from  gratitnde, 
appointed  him  *£sytnneleB,'  that  is  to  say,  Tyrant,  (at  Aristotle  says,' 
ivitaXowv  Aimffiynrtiv  r/  Tvpnryor.)  for  the  '  -Esymnetia'  was  a  species 
of  lyranny,  though  carried  by  the  sufTrages  orUie  people.  *  Tpirq(i^< 
/■erc/o)  flr  A'm/tfjfrtinv  wpoaayoptvouaif  aurij^*  iariw  aiptrii  TOpnt^u. 
It  was  not  for  iirp,  but  for  a  fixed  term,  or  the  execution  of  some 
particular  enterprise,  '  oi  hk  fti^i  rivCiv  it^ta^ivvv  ^(pnvbiv  ^}  Kpaliut. 
But  to  return  to  Piltacus,  be  governed  ten  years,  and  then  retiring, 
lived  ten  years  niofe  as  a  private  individual.  Some  one  asking  him' 
why  he  abdicated,  he  answered  :  Pcriander  at  the  commencement  of 
his  reign  was  the  father  of  the  Corinthians ;  bnt  his  morals  ^«w  cor- 
rupt, and  he  became  their  tyrant:  it  is  difficult  to  remain  always 
yirtnous. 

This  prince,  noiwiihslandiog  his  elevation,  rctaiacd  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity of  manners  ;  he  used  even  to  grind  his  own  corn,  as  appears  by 
the  song  which  Thales'  beard  snng  at  ].«sbo8,  by  a  woman  turning  a 
milt :  "  Grind,  O!  mil),  grind  the  grain  ;  Pittocus,  king  of  ihf  great 
Kylileae, .  himself  turns  the  mill.**  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  re- 
marks,/ that  Pillacus  for  the  sake  of  the  exercise  ground  bis  owti 
com.    See  further  on  the  subject  of  PiLtacus,  in  the  note  on  Book  r. 

\  XCIV. 

Oltwra  cXiri'^wvJ  Yonr  hopta  art  uxU founded.  I  read  oitfi^a,  with 
the  manuscripts  A,  B,  D.  in  the  King's  library.  Oikdru  tAwiCwf,  '  ho- 
|Hng  for  likely  things.'  In  a  hundred  placet  in  Herodotus,  ui\u*  stands 
tot  iouot;  it  is  an  Ionian  word. 

'Kf  AiXar^J  At  tea.  The  Lydians  were  excellent  horsomen,  but 
WTClchcd  sailors.  They  most  have  been  the  more  easily  eonqncrcd 
OD  the  Ma,  as  they  were  absolutely  ignorant  of  naval  manuiuvrcs, 
And  u  tbey  would  have  had  to  deal  with  cxporicncud  mariDem. 

We  have,  in  the  Gr«ek,  \a[}tlv  ap^fitrei  Av^om  ir  Oa\dvay,  Thii 
word  if>i,i.e^oi  has  exercised  the  genius  of  Messrs.  Wcsseling,  Valckc- 
naer,  and  Iteisltc  :  their  conjeclurcs  may  be  found  in  the  notes  to 
the  new  edition.  */^a6at  is  found  in  the  three  Mss.  in  the  King's 
librarj,  and  in  the  Greek  edition  of  H.  Stephens,  but  the  meaning 


■  Amtot.  r»litic  Ub.  lU.  np.  *t,  p. 
BN.  C. 

*  U.  ihU.  rap-  xiv.  p.  »S7.  C. 

•  U.  nid.  !>.  SSO.  K. 

'  ZmbiiCcniur.Ti.  P(at.xxxnii.  ji.lOS. 


■  Plntarch.  Septum  Sipieacoa  Coariv. 
p.  I5T.  K. 

^ClMiHtut.  Alrzanili.  rasJag.tiUiii.ni]!. 
X.  |>.  m.  S<«.  mho  tbu  wAn  on  (Imi 
p*fiM£i'  af  Uuit  ftulbor. 
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is  DOt  improved  by  it.  Toup "  rcatlA  nlvpe^/iifovt,  wbicli  may  be 
the  true  reading:,  and  which  ongUt  to  \xi  rendered  in  French  by  '  lial- 
loUcs,'  tossed  nbout,  if  llie  expression  were  doI  too  mean.  Xtjoiuria 
ivrcvofteroM  Xafiiif  ty  Ifrtlpf  .  •  •  \a{ieiy  altaptopiyevt  Avhovs  iv  Oa- 
iiUffirg.  These  two  membeni  correspond  very  well,  aod  litis  critic 
supports  his  conjecture  by  passages  from  several  authors  which 
give  it  a  great  degree  of  prob.i1>ihty  ;  but  I  am  persuaded  lliat  our 
hislorian  did  uot  menHurc  his  words  with  the  same  care  as  laocrEtics, 
and  ihat  ApAa^at  has  b«en  added  by  a  copyist,  who,  seeing  Xajitiy  a 
loo;  way  oS  Trom  eix^trdai,  has  added  tbrd  word  in  the  margin,  to 
point  out  what  it  referred  to,  and  thai  from  ihe  margia  il  has  crept 
ioto  the  text,  which  but  too  frequently  h»ppeus, 

XXVIIl.  KaraoTpaiifiii'uy  a\*^'>''  tciitwi' ruv  ecr"* 'AXvof  srora/iou 
oUtfiir^ny]  O-tt^nt  subjugated  all  ihr  uationt  on  thl»  *tde.  Ihr  riter 
Uatgit,  except,  S(e.  it  is  in  the  Greek,  '  Crtcsus  subjugated  almost 
all  Uie  ntitions  which  are  on  this  side  the  river  Halys;  fur  except 
the  Ciliciass,  the  Lyciatis,'  &c.  La  Martitii^tc  has  traiislsled  it, 
'  Crcesus  conquered  all  the  nations  which  are  uii  this  tide  the  Ualys, 
for  btfidtt  the  Cilicians  and  the  Lycians,'  Stc.  Diet,  G6ogmph<i  un< 
der  the  word  Chalyhts  2. 

A  ridiculons  ciprcssion,  contrary  to  what  Herodotus  says,  and 
which  has  nol  b«cn  corrected  in  the  new  edition. 

£iVl  hi  mie  ^fiiytt\  That  U  to  say,  the  Phrygian*,  The  text 
has,  'that  is  to  say,  the  Lydians,  ibe  Phrygians,'  &c.  In  my  first 
edition,  I  thought  butler  to  retain  Ihc  Lydcans ;  and  these  were  uiy  rea- 
sons for  doing;  so.  In  former  times  Lydia  was  a  stale  separate  from 
MsBOnia.  *  Philostratus ''  distinguishes  the  Moionians  from  ihe  Ly* 
dioBS.  Th:it  which  has  since  been  called  the  upper  part  of  Lydia, 
was  really  Majouia,  It  comprised  mount  Tmolus,  the  city  of  Sardis, 
&c  That  is  tiie  name  which  both  Homer '  and  Dionysiua  Perie- 
g«lcB'  give  it.  Call imachu*^ calls  the  river  Pactolus  Moconian,  because 
it  takes  its  rise  in  mount  Tmoius.  The  lower  p»rt,  or  Lydia  propi-r, 
extended  to  the  sea,  and  comprised  Ephcsus,  Colophon,  Lebcdos, 
TeoB,  ClazomensD,  and  Phucte;'  for  Ionia  was  partly  dismembered 
from  Lydia.  It  was  this  upper  part  of  Lydia  thcl  Crtcsus  iulieritutl 
from  his  ancestors,  with  some  purlion,  perhaps,  of  the  lower  ;  tlie  rest 
lie  conquered.     We  here  perceive  ilte  usual  accuracy  of  Herodotus. 


•  ^wtola  Ciitjn  ad  Gulkha.  Epu- 
cop.  Olocrtiriensi-in,  pp.  ?'.(.  M.  «t  ei 
nuPM^eiliiinni-,  Vol.  it.  jt.  AW. 

•  Sec  ihe  end  of  noUr  «D  lliv  Dltli  tecl. 
tA  W-A.  I. 

■  I'bilwlnu  in  Vii&  Apollumi  Thy«n. 
litr. iii.  cap.  v.  p.  3S. «t  in  Vili* Eopliikt.  lib. 


i.  cap.  uL  %  v.  p.  618. 

'  Wnrafn  Iliiu).  lib.  iKvm.R60. 
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Mr.  W«9<)cling  perceived  the  dinicuUy,  bol  he  contented  himeclf  with 
poiutiog  it  out,  and  be  cvta  s«emed  disposed  to  think,  tliat  Ihe  text 
had  been  comipicd. 

These  reasons,  which  nt  the  time  appeared  ro  me  very  slron|r,  have 
now  lost  thrir  weight.  Mcnonia  iiail  long  been  rnnrountlcd  with  Ly- 
din ;  and  if  Herodotus  had  wished  to  dislingnith  these  two  countriea* 
he  would  hare  laid,  '  the  people  Tormerly  called  Lydiani.*  More- 
0»or,  Herodotus  thns  expresses  himself  in  the  following  par^aph  : 
"  These  people  Ix^ing  conquered,  and  Cnrsus  having:  joined  lliem  lo 
the  Lydians;"  as  observes  M.  Uorheck.  M.  Borheck's  rca-tons  ap- 
pear to  me  coaviaciog,  and  I  no  longer  hesitate  to  cappress  the  word 
'  Lydians,' 

There  are  authors  who  assign  to  T.ydia  no  other  boundary  than  tho 
Hulys,*  because,  perhaps,  all  the  connlrics  which  it  enclosed  be- 
longed to  the  king  of  Lydia. 

As  to  ihu  Cbalybcs,  sec  our  Geographic  Table. 

Qpn'tm]  The  Tkratiaas  of  Atia,  thai  is  to  st^,  tke  Jtithyniam 
and  the  Tij/niatu.  1  have  added  these  words  '  of  Asia'  lo  reader 
it  more  clear.  These  people  were  ori^fintiUy  of  Enropc,  wbence 
they  were  drireo  by  the*  Tciicrians  and  the  Myiions.  They  were 
then  called' Strymonians;  ihey  passed  over  into  Asin,  vhere  they 
took  tlie  name  of  Bilhyninns.  Euslathius  affirms/  that  there  were 
Tbrocians  ia  Asia,  and  that  they  had  come  there  under  the  conduct 
of  a  certain  Patarus.  iitrabo  informs  us,'  "that  il  is  generally 
agreed  thai  the  Dithynians,  who  were  foctncily  Mysiant,  took  tlieir 
Mmc  ftoni  the  Uilhyninn  sn<l  Thyniaa  Thraciana  who  came  into  Bi< 
tbynia.  As  a  proof  of  it,  as  respects  the  Bithyoians,  they  affirm,  that 
there  are  now  achially  living  in  Thrace  a  people  called  Qithyoiansi 
and  as  reapecis  the  Thynians.  tJiey  say  that  the  shore  called  Thyniaa 
can  now  be  pointed  out,  near  Apollonln  and  SalmydeMa."  To  this 
may  be  added  the  authority  of  Xenophony  uho  In  his  llellenica 
calls  Biihyoia,  Bithynisn  Thrace,  and  elsewhere  he  calls  it  simply 
Tbrmce.  "  The  Arcadians,"  says  he,'  "  hn»ing  ohiained  vessels  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Heradaa,  embarked  first  with  the  purpose  of  fall- 
ing on  ibo  Bithynians  by  surprise,  and  making  a  considersdile  booty. 
Tliey  landcfl  al  Calpe,  a  port  near  the  middle  of  Thr^ee.  Chlriso- 
nbus,  on  leaving  Heraclea,  cut  acroks  the  land  ;  but  when  lie  reached 


*  IiupMio  lito  dntinalMt  Utif*  nmarm, 
tpA  LjAJMn  tPimiMU  Qiumt.  Curt.  lib.  Iv. 
cip.  xl.  f.UO, 

"  Ucradou  Uh.  vit  ^  Ixiv. 
M.  UM.  Sufit.  ByaBt.rK.STW|t^. 

lilt"' J. 
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Thrace,  he  marched  along  the  s«a-shore«  for  he  was  already  ill.  As  to 
Xeoophon,  he  landed  from  bis  vetseU  apoa  the  confines  of  the  He- 
racleotis  and  ofThrace,  and  advanced  into  the  heart  of  the  country." 
"  The  port  of  Calpe,"  says  the  same  author  in  another  place,?  "is 
in  Anaiic  Tlarau.  This  Thrace  begins  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine 
Sea,  and  extends  to  Heraclea ;  those  who  sail  towards  the  sea,  leave 
it  on  their  right."  Arrian  gives  it  theiame  boundaries  in  his  Surrey 
of  the  Euxine  Sea.  '*  The  Bithynians,"  says  he,  **  a  people  ofThrace, 
extend  as  far  as  the  river  Parthenius."' 

After  this,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  existence  of  Asiatic 
Thrace.  Hesychius  places  the  territory  of  Placia'  close  to  Thrace. 
President  Bouhier,  who  vas  acquainted  only,  perhaps,  with  the  Es- 
ropeao  Thrace,  pretended  diat  this  passage  of  the  Greek  gram- 
marian had  been  altered,'  and  that  we  should  read  waptt  i^f  Inr\a- 
njc,  instead  of  r^c  Qpasiiv. 

What  I  have  just  quoted,  will  suffice,  I  think,  to  show  the  inutility 
of  the  learned  President's  correction.  The  note  of  Paulmier  de 
Grentemesnil  is  not  correct;  and  the  latest  editor  of  Hesychius,  Signor 
Alberti,  appears  to  me  to  be  mistaken. 

XXIX.  ^o^tffral]  All  the  bfige  men.  Sophiatt.  This  appellatioii, 
honorable  in  its  origin,  in  process  of  time  became  odious.  Plu- 
tordi '  takea  occasion  to  reproach  Herodotus  for  having  applied  it 
to  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  Isocrates  and  other  authors  how- 
ever apply  the  same  term  to  Solon.  We  read  in  Aristides/  *'  Has 
Dot  Herodotus  called  both  Solon  and  Pythagoras  SophUU?  Hat 
not  Androtion  said,  the  seven  Sophist),  in  speaking  of  those  whom 
I  designate  by  the  term  of  wise  men  ?  What  do  I  say  ?  Does  not  Plu- 
tarch himself  so  designate  Chilo,  one  of  the  seven  wise  m'en?  (  TA 
U  jw  iMftirroS  XAwfos,  AXqAjc.  This  word  sophist  applied  to  Chilo 
is  true.  The  word  was  taken  in  good  part,  in  the  age  of  Alexander. 
.Xscbines,  addressing  the  Athenians,  says  to  them,*  "  You  have  killed 
Socrates  the  Sophist."  XttupArttr  rw  'Xot^tirrtiy  iLntKreivan.  Plato 
employs  it  also  in  the  same  sense.'  •'  If,"  says  he,  "  neither  the 
philosophers "  (the  Sophists)  nor  the  virtuous  can  teach  virtue,  is  it 
not  evident  that  no  one  else  can  give  lesions  on  it?"*  ApoUonius  in 
his  explanation  of  those  terms  of  Herodotus,*  which  from  lapse  of 

"  Xen.  Aoab.  Ub.  vi.  cap.  iv. ^  i.  p.  $45.        /  Ariitid.  Omt.  pro  QuaWor  Virii,  fol. 

•  Ariuui.  Penpl.  Ponti  Em.  p.  14.  1S9.  lin.  t2. 

'  HMych.  voc.  mjucia.  g  Plutareh.  de  AmicDium  Mullitiuline, 

"  Rccherchei  et  DissettaiioDB  >ur  Hi-  Vol,  ii.  p.  96.  A. 

rodote,  pp.  X17.  US.  *  ^sch.  ID  Timarch.  p.  287.  A. 

•  Plutarch-  de  Malign.  Hcrotlot.  p.MT.  '  Plato  in  Menone,  Vgl.  ii.  p.  90.  B. 
'•  *  Etymolog.  Magn.  p.  723.  lin.  »0. 
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time  hsd  become  obsciirc,  *'v  'fiyi^mt  rwir  'llpoborov  yAt^Tdf,  says,  he 
cnlU  Sophists  ihc  heads  of  schools,  the  leaders  of  sects,  rtvYjo^tarat, 
Totn  itarpifSny  vpotaTUfifroMs.  Il  wns  beginning  to  bo  taken  as  a 
tent)  orn?ptORcb,  however,  as  may  be  sccu  by  some  ^asages  of  the 
B^mie  orator,  pp.  42.  51.  of  Stephens's  edition.  So  long  as  Ihe  wise 
mtn  disooursed  of  virtue  disintereslediy,  so  tont;  the  name  of  So-  ■ 
p)u«t  was  honorable;  but  when  they  began  to  prostitute  philosophy 
by  receiving  money  for  their  leuons,  it  became  a  term  of  contempt. 
"He,"  says  Xenophon,  •  "who  sells  wisdom  to  the  firs!  comer  for 
iooncy,  we  call  Sophist." 

And  thus  a  tertr,  honorable  at  its  origin,  became  in  (he  sequel  an 
offensive  appcllatioo.  It  is  the  same  with  tis  in  rc^rd  to  the  Ccim 
Philosopher,  It  was  considered  an  honor  to  bear  it  so  long  as  those 
to  whom  it  was  applied  cultivated  and  practised  the  science  of  morals, 
which  is  inseparably  connected  with  Ihu  Ooctriaes  efthe  esistenco  of 
Uod  and  of  iho  Cbiistian  religion ;  but  since  tlic  sceptics  and  tlio 
infidels  have  appropriated  >o  themselves  this  appellation,  it  is  be- 
come odious,  and  is  now  the  worst  of  insntls. 

fU  tuatttM  a'nivv  iiirKviatro\  Each  repaired  thither  in  pmoM. 
Tlie  punctuation  ofthc  manuscripts,  and  of  the  editions  likewise,  has 
always  appeared  to  me  erroneous.  I  place  a  point  ul^er  iiyra,  after 
which   I  read  :  wt    txaarot  nirittv  fixtKfioao,    tni  iH  nai  ^oAwf,  &vip 

K.  T.  X.  '  As  each  of  them  repaired  lo  Sardis,  Solon  repaired  Lhither 
likewise.*    Without  this  punctuation  tlie  sentence  is  confused. 

*nie  Grt^ek  pbraic  signifies  that  each  of  them  went  to  Sardis  of 
fait  own  accord,  wtthoul  concerl  or  ossocialion  with  the  oihors, 
8c«  the  DOU  of  ^VylteDbacb,  in  selectis  Frincipum  Tlistoricorum, 
p.  346. 

T«w  yo/tmf  rwf  fdrro]  Jjnts  vAiVA  Ac  had  establishtd.  Kuslei  * 
pretends,  in  bis  treatise  on  the  Middle  Verb,  that  tk'iyat  v6fto¥  is 
always  put  for  the  legislator  who  niakca  the  law^  and  (iia9ai  ^Aftav 
for  the  people  who  cnii^a  the  law  to  be  made  by  the  legislator,  oi 
accept  it  from  bis  bands,  and  ratify  it.  Moschopulua  '  expresses  bira- 
self  thns;  QicQat,  to  iiiaoOai  tai  Kvpwvat.  St'n-at  yi'p  \lyovai  rov  m- 
p'eOirrir  rif  viiptoi/'  QiaOat  ft,  rov  iiiftov,  ^yovv  iflaadat  taX  KVpiaat.  It 
I  ia  true  that  the  Attic  authors  scrupulously  observe  tliis  rule.'  T6re  ii 
anVqra  dffiimovt,  {^t  ypiiiBtu  ftcrh  riv  HWuv  yvfrny,  pE-r  A-o^e  tar 
^FX*"  ^  ^"  awroU  rofto&ir^.  "  'L'bat  they  ratify  lliesc  laws,  that 
ihcy  look  on  them  as  irrevocable,  and  that  they  obscrva  them  ng 

*  XmubIi.  SmssL  UoDorab.  lib.  i.  <■!•.  '  Hom1io|iuI.  *t^  3xtMr,  p.  10. 

n.  (lUi.  p.  60.  ■'  Phu  dc  LcjiIhii,  lib.  ri.  V&l.  b.  |i. 

''KiMta  At  Vcitn  Ci«CMim    ncilu>,  TTS.  T. 
p.  111.  Ufw.« .  1T£3.  &AV~  altrra. 
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•iHcily  as  Uic  others  wbich  thift  le^slator  gava  them  at  the  begio- 
nifig.'  '  'O  QtU  Tuv  vEpi  rmy  to%ifiaoiir  yvfiov,  '  be  wlio  nmdc;  ihu  law 
concRming  the  inquir})  into  the  lives  and  inorala  of  the  titizeos.'  But 
the  example  before  us  proves  thai  the  ancients  did  not  rigotouily 
abide  by  this  rule.  The  aame  historian,  three  lines  farther  on,  again 
makes  use  of  the  iaid(!lc  verb  iii  speaking  of  the  legislator.  ToU 
{rifiovs)  av  ofiai  SiiiXvi'  OUrai,  and  Book  xi.  ^  lxxvii. 

XXX.  fIop«  Kpoiooi-J  ,To  Ihal  of  Vroemt.  Some  authow  *  havn 
pronounced  this  interview  of  Solon  with  Crasus  to  be  a  fable  in- 
vented by  Ilerudolus.  M.  Friret'  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Plutarch, 
"  that  the  succession  of  the  Aichons  is  not  exempt  from  diiGculty. 
«i)d  thai  his  reason  for  preferring  tradition  to  the  testimony  of  ths 
chroDologists,  is  that  this  story  corresponds  with  tlie  manners  of 
'  Solon,  and  U  worthy  of  his  magnanimiEy  anij  wisdom," 

Plutarch  docs  not  cxaclly  say  this.  That  writer  explains  himself  as 
'  follows  in  the  passage  referred  to  :  "  Some  authors  reject  the  interview 
of  Solon  with  Crusus  as  a  circumstance  irreconcilable  with  chro- 
uDology;  but  )  do  not  feel  diapused  to  pass  over  in  silence  so  line  tt 
'conversation,  which  is  attested  by  so  many  authors,' and  which, 
'  moreover,  is  so  consistent  with  the  character  of  Solon,  and  go  worthy 
,  of  bis  wisdom  and  greatness  uf  soul.  No,  I  do  not  think  myaclf 
Abound  to  pay  so  great  a  deference  to  Ibechronologicat  Canons,  which 
lany  learned  men  are  to  this  day  employed  ia  setting  to  rights,  but 
Fvithout  being  able  to  agree  amongst  themselves,  or  to  do  away  the 
[coniradictioDB  in  which  llicy  involve  history." 

We  see  by  this  pass^e,  thai  Plutarch  argues  very  rationally,  and 
^Jtbat  Uo  holds  a  language  very  difTerent  from  that  which  M.  Fr6rct 
puts  into  his  mouth,  h  ^^otdd  be  easy  to  refute  all  that  this  Icumed 
man  alleges  for  tli«  purpose  of  proving  Ihia  incerview  imaginary,  and 
t]iat  it  is  more  worthy  of  a  cynic,  than  of  a  gay,  laughing,  and 
even  licentious  courtier;  traits  with  which  it  has  pleated  M.  FrereL 
to  represent  a  philosopher,  whom  antiquity  hud  ranked  amongst  the 
seven  wisu  men  of  Greece;  but  the  nature  of  this  work  would  scarcely 
permit  it.  Yet  1  cannot  refrain  from  rxpressiog  my  surprise,  to  find  M. 
Frpret  casting  ridicnle  upon  Solon,  in  order  to  discredit  his  interview 
with  Crcfisus.  "  We  see,"  nays  he,'  '*  a  mighty  monarch  studiously 
lavishing  honors  of  every  description  upon  a  simple  citizen  of  Alhciii." 
Would  uol  any  one  believe  that  M.  Fitrct  was  speaking  of  a  citizen 


■  LjMU  nd««ra.  Krsadri  petilioneni  Sb- 
ocrdotii,  p.  ITS.  inil. 

•Ptouucli.  Vil.  FUMlU.  Vol.  i.  p. 
I.  B. 

'  H^nioircidc  I'AcMlfmir  ilttt  UcUci 
LetWn,  l»iu.  *.  pp.  UT.  ST8. 


'  Ttiue  nit«itittiani  we  inuii  lupjKise 
ntc  from  uicicut  trritcn.  M(if>Tvp*i|(ni(ici 
'CMilncM,'  tiiil  fliatiol  ba  rvudcKil  b^ 
'tntdiiion.' 

•  Ueiuoirci  dc  I'AcSft.  (I«*  Drll«a  1^1- 
lir«,  lun.  *.  p.  3T8. 
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of  Pmhfl,  who  should  Im  entertained  by  a  l^rincc?  Can  this  learned 
mun  be  i^onint  (bat  the  title  ofCilizcn  of  Albens  was  io  great  an 
honor,  u  to  be  eagerly  coveted  bj*  ibe  greatest  Princes?  Was  he 
t^vrant  that  Solon  had  |>aHed  through  the  highest  offices  of  the 
slate  Mbal  he  had  had  the  honor  of  giring  laws  to  hit  coumry  ?  Uiat 
tlie  fame  of  his  wisdom  wax  equally  spread  in  other  countries  as  in 
bis  own?  and  ttaslly,  that  his  birth  was  most  illustrious,  being  de- 
scended from  Codrus,  the  last  king  of  Athens,  who  bad  devoted  him- 
self for  the  eoDfl  of  his  country  ? 

But  whether  or  not  the  conversation  of  Solon  was  worthy  of  him, 
or  consistenl  with  hts  character,  it  proves  nothing  for  or  sgatDSt  the 
fact  of  his  inwrvicw  wilh  Crasus. 

M.  Froret  plaoes  this  interview,  supposing  it  to  have  occurred, 
towards  the  close  of  Solon's  life  ;  and  he  founds  his  conjeeiurc  upon 
the  calculation  of  Phanias  of  Ephestis,  who  asserts,*  thai  this  philo- 
sopher died  somewhat  less  than  iwo  years  after  the  commencement  of 
tbo  tynuiny  of  Pisiitratus.  Dut  why  should  he  prefer  the  testimony 
c(  Pbaoias  to  (hat  of  Herodorus  of  Pontos,  who,  according  to 
Plnlarch  himself,  *  aBirms,  that  Solon  lived  many  years  after  Pist«tfR- 
tui  had  seized  on  the  sovcrcig-n  power? 

Solon  witnessed  (h«  represeutatioa  al  least  of  the  earlier  pieues  of 
Thespis:  Plutarch  distinctly  asserts  this.  'The  Alcestes  of  Thespis 
wis  acted  in  the  year  372  of  the  Attic  era,  as  appears  from  the  Oxford 
Marbles,'  p.  11 ;  which  corresponds  with  the  Ist  year  of  iho  61st 
Olympiad,  or  the  year  536  before  tlie  vulgar  era/  It  is  very  probable 
that  this  was  tiM  the  hrst  production  of  the  pact,  which  is  the  opinion 
of  Father  Corsini ; '  but  when  ibis  learned  man  asserts  that  Plutarch 
proves  that  the  earher  pieces  of  Thespis  appeared  before  tli«  tyranny 
af  PiaittratH,  because,  as  be  makes  that  author  to  say,  Solon 
thought  these  pieces  had  excited  the  criminal  boldness  of  Pisis- 
Iraius  to  seize  on  the  sovereign  power,  1  am  tempted  to  believe  him 
in  crnu- ;'''  al  least  1  find  nothing  in  the  text  of  that  author  to  justify 
Us  opinion.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  95th  page  of  the  1st  vol. 
this  wise  legislator  reproaching  Thespis  for  amusing  the  people  with 
im»  and  fidioas,  the  poet  answered,  that  it  was  very  allowable  to  use 


>•  rtaUrch.  Vit.  FanJlcL  !■  Solonn,  jt. 
1>F. 
■FUiBdi.  ibiiL  OiMcD.  L*vti.  in  So- 

■  lit*  ifilTM  im  pMlIy  ttt»u4 ;  ibe 
«dttn  of  tb«  Uarblo*  lui  jiat  S73,  mi 
wfcal  sflAartty  I  kaow  mk.  1  ibiak,  from 
SaMait^thst  w«  iboaM  n»A  VX. 

'  I  ijo  not  know  ■■  wli«l  rditiaii  of  lli£ 
O^Brt  MufelnH.  0<taM(Ui>«Mr>ada 


\'i\t»A.  ilna  InMrijH.  IMIL  xxi.  MhtMint, 
p.  141.)  bxM-i'D  tliat  T)io«{iu  bid  iMgaa 
to  pcifnm  liii  jiiecn  in  tho  Moosd  veu 
al  t}ic  (tign  ol  CrcBia*.  11ie  lait  ediiwn 
puMtircIv  MMcru  tluC  it  asi  tS\a  Iha 
captnm  of  Swdi*. 

'  FMt.  Artw.  Vol.  )a.  p.  I ». 

/  FiUics  Cernai  b  lawtakcD  ;  it  ii  vat 
Pluiarcb  wlu  My*  M,  hat  Diugnn 
Larrtin*,  lib.  1.  icgnL.  Ix.  pp.  ST.  IS* 
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them  ifl  mero  sports :  on  which  Solon,  stHlunghis  stick  on  the  ground, 
replied  a6  with  iu<ligQattoD  :  "  But  wc  who  scci  and  B[iprove  of  these 
GctionB  for  our  dircrsiOD,  shidl  loon  see  them  creep  into  uur  suicinn 
cngagemuuU."  Father  Corsini  niiitt  huvc  read  this  passage  hastily, 
and  rrom  that  circiim.<itaDcc  attached  to  it  an  iat&rprctation  so  diflercut 
from  the  true  on<. 

The  Oxford  Marhles,  p.  27,  fix  ibc  taking  of  Sardis  in  the  year 
27S,  i.e.  llic  third  year  of  the  .59th  Olympiad,  or  the  year  5i'i  before 
the  vulgar  era,  and  (liu  coiiim«nceine»t  of  the  rei^n  of  Ciu'stis  in  tlic 
year  ^9*2,  which  corresponds  with  the  first  year  of  the  6tilh  Olympiad, 
or  the  year  656  before  the  vulgar  era;  which  makes  fourteen  years,  as 
Herodouis  has  it.  Book  i.  ^  lxxxvi. 

Pi»iHtratufi  seized  on  the  sovereigo  power  in  the  aichontate  of 
Coraias, about  Ibc  mouth  of  January  in  the  yGar4l^of  the  Julian  era, 
.'•60  years  before  our  era,  and  the  fourth  year  of  the  iVllh  Olympiad, 
as  will  he  seen  proved  in  my  Essay  on  the  Chronology  of  Herodotus, 
chap.  XX.  1  do  not  sec  how,  according  to  these  calculations,  sup- 
poried  by  the  authority  of  Heraclides  of  Puntiis,  Diogenes  Lnertiiis, 
and  ibc  Oxford  Marbles,  there  can  Kmaitt  a  doubt  of  the  interview 
of  Solon  with  Crcesus.* 

I  cannot  howeter  deny  that  these  calculationii  are  founded  on 
conjecture  only,  which,  though  possessing  every  degree  of  proba- 
bility, 1  should  be  sorry  to  be  suspccti-d  of  passing  for  incontestabte 
truths. 

The  epoch  of  the  death  of  Solon  will  always  remain  involved  in 
obscurity;  the  authors  who  have  spoken  OD  this  subject  being  so 
touch  at  variance  with  each  other. 

There  is  almost  as  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  end  of  the  rcigii  of 
CrcLSUs,  and  consequently  as  to  the  year  when  he  ascended  tlic 
throne.  Tliu  Chronicle  of  Faroe,  which  has  been  referred  lo  in  the 
view  of  fixing  the  year  when  this  prince  was  taken  prisoner,  throws 
no  light  whtttevcT  on  the  subject,  the  fi^ires  l>eing  partly  cflaced, 
and  the  cdilnra  having  supplied  the  chasm  only  with  ihcir  own  con- 
jectures. As  lo  the  commencement  of  his  rtign,  this  Chronicle  does 
not  say  a  word.  Mr.  Chandler,  lo  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  last 
cditioD,  has  struL-k  out  these  words,  Tf^t  'Aoiat  IjiaiilXtvae,  which  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  the  embassy  that  Crcesus  sent  to  Delphos,  as 
it  is  ascertained  that  he  did  not  send  it  in  the  first  year  of  hia  reign. 

But  even  if  the  figures  relating  to  this  epoch  had  remained,  and  we 
could  have  ascertained  with  certainty  of  nliai  embassy  the  author  of 
the  Chronicle  spoke,  we  should  be  no  forwarder,  so  1ot3j  as  we  were 
ignorant  of  the  connexion  of  this  embassy  with  some  other  known 
fact.     For  as  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Frvrel,  I  shall  pay  the  less  alien- 
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tion  to  it,  as  it  ii  foundrd  wholly  on  conjectures,  which  appear  to  me 
lo  posMu  bat  liltic  probability.  The  rcad*r  may  however  refer  to 
the  M^moires  de  I'Acadeinie  do  Inscriptiouf,  torn,  v.,  Mem.  p.  375. 
where  the  subject  is  treated  at  length. 

The  eclipse  ot*  the  sun,  which  put  an  end  to  the  wat  between  Aly- 
atle«,  king  of  Lydin,  and  Cyaxares,  kin^  of  Media,  is  an  epoch  equally 
indctcrniiuatc.  Authors  are  divided  in  opinion  as  lo  the  year  when 
iL  Look  place,  and  consequently  an  to  the  commencement  of  tliat 
war.  All  that  is  known  is,  that  the  cctipso  happened  in  the  sixth 
y«ar  of  the  war.  1  shall  apeak  of  this  more  particularly  in  the  nolo 
on  S  Lxxiv.ofihis  Book. 

The  Chronicle  of  Paios  (Epoch  36)  mentions  the  year  when  Aly- 
ntles  ascended  the  throne;  bat  the  beginning  of  the  dale  is  eOaccd, 
and  the  editor)  tiave  supplied  it  from  conjeclurAS,  which  seem  to  mo 
wholly  wtihoiil  foundation.  Indeed,  if  we  place  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Alyattes  in  the  year  341 ,  that  will  correspond  with  the 
60dth  year  before  our  era.  If  from  this  last  number  wc  subtract  71 
ytait,  tbe  sum  total  of  the  reigus  of  Alyattes  and  Crasus,  we  sball 
Imvc  the  year  .^34.  that  is,  the  3rd  year  of  the  GI  st  Olympiad,  for  tho 
dale  of  the  taking  of  Snrdis ;  which  is  contradicted  hy  all  (lie  wiitfni, 
and  will  neither  accord  with  snbsequent  nor  preceding  events.  The 
learned  Father  Petau'  places  the  commencement  of  this  reign  in 
the  Slid  year  of  the  4lst  Olympiad;  Euscbius  difPen  from  him. 
Amongst  so  great  a  rariety  of  opinions,  how  shall  we  decide?  I 
fix  the  epoch  when  Crffisas  ascended  the  throne  in  the  month  of 
May,  in  the  year  4155  of  the  Julian  em,  which  is  the  1st  year  of 
the  6Alh  Olympiad,  and  569  years  before  our  era.  I  make  my  calcn- 
lation  from  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  terminated  ihe  war  between 
Alyattes  nndCyaxares,  which  bappeni^d  on  the  9lh  of  July  in  the  year 
41  n  of  the  Julian,  and  5^7  years  before  our  era.  and  from  other 
grounds,  which  I  hare  explained  in  my  Essay  on  the  Chronology  of 
Herodotus,  chap.  vir. 

I  wifh  to  add  a  few  words  respecting  the  Chronicle  of  Paroa, 
which  1  hare  several  limes  mentioned  in  ttiis  note.  *  It  is  to  be  found 
to  the  Oxford  Marbles,  19tb  and  fbllowing  pages.    This  little  di- 
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greuion  will  not  be  without  its  advantage  to  those  pcrtODB  for  wliosc 
DM  tilts  Intiiilation  and  thete  remarkK  wcTC  priiicipally  made;  who 
might  otherwise  be  much  perplexed  in  finding  the  correspondence 
of  the  yean  of  the  Olympiads  with  the  years  preceding  our  common 
era. 

The  author  of  this  Chronicle  starts  from  a  fixed  period.  He  dates 
G-rcry  oveut  which  he  relates  from  the  archontate  of  Attyanax  at 
Faros,  and  that  of  Uiognetea  at  Athens.  That  of  Diognetcs  fell  in 
the  1st  year  of  the  VTQih  Olympiad,  at  2&t  years  before  our  era.  It 
is  mnterial  id  remark,  lliat  at  that  time  the  Athenian  year  beg^an 
with  [he  BuminLT  soUlice,  as  did  the  Farian,  and  that  the  Archons 
entered  on  their  office  at  that  period. 

With  this  key  it  is  easy  to  clear  up  any  difficulty  which  might 
arise  from  the  last  cdJUun  of  tho  Marbles,  in  which  the  commEinlariGS 
arc  omitted.  Diognetes  was  archoo  in  the  year  2154  before  the 
Christian  era.  We  have  then  but  to  add  the  year  264  to  the  date 
expressed  in  the  Chronicle,  and  we  shall  have  the  year  before  Christ 
in  which  the  event  occurred.  For  example,  the  Alcestes  of  Tlicspis 
appeared  in  the  year27'Z:  add  '2ti4,  and  you  will  have  636.  which  is 
the  year  before  the  vulgar  era  in  which  this  tragedy  was  repreeenled. 
Those  who  wish  for  more  pArticular  information  as.  to  the  Chroniclo 
of  Pares,  will  do  well  to  consult  the  learned  ohBervations  of  M. 
Cibert,  M^moires  de  I'Acadcmie  dei  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxiti.  p.  61. 
KrI  ffti^afiemv  wr  oi  rara  naipiy  i)*']  And  tuffkifnttif  considered 
fhmt,  "  f^tttaafityoy  ii  fiw  (£tfXw»-ci)  rd  iroyro,  rai  onK-^afttvoy  w*  ol 
corn  natpof  ^v,  r^f>e7o  K^Tow,  «.-,  r.  A.  Tills  reading  is  correct.  KarA 
vDufioK  signifies  '  satis,'  tcurdt:  the  opposite  of  which  is  vvip  nitp>*', 
'  ullra  modum,'  which  we  find  in  most  of  the  writers  of  credit.  It 
b  not  then  for  che  purpose  of  correcting  it  that  I  cite  it  here ;  but 
merely  to  show,  ihat  if  any  critic  wished  to  chaogo  it  to  i:ar&  ndpof^ 
*  after  Solon  had  glutted  his  senses  with  the  sight  of  so  much 
wealth,'  ('  aprtis  que  Solon  »c  frtt  rassasie  de  voir  tant  de  richesses,') 
"wluch  comes  nearly  to  the  same  thing,  he  would  not  fail  to  sup< 
port  his  conjecture  by  referring  to  another  passage  of  Herodotus, 
Book  VII.  ^CXLVl.fo;{yi'6iravra4ireirff&/ien)t  2Min  wX^K,  diron-c/iretK 


hud.  Thftt  i*  ihp  wholi;!  (nitli  <if  tfao 
fVny.  DiTOTsiiy  of  cQiunry  ooghi  never 
to  biu  oi»  jadmonc,  niKfrnkkc  v%  Imr 
sifhl  of  nsiurel  jnsticif.  M*n  of  worth 
•ad  honoi,  of  irhKtMMtnt  couatrj,  tliould 
MtMn  neb  otlit'T,  wiitiuat  wfeii'Deo  to 
the  prinduks  of  Ui>(^  rvRpMtjn'  sovMri- 
»eela.  Hraof  IrCV-M  liatr  nn  ndditiunal 
lie.BlidoucliStolivr  in  [liv  tttnttpni  iini<in, 
■bakipg  off  the  ygke  of  prriudifet  Hbich 


il  i»  ihrii  pv^nliar  pnrfcwion  w  dcvpii'i!. 
1  best!  Marbles  otorr  traiutioiti-J  to  1'^^ 
ln»<i;  bul  tbc  d*il  i»«r  nhortly  nfter  ch.- 
cnmnfi,  (bry  were  n(>Klrctrd,  moil  ind^Ml 
tJMt  of  ibna  owil  Lu  KiwiriDB  tlie  K&rl'a 
houtp.  ThaDukeof  Norfallt.  ^rdflon  of 
t!ic  E»rl  of  Arandpl  b_v  ihft  mmlirr*  tulir, 

(■rcHriitcil  llion.  in  lltv  y«u  tC07,  to  the 
'oirpnitj  of  UifoTil. 
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T.  r.  X.   This  last  paisacTL  is  likcwJsu  preceded  bv  reptAyorrat  ^tSc/i:< 
rviHkti,  ftft  i)  tU(  lespecUng  Solon,  by  Tifuvyw  mi  irtbttKyvaavJ* — 

CORAT. 

'EvifTipef/w]  tTtVA  cipaeiti/.  HerodotaB  has  said,  Book  vtii.  ^LXit, 
Xiytay fiiXXor  iYtvTpaiiftiya,  '  fpeaking  with  mure  vuhemence.'  It  U 
by  diuf  coinparing  dtfiereot  passague  vf  an  author  that  we  get  to  un- 
deratand  bim. 

ToC  hioti  tu  Utorri]  After  karln^  enjoyed  a  contiderahU  Jortunt. 
Tlig  Abbe  Gciiioz  haa  very  satiafactorily  proT&d'  that  /3iai  here  lig- 
oilies  wealth,  worldly  goods, '  les  bicos,'  aad  that  in  ra  wap'  iifiiv  docs 
BOt  meaQ  '  quantum  in  nobis  est,'  but '  pro  modulo  uottratiuin  fuculta- 
Uim.'  The  reader  may  refi^r  to  the  rcmarki  of  this  teamed  miio,  which 
are  rather  too  long  to  be  here  quoted.  GrunovJiis  baa  ill  translated 
this  pjusage,  aod  Weueltng  leaves  bis  reading  uncorrected,  which  the 
more  lorpnics  me,  as  he  hue  frequently  profited  by  the  obscrvatiooa 
of  Geinoz,  and  generally  has  puiiit«d  out  where  they  differed  in 
opinion.  Cornelius  Nopos  uses  a  similar  expression  in  speaking  of 
one  MeDeclides,  a  slanderer  of  Kpaminondas,  *  satis  *  ezercitatum  in 
diccodo,  ut  Thcbaonm  scilicet,'  a  tolerably  clever  orator,  at  least  for  a 
Thtban. 

Wi^aJth  does  contribute  to  happiness,  and  E  am  far  from  dis- 
puting tl ;  but  yet  I  ara  somewhat  astonished  that  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers should  have  Thought  it  impossible  to  be  happy  without  it. 
Keverthelcss,  we  find  this  sentiment  in  Theognis  and  a  thousand 
oiW  auihots.  Sophocles  says,  in  his  tragedy  of  Creusa:*  '*  Men 
vaJne  nothing  but  riches ;  some  think  hira  happy  who  enjoys  good 
health,  bnl  A  poor  man  is  never  in  good  health;  for,  in  my  opinion,  his 
itate  is  that  of  perpetnal  disease.'* 

Morcorer,  rolh-o  fiiv  and  r«Bre  }e,  which  Wcsseling  has  restored 
from  an  uncicnt  Me,  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Rcmi  ut  Rheims,  agrees 
eotiruly  willi  the  Ms.  A,  iu  the  King's  library. 

XXXI,  Tih-  pnrifia  alrrAr]  T^al  their  mother.  'Cum'  mos  esset 

Sacerdoteni  Argivam  JuDctis  bobus  ire  ad  Tcmpla  Jnnonis 

DaoSaccrdotis  filii,  Cteobls  ct  Biton,  matrcro,  subcuntes  jugum,  ad 
Teapla  diuerr.* 

flyginus  *  four  limes  names  this  priestess  Cidippe  (we  should  read 
Cydippe).  Philargyrius  '  calls  her  the  same  ;  but  Meursius  substitutes, 
oa  1  Jcnow  not  what  authority,  Clirysis.   Critic.   Arnobian.  lib.  ti. 

*  Mfcaoiiw  it  r And,  in  Balks  Ut-  p.  19l 

fn«i  tool,  zxitj.  HiiL  i>.  til.  '■Son.  ut  Vbgil.  Gcorg.  Kkiii.  r^ts. 

'CDOMLNfp.  in  EfiomiDaniUt.  cap.  *.  G3S. 

f  ik  •  llvf:>ni  Fnbd.  cctW.  pp.  B61.  SM. 

'atolwi  SMUat.  Sonn.  89.  y.  UU.  /  Ail  VirgitiiQcvTstt:.  lill.iit.Tw■.U2■ 
8w  f Bfaeau  Af  Sofhotin  liy  BraiKfc. 
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cap.  VIII.  What  indnecs  me  to  believe tHnt  h»  correction  is  somewhat 
itdvcnliiFOos,  to  say  no  more  of  it.  is,  that  iha  nntnc  or  CyJip^  is 
still  fuiiud  iu  an  unedited  epigram  of  tlie  Aplliologia,  wbicb  was  coni- 
muaicaled  to  me  by  M.  de  U  Rochettc.  I  give  it  m  it  appears  id 
the  M*.  o(  the  Vatican,  with  that  learned  man's  corrections.  Th« 
hiitory  of  CleohiB  and  Uiton  Tormcd  the  subjccl  of  the  I8(h  picture 
affixed  to  th«  columns  of  the  temple  raised  at  CynicHS,  in  honor 
of  Apollonis,  mother  of  Attntus  and  Emnenes. 

Here  follows  the  lemma  or'titlc,  which  it  is  immaterial  (r>  translate. 

"E*-  Ji  Ty  !  H  (»*VnM)  KXtft/Ii'i  eari  i;at  litTutf  rljy  iavTorf  fiiiTfpa  Kv- 
tiivirif'le^upirtfv  ly'Apyst'llpac,  aiftol  v7roe^6yTei  roit  av'j(iraf  r^ 
Svyf,  S*a  TO  0pnbuyai  ri  €ci>yvi  rwv  jiouy,  Upovftyiisai  iro\r\oaVt  icai  ^ir- 
OcTtra,  ^aa\v,  txi  tovto,  iktinf  tvlaro  rp  Oe^  ei  n  iurl  tuXktOTOf  iv  av- 
^pimtHt,  roiro  ran  naimv  a^^^t  wwa»Ttji»oi.  Koi  tovtv  ahrrts  wiafttmv 
isiiroi  ttinovva*  Oi'i)ffK'«i'irir. 

0£  ■^ivhhf  otf  iiii9o%,  dXirOrip  hk  Kinatrrai, 

'lliuj^apit  yiipi^y  mrorui  iivipuaiK  £pto^  ulrot. 

Mrjrpoi  (V  evae0i(}  Oitiiov  tOrvro  royov. 
Xtupoir'  oiy  itpo'vty,  iit'  tvotfiiri  KXvrul  artptc, 

Kal  7VV  ^t'  a'ivrmy  fxvdov  £^oir<  fuivn. 

t  *'  Tliis  is  not  a  fubulous  story ;  iU  truth  U  its  greatest  recommen- 
dation. It  treats  of  the  piety  of  ilie  sons  of  t'ydippt^,  and  of  thcic 
respect  for  sacriiiccs.  How  grateful  to  their  hearts  was  the  object 
tbey  had  in  view — that  of  arriving  in  lime  for  the  ceremony.  The 
labor  undeitaken  to  i^ialiry  the  piety  of  their  mother  has  rendered 
t]icm  illastrious.  Oh!  may  you  derive  happiness  from  our  sacrilices, 
men  so  rcQOwnud  for  piety:  and  may  you  alone  form  the  theme  uf 
discourse  to  our  posterity  1" 

'ECT-Xii75«f*«»«»  4«1  Did  not  allow  ihtte  young  ttuH  to  go  nnd  fetch 
them.  Tbis  is  the  most  nniural  inlerprctatiun.  The  late  President 
Bouhior  does  not  appear  to  mc  to  have  understood  it.  "  Far,"  '  says 
bcj  "  from  bcin^  prevented  by  want  of  time,  they  were  just  in  time  to 
render  their  mother  this  service."  That  is  truQ ;  but  Herudotua  meant 
to  say,  U)at  they  had  not  time  to  go  uut  into  the  helds  to  seek  aud  to 
bring  away  their  mttlc.  (le  wi»lies,  too,  that  we  should  ,hcre  read  ' 
ii,t\auivfitvtn,  becQuseCicero,  in  reletting  this  story,  hns,  'corpora  olco 
peroDxcrunt.*  Valckcnacr,  a  man  of  the  best  information,  wishes  us  (o 
read  irSwi/jfriM  hi,  '  roste  jiositu.*   This  conJL>cture  is  more  probable. 


'  Boubkr,  Rrmju^nc*  lur  l»  Tuk.  <iv 
Oc.  iiv.  I.  ^  sivii. 


•Ibia. 
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Bui  if  we  are  to  correct  the  text  by  Cicero,  in  the  reotliog  of  Presi- 
dent Bouhicr  wb«re  »hall  we  find  '  veate  poaitft?'  or,  iu  that  of  the 
leuti«d  Dalchmut, '  corpora  oleo  perunxer uot  ?'  It  it  moat  likely  thnt 
Cicero  conieot^  himself  with  relating  the  aubataoce  of  the  atoiy, 
without  adhering  to  the  letter. 

Serrios  %aj»'  that  a  pcBtilentlnl  diaeaae  which  ravaged  Attica  de- 
stroyed the  oxen  in  Argolis,  and  that  Cleobia  and  Biton,  having  lost 
theiri,  amned  the  yoke,  and  drew  along  their  mother.  The  Latin 
version,  '  tunc  juvenet  txcluii  tempore,'  is  no  doubt  correct,  and 
from  that  f  have  given  the  passage.  M.  Coray  supports  this  read- 
ing by  the  authority  of  several  authors,  both  Greek  and  Latin.  His 
note  is  as  follow*: 

"  1  add  two  very  pointed  passages ;  one  is  from  Cicero,  de  Orat. 
lib.  III.  ^  XT.  *  Sic  illi  a  negotiis  publicis,  tanquam  ah  opere  ettt 
temporibuM  ejcltui,  aut  voluolate  conferiati,'  &c.  The  other  is  front 
Cvsar,  de  Bello  Galileo,  lib,  vii.  cap,  xi.  'Hue  biduo  pervcnit: 
catlris  ante  oppidum  positis,  diet  tempttre  aefumt,  id  posterura  ob- 
pttgnationemdiilert.'  The  author  of  Ihe  Book  of  Maccabees  has  cm- 
ployed  the  word  mrytXtUvOai  la  the  same  sense  as  Herodotus  docs 

ixw\tU)>9ai arikwaaw  irwo  rift  Aftat  oiiy*\tiCfieyat»      *Hf   yoft   ^ 

wp«  r«f  ffo/^rov,  lib.  it.  cap.  Tin.  15.  S6.  It  may  be  added  that 
Herodotus  employs  kUpyt^Otu,  as  synonymous  with  UKXtito^at,  in 
the  sense  of  iwXiceAu,  or  ^£ce6a<,  di-ayKdceaAit ;  as  hmyKuip  it' 
if^foprntt  Ub.  vit.  ^  xcvi.  and  CXXXIX.  and  bwi  tov  ynfinv  ilt^yoittfot, 
lib.  IX.  ^  ex."— CoajT. 

T^r  |Sm^<^]  PrtwdllUir  g«oJ  ditpmitian.  We^ieling  here  reads 
yi-Mfitir  instead  of  fUi/^i-:  which  reading  I'limishe^  a  clearer  meaning, 
and  is  moreover  aathotiseil  by  most  of  the  Mss.  The  strength  of 
tlwsa  young  men  bad  before  been  menliooed ;  their  good-nature  and 
ra^MOl  for  fbeif  mother  were  still  nUHc  conspicuous,  and  belter  dc- 
■erred  the  praises  of  the  Argives. 

Stobcus  ha*  preserved  *  an  ancient  epigram,  which  snys  nothing 
mora  than  what  wo  have  jau  aeen  in  Herodotus  :  it  deserves  reading 
nevertheless,  because  it  it  of  the  good  timei. 

Ifiwv  tU6rat\  Thrir  ttatma.  There  was  at  Argos,  in  the  temple  of 

ApoUo  Lycins,  a  slaloe  of  Bitoo,'  carrying  a  bull  upou  his  sbonldera. 

In  the  Kame  temple  was  also  a  represeniation  in  mnible  of  Cleobis 

and  hitoo  drawing  their  mother  on  near  to  the  temple  of  Juno,' 

'£«   A<Af«vt]    To   the   temple  of   Detphot.      The    verb  hruriBufii, 


•9tnkwMtrncU.a«gn.lb.fB.«f*>.  p.  3f 4. 
in.  '  Pinn.  Coriuh.  sirv  Efa.  U.  cap.  sU. 

*  Slob,  ia  FkihUg.  Gratii.  p.  40S.  Aaa-  p.  Ml. 
lecta  rei.  Poet.  Gmc  ia  Lect,  •(  Eatad.        '  ]d.  tkd.  cap.  ax.  p.  ISA. 

Hrr.  iVo.  Vol.  I.  O 
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wbich  stgoiHes '<1cdico,  consecro,' followed  by  ^t  ilM^ovi,  imports  Uiat 
thetc  sI«tu«H  wcr«  consecrated  in  the  lompln  of  Delphon.  < 

XXX 11.  ^i  Ocinv  for  fOorrpor — tirtinatT^f  Uvdfitinrrjtiity  Jrpqy^nnM*- srrfpi] 
'l^€  Divinitjf  is  jealatta  ft/ the  happiness  of  human  ereatatvs.  The 
Abbe  Gciiioi:,  wtiu  Kuis  succcssl'ully  def^inded  Herodotus  against  tbe 
|rr«aler  part  of  the  attacks  of  Plulurcii,"  lias  ciidearoured  to  justify 
this  passage ;  but  I  nm  not  sure  thni  h^  haft  here  been  so  succesNful  as 
in  other  points  of  his  dcftiiice.  The  early  Pagnns  had  very  inadequate 
notions  of  the  Divinity.  Hence  the  biltcr  complaints  against  the  Gods, 
with  which  Homer  and  the  tragic  poets  abound.  Herodotus  has  pro* 
bal'ly  rollowed  tlie  received  opinions  of  bis  time.  The  philosophers 
apparently  had  juslcr  conceptions.  "  Enty,"  says  Plato,*  "  is  not 
found  amon^l  the  Gods :"  a  maxim  which  has  been  praised  by 
Philo-Judicus,'  and  Maximus  of  Tyrc.^  PliitarcK  had  mttch  sounder 
notions  of  tha  Divinity  than  the  ancients.  It  is  to  bo  presumed 
thai  be  derived  tbem  from  the  lacrcd  wriliogs,  which  were  much  cir- 
culated in  bis  lime.  "  God,"  8»ys  he, '  '*  is  the  author  of  all  good, 
and  from  him  do  all  good  ihingii  proceed.  We  must  not  believe  that 
he  can  do  any  evil,  or  feci  any  pain :  for  his  nature  is  good,  and  what 
is  good  partakes  not  of  envy,  nor  fear,  nor  anger,  niir  hate."  See, 
however,  note  on  S  xxv.  hook,  iii.  and  the  Treatixe  on  the  Malignity 
of  lierodctvs,  translated  by  Amyot,  §  xvi.  note  >3C.  Herodotus  him* 
self  explains  what  we  should  understand  by  tiie  ieslouay  of  the  Qods, 
Book  vri.  ^  X.  Tliosc  who  understand  by  jealousy,  that  uneasiness  and 
rejrcl  which  envious  men  receive  from  the  prosperity  of  others,  must 
condemn  the  sentiment.  That  is  a  vice  peculiar  to  ImmaTiiiy,  which 
tlie  anci«nts  were  far  from  attributing  tn  their  gods,  even  to  Nemesis. 
They  merely  mean  by  this  expression,  lh.it  the  Divinity,  by  liia  nature, 
is  opposed  to  that  pride  which  even  in  good  people  is  of  itself  an 
Rvil.  Deside»,  men,  and  especially  those  of  eialted  station,  are  too 
apt  to  forget  ill  their  prosperity  that  they  are  men,  and  like  nnto 
olbcis.  Of  this,  God  is  frcq^ueutly  obliged  to  remind  tbcm,  by  the 
troubles  with  which  he  afflicts  tbem.  ^iuch  is  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture. It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Herodotus  thought  in  tbe  same  man- 
ner, for  he  says,  BooV  vii.  ^  x.  :  "  God  dclighta  to  abase  that  wbich ' 
exalts  itself  too  much  ...  for  he  permits  no  one  besides  himself  to' 
glorify  and  exuU  bimsclf."  Plutarch  was  therefore  wrong  to  reprove 
our  historian.-'    See  also  the  learned  DodweU,   iu  Disscrtatiooibus 


■  M  Jmuiir*  (lerAcad.  dri  ItucripL  tdin. 
idx.  M^m.  p.  leS,  &:c- 

»  PJato  in  PlijtJio,  Vol,  iii.  p.  847.  A. 

'  Philo.  Vol.  ii.  p.  447.  Iin.  m. 

'  Abuum.  Tyr.  UiMciU  xU.  ^  iu.|t.  18ft. 


'  Plutarch,  non  jua**-  lanvitrr  *iri  w- 
rund'ini  K|Hcuri  Urneta,  p.  IIO'J.  U. 

/Pluiucti.  de  Malig.  Heiod.  |i,  8A7> 
f.  S&8.  A. 
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Cyprianicis,  de  Libeilo  »  Mattyribus  nccepto,  p.  32.  No.  III.  ct  in 
Uisscruiionc  .\ir.  p.  109.  %  \iv, 

noXXo — fit}  ru  tOiXn]  Many  vtxatious  cireumstanret,  ('  choses 
f&cheuMs.')  Tbc Orc«k  has  woWk  .».  pU  nt  i9i\u.  Thu expreision  is 
the  «ame  as  roXAa  drcfAifra.  This  manner  of  turnioi;  the  phrase  is 
familiar  to  Herodotus,  to  indkale  any  thin^  »orro«ful,  vexatious, 
or  unfortunate.  He  often  says,  oii^  wi  ^OeXe,  (ii<x  <>'>  fiovXtrat.  See  the 
Index  to  H.  Stephens's  Thesaurus,  under  iho  vord  ' \*^Qi\riTot,  and 
aboTC,  note  3.  on  S  xvi. 

Trn/TKfKiy  twc  iriutir  fii\v\  fiarp6rtpoy  ytveaOai]  Ittit  if,  each  sixth  year, 
tec  «dd  a  month.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  p.tsiagL-ft  in  Herodo- 
ta*.  All  the  coinmentatorti  and  all  the  chronologists  have  exercised 
their  in^nuily  to  the  full  strcich  upon  it.  To  enter  on  a  refutatioii  of 
all  their  opinions  would  engage  me  in  too  tedious  a  disscrtiitioii. 

Solon  6xes  the  life  of  man  at  70  years,  which,  according  to  him,  are 
36,200  days,  without  taking  in  the  intercalary  month.  If  thin  month  be 
lakea  in  every  two  yearsr  we  shall  have  Z6  additional  months  for  the 
70  years,  which,  at  30  days  each,  will  give  lOAO  days;  and  these 
onmbera  together  miike  a  total  of  26,250  days. 

If  the  first  number  be  correct,  the  year  musL  have  comprised  360 
days ;  but  if  the  second  number  be  liliewi»e  true,  the  year  would  con- 
tain 375  days,  ten  days  more  than  it  ought  to  have:  the  icasons 
would,  according  to  this  calculation,  soon  be  confounded ;  the  summer 
months  would  be  in  autumn,  and  the  winter  months  in  spring; ;  and 
yet,  according  to  Herodotus,  it  was  to  regnlatc  the  »ea»ons,aod  pre- 
vent their  beiog  confused,  that  the  iutercalaUoii  was  used. 

The  text  of  Herodotuii  must  havn  been  ultercd.  Wesseling  per- 
oeived  it,  and  corrected  it  according  to  the  opinion  of  PoDtedcra,* 
who  tbouglii  that  Solon  conformed,  in  the  calculation  he  presented 
to  Crcesus,  to  the  Lydian  year,  which,  according  to  the  some  learned 
man,*  was  similar  to  the  Chaldean.  But  unfortunntcly  for  this  opi- 
nion, it  is  not  proved,  nod  it  is  probable  that  Solon  knew  n(.ly  the 
year  used  by  the  Greeks.  But  since  the  text  is  corrupted,  I  am  b- 
lined  to  adopt  th«  corrections  of  Wyttenbach,  who  reads  liiaa:*  EI 
hkh^i6t\iimt  revsrvv  rwf  tri**)'  fUfi  fOKpir^poy  yiffodm,ltfa  ^oi  i^ai 
n^/Mt/t-wvi  wnfiayipifierai  fU  rv  hiv*',  fiHrtt  pi-  wapa  rit  iiHo/innt^a 
tna  vi  ifiPoktfiot  Y/roJo-at  iHtta  tioyro*  rptrq/iop/av'  hf^fiti  bi  js  rwf 
fttff&f  rovrmr  rfM^ioffiiN  m)  rvrr^iwrra'  nvriwv  riv  ^^aeintv  Iffiiptta^ 
rAr  It  rn  iflivft^attTQ  Sr«a  ionai^y  wtrrnKoyra  cal  nrrtiiMffiwr  xal  vei" 


•  Peutdm.  Aftttq.  Latjaa  ct  GnM«,       '  Selada  PiiBd|iiim  Butoriconuii.  p- 

*  na.  p.  lu.  «i  Mq. 
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TUKurjpMtv  ml  itiTfivpiimy,  if  rripi  air&ity  r^  i^'^pp  Hf^^Plf  roxapjva*' 

1  have  conformed  ray  iranslatiou  to  these  correctioDs.  Wyitenbach 
does  not  affirm  that  ihvy  are  correct;  bat  with  him,  I  think  it  most 
likely  that  the;-  are  so.   ^c  his  iioie. 

I]a»-  fori  HpQpvimf  ovp^opii]  Man  it  tubjeet  to  a  thottaand  accidents. 
Literallv,  *  man  is  composed  of  accident/  ('lliomme  est  cntiercmtnt 
Bccideot').    Gronorius  and  Weieeliag  thiok  that  wq  should  traimlute, 
'  mHn  is  but  misfortuui!,'  (' J'homme  n'est  que  mulheur').   The  Utter 
agrees  that  all  men  are  nut  unfortunate,  and  that  in  thii  vfry  conver- 
sation Solon  gives  examples  of  somo  men  who  have  been  happy ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  thinks  that  Herodotus  never  having;  used 
the  word  mfifopit  to  Rignify  *  an  uccldoQt/  it  ought  not  hero  to  bo 
token  in  that  sense.    But  were  it  even  true  that  Herodotus  had  every 
where  else  taken  gvfi^jiii  io  the  scuic  of  'mLiforluQO,'  m  order  to 
make    WesseltogV    inference    conclusive,    it    should   be    made    to 
appear  thai    in   the  time    of   our    historian    thU    word    was    never 
taken  in  the  sense  of  'accident;'  for  if  it  ever  bore  that   signifi- 
cation, why  mi^ht  not  Herodotus,  too,  use  it  in  the  fiatae  sense? 
Solon's  object  was  to  show,  that  no  one  could  bo  pronounced  happy 
before  bis  death,  because  human  life  is  subject  to  an  infiDity  of  vicissi- 
tudes.   If  by  vvfufiojiif  we  understand  an  '  accident/  that  is  to  say,  a 
circiiiiiHlance  that  may  bo  favorable  ot  otlierwUe,  the  reasoning;  of 
Solon  is  just.   If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  interpreted  *  misfortune'  or 
*  vo/aa  Wesselingwould  have  it,  Solon  vroald  contradict  himself, since 
be  acknowledges  that  there  have  been  men  truly  happy.    But  what, 
in  a  case  of  this  sort,  outbalances  all  reasoning,  is  that  Plutarch  has 
explained  this  word  by  nr^l)  in  the  conversation  of  Solon  and  Crossua.* 

"EXXijatr  .  .  .  l\Miv  it  Otiii  titmv  ao^ai  Tii-at  mtSapaoit  mi  ififtariM^ 
..  .  j)  ru)(aU  opCiaa  wavroiairait  yftiifttfov  &it't  rov  ^lov,  oi/K  f^  roiit 
wa/iauvtv  ayaBtMi  fiiya  ^pertir.  "  God  has  g'iven  to  the  Greeks  wisdom 
of  a  firm  and  popular  character,  wliich,  seeing  that  throughout  his 
life  man  experiencea  a  perpetual  vicinitude  and  change  of  fortune* 
does  not  permit  us  to  boast  of  the  advantages  we  enjoy." 

As  to  the  following  phrase,  Spal  ii  ai  aoi  -uXovTitiv  fiiy  t^iya  ^^i- 
rial,  Kai [iaeiXtii  tirai  itoXXmi-  iyOp^tt^y,  'Tu  quidcm  mihi  videris,'&c. 
Solon  bad  estimated  at  leiiture  the  riches  of  Croesu'<,  and  he  perfectly 
Well  knew  the  poi>ulation  of  Lydia.  *  He  could  not  tlieo  say.  you  «p- 
pfor  to  me  to  possess  ridies,'  &o.  We  must  therefore  here  give  to 
tpaiyo^itu  another  interpretation.  Father  Viger  remarks,  (dc  Prtect- 
puifl  Grtrcm  dictionia  Idioiismts,  ^  xiii.  reg.  i.p.  313.)  that  ^irofiat 
often  is  taken  to  mean '  liquere,  constare,  maotfeste  comperiri  ac  tcoeri.* 
-  riut&rcb.  in  Sokno,  p.  94.  A,  B. 
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EwtiS^f]  UamtUomf.  •  EMiJiff  »gDi6«fl  '  hftDdsome :'  all  the  aoei- 
ents  have  takeo  ll  in  this  seofte ;  a  thousand  oxunpUa  ve  to  ba  foottd 
both  in  Kmdotus  end  in  Homer.  I  muke  the  temuk  only  hmm 
I  have  heard  a  man  of  learning  contend  '  that  il  ii  a  phtloiophical 
term,  which  can  be  understood  only  of  the  soal, 

'O\iitot\  Happy .  'O\ikos  signifies,  '  he  who  is  happy  all  bis  life^ 
who  enjoys  nninterrupted  happinvtn,'  'O  hiit  rov  EK09  y3/ow  itwapwtii, 
says  Hesychiua  under  the  word  cX/Scm.  The  word  happy  doe*  not 
nactly  express  the  Greek  tenu. 

WftXv  h'  &!•  reXci/r^e'^]  Btj'or(  hit  dtath.  Sophocles  has  puraphraBcd 
this  sentence  of  Solon  in  hi»  (I^dipus  Tymnnuji :  be  ends  the  piece  by 
these  versM,  which  he  pnts  loio  the  mouth  of  lb«  Chorus : 

ttart  $rTpvP  ovr*,  tnlv^y  rirr  rtXfvrai'a*'  litlv 
'ilfiipaw  ittOKOWiAyni,  fiiihly  6\Ji{Stty,  irpiv  Af 
Tipfta  ToS  0iav  wtpav^,  fit)hip  iXyatve*'  araWrc. 

**  Fix  your  views  upon  the  latter  days  of  life,  and  pre  to  no  mortal 
the  title  of  happy,  before  he  has  Bnisbed  bis  career,  without  havin|f 
experienced  misfortunes." 

This  maxim  was  so  much  to  the  taste  of  the  Greeks,  ttiat  it  is  found 
in  all  (heir  authors.  See  the  Andromache  of  Euripides,  fi9tlk  and 
following  verses,  and  a  thousand  other  paasng^Ci  in  hJH  writings. 

When  a  man  is  dead,  we  may  then  say  he  was  happy,  for  it  is  no 
longer  in  the  power  of  misfortune  to  make  him  nuhappy.  That  it 
what  Solon  meant.  Aristotle  lays  open  this  maxim  completely,  and 
afler  most  triumphantly  refuting  it,  he  proTea  that  happiness  can  con* 
fiist  only  in  virtue.  The  limits  of  a  note  do  not  permit  me  to  dilate 
more  on  this  subject:  I  will  therefore  content  myself  with  teferriog 
the  reader  to  the  Morals  addressed  to  Nicomachus,  Book  1.  chap.  x. 
p.  ^.  of  the  Oxford  edition,  I7I6,  8vo.,  and  chap.  xi.  p.  13.  of  the 
Paris  folio  edition  of  1619. 

The  Scriptam  expreited  the  same  Lhtng-losg  before : '  ante  mortem 
ne  Inudes  hominem  quemqaaro/  says  Ecclealaaticus,  chap.  xi.  ver.  30. 

XXXtll.  'Afia0i)«]  i7/-^rcd.t  The  Greek  has  £^94t,  ignorant} 
iMit  as  ill-breeding  is  almoH  alwaya  Ute  retult  of  ignorance,  tliis  tena 
also  sij^nities  ill-breeding. 

XXXIV.  Kwfoi]  Oiu  (ou  dtimb.  The  Greek  word  properly  signi- 


'ThaTmcfc  of  Ut<rlwha*,'if«I  Mt 
Imm  sm  hflwnx  m  mbm.'  Tha  may 

k«  my  noinHtefcle  m  Hm  Gieric  UIm, 
fcal  mV  '  hndMse  taA  l>M>py  la  cUU- 
m.*  edwa  to  htinag  chBana  wbv  m 
hsMtiwM,  Mil  »b*  Rate  Iksit  jmnmtM 
bsippji  nsBAt  be  KotMid  ia  Banish. 
Tbo  phtsatisawkvanlcMni^  iiPrsocfc  i 


ud  U  m  Kunlya^riaAisinatnMfk- 
tioa.tolwtfcrAs  Ulwas  <i<a»>lf<» 
to  uioiluir.— Taasi. 

•  M.  (I«Racb«iortlaaHaMlt  rttiu 
Iks  Au4siy. 

t  Tfaia  w«H  vlll  sdKit  of  t«i«iy  •if"'- 
BtstMBS  Id  EhdM,  *e«aM«.'  '  »s^.' 
■bnrtal,'  Stc.— ?■■»•. 
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Bw  *  dumb/  ro^li  Kal  &^iupt6e'u  r^r  owa.    The  ancicnu  hive  always 
ustA  it  m  ihU  seDHct.  Homer  upplies  it  oulj  to  itiEiniinale  objects  tlitt 
yield  uo  sound.    Pindu  also  ntes  it  for  dumb  :* 
I'  Km^i  aM^  ru>  2«  'H- 

paAfl  aripa  fiii  rapaflaWti. 

"  He  nust  be  dumb,  who  siDg«  not  the  praise  of  Hercules." 
Wben  the  Pythian  oracle  answers  Croesus,  it  nays,  * 

Kal  ciiJ^uu  avvi^fii  cat  ov  ^MfcCffOt  itKovtit. 
"I  uodcrittivnd  the  language  of  the  dumb;  andlhenrthe  TOice  of 
him  who  fl[waks  not." 

The  moderns  have  ndded  to  this  meaaing',  that  of  deaf  also;  as 
Eustathius'aSys,  irapitit  ytjon  vffrrpof  loi^ot  o  rijriKOijy  fiefiXaftfiivot. 

But  Herodotus,  who  Id  a  very  ancient  writer,  alwayii  takes  it  in  the 
fint  sense.  It  might  be  imagined  that  he  gave  it  likewise  the  second, 
because  in  the  38th  juiragraph  he  seems  to  explain  cwif^r  by  itr^Bap- 
ftivoy  r^v  itift*'  I  but  1  ratbcr  think  that  these  leltor  words  r^v 
&Koiif  have  been  added  by  a  copyist,  who  did  not  know  the  leal 
meaning  of  kui^6s.  And  I  fim  the  more  ^lereuadtd  of  this,  as  in  the  85th 
paragraph  it  ia  three  limes  mcmioncd  that  the  son  of  Crresus  was 
dumb,  &0UCOI,  thut  Croesus  made  every  effort  in  his  power  to  get  him 
cured,  and  that  at  IcDgth  he  hud  recourse  to  the  Oracle  of  Delphos. 
.praying  that  it  would  untie  the  tongue  of  his  son.  If  this  young 
prince  h;td  been  deuf  also,  why  should  not  Crcesus  have  mculioued  it 
in  this  place,  and  why  does  he  not  beg  of  the  Oracle  to  restore  his 
to  hearing  likewise  ?  Libanitis  has  also  tilken  this  word  in  the 
ime  sense,  in  the  Declamation  cnlilled,  "  Somebody  having  forbidden 
Socrates  to  discourse  in  his  prison,  it  was  opposed."  Fabricius  speaks 
ofthis  Declamation,  which  has  not  yet  been  printed.Vol.  vii.  |i.  412. 
of  his  Bibliothcca  Grffica;  and  Macanus  has  preserved  some  frag- 
ments of  it  in  his  Khodonta,  of  which  M.  Villuisoii  has  given  long 
extrocU  in  his  Anecdota  Grxca.  The  passage  in  question  is  in  p.  13. 
of  the  second  volume:  H&yret  dj-Qpwroi  arv)(Ovnit  eist  XaXlarepoi' 
Kol  rof  ye  Kf>o/(roi'  rot^  AvhoO  *uth*t  ^asi  Kuifoy  uvra  wpijtftov,  ^l}Eat  riiv 
^rrtr  ir  ri  to5  warpoi  ov/t^/i?.  "  Ail  men  Uke  to  talk  undvi  mis- 
forlune;  and  they  say  that  the  son  of  Cro°stii  the  Lydian,  who  was 
previously  dumb,  cried  out  at  the  iDisforttineof  his  father."*   Aulus^ 


-  JHadw.  I'Tlliii.  Od-  i».  van.  161. 

*  lli-'rodat.  Book  i.  ^  xlril. 

*  LiMtaili.  ftJ  llunwri  QdvM.  Ub.T.  aag- 
law.  Iko  «8.< 

;  *  It  Kfijiean  from  lIcrodotM,  tlutt  tli*' 
•iKnigeKiiMiDnoccuiontfilbyMeiDg  hUfa- 
thw  an  ihm  (nini  of  bcinK  alUD  hj  a  Per- 
usn  soldin,  caused  il»  jouag  priace,  wba 
htti  b»D  pnTioiul;^  diiotb,  to  crj  oul  utd 


sjxrok.  It  is  luriuuD  (iiat  tm-h  »  cIkiiiii- 
ar«ncA  aliniilil  W  cH»d  aa  no  ieitante  of  tlin 
nrtutilj  vl  ta'nivttunv.  U  ib»  mi  of  die 
d<-cUEnatio&  ia  ac  remuLablc  facKiKacitjr, 
it  iannt  much  tL>  br  lejji-tlMl  thU  do  more 
ol  it  rriimiiui. — I'ham*- 

i*  Aul.  lioUii  Noel.  Auic.  lib.  ir,  citp.ix>j 
tan.  i.  pug.  804. 


CLIO.    BOOK  T.   *  XXXTYj^XXV. 

Oellius,  wbo  lias  traos)a(ed  Herodotas,  conlcnU  htmseir  with  laying^, 

that  he  wa»  dumb,  without  mentioning  his  deafness:  "  Filius  Ctcbsi, 

R«|p>,  quum  jam  per  tetatcm  fdti  posset,  infans  crat,  et  quum  jam 

iDultuta  ndolevisset,  item  nihil  fari  quibat.     Mutua  adeo  et  elingais 

diu  habitus  ost." 

Anolher  reason  arises  firom  the  fact,  that  one  born  deaf  and  dumb 

cuoot  speak  without  bviu^  previously  instructed.  1  have  considertd 

this  last  point  more  fully  under  S  Lxxxv.  note  3. 

It  mu&t  not  be  for^tten,  however,  that  Maxtmus  Tyrius'  speaks 

of  the  deufncss  of  this  prince,  and  does  not  ss^y  that  he  was  dumb ; 

but  doubtless  he  gavo  to  the  woid  kw^ oi  in  Herodotus  the  usual  inter- 
pretation of  bis  own  lime. 

Onr  historian  does  not  mention  the.  name  of  this  yoiin^  prince; 
Maximus  Tyrius'  calls  him  Atys,  bat  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude 
that  ihii  19  an  error  which  has  escaped  him.     Heinsiua  and  Davies 

havo  removMl  it.  ^ys  was  a  young  prince,  of  ^reat  promi&e,  who 
was  killed  by  Adrastus,  either  unwittingly  or  for  a  reason  mentioned 
further  on,  ^  xtiit.  no(«  1. 

XXXV.  'H  tieajKitt]  The  trpiatiom.  The  Scholiast  of  Homer 
gays,  on  verRe  480  of  the  last  book  of  the  Iliad,  that  it  was  a  custom 
unongst  the  aocients  for  htm  who  committed  aa  involuntary  murder 
to  fly  from  bis  country  and  retire  into  the  house  of  a  rich  man;  that 
tbare  sitting  down,  with  his  bead  corersd*  lie  tntreated  btm  to  purify 
him. 

See  aUo  Euripides,  in  his  Orestes,  511th  and  following  rcrses,  and 
my  translation  of  the  Retreat  of  the  I'en  thousand,  Uook  v.  note  73. 

No  writer  hat  described  more  at  length  or  moro  correctly  the  cere- 
monies observed  in  expiations  than  ApoHonius  Khodius.'  The  cri- 
mioal  Bar  in  silence  by  the  fire-place,  his  eyes  cast  down,  and  thrust 
the  iogtrument  of  the  murder  into  the  earth.  He  of  whom  protection 
waA  Bslced,  inew  by  these  signs  that  he  begged  to  bo  puriBed  from  a 
murder.  Then  he  look  a  youn^  sucking-pig,  killed  it,  and  rubbed  the 
UiLudg  of  the  suppliant  with  its  blood.  He  then  used  the  lustral  water, 
invoking  the  name  of  Jupiter  Expiator.  Then  every  thing  used  in  the 
eipiation  waa  brouglit  Out  of  the  house.  He  then  burned  certain 
cakes,  pouring  forth  water  and  invoking:  the  gods,  to  appease  the 
anger  of  the  furies,  and  te  propitiate  Jupiter. 

'EwiflTiBtJ  Ab  a  tuppliant.  The  Creek  phrase  is  an  lonism  for  tfia- 


_    >Uaxin.l'vT.Dui.nt.sI.p.4I0.VJ!lex        '  Apoltoo.  Hked.  lih.  |r.  M.  OS. 
EiU.  VHiar.  DjjMTlaC.  xaiv.  u.  x:tO.  av«r*&  Mtte,  at  fuL  80.  iailio. 

•I  J.  ibid. 
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rtM.  Tbc  SchoUut  of  ApolloQins  Rhodium  expUini  it  very  cicvly,' 
M  rp  iffritf  iiv,  *  who  keeps  near  the  fire-place,'  that  is  to  eay,  a  lup- 
plianu 

We  see  in  Homer  a  very  decided  example  of  ibis  custom.  Ulysftci, 
aRer  having  implored  the  succour  of  AlcinouB  and  of  Areta,  sat  *  down 
upon  (he  cind«n  close  to  Ibe  fire-place.  Thtmtstocles.  io  the  same 
maoner/  disarms  th«  anger  of  Admetus,  king  of  the  Molossi.  But  see 
the  preceding  note. 

Topilev  fiiv  Tou  hiiitif  ttfu  toTi]  /  am  ike  ten  of  Gordius  and  thr 
grandtvH  of  Miliar.  It  should  seem,  savs  Weiteling',  that  Midas, 
the  father  of  Gordius,  is  ihc  same  that  Herodotus  has  mentioned, 
^  XIV.  Chronology  contradicts  this.  The  latter  reig;ned  in  Phrygia, 
■ome  time  before  Gyges  Btled  the  throne  of  Lydia. 

The  illustrious  and  learned  President  Bouhicr''  has  very  satisfac- 
Iwily  proved  that  there  bad  been  io  Phrygia  several  king^sof  the  name 
of  Mida<  and  of  Gordius :  and  thi>  identity  of  name  has  not  a  tittlt 
contributed  to  perplex  the  chronologista  where  these  names  occur. 

The  GordiuB  mentioned  in  this  passage  was  tributary  to  CrceociB, 
tluU  prince  having  subdued  the  Phrygians,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
S  xxviit. 

XXW'l.  Td  Ipya]  OurJUIdt.  (' Noa  csmpagnes.')  'E^ya  meant 
not  onljr  the  harvest,  but  the  rinei,  trees,  in  lihort  all  that  forms  the 
labor  and  produce  of  the  country.  Xenophon  says,  tpyvy  MuTuetf,' 
'  the  care,  the  inspection  of  ngricultore;'  which  has  been  ill  rendered 
by  '  opemm  cogoitio,'  "Epyarai-'  and*  Iftyaffriipet  arc  '  agricullurisi-S, 
cultivators,'  and  ought  not  to  be  transUted  by  '  operaril,'  or  *  operas 
facientes,'  as  the  Latin  translator  has  il. 

TaCrit  01  rvi'  /j4Xci]  He  it  new  occupird  onlif  with  his  loir  affair*. 
TdDrn  is  here  the  same  thing  as  rti  rorr  yafiov. 

XX.\VtJ.  OJ  M»r»l]  Tht  Mysians.  Vatia,  Stephens,  and  Gro< 
novioi  have  translated,  '  quum  non  esseut  contecili,'  as  if  there 
were  &  negation  in  the  Greek.  Geinoz  saw  clearly  that  the  negative 
parttde  of  tho  Latin  translation  must  be  omitted.  See  ihe  Me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Leitres,  Vol.  xxiit.  p.  113.  He 
has  been  followed  by  Weaseling,  p.  18.  of  his  excellent  edition  of  ^ 
Herodotus. 

N&r  re  rtoltri  fit  j(ph  ofifiam  falvtffBai]  How  ihaU  I  bi-  looked  onf  I 


"  Schaliuit.  ApoU.  Ilhod.  lih,  H-,  tm«. 
T47. 

*  llamcr.  Uityiw.  Jib.  rii.  ven.  193. 
'  PluUTcli.  in  ThtMnWl.  y.  \ti.  A. 

*  Recherrh**  et  DiMntatiOD*  mr  \ik- 


'  Xcnoiih.  Sflcntiii  ISii'inonbiL  lib.  t. 

/Xrjioph.  U^conomic.  c*|i.   W.^ts,  p, 
86. 
I  Id.  ibid,  cap.  aiiL  ^  z.  p.  9l. 
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{tyequtlmt mi  wrra-t-mi?)  In  the  Grct-k, '  with  what  eyes  must  I  be 
beheld  V  There  is  anotlier  turn  of  expression  sometimes  used  by  the 
Oreeks  in  the  like  ewe.  '  Tim  h'  o^a\im1%,  irpi*  Aim,  ttrpAfter  Sf 
Toit  <if  T^v  w6\iv  6i-0p&jrovt  aftKfwfifmvt.  "  If  wo  had  abandoned, 
without  giving  hitlle,  those  things  for  which  our  ancestori  would 
hure  bnrcd  every  danger,  with  what  an  eye,  by  Jujiiter,  could  we 
bebold  the  strangers  who  might  arriro  in  our  city?"  &c. 

XXWHI.  '^w\  Ta  wupaXafiiiayfttra]  On  (kit  expedition.  "  T^V 
re  yitfiov  tntvmt,  Kai  bti  r&  rapaXafifiayifttfa  owe  iiwariftwv.     Thil 

pisaage  atipears  to  me  ,to  ha^'e  been  altered,  t  correct  it,  M  rk 
wapa3iXXoftcva.  that  is  to  say,  Kwivrtirdfttra.  '  I  do  not  send  you,  I 
will  not  expo«e  you  to  that  danger.'  Referring  to  a  wild  boat  which 
rarftged  the  country.  Herodotus  has  used  this  word  in'  the  sense  of 
exposing  lo  danger,  compromising.  Book  i.  ^  cviii.  and  Book  vit.  ^ 
T. towards  ibe  end.  Sec  also  the  Iliad,  Book  tx.vcta.  322.  and  Tbu- 
cydides.  Book  i.  \  cxxxtit.  where  the  Scholiast  has  not  understood 
tbe  word  raptfiiXorro,  and  Uesychiua.  under  tbc  words  in  n^M^oXfi 
and  wvpa^aWipefot." — CotiAT. 

This  conjecture  is  noticed  in  the  notes  of  Wesselin^,  but' ta  not 
approred  by  that  learned  man.  I  do  not  think  it  more  correct  thtui 
the  ekplenation  which  Coray  gives  to  the  other  two  passages  of  Hero- 
dotut  cjubiud  in  his  note. 

AufAip/i^tw  nfv  Ako^]  Ditgraced  fry  naturt.  Herodotus  bad 
certainly  written  rin  yip  ii^  trepov  itt*^Oapfiit^f  o1>k  tlvai  ftot  Xo- 
■ylStfiMi,  in  the  same  way  that  he  had  &aid  above,  ^  xxxiv.  r&yoh^tpot 
iii^apn.  Why  should  Herodotus  here  mention  le  deafness  of 
this  prince  only,  wiiliout  adding  that  ba  WQsdumb?  tiivhto^vM 
certainly  the  gloss  of  some  copyist  who  wished  to  explain  tbe  oa- 
lute  of  the  affliction  under  which  the  prince  laboured,  and  who 
waa  not  aware  of  the  ancient  signification  of  nmt^t :  and  ihut  gloss 
bos  passed,  as  frequently  happens,  from  the  margin  into  the  text. 
See  above,  note  on  \  xxxiv. 

XLL  S>f/if»(pp  rw\ijyyj«tw>' i)(6^]  Under  the  ttrokft  of  fnujartunv. 
In  the  edition  of  Gronovias,  there  is  ^yw  at  avfii^j  wewXityftintr,  ^x^- 
p/rff  roi  oic  opttht^w.  Geinoz  *  perceived  that  this  passage  had  been 
altered.  He  reads  with  some  Mss.  of  the  Kiag'&  Library,  avftfupj 
...  Cx"^  ''4>'-  1^  '^  ^  great  pity  that  ix°P^*  ^^'  ""^  ruake  &)(npi 
n'the  dative.  Wesseling  corrects  avp^opj  . , .  &x^P'^*'  riji^rot... 
and  io  Ibis  be  follows  the  edition  of  Aldus,  where  we  read,  iyit  n  svft- 


«  D«MMli.  Otw,  pro  Curvok,  p.  174 
«rr.  A#. 


*  >IfiRMr»«  do   I'AmL  dM  laaoipC 
t<nn.  xri,  lint.  p.  GO. 
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faff  mswXhyfti^*'  axf^p*  '<  foi  ow  oyubiS*tf,  anil  iu  sonm  measurQ  tbe 
manuscripts  :  tiud  this  appears  to  me  to  be  ng'hl. 

Xvfifofti)  £)(npii]  Disagrftable  mis/ortumr,  ('  niallieur  de»»greabl>u') ; 
an  expression  familiar  witli  our  Historinn,  und  which  be  ascs  ie»  tig- 
nify  a  vet;  serious  miErarLunL>.  The  grammarians  say  it  is  n  figure 
cstlled  iuroritt,  which  exaggerates  an  important  thing  by  appearing  lo 
depreciate  it.  This  figure  is  ver;  much  after  the  taste  of  the  Greek 
and  likewise  of  the  Latin  writers.  Ilerniogenes  '  informs  us,  "  th»t 
a  negation  hns  sometimes  the  same  signiHcation  and  force  as  an  af- 
firmation,  sometimes  a  less,  and  sometimes  a  greater:"  '11  awofaott 
rp  tarafaatt  fiy  to  \aoy  biyarat,  T«ri  be  ra  cXorrnt-,  rtiri  ii  to  TtXiot; 
And  li«  then  gives  the  two  following  cxamplus  from  Homer,  which 
will  give  a  better  idea  of  this  figure  than  any  explanation  of  mine  rau 
do.     Tlie  first  is  from  the  fiflecnih  Book  of  the  Iliad,  verse  1 1  : 

.'  For  it  was  not  the  weakest  of  the  Greeks  who  had  wounded  him.' 
"  Homer  intended  to  convey  that  it  was  the  strongest,  rir  iray¥ 

Tlie  other  example  is  in  the  first  Book  ofthc  iUad,  verse  330  : 
Oil!)'  Afia  riye  ihi»v  y^Qijatir'AxiMeit. 

'  Achilles  was  not  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  the  two  heralds.' 
"  Homer  here  shows  by  the  negation,   that  Achilles  was  gri^atly  af- 
Riclcd  at  the  sight  of  the  two  heralds."    I  could  citcn  thousand  exnm- 
ples,  bull  shall  content  myself  with  these.     In  the  twentielh  Book  of 
the  same  poem,  verse  265,  we  find: 

Oi  fiiftbt  ini  Oriiy  ipiKvbia  iipa 

'  It  IS  not  t«ty  for  men,  for,  i7  it  mpottihU  for  men,  to  destroy  the 
gifts  of  the  Gods." 

We  read  in  Demosthenes,  *  'va  yrwre  .  .  .  .  ru  trpoitoOat  K-aQiKaaniy 
aid  Tt  rif  Tpay/iiruy  Cit   aftvatrtXitf   "   that  you  may  know  how  per- 
nicious it  is  to  abandon  by  your  negligence  each  individual  affair, 
Every  one  knows  the  '  niaudalus'  of  Virgil,  in  speakiiug  of  lluflirjs,' 
and  which  B<iyle  has  impeached  for  want  of  attetition  lo  tliis  mode  of 

■  H«nK){.  npl  Mt^Aov  tHriniTo*,  p.  hrmcB  lo  t)i«  icnn  wgulil  hiive  Mtnl  all 
IH.  llBi  IK.  llui  t-X|iKDatiDn,— Tkami. 

■  U  mx  Uiis  Um  flgnrc  «hkh  in  EajfUih         *  UtniHUi.  VlyniU.  i.  p.i.  lin.  note* 
ia  cbIW  honfl  IUt«  IIk French  ooiut^h  jifcoalt. 
lisiu*,  u>  no  ■■>(!'  cKjireMiuu  ?  A  tatm  r«- 


Ctrd."  BOOK  !..   ^  XLI—XLV, 

ipeiiVirig  nmongst  the  Ore«ke  amt  Latins.    Se«  alco  notes  on  Book 
!▼.  ^  xcv.  nnd  Book  vtii.  f)  xiti. 

Ilfwf  S^  roCro]  JUtidtM.  Wo  find  this  passage  in  all  ihe  editions, 
■nd  in  the  Inst  there  is  no  various  readings  on  it ;  bal  in  the  Ms.  A. 
of  the  Kinij'a  Library,  we  have  vpht  H  rovry,  rnl  hi  roi,  Ac. 
'  \L\\\.  'YwVifi^9^irtnhvi]Theson  of  Crtesut.  PtolemnuB,*  son  of 
Rephcttion,  cal!«  this  prince  Agatho ;  and  he  further  relates,  in 
the  first  Book  or  hit  Historical  RcseArche^,  that  \w  hatf  a  dispute  witb 
Adrnstus  on  the  subject  ora  tiuatt,  and  that  the  luilcr  killed  him  oq 
so  trifliitg  a  tnattei. 

ToB  irtlpow  Ti)¥  ^liinty)  Tke  drenm  of  the  king,  "tjipii  is  a  term  sus- 
ceptible ofviirious  significations.  When  it  is  joined  to  imtpQt,  urap. 
ifuwrto*' ;  07  when  either  of  these  words  may  be  ondcrstood,  because  it 
husfready  occurred  in  preceding  sentences,  it  signifies  always  <soin- 
nJoruRi  diriaatio.' 

XLIV.  'Vjri9Ti6y  re  «ai  iratp^Kf  —  Btor}  As  the.  tutttary  deity 
(Gallrce, ' prolecleur')  of  harpitaHtfi  andoffriendiMp.  Jupilerwas 
worshipped  under  *.irion«  names,  according  to  the  situation  and  cir- 
cumstances under  which  his  authority  was  appealed  to.  Hence  tha 
rspressIoDS,  'AyopaJa*  Zevi,  MeiX/^joi,  'It.-^iM,  ^Epturioi,  4iXim,  Sec. 
See  the  Scholiast  of  Aristophanes  on  rerse  498  of  the  Equites,  and 
of  Euripides  on  verse  345  of  Hecul'B. 

XLV.  Tir  «aftipaiTa]  Oim  ipAp  had  purified  him.  Herodoltis  says 
the  same  thinf;  over  again  in  this  parai;raph.  But  we  have  read  in 
f}  XXXV.  that  it  was  Croesus himiielf  who  had  received  the  expiation 
of  Adrasius.  This  prince  had  assuredly  the  sole  tight  of  perform* 
ing  this  office  at  bis  own  court ;  but  ho  might  hare  delegated  it  to 
hit  soa  on  the  occasion  of  his  marri.4ge  ;  and  if  it  were  so,  Herodotus, 
asserting  in  S  xsxT.  that  it  was  Crtcsiis  who  purified  Adrnstus,  must 
meaa,  that  Croeias  hariog  the  sole  right  to  do  so,  it  must  be  attribalcd 
Co  him  in  the  same  way  that  a  commander  in  chief  takes  credit  for  a 
victory  gained  by  any  officer  under  his  direction. 

'Evuki^  atuCrn  KaraiixaSui  OAraror]  ht  condemning  yourtttf. 
**  Cnvius,*  irritated  by  the  death  of  his  son,  at  first  threatened  Adras* 
tBa  to  burn  him  ativv,  but  seeing  this  young  man  devoting  himself  to 
dnth,  he  became  appeased,  and  forgave  him  hts  crime.  Nevertheless 
Adrastns  repaired  alone  to  the  tomb  of  Atye,  and  there  kilted  hira- 

■dr." 

Els  M  ffv  ffv  ^«  Twit  ror  micov  a  trtot  J  You  are  not  the  author  of  this 
mmrdir.  "Confeiiion  of  faults,"  says  Hcrmogenes.'  "  appeases  an- 


■  thua  BiMwili.  {>•(.  An.  1 50.  ke.  •  llenufn.  vip)  MffAw  ttt^twrti, 

*  VkiduT.  SiuuL  KxMrpt.  tie  Virtattboft     p.  tKB-liiuiaBt  avq. 
•«  VkiM,  \'a).  ii.  p.  Ml. 
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£Cr,  and  is  a  good  defence.  Homet  taught  ilkU,  and  Herodotus  bos 
imitated  him.  Helen,  for  exnmpic,  wbk  the  causG  of  all  llie  evils  that 
b«fcl  the  Greeks  and  the  Trojans,  and  especially  the  latter.  What 
does  she  do,  when  in  conversation  with  a  Trojan  ?  she  confetscs  her 
fault,  and  becomes  ht;r  own  accuser.  Tliia  confession  answers  ihc 
purpose  of  a  defence,  appeases  nnger,  and  excites  commiseration. 
Old  Prtam,  wbo  hated  her,  forced  to  change  this  sentiment,  and  him- 
self touched  with  com|iaBsion,  answers  her  : '  You  are  not  the  cause 
of  these  evils,  the  gods  alone  are  the  authors  of  tb«m.  In  Herodo- 
tus, Croesus  loads  Adraslug  with  tieneBta,  puTlfies  him  from  a  murder, 
and  sends  him  to  the  chase  with  his  son,  that  he  may  watch  over  his 
safety.  Adraslua  kills  Atjs.  Crofsus  is  indignant.  The  murderer 
gives  himself  up,  accuses  himself,  and  begs  of  the  unfortunate  father 
to  order  his  death.  CrtESUS,  moved  with  cumpassiuii,  answers  him 
nearly  in  the  words  of  Priam  in  Homer :  You  aje  not  the  author  of 
this  murder,  1  accuse  that  one  of  the  gods  who  foretold  it  to  mc." 

8uch  is  the  maiutLT  in  which  Herodotus  has  imitated  Homer,  far 
difl'ctcnl  from  that  adopted  by  a  modorn  author,*  who  fancied,  un- 
reasonably enough,  that  such  an  imitation  consisted  in  the  choice  of 
facts  and  maxims  calcululcd  to  uatrap  the  feelings  and  the  judgment 
of  the  nation  which  he  addressed. 

'lU  f  (K»(  l^y  Toy  iauTwi  wn}hu\  Suitobh  to  his  rank.  We  should  read 
with  the  Mss.  A.  and  D,  iu  the  King's  Ubrary,  ii  oiiwt  V  rue  imvrov 
9aibtt,  It  is  an  lonism,  of  which  many  examples  are  to  be  found  in 
Herodotus. 

^ycitf]  The  murderer.  Hermogenes*  having  remarked  that  iteift- 
tioa  sometimes  gives  great  forco  to  language,  amongst  other  examples 
quotes  this  from  lii-rodotus. 

T«M  fiir  h  ^tX^)in\  Seme  to  iJclphi.  The  Oracle  of  Delphi  is 
well  known.  I  shall  mention  those  of  Abie  and  of  Trophoniuit,  in 
the  notes  on  &ook  viii.  \  cxxxiv.  On  that  of  Uodooa,  tlie  reader 
may  consult  Herodotus,  Book  ii.  h  lu.  liv.  lv.  and  the  note  on  this 
last  chapter.    On  the  Branchidw*  see  the  note  on  Book  v,  ^  x.xxvi. 

Amphiaraus  was  the  tonof  Oiclei,'  and  great-grandson  of  Melampus. 
He  had  no  suspicion  that  he  wns  a  prophet;  but  having  one  day 
enten:d  a  house  at  '  Phlius,  and  having  passed  ibc  night  there,  be 
beptn  to  be  a  propheL  From  that  lime,  the  house  was  abut  up.  It 
is  known  that  he  was  betrayed  by  his  wife  Eriphyla,  and  lliat  being 


•  llomci.  lUatl.  Ub.  iu.  vcn.  Iftl. 

*TJM;Uti!  M.  R<>rh<;(ortin  thr  Mnmoin 
of  th«  Audciny  of  llr1l«i  Ix'lim. 

'  Ilcnnngea,  xtpl  Mt6ilhuitw6TVfot,  v. 
in.  lin.  12. 


'  PsuMa.  Eltoc.  pMtei.  sIva  lib.  vi.  ttjf. 
xv)i.n.  4114. 

*  Id.  Cotiath.  five  lib.  ii.  cap.  alii.  p. 
141. 
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pwrneO  by  the  Thebsns,  ■*  be  wa»  «wallowed  uji  logether  with  his  cha- 
riot, about  Ivelvc  stadia  from  t)ur  town  ofOrgpiis,tbou]{l>  some  authors 
as*er(,  that  (his  befel  him  on  the  road  fraca  Thebe*  (o  Cbalcii,  at  a 
place  vhich  was  named  from  it  'Afifta,  a  t-hanot.  Strabot«lls'  the 
BajDC  iUtry ;  but  Siephuiius  of  Uj^uiiuum'  and  EuKUtbius'  give 
uiotiier  vcnioa  of  it :  viz.  that  Amphisraus  having  taken  refuge,  witli 
Jiii  chariot,  in  a  uertatn  part  of  Bixvlia,  iho  lababitaots  would  -not 
give  him  up  to  the  Thebans,  and  that  the  place  from  that  circumstance 
wai  called  Hatma,  a  chariot. 

The  Oropians*  raised  a  temple  to  him,  in  which  ihey  placed  hii 
statue,  of  while  marble.  A  ram  was  sacriSced  lo  hioi,  after  which 
the  votaties  lay  down  on  the  >k.iti  of  the  viciim  to  sleep,  and  there 
Bwaiied  such  dreams  u  it  should  please  the  hero  to  tend  Itietn.-'^ 

His  soo  Amphilochus  was  associated  with  him.  A  part  of  the 
jlJlar  of -(\mphiarau8  was  consecmtcd  to  him,  as  may  be  seen  in  Pau- 
Aenias,  at  ihu  place  cited.  Lirj  speaks  of  the  temple  of  this  hero, 
without  iiamiog  Anpbiaraus  : '  '  inde  Oropum  Atticsa  ventum  est ;  ubi 
pro  deo  vates  Amphilochus  colilur;  tumplumque  retustum  est,  fon- 
Ubus  rivisque  circa  auKenum.'  As  lo  AmphilochuH,  see  note  on 
Book  111.  ^  xci.  Independently  of  the  authorities  referred  to  at  Ihe 
foot  of  the  page,  the  reader  may  consult  Herodotus,  Book  Ttil. 
cxxxir. 

\LV1I.  'Eforoffr^  ^^jpjiJ  The  kuxKlredih  day.  This  passage,  cor- 
tspted  in  ail  the  ediUoas  of  Heiotlotus,  had  given  rise  to  a  tlioosaud 
ooQJocluies.  StepheD  Bcrglcr  *  had  clearly  perceived  that  iu  tlie  words 
JpHMTM  Tf  was  concealed  the  day  on  which  the  God  sboald  be  con- 
poliad,  and  cestored  il  in  the  luoat  satisfactory  uanner,  by  reading  il 
in  one  word,  suppressing  a  single  letter,  Jraroroar^.  Geinoi  and  Wea- 
MliDg  approve  tJiis  slight  change;  Uic  former  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Ac«Uo)y  of  Inscriptions,  Vol.  xxiti.  Hist.  p.  114.;  the  latter,  in  bis 
A'oies  oo  Hcrodotos.  Bellanger  also  made  tlie  same  correction,  ihoogh 
he  did  not  follow  it  in  his  traDalatioo;  but  he  had  probably  found 
it  in  the  '  Acta  Cruditorum,'  with  which  work  he  must  certainly  have 
been  acquainted. 

Kal  ov  fwMvnw  acovw)  I  hatr  ihe  wict  of  hint  who  tpeakfth  mat. 
Tkc  Eiyiuologica  Graca,  p.  662.  lin.  8.  at  the  word  Kv^t,  reads  Kal 
•V  '>MX^orro^  nuiiv^t  and  the  Etymological  Ms.  of  tlic  King's  library 
has  the  aaac  variation . 

■  (d.  AHiCi  shr*  lib.  i.  cap.  \%\n-  p.        '  Puisu*  Attic,  are  tih.  L  csp.  xxiv*  p> 


*  Smb.  Caopsfh.  lib.  at.  p.  610.  It. 
I*  BMttMk, «{ Iliad.  B.  p.  aOC  Ua.  9.  a 


/Id.  ibid  p.  U.  «Ui  finoB. 
(  'fit.  Ui.  lihi.  il*.  if  ixvii. 
*  AvU  EnidiMr.  aan.  1716.  |h  AtX. 
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..•  M'  «  ^Mii  i}Ade]  /V/y  tentrt  are  ttnuk.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
tbiok  willt  M.  Rolliit,  ■  '*  that  God,  to  punish  the  blinrlnrss  of  the 
|iaganG,  someliiucs  permitted  deciuuDS  to  give  llicm  answcre  roDform- 
abte  to  the  trQlh.**  Had  tlie  daemon  vrbo  gave  the  oracles  at  Delplii 
more  sagucity,  or  a  more  delicately  organised  smell,  lh»n  those  of 
Aiainon,  of  Dodona,  of  Aba;  in  Phocis,  and  of  the  Branchids  ? 
Cicero  appears  to  roe  tt>  have  more  rcafon  on  hJs  side,  when  he  nays  :' 
"  cur  auiem  hoc  crcdatn  unquam  editum  Cnuso  ?  atit  Herodotum  cur 
veraciorem  ducitm  Eiinio  ?  nutn  minus  potuit  ille  de  Crceto,  qnam  de 
Pyrriio  Bngero  Enniiis?"  Yet  do  1  not  tliink  that  Herodotna  iu> 
vented  ibis  story.  He  found  it  established  in  popular  belief,  because 
it  was  analogous  to  the  superaiilton  of  the  country.  It  is  with  regret 
we  find  this  learned  and  juHicinus  historian  infected  so  deeply  with 
this  iiifirmity,  and  thus  paying  a  tribute  mibcr  to  the  weakness  of 
hia  nation  than  to  that  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  This  evil  was 
always  e]iidemio  amongst  the  Greeks,  and  exercised  an  influence 
almost  as  potent  over  men  of  condition  as  overlive  multitude,  over 
the  philosophers  as  over  the  ignorant.  Xenophon,  a  great  philo- 
sopher, and  a  gtuaier  captain,  consulted  the  entrails  of  victims,  uot 
io  public.  fiDOi  conformity  to  popular  usage,  but  alone,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  his  conduct.  And  Fliitflrclii,  the  judicious 
Plutarch,  docs  he  not,  on  a  hundred  occasions,  appear  aa  credulous 
as  an  old  woman  ?* 

But  to  reiutn  lo  Crtssus ;  cither  this  story  is  altogether  faUe,  or  it 
it  true  in  substance,  and  is  ornamented  with  some  fabulous  circum- 
stances, to  beigbten  the  marvellous  effect;  or  Croesus  bad  confided 
bi*  secret  to  some  one,  from  whom  the  address  of  the  prieals  had 
exiracied  it. 

Luciao  agreeably  rallies  the  Delphian    Deity.*     **  It  was   verj 
well  cf  Apollo  lo  have  a  delicate   sense  of  Hmellinfr,  or  Crcesus 
would  certainly  have  laughed  at  litm."     Ilemark,  that  in  the  notes  on 
this  passage,  a  Ai>&m  is  ill  rendered  by  '  Midas;'  it  is  Craius  to' 
wlioni  it  applies. 

XLVIll.  Te  tint  wpo«thiiarf>\  And  adored  U.  This  alludes  to  a 
real  and  fervent  adoration  which  tbis  supcrslittous  prince  rendered  lo 
tlie  oracle  when  he  had  proved  its  veracity.  "  An  incredulous  go- 
vernor of  CiUeia,'aurprised  by  tlie  answer  of  an  oracle,  adored  it."— 

WeSSELtKC. 


I.  i.  p.  IB' 

»  Cic.  Ae  I>i>injL  lil>.  ii.  k  hi. 

'  AIm  !  Iiuw  retj  •eklnui  i>  it  iKal  itf 

we  irnni  tho  choicent  apinu  of  iiu_v  «£« 

souTBi  above  ilie  ptvjuiUi-ca  of  ttirir  own 

linetf  Ttic  liitioiy  of  ihc  world,  f vra  lo 


t)ia  i>re«fiit  dny,  pretcnls  but  firw  esam-J 

■  Lutiaii.  kn  )vii  ArcuMit.  ^  i.  Vol.  ji,  n,\ 
10$. 
'  PluUrch.  de  Drfectu  Omcvlct.  pw 
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They  aUo  adored  a  favor.ible  prcdirtion.  When  nny  one  snce»d 
oa  certain  occauona,  Uiit  sneeziug;  was  considered  as  a  Pavornble 
onien,  and  wat  adored  accordingiir. 

Wliilit  Xenoplion  exhorted  ha  soldiers  to  dercnd  themselves 
brave))',  some  one  happened  lo  sneeze,  and  the  soldiers,  willi  one 
accord,  adored  the  Gud.'  Ariaiophanefi,  who  never  let  slip  an  op- 
portunity for  a  joke,  malLca  the  Pork-butcher,  in  itrr  comedy  of  the 
Koighu,  say;'  *  Utec  mviiiUinli  milii  u  dexlra  peptdit  ctntcdiis 
qatdam,  et  egoadoravi.' 

L.  KWr»*"«"»  7"P  J"**  fli*«/*«  wayra\  Of  dll  tkoie  kinda  of  attimalt. 
Wc  must  render  irntra  by  ieiarcv  ytfuws,  of  each  species.  We  llnd 
a  simtUr  phrase.  Book  ix.  ^  lxxx.  :  llnvvari^  ii  irapra  bitn  tlnipiBii, 
'  theycbos«rvr  Paasaniaj  tenofall  Icinds/  Thyus.'kingorihePaphla- 
guoiani,  caused  lo  be  served  up  at  bis  repast,  *  a  hundred  or  all  Itiiids' 
('  BAtf  centaioe  de  tout'),  Smrof  Ta>'rci  «r«par<Of«0ai,  which  mtnt  be 
tranalaled,  *  omnia  centena,'  and  ool  'omnia centum,'  a«  Dalechampx 
has  ilonf.  This  prince  having  revolted  against  the  king  orPeram, 
Dalamea  look  him  pti^oner.  and  brought  him  before  the  king;.  During 
hti  cunGoemeot,  he  lived  in  the  same  sumptuous  style.  Artaxerxes 
hearing  ofit,  raid:  "  He  thinks  he  ought  to  hve  i»  thi«  style,  Tor  he 
knows  ho  mast  shortly  cease  to  live."  He  wan  of  illustrious  ex- 
iraclioD,'  and  was  descended  from  Py|[Dmenc»,  whom  Pntroclus  slew 
at  (be  siege  of  Troy.  Casuubon  has  not  mentioned  thlsTbyus  in  hii 
notes  on  ALbeniuus:  he  did  not  surely  call  to  mind  this  pa?snge  of 
Cornelius  Nepoi.  The  expression  of  Homer,'  oi  b'  iyy^n  r6vrtt  ufjir- 
ra».  ta  very  difTetant;  it  signifies,  they  ro8«  ujj,  nine  in  all,  '  novem 
ipii,*  that  in  to  say,  '  non  pauciorcs  quam  novcm.*  In  this  scnw 
Ciee/o  has  said,  'dwco  ipsos  dies  et  annis  octoginta  ipats.'  See  the 
*  Clavta  Ciceroniaoa'  of  Erticsii,  at  llie  word  *  ipse.' 

This  astonishing  profusion  partook  strongly  of  the  genius  of  thCKC 
religtous  peopltr.  Theodoretua/  reproached  the  Greeks  for  their 
hecaUmibs  and  chiliombs,  i.e.  their  sacrifices  of  100  and  of  1000 
oxen.  He  doubtless  did  not  recollect  (hat  at  the  dedicatory  festival  of 
ihe  temple  at  Jerasalem,  Solomon  (  sacrificed  20,000  oxen  and  T  20,000 
sheep,  a  number  which  would  appear  incredible,  if  it  were  not  assened 
in  the  inspired  writings. 

Ta  ittaporxfa  isflwaKtwra]  The  longttt  of  which  were  six  patmi, 
^.  This  passage  appearing  to  m«  sufficivnlly  eany,  and  the  author 
of  ibc  Uilio  version  liaving  traiulated  it  correctly,  [  should  not  have 

■  X«ao|)li.  Aoabafclib.  Ui.ctp.Il.  f  r.    p.  SSi.  •ih>'i. 

r>  iV.  •  lloineri  lUtd.  tfb.  vii.  v««.  101. 

■  MttOfU.  EqviL  wen.  0S8.  /  I  liMidarM,  UnL  rU.  sil  lirsco*.  p. 
*  AtkMk  Dripooaoph.  Iit>.  i*.  cap.  x.     101. 

^M4.P.  *  1.  Ktnes,  ril!.  6S. 

'  C«ra.  Nc|Kis  in  Ustsme,  sW.  cap.  U. 
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noticed  it,  had  not  the  Ahb^  Darthelcmy,  &  man  of  tincommon  tru- 
dilion,  »horlly  after  my  edition  appeared,  raised  a  difficully,  whicli  I 
think  t  ought  not  to  pass  over  in  nilcnce.  I  will  give  thi^  text ,  that 
the  reader  may  be  at  liberty  to  decide  upon  it.  'Eir!  ftkv  ra  finKpirepa, 
wotittv  ^ainiXniffra'  iri  iiTa  (ipajftrrrpa,  rptiraXai^ra'  vi^i  hi,  iraXat- 
arwia.  Thift  learned  man  thinks  lliat  Herodotus  meant  to  Kpeak  of 
the  three  dimensions  ofthcie  demi-plinths  ;  of  their  lenj^th,  h^lfiiv  ra 
fiaKpuTtpa,  of  their  breadth,  rwi  H  ra  fi/ia'^^urtfn,  and  of  their  thick- 
ness, £1^1 2«.  If  wcadmillhis  explanation,  weniusc  translate  :'Crarsiis 
caused  to  be  made  1 17  demi-plinihs  of  gold,  which  were  six  palms  id 
length,  three  in  width,  and  one  in  thickness.' 

Thete  117  demi-plinths,  being  equal  in  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness, it  is  evident  that  iliOHU  ofRne  ^Id  must  weigh  buuvier  than  thofle 
of  pale  gold,  that  is,  gold  which  contains  an  alloy.    And  yet  the  ron- 
trtLTy  i>  the  case,  for  Herodotua  adds:  '  There  were  four  of  fine  gold, 
of  the  weight  of  a  talent  and  a  half;  the  others  were  of  pale  gold, 
and   weighed   two  talents.'     By   adopting  the  explanation   of  the 
learned  Abh«,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion,  that   Hcrodolns 
thought  that  the  demi-plinlhs  of  fine  gold  weighed  less  than  those  of 
gold  that  had  an  alloy,  Ihoiigh  both  were  of  the  same  ditucneions. 
It  is  diBScuEt  for  us  to  believe,  that  Herodotus  did  not  know  gold  to  ' 
be  the  heaviest  of  alt  luelals.     We  must  therefore  abide  by  the  usnal  - 
interpretation  of  thia  passage,  which  is  likewise  that  of  Portus  in  his' 
Ionic  Lexicxin,     He  thuicxpreues  himself:  ir't  ftin  rn  fiaxponpa,  ciri  ' 
a  ra  fipa'xyrtpa,     '  De  lateribus  aurciS  a  Croeso  ronflatis,  ibi  verba  ' 
fiuDt.  Majore9(|uidem,  ininores  vero.  Vet  longiorea  quidcm,  breviores^  ' 
rero,' 

It  is  easily  inferred  from  this  single  explanation,  that  the  four  detni-' 
plinths  of  fine  gold,  and  which  only  weighed  a  tuknr.  and  a  half,' 
were  tlie  cmallosi,  and  were  but  three  palms  in  length.  The  largest, 
which  were  113  in  number,  and  were  six  palms  long,  being  double-' 
the  size  of  the  others,  shuuld  have  weighed  tliree  tuleiUi,  if  they  had 
been  of  fine  gold  ;  but  as  they  weighed  only  two,  it  is  evident  that 
the  gold  must  have  contained  a  considerable  alloy.  It  la  a  pity  that 
Hetwlotus  did  not  specify  the  size  of  these  deml-plinths.  Had  he 
done  so,  a  chemist  could  have  calculated  what  was  the  qnantity  of 
alloy  in  the  larger  ones.* 

'Ax^^on  jipwaoi]  Offint  gvld.  This  translation  is  somewhat  ambi^) 
gnous,  as  we  may  understand  by  it,  either  that  the  gold  was  fine  in  iis"* 
nature,  or  that  it  had  been  refined  by  fire  or  some  other  process. 
Herodotus   has  oacd    the   term    £irefidat   in    the  ^rst   sense.      Th«i 
Creeks  expressed  the  same  idea  also  by  the  words  tivvpot,  airt^v^tf'. 


Asd  UmralJ  have  bwB  etpeciaUywonbhli  while.— TaAKS. 
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mMfMnt:  tlui  has  escaped  the  trusUton  of  Hcrodotui,  who  have 
given,  '  qoonim  qiiatuor  craiit  ami  cxcocti :'  and  Lwo  tiues  lower 
dowD, '  iecit  quoque  IcooU  effigiem  ex  auro  excocto.'  The  auilior  of 
the  Etjmologicon  Magnum  vast  cnifitakea  in  giving  the  saoie  meiiniag 
to  £r(fd»i  u  to  vdvcf6ot,p.  660.  lin.  36.  He  has  mi&led  WeHcliog, 
vho,  in  his  v&riations  of  this  pauage  of  Herodotus,  refers  his  leaders  to 
the  Etymologicon  Magnum. — See  Saumaise,  ia  Plinianin  Exerctta* 
(iooibas  ad  Solioutn,  p.  757.  col.  3.  ;  Michaelii  in  SpteilegJo  Goo- 
gTRphiee  Hebneorum  exters,  p.  186  et  Mq. ;  Hnd  Bcckm^nn  and 
Niclaa  in  Notis  ad  Atifttotelctn,  de  mirabililMis  Ausculuttionibus, 
c»p.  xLT.p.  8S. 

T^a  iituraXavrn  ttavror  fXmvn]  Of  the  weight  of  a  talent  and 
a  h«lf.  LaureotJiJt  Vwlla,  H«or]r  Stephens,  and  Gronovtus.  have 
tnnsUted,  '  singuli  pondo  duorum  cl  dimidii  talenii/  which  makes  a 
singular  cootradiction.  It  is  true  that  Grooovius  perceived  the  true 
sense  of  the  passage;  but,  with  a  degree  of  indulgence  which  is  not 
usaul  with  liim,  he  contents  himself  with  sajing  in  a  note,  '  Donavi 
Vails  suam  iolerpretationecn,  etsi  baud  dubie  factiim  ooii  ex  arte.' 
TheAbb^Geinot'  has  ably  proved  that  rp^a  iifurisXavm  are  three  balf- 
taleats,  or  in  other  words  a  talent  and  a  half,  and  l^hofiay  inuToXatraw 
six  laleaU  and  a  half.  On  wlijcli  he  cites  a  passage  front  the  9ih 
Boolt  of  Julius  Pollux,  wherein  that  author  explain!  tbis  mode  of 
calculation.  But  the  roader  will  do  well  to  read  the  44th  and  45th 
Sections  of  the  tame  Boole,  with  the  78(h  and  tiSth  notes  of  Hem- 
steibuis,  pp.  1018»  1019. 

Thcro  is  a  great  difference  between  rpla  A;iiraXovra  atid  rfiirov 
iffuroAaira*- ;  tb«  6rst  mean*  a  talent  and'  a  half,  aud  the  second  two 
talents  aud  a  half. 

Tbis  mode  of  expression  is  not  pecoliar  to  Herodnius :  manjr  ex* 
amples  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  other  writeri,  even  amongst  the 
Latins.     As  for  instance,  Xenophon  :*  wpovturtwoi  hi  fitaOiy  o  Kvpot 

ittuiofmuk  raw  ft^»it  ry  rr|Mir4wrjr,  '  Tlie  Greeks  demanding  of  Cynu 
an  increase  of  pa;,  he  promised  them  half  as  mnch  again  as  they  had 
bafiire,  that  is  to  say,  a  dartc  and  a  half  a  month  per  man,  instead  of 
a  daric.'  Festus  says,  in  like  manner  :  '  seiterUum,  id  est,'  duos 
asset  el  semisscm  lertium.'  Volusius  MKcianuB(de  Ass«,  in  Codice 
Theodotiano)  is  as  much  to  the  point.  He  thus  ejipresses  himself: 
'  SestPrtiiis  duos  asses  el  semiBsem,  quasi  semis  lertius,  Greecfl  figurfl, 
i^ftoy  hfiiraKayror.     Nam  sex  Lalenta  et  semitalealum  eo  verbo 

■  Htevire*  da  I'AcmL  if  Inscript.    ui.  tm.  H,  tt. 
ton.  luu.  B>*L  M.  1 14. 1  ta.  '  Sazu  Pmip.  Ffstu  ie  Vcthonm  uc- 

*  XMvpli.  'ArJWwir,  lib.  i.  cap.  ui.  ^     aitcal.  *oc.  Tiiatau 
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,'li[g«ir(etintiir.     l«x  etinm  icit.  tabularum  argumeoto  est,  in  fpiAdatr 
pedes  ct  Minis  setUiLius  pc8  vocitur.' 

Wessclinp  has  left  Ike  venion  Af  tAurenhiii  Valta  without  cor- 
recting ii. 

Aiofrui  tU6ra  jipv^"^  ^*^f^i}  A  f'ton  v/Ji»e.  f^ld.'  Tbes«  plinthtj 
thift  lion,  ftnd  thtt  statue  of  1be  female  baker  (*  panneti^rt:')  of 
CnsfMit.  which  is  mentioiMKl  at  llic  end  of  the  next  paragraph,  were 
subsequently  pillaged  by  th«  Phocidians,  who,  to  maintain  ibe  lacred 
war,  employed  the  riches  which  Biiperstiiion  had  for  sgca  back  nccii> 
[ttulated  in  iho  lemplc  ai  Delphi. 

'£**  rfr  Kopii-0tw»-  Orjaavpfl    In   tht   treasury  of  the   Corinthiant, 

Corinthians,  aa  well  aa  many  oth^r  people,  hud  their  treasure 

Iheir  chapel  in    ibe  temple  at  Delphi.      Cypsetus,  *  tyrant  of 

^orinth,  had  caused  it  to  be  constrncled.     After  the  overthrow  of 

the  tyranny,  the  Corinthians,  with  the  consent  nf  the  Delphinns,  took 

possession  of  the  chapel  and  of  the  trc-asucc,  and  nflixed  to  ihcm  an 

Untcription  bearing;  the  name  of  their  city. 

Li.     ©co^avJoiffi]    At  the  fettival  raltfd  Theophania.    The  Theo- 
|<|)tiania  are  mentioned  in  Sujilas;'  but  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
I  this  author  had  in  riew  only  the  festival  of  the  nativity  of  Jesu» 
Christ,  which  tbe  Chiiitians  designated  by  the  tame  name. 

Valckenaei''  suspects  that  ihts  festival  being  mom  familiar  to  the 

9]iyi)it!>  of  HcrodoliiB  than  llie  Theoxenia,  they  have  confounded  one 

fvilh  the  other ;   and  what  convitices  him  that  he  is  correct  is,  that 

the    Thcoxcuia'    were  celabratcd  at  Delphi    in  honor  of  Apollo,/ 

and  (hat  the  month  which  the  Delpbians  called  Theoxeniue'  musi 

tiave  derived  its  itanie  from  that  feslivnl. 

The  opinion  of  Valckenaer  is  plausible  ;  but  as  .lulius  Pollux'  men- 
tions both  the  Thcuphania  and  (be  Theoxenia,  his  Bulhoriiy  prereius 
my  adopting  it. 

Besides,  the  expression  of  the  Corinthian  *  who  uikcd  the  Lnce- 
tdtemontans  if  (bey  were  not  celebrating  the  Theopbsiiiit,  when  Apol- 
loniiis   of  Tyana  was  comiug  into  their  town,  satisfies  me  ihul  there 
•was  in  ancient  limes  a  featival  of  this  name. 

©eofcilipov  tow  Saftfov]  Theoderut  ej  Samoi.*    •  Sunt  qni  in  Samo 


«  Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  sri.  i  hi.  Vol.  ii. 
PI),  m.  I». 

*  nBtanh.  did  Pythi*  Oncoli*,  n.  400. 

v.t:. 

*  VnJcionftFr.  in  iioii^  Bd  llorodot.  lilt. 
i.  ^  lU  pp.  ii.  77. 

'  Ailicti.  UiipuuDupli.  Uk.  ii.  CMt.  iii. 
|w  in.  A. 
/  rmmn.  Achaie.  tin  Ub.  vii  eaj>. 


mil.  p.  ftfla. 

t  Crruci  iMrrliit.  p.  SI.  No.  MT.  M 
KhI.  AiiIc.  ViL  i).  p.  141. 

*  Fulhicu  Ouomut  lib.  i.  cif.  i.  wgn. 
sui«.  (r.  34. 

*  I'bkUiMiti,  Vii.  A|mIU>ii.  lib.  IT.  «i|t. 
mi.  p.  I*t. 

*  Hin.    Hut.  N«iural.  lib.  skt.  cm. 
xii.  Vol.  Li.p.?l«.  liB.  ». 
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prnDo*  oniniinn  pUaticKn  iijvciii»»«  Hh^cuxn  el  Tbcoiloiuiu  tiadaotw 
muUo  snl^  Bacchiadaa  Coriotho  pulsos.' 

The  buiMing  called  Sa-im,  where  ibe  poople  of  Sparta  lield  ibeU 
BaKmbUes,  was  tlie  work  uf  Tbcwiurus  of  Saiaoa.'  He  wa«  ll.e  first 
vbo  digcovored  ihe  art  of  ca&liug  iron,  and  makiug  staluea  of  jL 
But  ai  Paa»«Diu,  of  wbotu  I  borrow  Ut««e  ptulicuUct,  says'  in  ait- 
etber  place,  that  this  Tbeodonis,  in  conjunclion  with  Rhuecus,  first 
iniwued  the  art  of  casting  bronze,  and  making  statues  of  it.  I 
thtok  «ft  must  read  in  the  preceding  phrase,  '  llic  art  uf  casting  ia 
bnmae.'  There  did  tiotexiil/  in  tlig  lime  of  Fausanias,  anj  work  ia 
bionsaafhis  manufdclure.  Plato  speaks  of  this  artist  in  the  dia- 
lofOB  of  Ion,  Vol,  i.  p.  533.  A.     See  Rnok  in.  ^  xli.  note '2. 

tUpi^ufi i/Ha}  Umbb  /or  t^  luttrul  wairr.  These  vases''  wsre 
placad  St  the  cotranc^-of  the  temple,,  of  the  sacred  pIsL'c  wbere  Uio 
fntkma  could  nut  cuier.  The  copper  vessels  wUioh  Moses  caused 
to  tm  made,  and  in  which  th*  piiosls  wastietl  their  hands  and  feet, 
were  called  *  ntpif^iawr^ta.  There  were  vases  of  this  sort  at  AtboDS, 
St  the  coiranee  of  iba  public  square.     Uencc  the  cxpreuiotis,-'  'A*- 

ni  'AAfMifM   hvpiff   fAttl)' itrta  Tiv  ?«»  ayoftat  vffUfipai'rttpit*!' 

wtipn4»9v.     '  If  BD  Atheoiao   has  piostituted  himielf let  the 

entry  of  the    public  squsr*  be  forbidden  him.'     'O  ^  rofioOhnr' 

*  The  leguUtar  ucludes  from  the  square,  him  who  batli  quitted 
bis  post  in  war.' 

^fUMtf  ^imt  irAStuta]  I  wilt  ivppreu  kis  nam.  His  name  was 
£i]his>  if  we  may  believe  Ptolemy,  the  sod  of  Mephtcaiioii.  ^  This 
same  .£thus  communicated  lo  N«j]itoletDus,  Butnsuit«d  Maciut«s,  tjie 
oncle  of  PhsmoDoe,  who  '  fitst  delivered  at  Delphi  the  oracles  of 
Apollo. 

Xcv^tora  op7itpea]  Vithet  oj  tiltcr.  It  is  not  quite  ccriaiu  that 
tbese  were  exactly  disbes;  at  all  events  they  w«ru  appeodagcs  to 
tiie  vasts  that  wen  on  the  table. ' 

'AprocMTMi]  Bit  woman  cook.  The  Greek  answers  to  our  word 
'  bouUngtirc.'  I  have  used  the  word  '  paunctiire,'*  as  beiii^  the  inore 
nobJe,  though  it  doea  not  convey  precisely  the  same  idea.     It  rauat 


*  pMMu.  Lacaak.iB«i;lib.iii.<«p.>IL 

*  lA.  kToA^Ct  «i«  liU  nii.  op.  iif.  p. 

m. 

*  M.  rtwcic.  sin  tib.  i.  cap.  utnii-  p. 
'  PoUucia  Oaamnu.  Ub.  1.   HfB.  vifi. 

*  jMeuh.  AntH).  Jud4ic  Ik  tii.  cap. 
»i.in.  VaLLp.132. 

/  .CMMa.  ia  TlmKl>.  p.  3H.  D.  K. 


f  Jf.Mch\m.  contn  CleaiiihuDt  |'.  OB.  F.. 

*>  Ptoiii  Biblntli.  Corf.  IM.  p.  481. 
Ub.  36.  he. 

'  I'koMn.  Phocic.  lire  lib.  t.  Otf.  r.  p. 
hOSI.  tt  ctii>.  li.  p.  btX. 

*  Jnlii  roiluiiB  Ooonwiil.  lit*.  Tt.  tegm, 
liaxi*.  Yvl-  i-  |i.  6t(t.i  lib.  1.  w^is.  Uuii- 
VoL  u.  !>.  ISii. 

*  Am  Uiia  ia  a  qiMtiioa  u  to  Um  rahks 
of  >'(ea<:h  ciptnuutu,  I  mutt  gi»  i\^ 
Fraiicb,— Tii«it». 


M 
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doubtless  be  a  subject  of  astonishmcoi,  Out  Crocsui  sliould  cause  » 
|«taluc  of  gold  10  be  erected  to  lii>  baker,  and  that  be  should  coDswcrate 
I'lhis  statue  at  Delphi ;  but  this  sarprite  ceases,  when  we  find  that  it 
'was  in  gratitiicle  tor  a  rery  essential  service  which  she  hod  rendered 
him.     ConsisicBCT  is  no  longer  shocked,  and  we  are  led  to  coiiTcss, 
that  if  the  aelioa  of  the  baker  merits  praise,  the  gratitude  of  the  prince 
is  no  less  worthyofcommeodalion.   Plutarch  has  preserved  this  trait.' 
'"  Crceius,"  says  he,  '*  caused  to  be  made  a  sLatue  io  honor  of  bis 
baking-woman,  and  offered  it  to  the  god,  not  aa  an  insnll,  but  as  a 
.  proper  tribute.    It  is  said,  tliat  Alyattcs,  father  of  Crcesaa,  had  children 
'^hy  B  second  wife ;  and  that  this  wicked  mother-in-law,  wishing  to  de- 
stroy Croisus,  gave  {>oison  to  the  baker,  witli  orders  to  mix  it  up  in 
liehread  served  to  the  young  prince;  that  the  woman  privately  warned 
Croesus,  and  gare  the  poisoned  bread  to  the  children  of  the  mothcr-in- 
^Hw:'  and  that  Crtcsus,   when  he  ascended  the  throne,  teHtified  his 
>  gratitude  to  this  woman  by  a  noble  action,  at  the  same  time  calling 
upon  the  god  to  bear  witness  to  her  merit." 
This  statue  was  subsequently  converted  into  money,  and  served 
ic  Phocidians,  together  with  the  other  treasurer  of  the  temple,  to 
laiotAin  the  sacred  war. ' 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  present  the  reader,  at  one  view,  with 
le  value  of  all  these  offerings  in  French  money.  I  content  myself 
with  copying  the  catalogue  which  the  Abb6  Barlhelemy  has  given  in 
his  Travels  of  Anacharsis,  Vol.  ii.  p.  G03.  note  ;  though  this  catalogue 
does  not  boast  exact  precision.  We  must  recollect,  that  in  the  time 
of  Herodotus,  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  waa  as  1  to  13,  M 
this  historian  observes,  Book  iii.  ^  scv. 


Six  great  cups,  weighing  30  talents, 
which  were  worth  390ulent8  of  silver 

1 17  demi-plioths  of  gold,  weighing  232 
talents,  which  were  worth  3,016  ta- 
lents of  silver 

A  lion  of  gold,  weighing  10  talents, 
worth  130  silver  talents  .... 

A  statue  of  gold,  weighing  8  talents, 
worth  104  taJcQts  orailver    .     .     . 


Zivrei. 

ge.8ieriiBf. 

3,106,000 

87,760 

16,286,400 

678,600 

702,000 

29,250 

561,600 

23,400 

•  PlntaiCli.  de  PjlltuBOncuUt,  p.  401. 

*  If  ikW  wonm  dnsrvee  pnm  for  act 

MiMUBK  Crmu,  ite  b  crruinlj  to  bfaune 

ht  MUTlicbK  bb  luH-Voihm.— It.p.L. 

L'ncMi,  no  doubt,  t]ioiigli(  ttiit  hh  own 


19,656,000         819,000 

pfOfrvMioii  wu  an  eiploit  whicli  oat- 
iMlsnct'd  ihu  tjiBing  pvccuUllo  it  thou- 

'  Diodor.  Sieul.  book  r»i.  fc  Iri.  Vol.  ii. 
p.  136. 


Clio,   book  r.   i  u.— lit. 


m 


Brought  fonrard    .... 

A  cup  of  gold  weighiog  8  UIcdU  and 
43  miott,  vorth  113  taleou  6  miim 
of  silver 

To  tbwcoHeriogt,  Diodorus  Siculos  adds 
(Book  XVI.  p.  453.)  360  cups  or  sau- 
cer! of  gold,  each  weighing  3  minae, 
which  make  12  taleats  of  gold,  wnrth 
Ifi6  talents  of  silver 


Liwtmi. 

19.6fi6,000 
610,740 

819,000 
25,447 

842,400 

35,100 

21.109,140 

£.879,547 

Lff.  lp«  'l^Frxi?**  ^^  ofMlM]  Am  well  at  the  Made.  The  Greek  i$, 
'  u  Tell  as  the  points.*  It  it  evident  Uiat  Herodotus  means  what 
Wfl  call  '  le  fer  do  la  pique,  dc  la  hallcharde,'  Anglic^, '  the  head 
of  the  spear.'  The  head  of  this  spear  had  a  Etralght  point  between 
two  other*  that  turned  hack.  See  Herodotus,  Book  vn.  ^  ixix.  and 
Lx  XV II.  The  javelin  of  the  Fmnka,  described  b;  Agalhi«»,'  was  of 
■iailar  form  ;  it  could  be  throwo,  or  would  serve  for  close  engage* 
mcnt.  It  was  almost  entirely  covered  with  iron;  from  the  top, 
tovarda  the  point,  proceeded  another  point  on  each  side,  which  vas 
turned  downwards  in  the  manaer  of  a  fish-hook.* 

Ty  my  ro9  'I<r/4i)Wov  'AwAXwwh]  Tkr  ttmplt  of  Ismrnian  -ApoUe. 
Had  Amphiaraui  a  chapel  in  the  tctnple  of  Ismenisa  Apollo?  Fmn 
our  author's  expression,  I  should  conclude  he  had.  It  appears  how- 
ever by  the  I34th  paragraph  of  the  8th  Book,  that  the  chapel  of  Am- 
phiaraua  wa«  totally  distinct  from  the  tedple  of  Apollo  on  the  banks 
of  the  lamenus. 

Llll.  \ll*y6iktpi  itfi^v  fitr  KaraXvoat^  And  tAat  1u  ahoutd  dtttroy  a 
great  empire.  This  ambiguity,  which  misled  Crcesui,*  migbt  hare 
betrayed  Chrysippus  into  the  same  error,  though  this  Stoic  wrote  a 
Tofaaauous  work'  on  the  Delphian  Oracles,  bat  it  would  not  bavo 
MCiped  the  sagacity  of  Epicurus. 

LtV.  'E*  XlvOi,]  To  Pytho.  See  the  Geographical  Table,  Qiuler 
the  word  Pytho,  Vol.  tiii. 

n^>Mrn)fifi']  Tie  prerogative  of  Jirtt  eontuUing  the  Oracle.    I 


■  A^aiiaM.  lib.  li.  p.  10.  D. 

'  1*hii  ilvacntiticia  «nctl j  winren  lo  the 
Pinlnui  of  Queen  EUubeili'i  ivign.— 
Tain. 

•  Cw.  Ae  Th-tm,  lib.  ii.  ^  l.i. 

*  Tab  (  AfwUa)  onuuin  OuyiippiM  to. 
•nn*oluB>niBnplcit>,{«iliti  fobt*.  utvgo 


opiiior,  pArtin  can  verit,  ul  fit  ia  omm 
anlione  a«piw«aM,  pMtiat  iexUoquis  «t 
abKvm,  ttt  fctfwprw  wmI  iaiaipnu,  «l 
ton  IpM  ad  sinw  ■■ft"—**  m.  paitiB 
kmbigtu.  tt  «M  adDisltctku  tmnniii 


•int.— Ulbd. 


» 
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eonld  hare  abbreviAted  this,  by  the  term, '  right  or  Promanlia :'  but  I 
should  Lhcti  httve  had  occaaioa  to  cxplaui  it  in  a  oole.   This  privilege 
I  could  be  exercised  only  after  the  Arophiclyont.     See  the  exceUcDt 
ii«lk  on  the  «ncien    Fedcratiire  GoTernm«nls,  p.  278. 

'ArtXti^ir]  The  immunity.  Wesseling  quotes  in  bis  note  a  pas- 
sage in  irhich  the  word  itt\na  occnnt.  There  is  another  in  ihfl 
Oxford  Marblea,  p.  66.  EIMEN  AYTOI  ATEAEIAI  KAI  AZX- 
AIAI  KAI  RATA  FAS  KAI  KATA  OAAAUAN.  "  That  lie 
shall  enjoy  certain  immuDJiies  and  be  free  from  alt  depicdiition  by 
sea  and  land."  But  in  what  consisted  this  immunitr,  whtch  has  puz- 
ded  80  many  learned  men,  does  not  appear.  I  at  first  took  it  for  an 
CKeraption  from  the  heavy  burthens  and  the  tribute  which  strangers 
domiciled  at  Delphi  paid  to  the  slate ;  and  I  founded  tliis  conjee- 
tore  on  the  harangue  of  Demosthenes  against  Leptines;  but  thene 
diarges  and  this  tribute  could  affect  only  foreigners  establiklied  at 
Delphi,  and  not  those  who  came  to  consult  the  Oracle.  Besides,  I 
suspect  that  Herodottis  would  have  cxproEsed  himself  as  Xenophoa 
bSLS  done:*  oUcii'  ariXciav  Ihoaay  ry  {ivvKptiir^itl.  "  They  grunted 
a  perpetual  immunity  U>  those  who  wished  to  reside  amongst  them." 
The  Lalio  transtator  bas  erroneously  TcndciYrloiccivry  /IncAo^idiy,  by 
'  at  quift  esse  civis  cuporet.'  The  being  domiciliated  io  a  city  did  not 
coofititntc  a  citizen;  Xenophou  markB  the  distinction  betwceo  the  ci- 
tieen.and  him  whohsd  egtnbliala-dhimscirio  thccily,  by  tliceu  words  ; 
"The  Syracusuis,"  says  be,  "who  wish  to  estabti!>h  theai&elve&  at 
Epbesut,  shall  enjoy  a  perpetual  ttgiit  of  immunity  ;  but  the  Sclinu- 
tiaus  shall  have  the  right  of  citJKcnship,  ToKatia," 

The  same  thing  is  also  clearly  cxprejiied  in  the  decree  of  the  By- 
zaatiaes  which  Demosthenes  has  preserved  in  his  harangue  on  the 
subject  of  the  Crown:*  ^tivyOtt  ry  tiafiY  rf  ^vSavrlttv  Kat  lltfityQivr 
'AOiTKUOU  bofutf  iwtyafiiav,  froXirWa)',  Krdciv  yat  cai  vlsiap  ....  K«i} 
Toif  Koraucii'  idiXovat  rak  vuXir  iXttrovpi/^is  ^juer  iruaay  rpo»  rav 
Xuro9ftyiat>.  "  It  bos  pleased  the  people  of  Byzantium  and  those  of 
Perintbus  to  grant  to  the  Atbeniana  the  privilege  of  marrying  into 
their  country,  the  right  of  cilizen&liip,  cbc  power  of  possessing  houses 
sod  lands....  and  to  those  amoogst  them  who  wish  to  establish 
theiuielvea  in  their  towns,  all  kindsof  exemptions."  The  Abbe  Aug«r 
does  not  inform  us  in  what  these  exemptions  consisted ;  and  the  term 
'municipal,' which  ho  adds,  con  apply  to  Romans  only,  and  does  nut 
coocem  the  Creeks. 

I  flatter  myself,  howeror,  that  1  have  at  length  found  the  solution 
of  this  diff4CuUy  in  Strabo.    There  were  in  the  towns  adjacent  to 


■  Xonf^i.  Hellenic,  lib,  i.c^htl.  ^m. 

p.e. 


^  Dnavfth.  <le  Cgmk,  p.  tSJ.  £. 
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De)pbt,  c«rtB(n  offices,  where  ihose  vrbo  were  tibont  to  coninlt  the 
^d,  ^atd  >ach  dues  bs  bad  been  regulated  by  the  AmpbtctjotM, 
as  wt  leim  from  this  geographer."  *'  TlicCriMiei"  uys  h«,  "en- 
riched by  the  dn«ti  «xset«d  Train  thoM  who  tame  from  Italy  tad 
Sicily  to  C0D«iilt  the  Or&cic,  became  insolent,  and  dired  to  demand 
more  lh«o  had  been  regulated  hy  the  Am[>hiclyon<i.  The  AmphinflDi 
tmted  tlningers  fttill  more  harshly,  but  they  were  puotshed  for  it  by 
ibc  Amphictyoni."  These  perhapi  are  the  dues  from  which  Cnsiat 
and  the  Lydiiin»  were  exempted.  Wei(;htr  reasons  restrain  me  from 
pontivclv  affirming  H;  but  if  my  health  permit,  I  shall  return  to 
thn  rul^ect.  which  may  furnish  mutter  for  a  dissertation. 

LVI.  TJ  fiir  IhXavytKiv}  The  one  being  Peliugian.  Wliaiever 
Herodotus  may  lay,  the  Athenians  never  were  Pelaa^,  as  I  have 
prored  in  my  £>tay  on  Chronology,  cap.  viit.  h  xi. 

Ti  fir  diaiiij  ■•>  '^•x^''**]  '^''  .A"'  Cp®**!*'*)  »"«'rr  quitted 
tieir  etem  country.  This  passage  has  tortured  many  learned  men. 
MM.  de  la  Naoze,  deiiMn,  and  Gibert.  have  all  interpreted  it  differ- 
eatly.  See  the  Mctnoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Bellea  Lcitret,  Vol. 
xtv.  Mem.  p.  154. ;  Vol.  xvt.  Mem.  p.  106.;  Vol.  xxtii,  p,  II5.; 
Vol.  XXV.    Hilt.  p.  \\. 

I  hare  Tollowed  Oeinoi  in  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  but  I  hnvft 
varied  from  bim  ofter  the  word  '  first/  to  the  cad  of  the  paragraph.  He 
atlnbates  to  the  Pelasgians,  migrations  wliicli  cau  huve  bcco  performed 
only  by  the  Dorians,  with  whom  were  miugled  ihe  LacednnODians. 

The  queation  refers  to  the  origin  of  the  Lacednmoaians  and  the 
AlheniuM.  Tavra  relate*  necessarily  to  both  of  tbcm,  as  thia  learned 
man  has  suScVently  prored.  Ta  fife  TleXacryirur,  tu  hi  'EXXirr<vo»- 
nhvt.  Of  these  two  members,  the  itrst  can  ogreo  only  with  the 
Atheoiaas,  and  the  lecondooly  with  the  Lacedwrnooians ;  and  bo  Tar 
Gctnoa  and  I  agree ;  but  immediately  afterwards  comes  cal  t6  fti^, 

This  learned  academician  attributes  the  first  member  of  thia  paasag« 
to  the  Hellenes,  and  the  aecond  to  the  Pelasgi ;  and  he  fouodi  titJa 
opiDitm  upon  the  frequent  utigratiuns  of  thia  latter  people.  Hut,  Ist, 
th«  gcnins  of  the  Greek  language  does  not  permit  the  ro  pUy  to  refer 
to  any  other  than  the  Pelasgi,  nor  the  ra  (i  to  any  buttlic  HellcDes. 
9.  What  haa  led  the  Abbe  (leinoz  into  error,  is,  that  it  has  escaped 
his  Mtiee  that  HeTodotiis,  in  this  passage,  was  not  speaking  of  the 
Pcbngi  in  general,  but  cjf  tlioso  amongst  them  who,  according 
to  himself,  fixed  their  abode  in  Attica,  and  in  fact  oever  led  it; 
whoeas  tbc  Dotiaus  oflen  changed  their  habitation. 

•  Sttsk  tieof.  lib.  U.  p.  Bll.  A. 
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flfphintil  ofByiaolium*  gives  the  same  interpretfitlon  to  ihit  pas- 
HigBa    'afiiioTot  lb*   rn    A  xtpi    mi  Avfimau  yiravt  ^t^i,  voXvrXantjrof 

aWi  nXMf,  Kai  Uttcrut  owtm  :  "  HerodoluB  u;»  in  his  first  book,  od  the 
tubjecl  of  the  Dorian  race,  that  they  waodered  greatly,  and  he  thus 
prove«  it."    This  author  then  quotes  the  passage  from  our  historian. 

Gronovius  has  not  well  trsoaUted  the  seatence.  Wesseling  has 
improTcd  upoD  him.  It  will  be  seen,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  that 
I  am  much  indebted  to  the  notes  of  that  teamed  man. 

The  Heltenes  inhabited,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  Hisds- 
otis,  at  Uie  foot  of  Ossa  and  Ul^mpus.  On  being  driven  thence, 
ibtj  established  themselves  near  Piadua,  where  they  were  called 
Macednes,  and  they  founded  '  the  towns  of  Bceum,  Ctiniiitn,  and 
Eriaeus.  From  thence  they  passed  into  Dryopia,  and  from  Dry- 
opia  to  Peloponnesus.  It  seems  to  me,  that  these  divers  migra- 
tions of  the  Hellenes  abundantly  authorise  Herodotus  to  assert  that 
Ihey  frequently  changed  their  abode. 

Nevertheless,  M.  Lcv<^quc  asserts"  that  the  Pclas  go -Tyrrhenians, 
who  settled  in  the  environs  of  Mount  Athos,  were  a  part  of  this  family 
of  Petaagi)  who  coming  from  the  northern  country  peopled  the  whole 
of  Greece,  or  at  least  materially  augmented  its  population,  ap  to  that 
time  but  thin  and  scanty;  whilst  other  branches  of  this  same  family 
passed  into  Italy,  where  they  called  after  their  ova  name,  Tyrrhcnia, 
the  country  which  is  now  called  Tuscany. 

Here  are  many  errors  comprised  in  a  few  words.  First,  the 
FeUsgi  are  originally  from  ArgoUs,  and  not  from  countries  norlU 
of  Mount  Athos.  'iod,  If  they  conquered  some  parts  of  Greece,  they 
were  afterwards  expelled,  and  dispersed  on  all  sides;  they  ceaaed 
to  be  a  people.  3rd,  It  was  the  Hellenes,  and  not  the  Pelasgi,  who 
conquered  Greece,  with  the  exception  of  Attica.  Wo  cannot  say  that 
they  peopled  it:  they  found  a  population  there.  It  was  with  these 
people  much  the  same  as  with  the  Franks;  they  conquered  Gaul, but 
did  not  people  it :  they  incorporated  the  conquered  people  with  tlicm- 
aelves,  gave  to  them  the  name  of  French,  and  to  the  conquered 
territory  tbat  of  France:  it  was  the  same  with  respect  to  Greece. 
4ib,  The  Pelasgo-Tyrrhenians.  who  lelttcd  near  the  foot  of  Mount 
Atliot,  did  not  come  from  a  more  northern  country.  They  had  been  ' 
driven  out  of  Attica,  and  thence  they  repaired  to  Lemnos,  1162  yeitrs 
before  our  era.  They  remained  masters  of  it  647  years ;  bat  at  length 
Miltiades,  arriving  at  Cbersonesus  to  take  possession  of  it,  summoned 


■  S(«pb.  Bjnnt.  ia  Fragn.  roe,  Adprni. 
*  ConoiL.  Nimi.  op.  Kxvii. 


'  Tniliii-tion  (Ir   Thiicydiil«  {lar   M.  i)« 
L«vluue,  tom.  ii.  p.  114, 
'  Hctudoi.  V}i.  Ti.  \  ckzxtU. 
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them  to  evacuate  that  island.  Kol  finding  ihomselrettlieslrongest,  they 
qniUed  it.  and  retired  tor  the  tnosl  put  to  the  environs  of  Mount  Alhot, 
fi\6  yean  before  our  era.  They  were  called  Pfiks^o-TyrrheniaQii, 
because  those  Pelatgi,  whtjtn  the  Athenians  bsd  pctinttted  to  esla- 
blisfa  ibemsetves  st  the  foot  of  Mount  Hymettus,  and  who  wefc  after- 
wards driven  thence  by  thews  very  Athenians,  had  come  from  Tyr- 
rhcnii.  5th,  It  is  not  from  them  that  Tyrrhcnii  takei  iis  name,  hut 
from  TyrrhenuB,  sod  of  a  king  of  Lydia.  ^ome  PelaBgians,  driven 
from  Tliessaly  by  Deucalion,  about  the  year  3173  of  the  iulhui 
period,  1541  years  before  the  Christian  er«,  repaired  to  Dodona,"  and 
ihence  to  Umbrta.  For  some  time  ihcy  were  tolerably  pioapeiona ; 
boi  divisions  having  srisen  amongst  them,  they  becnme  weak.  AbouL 
this  time.  Tyrrheuns  landed  In  the  country  with  hU  LydianR,  and 
liQvio^  coiif]iii;rcd  t(,  named  it  afier  himself.  Shortly  nflcrWRrdri,  be 
droTe  out  the  Pelasgi.  who  were  called  TyrfhcnionG,  to  distingMitti 
Ihttn  from  Others  of  the  same  race. 

The  most  accredited  historian*,  «iich  as  Herodotus,  Tbucydides, 
Hellanicua  of  I^esbos,  Myrsiius  of  Lesbos,  Philisttis  of  Syracuse,  and 
Diunysius  of  Halicarnassus,  attest  these  dilTerent  migrations  of  the 
P«lB»|ci.  And  yet  M.  Lo^ue  speaks  of  them  ta  wholly  fobuluut. 
I  would  allow  him  (o  do  lO,  could  he  point  OJit,  i»i  lh<m,  any  Ihinp 
of  the  marvelloit!!.  The  migi-arions  of  his  northern  people  who 
came  to  people  Greece,  seem  to  me  to  partake  in  »  much  stroogrn' 
dej^ee  of  that  quality.  What  Herodotus  asserts  of  the  migrations  of 
tbePclaspaoB  is  snpported,  as  has  been  shown,  by  five  hisiorinnfl,  the 
tnosl  cxact,the  most  learned, the  n>o«tTeracioui  that  ever  Greece  pro> 
duced;  1  migiit  add  to  thrirnnmbnr  Hecitvns  of  Miletus,  with  many 
otben.  And  to  these,  whom  does  M.  I^v^<]^e  oppose  ^  M.  Freret. 
No  one  can  venrrate  this  learned  man  mort;  sincerely  than  I  do.  To 
profound  emdllion,  he  nnitcs  great  shrewdnew  and  en  eiccllenl 
jndgment.  Bttt  hi!  is  not  fbnd  of  treading  a  beaten  road;  and  he 
frequeoily  amuses  hii  reuderv  by  ingenious  sophisms  and  oook- 
qufitices  drawn  from  an  insulated  passage.  But  even  were  M.  Frtroi 
free  from  the  faults  I  bnvA  imputed  to  him,  with  what  propriety  can 
we  oppose  a  writer  of  our  own  limes  to  the  ancir-nt  historians,  who 
dwelt  amongst  the  rery  scenes  of  the  raiprations,  and  of  whom 
ume,  such  as  Herodotus  and  I'hucydides,  hare  sceo  and  known 
some  feeble  remains  of  these  Tery  PelHseian  tribes.? 

Another  of  H.  Levtque's  proof*  is  tlie  conformity  of  the  laoguagt 
of  the  Slavi  (0  that  of  the  Greeki.  One  word  on  this  point:  the 
Greeks  say  ^*i,   *  I  psfatonalely  desire:*  the  Slavi,    Maiou^a,  'I 


■  Dlimys.  HaliesTS,  .tntiq-  lion.  lib.  i.  ^  xiiii.  at  an). 
fkr,  A>.  Vol..  I. 
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tormoDt  niyscir,  I  am  in  anxiety.'  The  Greeks  <!rTa,  *  father;' Llic 
6Uvi,  Oteti.  TbeGreekt  sny  al»o  var^p;  the  Slavi,  BetioiKhkti ; 
the  Greek*  have  uiit,  '  filius  ;'  the  Slaviatis,  «^ii.  Tho  Greeks  *ay 
4XiM,  for  '  the  sun;'  the  SIa»i,  totntzt. 

This  patsinu  id  mind  of  the  epigram  made  ngainst  Manage,  who 
soade  A(fana  lo  come  frnm  Equua.  Give  me  as  Iroquois  or  an 
Esquimaux  dictionary,  and  I  will  find  resemblances  tts  cIohc. 

The  lale  M.  Hemsierhnis,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  ihnt  has 
appeared  since  the  revival  of  letters,  had  h  very  difTereol  opinion 
of  the  Greek  language.  This  linguist,  who  hud  studied  it  witli  iha 
greatest  success  for  near  Bevenly  years,  considered  it  to  have  ori- 
g'iuated  on  itn  own  soil,  and  iLiqc  with  the  exception  of  some  oriental 
terms  which  bad  Ueicn  impelled  by  the  Phoenician  merchants  or  other 
strangers  fiom  eastern  parts,  it  was  wholly  Urcak.  Nothing  can  be 
more  true  than  this  assertion  ;  and  a  strong  conviction  of  its  truth, 
a  few  years  ago,  induced  a  cclehrated  individual  to  raaintaio  in  a  dis- 
sertation, that  the  Greek  language  took  its  origin  from  no  other 
tongue  whatever,  atid  Lhal  excepting  a  few  words  rcltititig  to  mi)i« 
lary  and  maritime  alTairs,  which  the  Greeks  had  borrowed  from 
the  Pho-nicians,  a  few  others  from  the  Persians,  and  perhaps  some 
from  the  Thraciana  and  the  Scythians,  it  is  entirely  and  purely  of 
Greek  origin.  Tlius,  he  concludes,  all  those  who  attempt  lo  show 
the  derivation  of  this  language  from  the  different  dialects  of  the  East, 
from  that  of  the  ancient  Persians,  from  the  Celtic,  &c.,  only  lose  their 
own  time,  and  that  of  all  those  whom  they  engage  in  such  an  inquiry. 
To  this  I  will  add  an  observation,  which  I  made  many  years  ago, 
that  the  persons  who  amuse  themselves  with  such  futile  discnssiouB 
and  vague  conjectures,  are  generally  those  who  have  but  a  ver; 
slender  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language  itself. 

0(««  iy  Wiylf]  Thrtf  wtnl  and  ettahlitked  thtmscln*  at  Pin- 
dm.  Pinduswas  a  mountain  in  the  west,  and  in  the  environs  of 
Histiceotis.  It  is  niitural  to  conjecture,  that  the  Dorians,  driven 
from  that  country  by  the  Cadmceei,  should  take  refuge  upou  this 
mountain,  where  they  weie  sure  to  find  an  asylum.  Cut  if  that  had 
been  iho  opinion  of  our  historian,  he  would  liuve  used  the  arLicle, 
Iy  Tf  IliV^fi.  Besides,  if  the  Dorians  had  retired  to  Pindus,  how  could 
they  have  reached  Dryopla,  which  is  far  distant  from  it  ?  The  umis- 
sioa  of  the  article  provM  that  it  is  the  town  of  Piudus,  and  its  ter- 
ntoty*  that  U  meant.  This  town  was  one  of  the  four  of  the  Dorian 
district,  and  adjnc«at  to  that  of  Dryopla.  See  the  Geographical 
Table,  articles  Doris,  Doriavs,  and  PixDfs. 

LVIl.  Kfijtfriico]  Creaton.  TTiose  who  wish  thoroughly  to  investi- 
gAte  all  that  regards  this  town  and  the  Tyrrhenians,  have  only  to  con- 
cult  lite  Memoirs  of  MM.  dc  la  Nauze  and  Geino^,  and  particularly 
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tlie  extract  froiB  a  dissertauoo  of  these  learned  men  concerning  the 
town  of  Crestoo,  in  the  Memoirs  oT  the  Academy  of  Belle>  Lettret, 
Vol.  X  XT.  Hist.  p.  28. 

All  ttie  difficulty  coosUts  in  discorering,  whether  there  woft  a  town 
in  Ttirnce  called  CrcBtoii,  aud  whether  we  ehoiild  rely  on  DiooTstiis 
or  Hattcirnassus,  '  who  places  this  town  in  Umbria,  and  confuses  it 
with  Cortonu,  rather  than  oti  Ni«plianu«  of  DyzaDlitini,  who  pl&cet  it 
in  TTiraee.  It  i»  certain  [hat  there  were  in  Thrace  some  of  the  P«- 
Us^o-TyrrheniAns.  They  inhabited  Lcmnos  and  divers  places  in  (he 
Chfinonesut  and  the  Hellespont,  as  far  as  Mount  Athoa.  Thucydide£ 
states  positively,  *  "  that  the  country  named  Aclc  commence*  at  the 
canal  made  by  iht  king;  ot  Persia,  and  that  Mount  Athos,  which 
forms  part  of  it,  is  bordered  by  the  Egean  Sea,"  This  country,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  Tbucydides,  "  includes  the  town  of  Sane,  a  colony 
of  (he  AndriaDs,  situated  ou  that  part  of  tha  border  of  the  canal, 
near  the  sea,  looking'  towartla  Eubcea ;  there  are  also  the  towns  of 
ThysHUS,  of  Cleoo»,  of  Aorothonm,  of  Olophyxns,  andof  Diiim.  They 
ue  inhabited  by  barbarous  nations,  mixed  together,  and  who  speak 
two  languages  ;  thcne  are  a  few  Chalcidiaos,  but  the  greater  part  are 
Pelagians,  that  is  to  say  of  those  Tyrrhenians  who  formerly  inha- 
bited Letonoaand  Athens.'  There  are  also  some  Bisxltu,  Crestonist, 
and  Edones." 

This  passage  prorcs  two  things  :  first,  that  there  were  Tyrrhenians 
■n  Thrace,  and  that  they  were  Pelasgians,  that  is  to  say  of  those  Pc- 
loago-TynheDians  who  had  been  driroii  by  Miltiades  from  the  Isle  of 
L«Binos  :  and  secondly,  that  there  were  also  Crestoniaos.  Hut  if  there 
were  a  people  of  this  name,  why  should  there  not  also  be  a  town  which 
might  take  tts  name  from  ihrm  ?  The  Pelasgo-Tyrrheniaus  occupied 
the  coasts  of  Thrace;  the  town  ofCrcston  should  be  situated  a  little 
further  inland. 

It  appears  that  the  late  Count  Caylus  '  confounded  the  town  of 
Cr«iton  in  Thrace  with  Uiat  of  Crotona  in  Orncia  Magna  ;  hut  as  bis 
epsBton  is  unsupported  by  any  proof,  I  shall  not  stop  to  consider  it. 

nXatSffv — elKiaayruv]  Tkote  irko  Joundtd  Pfacia,  ^e.  Grono- 
Tiu*  did  not  understand  this  at  all.  Oue  would  conclude,  from  read- 
ing bti  translation,  (hat  the  Pelasgians  who  established  themselTes 
at  Crestoo,  were  the  same  with  (hose  who  founded  Placia  and 
Scylnce:  instead  of  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  they  were  two 
diffrrent  colonies.  Ocinu£  has  cleared  up  this  passage  with  his 
nsaal  sagacity.  *    I  preferi  with  Wesseling,  ol'!toayT*»¥,   lliit  leading 


*  Dtanjr*.  Ifklicnm.  Aotio.  Ron.  lib.  i. 
'  Sev  now  in  p.  30., 


*  Cayliis,  Aniiijuit^i  E(ilMq«M,  toai. 
ui  p.  l&S. 

•  Uimoiree  Am  I'AcaJ.  ila«  B»Um  1<»I- 
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if  snpporleil  by  Pompomui  Melt :  '  Placia  «  Scylare,"  parvw  Pclu* 
gorutn  colonice.' 

Oivottoi—'AOrjrnitnat]  AadtPho  divclt  formerly  witk  the  Athenian*. 
TbePelaEgiana,  ifwe  may  believe  Ile[Qdotus,li:i(Innci«ntly  eiitablished 
tfaeraselvcs  lu  Attica,  anil  i)»il  alwjiys  retnaiucil  tiiere.  I  do  not  Oiiiik 
this  opinion  is  tenable,  antl  I  ibink  1  have  aalisfactoiity  refuted  it, 
in  my  Essay  on  Chronology,  chap.  viii.  ^  xr.  But  huwvvcr  iLjiH 
may  be.  we  are  not  now  talking  of  those  PL-hsgians,  but  of  a  se- 
cond  colony  of  the  eacne  people.  Tlie  Pelasgiaos  who  Kud  reliied 
to  Tyrrlienia,  wasted  by  riimine,  by  coiiU)^ioii»  disorders,  and  B 
prtj  lo  pefpetual  dissensions,  pas&ed  into  difTurcnt  countries,  and 
aomc  of  llieiii  intoAltica.  The  Ailivnians  received  ihem,  andgavetheni 
a  territory  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mouai  llyinetluR,  on  condltioo  that 
tbeyshould  build  the  wuUwliicb  cuclosrs  ihucitadd.  Tlieseconditiooi 
accepted,  the  Pelasgians  prospered  during  a  period  of  47  years.  Bui 
this  rude  people,  who  knew  no  oilier  right  but  ibal  of  the  strong;cGi, 
wished  (.0  haic  a  shore  in  tbe  gorernmeot,  and  be^n  to  iriBult  the 
young  ineuand  young  girls  whocame  lo  fetch  water  at  ibc  fouutaiuof 
Callirrhoe.  and  to  oSer  outrages  which  could  not  be  petsed  by  unno* 
ticud. '  The  Athenians  drove  tlieni  from  the  country,  and  they  retired 
to  the  ]sle  of  Lemnos.  Milliades,  the  son  of  Cimon,  having  after- 
wards driven  tliem  ll)cni;(%  some  of  them  founded  the  towns  of  Placia 
and  Krylacc  in  Aiit;  others  took  refuge  in  the  peninsula  of  Mount 
Alhos ;  whilst  others  repaired  lo  the  coasts  of  Tbiace,  and  founded 
n  little  futllier  inliiiid  Ihe  town  of  Crvston. 

Htiii/  o!  rieAuoyui  fliijifonpciy  yXwointf  ^iyrn]  'fhe  Prlaffianx  tyokt  Q 
harbarana  toaguf.  The  Pelnsgians  were  not,  according  lo  liiouyaiua 
ofHalicarnasaug.'nn  Hellenic  people.  They  were,  in  fart,  Argiaosfay 
origin,  and  the  Argians  were  not  Hellenea.  Herodotus,,  and  ulliers  who 
speak  of  them,  positively  declare  this.  Those  who,  like  Apollodorus, 
have  traced  the  genealogy  of  the  ancient  houses,  and  of  the  people  to 
whom  these  honses  hare  given  their  names,  derive  the  Pelnsgiant 
fiom  Pelasgus,'  who  dcbccndijd  from  Inachns.  aud  the  Hellenes  from 
Ilellen,  who  reckoned  Prouietheus  as  one  of  bis  forefathers.  These 
people,  it  is  true,  inbabitt-d  Tiiessaly,  but  only  a  part  of  it, 

Dionysins  of  Halicarnassus  says,  in  the  passaire  above  cited,  that 
this  natiflu  was  originally  from  Pcloponucsus,  und  thai  they  lived  in 
the  neigh bourlmod  of  Argos.  For  further  iuformatiou  relativo  to  the 
Pclas^aiis,  my  see  Essay  oil  Chronology,  chap.  vui. 


■  I*oni]>.  Mela,  lib.  I.  cap.  six.  p.  I0&         •'  AftMaihr.  Bibliath.  lib.  )i.  cnp.  i.  p. 

*  Hcroilai.  lib.  vi.  \  cxixrii.  08.  i  lib.l.  np.  vii.  jv]!.  St.  X4.     IIioii>«. 

'  Ihonjt.  HjOkxia.  AnLii].  |t<unsa,Bk  Halkani.  Autiii.  Kcunau.  lib.  i.  ^  xvii.  | 
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Tbfi  Peluiglana  were  originally  of  Peloponucsue,  auU  dcaccnd 
from  PelaB^s.  Such  of  them  fts  transplaated  ihemselvci  out  of 
Greece,  not  having  incorporated  themselves  with  the  Hellenes, 
were  redded  by  them  as  barbarians,  that  is,  as  foreigners.  The 
Hellenes  having  driven  llic  Polaigi  from  the  greater  pari  of  Greece, 
proscribed  the  ancient  language,  and  introduced  their  own.  I  do  not 
kooN'  what  language  the  AlheiiianH  then  tpoke :  th«r«  it  every  reaion 
to  believe  that  its  basis  was  ihc  same  as  thatof  ihe  (icHencs.  And  I 
am  the  more  inclined  to  think  so,  us  Ampbictyon  reigned  over  them, 
and  Xuthns  settled  amongst  them  with  his  sons  Acliccus  and  Ion. 
The  UellcneK,  and  all  those  who  tpokt  llifir  Inn^age,  coosttluLiog 
K  single  body,  gave  the  name  of  Barbarians  to  all  those  who  did  not 
form  part  ofUieir  association,  and  called  '  barbarous'  language  what- 
crer  was  spoken  by  foreigners,  it  is  for  this  reason  that  Herodoius 
affirms  that  the  Pclugians  spoke  a  barbarous  lan^age. 

Qvrf  ot  KptvrttfiitTat — ctvi  vfivy\v77ot\  The  ('rt4toniali.  The 
Greek  has  Kpqwrwvi^rai.  J  had  at  first  written  Creetonians,  lest  tiie 
reader,  perplexed  by  a  diversity  of  naroec,  might  suspect  that  it  re- 
ferred lo  a  diifereiit  people.  S«g  the  Oeogtapbical  Table  at  the  end 
of  ikia  edilioo  of  Httodotus. 

Ovr<  w  llA*u:ii|*-oi]  And  «f  iht  Placiani.  Placta  was  a  colony  of 
lliose  Pelasgianit,  to  whom  the  Allieninnft  gave  shelter  amongst  them, 
and  whom  they  subset^uenlly  droY«  away.  This  paragraph  proves  i|. 
The  Inte  President  Bouhier'  wished  also  to  prove  it  by  llie  inscrip- 
lion  of  Cyzicum,  which  he  imagined  to  have  been  found  at  Placia,  b«- 
cauac  mention  is  made  in  it  of  the  Placian  Mother  (Cybele)  ;  bnt  I 
think  he  is  mutalceu.  This  inscription  refers  to  the  town  of  Cyzicum  ; 
Cybeie  waa  there  peculiarly  honored  :  she  had  a  temple  on  the  sum- 
milof  Mpuat  Dindymui,  wTiich  overlooked  that  t-ity.  Placia  was  situ- 
kled  between  Cyticum  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rhyndacus.  There 
■bo  the  goddess  was  held  in  great  Teneration;  and  aa  these  two 
cilien  were  not  very  f«r  distant  from  each  other,  the  Cyiicuui  adored 
her  under  the  name  of  the  Placian  Mother.  See  the  Egyptian  and 
&ruscanAntic]uities,  by  ConntCaylns,  Vol.  ii.  pages  103  and/oltow- 
in^,  where  the  Abb^  Barthelemy  explains  this  inscription  in  a  more 
uliffictory  manner  than  the  President  Bouhier. 

h\\\i.'il*iiiiirifioi  re  ^oKJrt]  And  this  is.  ind^prndentfy  of  othtr 
r«M0U,  S^c.  Uu  Ruycr  has  translated  :  '  but  on  the  contrary  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  Ihal  tbe  Pelasgians,  as  a  rude  and  barbarous  people, 
■ade  no  great  progress.*     W«  might  conclude  that  this  translation 
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had  misled  H.  Bellangcr.  He  translates:  'But  thi*  is  not  ibocase 
vith  respect  to  the  Pelasgian  nation ;  tlivy  were  a  rude  anil  barbarous 
people,  Slid  I  ihinL  it  li  for  tiiii  reason  that  ihey  made  no  great 
progress,  nor  ever  became  a  numerous  people.' 

ThU  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  passage.  Herodotus  meant  to  say, 
that  the  Pelas^ians  having  remained  insulated,  and  not  having  incor- 
porati^d  themEclvcs  with  oilier  nations,  could  not  iniilltply  as  did  tha 
Hellenes ;  and  moreover,  the  wofU  Barbarous  is  only  to  be  under- 
stood as  opposed  lo  that  of  Hellenes,  and  not  as  conveying  the  idea 
of  rude  or  barbuoua  in  manners.  The  Hellenes  must  in  the  begin- 
ning have  been  as  gross  and  rude  as  the  Pelasgian^.  It  is  only  by 
time  and  the  cultivation  of  literature  that  nations  become  civilised, 
and  their  manneis  softened. 

LIX.  AnffTtaofiiyoy]  Divided  info  ttwral  factions.  Those  who 
read  hfUToavvr'fm'ov, '  held  under  oppression,  governed  by  an  absolute 
master,  a  despot/  instead  of  httaitao^ivor,  'divided  into  faelions/ 
have  not  caught  the  meaning  of  Herodotus.  A  people  ia  often  [he 
stronger  for  obeying  but  a  single  master  ;  and  Crotsuf,  probably,  for 
this  reasoti  would  have  preferred  llie  alliance  of  the  Athenians  to  that 
of  the  Lacedemonians.  But  what  deterred  him  from  it,  vas  his  per- 
suasion  that  that  peop^tc  mutcbe  weakened  by  their  intestine  divisions, 
and  that  Pisisttatus  would  not  dare  to  send  troops  to  his  assistance, 
leat  the  opposite  faction  should  drive  him  from  thu  government. 

Toil'  niij»A\(i.if]  Tkt  Parali,  or  in/tabitont$  of  the  »ea-coatt.  This 
was  the  name  of  one  of  ilie  four  ancient  tribes  of  Athens  ;  nnothcr  was 
the  Mtsogiei,  whom  Herodotus  calls  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain. 
See  Book  v.  %  lxix.  note  2, 

Twv T^epaKp/wf}  Tht  llffperacrians.  PluCaich  calls  them  Dincriaiis. 
Itis  the  name  of  one  of  the  four  ancient  tribes  of  Athens.  .See  Book  v. 
§  Lxix.  note  2,  They  were  attached"  lo  the  democratic  government. 
The  Mercenaries,  a  vile  mob  who  hated  the  rich,  formed  a  port  of  it.' 
Ftsistratus  gained  over  such  of  this  party,  as  iadigence  had  already 
made  ripe  for  all  sorts  of  crime. 

Tfuttfutrlaat  ibtvroy  r«  Koi  iifitifovt]  Hating  woundrd  kimsflf  arid 
iii  mules.'  Ulysses,  Zopyrug, ''  and  some  others,  had  rpcourRc  to 
a  similar  artifice  fur  the  good  of  their  country,  whereas  Pisistratus 
employed  it  to  enslave  his.  Solon  therefore  said  to  him  :'  "  Son  of 
Hippocrates,  wretchedly  do  you  play  the  part  of  Homer'i>  Ulysses. 
He  mutilated  his  body  lo  deceive  his  enemies,  you  do  it  to  deceive 
your  countrymen." 

Dionysius  revived  this  stratagem  about  \55  years  afterwards,  wiiU 
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tbe  santo  ancceu.  Tlie  town  of  I^ontium  was  tho  place  of*  arms  of 
the  STracusaos,  unO  was  tb«u  full  of  exiles  itod  all  soru  of  foreigners. 
DioDviius  encamped  daring  the  night  in  the  o^ica  country.  Me 
feigned  that  ;)n  ambush  hnd  been  laid  for  him,  uttered  loud  ctteB, and  by 
means  of  his  domestics  excited  a  considerable  tumult,  and  look  refuge 
iQ  tlieciiadelt  where  be  passed  the  remiiinder  of  the  night,  lightibf: 
fires  and  calling  about  bim  those  soldiers  in  whom  he  had  the  greatest 
conSdeocfl.  lite  people  having  assembled  at  day-break  in  the  town 
of  L«ODtiu(n,  be  spoke  to  ihem  of  the  anare  that  had  been  laid  for 
him,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  persuade  ibem  to  give  him  GOO  men,  to 
be  chosen  by  him&elf  from  tlic  whole  army,  for  a  personal  guard. 
DioDystua,  it  i»  aaid,  io  this  conduct,  imitated  Piiistratus  the  Athe- 
nian. 

■£»■  rp  rpof  iUyapiat  ytvopiry  ffrparQyijrJ  At  tht  htttd  oj  their 
ara^  agtnust  the  \tfgareana.  Pisiairatus'  having  learned  that  the 
Megareans  were  about  lo  come  by  sea.  and.  during  the  night, 
attack  the  nomeo  of  Albeat,  wlio  vrcrc  celebrating  the  Thcsmophoria 
at  Cleusis,  placed  hts  men  in  ambuscade.  The  MegatvaQi  Karing 
landed,  and  advanced  to  some  diatancc  from  the  shore,  Pisistratus 
artickcd  them,  killed  the  grcotcr  part,  and  hecnme  master  of  the 
TCsscU  which  hadconveycd  them.  Heembarkeil  his  own  troops  with 
tbe  women  of  Athens,  and  tiikmg  iliu  route  of  Mcgara,  ihcy  lauded 
ia  Ibe  iToniog  at  a  abort  diatance  from  Uie  city.  The  Megarcanif 
aacing  tlieir  vessels  return,  came  out  in  great  numbers  to  meet  them, 
tntfiktralea  as  veil  as  people,  anil  to  see  liie  piiscnurs  ;  but  the 
Athenians  having  landed,  kllU-d  a  grcot  number  of  them,  and  carried 
off  the  most  illustrious  of  the  citizens  they  met  with. 

Plutarch  relntea  this  story  in  two  ways,  which  materially  difTcr. 
"  Solon,"'  saya  lie,  "  having  landed  at  the  promontory  of  Colias 
with  Pi&LfU-i«tu«,  perceived  that  the  women  of  Athens  were  celcbratlttg 
(here  a  festival  in  honor  of  Cerea :  he  immediately  dispatched  to 
Salamia  a  confidenti<il  messenger,  who,  appearing  lo  side  with  the 
Megareans,  invited  ihcm  to  repair  to  the  promontory  of  Colias.  if 
they  wished  to  became  masters  of  tlic  most  distinguished  women  of 
Athens.  The  Megr^reana,  easilv  persuaded,  sent  troops  by  aea. 
Solon  instantly  caused  the  women  to  retire,  and  put  in  ihcir  place 
beardless  young  men,  dressed  like  the  womeu,  and  armed  with 
daggers,  concealeil  under  their  clothes.  He  ordered  them  to  approach 
the  shoic,  and  to  perfcrnt  dances  till  the  Megareani  should  have 
landed.     The   Megareans,  deceived  by  ttiese  appearancea,  baring 
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retched  ihc  iliorc.  llircw  ihemselres  on  iho  aupposeil  women,  wiili 
th«  inleotion  of  carrying  tbem  ofT;  but  tlie  young  men  killeO  Lbvni. 
wiltiout  suffering  ono  to  efcape.  Th«  Athenians  then  set  stil,  and 
eatily  made  them»el«»  mnslcrs  of  Salami*." 

Other*  suy,  "  lEiat  Solon  pnvted  ihe  night  in  the  island,  and  Mcri- 
ficedvictim^  to  the  hflroc*  Pcriphemu*  andCychreiia,  in  obedience  to 
the  oracle  of  Dolphi,  which  h&d  ordered  him  lo  propitiate  by  sacri- 
fices the  heroes  who  had  been  chiefs  iri  th«  Und,  and  whom  the 
Asopian  temlory  enclosed  in  its  bosom  :  that  he  tb«n  demiinded  of 
the  Athenians  five  hundred  voUirteers,  nho  should  administer  the 
goveramcnc  of  ihu  inland,  if  ihey  succeeded  in  beroming  masterR  of 
it.  Solon  departed  in  a  thirty-oared  vesBel,  accompanifcd  by  a  number 
of  Bshiivg -boats,  and  landed  on  a  point  iie^ir  Su];inii5,  and  opposite 
Euboea.  A  nimonr  of  bis  arriml  having  boen  spread ,  the  Megsreiins 
tnmultuotisly  look  Arms,  and  sent  ofTa  vessrl  to  reconnoitre  itie  enemy. 
Solon  took  possession  of  this  vessel,  put  the  Me^areans  in  irons, 
and  embarked  in  their  stead  the  most  valiant  of  his  companions, 
whom  he  ordered  to  sail  straight  to  the  city,  and  above  all  to  conceal 
ihemseWes  as  cautiounly  as  possible.  Then,  taking  wtt1i  him  tlii^  rest 
of  the  .Athenians,  he  gave  battle  to  (he  Megareans  by  land.  They 
were  still  eiigQged,whfn  the  ressel.  which  had  made  all  speed, took  the 
Ftty."  Plutarch  adds,  'hat  this  Utter  story  appeared  lu  him  the  more 
probable,  because  it  bore  some  reference  to  a  well-known  custom. 

'SioaiAf  r€  iXaif]  /tl  the  taking  of  Ahaa.  NJstea*  was  the  prin- 
cipal port  of  the  Megartans,  about  two  miles  fioni  Megar»,  nccord- 
ing  lo  Spon.  *  I  ^hnll  spenk  of  it  more  at  large  in  the  Geographical 
Table. 

'Ebttit  ci  rSf  iivr£ir  knTa\ftni  iivbpai]  Gatr  him  for  hit ^titrrd.  The 
people  being  n«*einl)led  on  the  subject  of  ibo  snares  which  Pisistrotus 
feigned  were  laid  for  him,  gave  him  a  guard  of  tifly  for  '  the  security  of 
his  person.  Aiiston  proposed  ihe  decree,  which  having  passed,''  the 
people  did  not  insist  wiib  Pi^istraius  on  the  exact  niiniher,  but  snfTercd 
him  lo  lake  as  many  as  he  chose.  Solon,  in  a  leitet'  lo  Epimentde!', 
quoted  by  Dittoes  Laertius,  but  which  in  all  probability  it  a  fabri- 
cation, writes,  that  Pisittraliis  demandeil  400  guards,  and  thai  they 
were  granted  htm,  in  spite  of  his(l^olon'ii)  representations.  Polynnut 
ftays,  Ibat  they  gave  him  three  hundred/ 

'lLv\Qrrilv  hicpisrXtv]  AndKized,  bif  their  mrans^  upon  thr  ntadet. 
PisUtmtus  seized  ou  the  sovereign  {wwer  in  llie  commenceaicntof  ihe 
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iMt  »ix  months  of  Ihe  fourth  yexr  or  the  3Hh  Olympiad,  under  the 
arcbontate  of  Comiat.  This  io  clearly  expre»c>l  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Pftros:**A^'oSne<«/arparfli  'AOtiti^ irnpuyytwrt  frq  HH^iUAAnil. 
'Afi^evwct  'ABi/ypin  Kt*fiiov.  "  Since  the  lime  (hat  Pistfttratus  as- 
turned  the  tyraooy,  Comias  being  aKhon,  is  297  years."  ThiK  csl- 
culation  of  the  author  of  the  Chronicle  answers  to  January  4153 
of  Ifie  Juliao  period,  5G\  years  before  our  era.  See,  for  this  mode 
of  reckoning,  Ihe  latter  part  of  note  1.  on  h  xxx.  anpra.  Plutarch, 
likewise,  in  his  life  of  Solon/  says,  that  Pisistrntits  commenced  his 
tyranny  under  the  arcUontatc  of  Coinias.  He  died  '  in  the  first  year 
of  the  63d  Olympiad.  It  was  con«equently  he  who  governed  Albeni 
when  Cfoesus  di«covered  who  were  the  most  powerful  people  of  Greece, 

I  am  not  unaware  that  Meursiuii''  places  the  commcncpTnenl  of  the 
tyranny  of  Puistralut  in  the  50lh  Olympiad;  but  this  learned  man 
reHea  solely  upon  the  testimony  of  St.  Cleinent  of  Alexandria,'  who  has 
copied  Tatiao,  and  of  the  anonymous  writer  who  has  given  in  Creek 
a  descriplioQ  of  the  Olympiads,  which  is  found  nt  the  end  of  the 
Chrouology  of  Euscbius.  The  aulhoiity  of  these  iwu  futlicrs  of  Uio 
church  might  have  been  of  some  weight  before  the  discovery  of  the 
Parian  Chronicle ;  but  it  must  nece»snrity  give  wny  to  that  of  thU 
invaluable  document.  As  to  the  anonymous  writer  who  has  f;iven 
ID  Greek  a  description  of  the  Olympiads,  Mcursius  believed  him  lo 
have  been  one  of  the  ancients  ;  but  it  is  now  pretty  g;eiicrally  under* 
atood,  that  he  was  no  other  thv  Scaliger.  The  opinion  of  Meursias 
has  been  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Father  Corsiniy 

llipparchus  his  son  succeeded  him.  Thucydidos'  pcvteud*  llml 
Hippiai  was  the  eldesi,  and  succeeded  his  father.  I  have  refuted 
Tbucydides,  Book  t.  note  ?.  on  S  tr.  i 

'E*(  re  Toiat  KarrvreHin  evtfit  ritf  ti'Xic)  And  govrmfd  it  witffff. 
Here  we  have  another  example  of  the  moduration  of  Pibistratus.  He 
maintaioed,*  says  Plutarch,  the  greater  part  of  the  laws  of  Solon,  ob- 
ser^'ed  theu  himself,  and  obliged  his  friends  to  do  bo.  He  was  alieady 
tyrant,  when  he  was  cited  before  lliu  Arcopngus  ou  a  char^  of  mncder. 
He  modntly  presented  himself  to  plead  his  cause;  but  the  accuser 
withdrew  the  charge,     Aristolle  reports  the  same  occurrence.' 

LX.  Tijf  Ouyarfpa  Sx**"  y*'>'*>*^i  'b  marry  hie  daughter.  Mcur- 
itoi'  names  this  daughter  of  Mrgacles,  Ccesyra,  and  refers  to  the 
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letlimony  cf  Suidu,  who  ssys,  under  the  word  'Eynxotwpwttivit'', 
tltat  Cisayra  was  marriec]  lo  PisistrciCui  ;  bul  (bis  aulhor  does  not  add 
that  she  wns  ihe  ditii^hler  of  Mcgacles.  The  same  Suidaa  reUtrs  at 
the  close  of  the  orlicle,  thai  Ctceyra  was  ihc  duughter  of  Alcmeeon  ; 
which  is  the  more  probable,  a*  Aristophanes  calls  Mogecka,  in  the 
Acharncnsfis,  verse  6%4,  ii  Kotrvpui. 

Tp  ntyo^ta  ffv  ♦&»)]  ?iam€d  P/itfa.  This  I'hya'  was  the  daughter  of 
a  HiHii  named  8ocra(ea,  ;ind  sold  crowti>  or  wreaths.  Pisistralug 
married  her  to  his  sort  Hippnrchus,  as  Clidemus  relates  in  the  6th 
book  of  liis  Saarai.*  "  She  was  accused,  after  Pijistratus  was  driven 
from  llie  g^vemmcni,  of  state  crimes.  I  mig;ht,  suid  the  accuacr,  have 
cbar^d  her  also  with  jraplely,  for  having  in  an  impious  manner  per- 
sonified Minerva." 

Valckenaer  has  taken  this  opportunity  to  correct  a  passage  of  Athe* 
nsus,  which  had  escaped  the  research  of  Casaubon.  It  occurs  in  Book 
Xtll.  chap.  IX.  p.  60!).  B.  Ko!  rijr  tettTayaveav  hi  Tleiaiffrparcv  iitt 
T^y  rVfiavviha  in  'AdijfHt  wtlfiaf  elioi  f^avnay  KaXi'iv  iftjai  yeynvitai, 
ijnt  K«i  rp  Be^  ttKaaro  riji-  yap<p^f.  Casaubon  suys  in  a  note,  "  In 
Msto  BibtiotheCis  Paialiiaw,  legere  memitii  cum  is  liber  csset  in 
manibus  meis,  ut  'AOitmr  rctfi^f.  t'trumquc  mendosum  :  rieque 
iio«  Clio  Ilerodoli  quicfiuara  docct  quod  ail  sanando  Imic  vulneri," 
Valckcnacr  corrects,  u(  'ASrjvdi  ^Ttipnt  tHos  ej(ouaaf:  a  very  happy 
nmcndmcnC,  proofs  of  which  may  be  sren  in  the  note  to  Wesseling's 
edition. 

M.  Lefebrre  de  Vjllebrune  corrects,  in  his  translation  of  Athenteus, 
Vol.  V,  p.  169,  roi  rijn  Kartiyownv  Ilc'viffrparot-  tn  rif  rttpayvlia 
wnpiiv,  rSit  'AQtftat  wJhot  t^ovaof.  Tbia  M.  Lefebtire,  who  entertains 
for  all  lenrncd  men.  and  especially  for  Cusaiibon,  the  most  profound 
contempt,  would  have  done  as  well  to  infonn  us  what  he  ro>ikes  nttftiar 
relate  lo.  A  porsuu  ignorant  of  the  most  simple  rules  of  grammar, 
mig\)L  at  least  be  a  liltle  more  modest. 

Kui  j^ik'OtTv  jor  lliKr/o-rparof]  Titer/  rtcrirrd  the  tyrant.  In  all 
Itmcs  ambitious  men  have  made  religion  subservient  to  their  designs, 
and  tli«  people,  naturally  superstitious  and  weak,  have  uniformly  been 
the  dupes  of  their  deviceii. 

LXi.  Aeyofiiviiiy  hayii^f  tlvnii  H'ere  cvnaiderid  under  the  ana' 
thcNia.  Megacles,  who  was  archon'al  the  time  of  the  conspiracy 
of  Cylun,  lind  ihe  accomplices  in  it  slain  ut  the  fool  of  the  altara 
where  they  had  taken  refuge.  8ee  Book  v.  ^  ijxx.  where  the  circum- 
stance is  explained  more  at  length.  The  notes  may  aUo  be  consutted. 

All  those  who  took  any  part  in  this  slaughter  were  considered 
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abominable.  The  (>arlt8ani  of  Cjloo,  having  recovered  tljclr  strength, 
were  perpelualljr  at  war  vrith'  t\\<:  family  of  Megacles.  'When  llib 
fl«dilioQ  was  at  its  height,  lod  the  people  divided,  Solon  advanced 
into  the  midst  of  them,  and  persuaded  those  who  vrcre  accoiinied 
abtrminaile,  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  30U  of  the  principal  citizens. 
Tliey  were  coadcniDed.  Tbey  bnuished  itiose  who  remained  alive, 
snd  du^  op  the  carcHes  of  ihoie  that  were  dead,  and  removed  ihein 
beyoad  the  fiontters  of  Attica. 

Megacles  had  no  doubt  returned  from  his  exile,  as  well  as  hispar> 
liians. 

*£«  *£f>^iai''l  To  Entria.  There  were  two  cities  of  this  name: 
one  in  Thesialy,  ih'i  oilier  in  Eubwa.  Pisiitraliia  retired  to  tite 
latter :  having  left  Euboea  un  hts  return  to  Attica,  and  Us  port  being 
convenient  for  n  descent  on  that  country. ' 

'intittt  hi yumfittt' ttKiiautnot]  Hi*  countel  prevailed.  We  read  in 
the  Ms.  B.  of  the  Royal  librar,v,  yriiftp,  a  reading;  which  is  admis> 
sible,  and  a  little  above,  m-^ariurpffi,  which  has  no  meaning  at  all. 

Wets(;linj  suspected  that   the  readings  marked    in    the    margin 
of  tbc  Greek  ediiian  of  H.  Kieplienn,  were  tnken  from  a  M«.  in  the 
I  library  of  St.  Rcmi  at  Khcims.     I  bnve  met  with  them  all  in  ihc  Mss. 
cf  the  Royal  library. 

Twi(  mtXi'wf  a'  nrit  0^1  wpoifiiaro  Ktiin]  To  tehom  tkrif  had  reitdfred 
<«we  traces.  The  Abbe  Gcinoz '  reads  itpo<^hearo  with  an  iota  under 
it,  which  b«  tnaites  to  come  from  the  third  person  of  the  pluperfect 
passive  of  rpoaiico^ot,  according  to  the  Ionian  dialect,  und  translates 
it,  *  they  demanded  presents  from  the  towns  wliich  retained  rcapoct 
Bod  gratitude  for  the  benefits  which  they  (the  Pistfiiralidee)  had  pre- 
viously conferred  on  them."  WeJiselJDg  is  of  the  same  opinion.  By 
omittiQgthciotasubscript,]rjiwqi((m>tiiig1]t  come  from  vftnihirM:  then 
w«  must  Iranslalc,  *  they  obtained  presents  from  the  towns  whose  opi- 
nions with  reipect  lu  tliem  they  had  some  reaious  for  knowing.'  I 
•gree  with  MM.Geinozand  Wesseling.  1  might  have  translated  in  the 
same  sense.  '  towns  which  were  under  some  obligations  to  them.* 
Lei  ui  DOW  hear  the  learned  Corajr. 

t  "  This  metaphorical  sense  of  the  worfl  nJ^ojuat  is  preserved,  juit 
U  tl  is  in  Hcrodotas,  in  our  vulgar  tonjrutt.  Wo  modem  Greeks^ 
wboare  somewhat  inferior  to  the  uncicntg.vmploy  the  word  (>'rp^TO/uu 
in  the  primitive  sense  of  the  word  ailivfvu, '  to  respect,  to  feel  shame,* 
u  in  these  phrases:  ivr^-nov  t6  ylpit*  p'v, '  respect  my  old  age:'  Hv  tr> 
tpi—vm* ',  'are  vou  not  ashamed  V  We  moreover  . 


give 


Etaphc 


-  Platarcli.  in  Sofaae,  p.  84.  B,  C 
*Pol««a.84nSMnB.lia.i.csp.  sxLfci. 
Ml 


'  Hte.  As  TAcsd.  to  laxnpt.  usn. 
iTJ.  p.  fil.  HicL 
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ral  seau  of  being  under  obligations  to  any  onp,  owing  ihem  some- 
Wag:  as  In  these  phrases  :  Se**  co*-  firpiTOfttu  rl  Tn>rt, '  I  owe  him  710 
obtigatioii ;'  und  still  more  elegantlv,  for  we  too  have  mir  elegancies, 
iic  TOP  irrpiiiofiai  ftitrt  vaM  pk^t  oXiyor, '  I  aui  undcr  QO  obliguliori  to 
him,  ntilher  small  uor  great.'  Ti  rvp  itrpitafiat ;  '  what  olili^tion  do 
I  owe  him  V  (hat  is  to  *ay,  none.  There  is  anolhiT  (jinre  wljtfrf;  He- 
rodotus employs  the  word  irtii)atitia6at  in  the  same  sense  :  it  is  in  Boole 
III.^C\L.  Kal  rUfert'V^^itnitt-  tt'tpycTiit,  ^iy&i  vpoaiieiifini ; — CoRAT> 

Kdi  Nffljf^i — rjj  Dvi'o^a  ^y  Awyio^ti]  And  a  Aa.n«n,  namtd  l.yg- 
damis.  This  Lygdamis  was  a  ^reat  friead  of  Pisislratus.  Tlie  latter 
having  conquered  the  isle  of  Naxos,*  cooGded  tha  govcrnnittCit  of  it 
to  t.ygdamis,  or  rather  conferred  on  him  the  tyranny,  for  Poly«nu6* 
says  that  he  was  tyrant  of  it.  Lygdamis  assisted  Polycrates  to  become' 
tyrant  of  Samos. 

LXII,  Ata  ^ritK&TQv  ireos  hviKovro  oKiatit]  At  the  hrginmng  of  the 
tlerenth  ytar.  Aia  hltattov  freoi  has  been  ill  rendered  by  the  Latin 
translator, '  anno  undecimo  vertente.'  See  furtheron.  Book  11.  ^  iv. 
note  2. 

^AfiipiXvrof  ii  'Ai.opffti'  ypt}t> fioKAyot  &rlip]  A  prophet  of  Ackortuf, 
ttamcd  AmphUytuB.  It  ia,  in  all  the  eilltions,  ■  n  prophei  of  Acar- 
naiiia,'  h'Anapvav  ■^r\ttf*o\6yat.  That  there  mny  have  hecu  projihets 
in  Acarnania,  no  one  'doubts.  Herndotus  himself  makes  mention  of 
prophets  of  this  coiiatry,  in  two  places  in  his  history.  But  I  am 
not  the  less  surprised  to  find  a  prophet  of  Aciirnania  present  him- 
self before  Pieistratus,  upon  the  road  from  Maralhoti  to  Athens,  to 
encourage  him  in  his  expedition.  He  could  have  no  interest  in 
[coming  so  far,  and  yet  interest  was  the  grand  momentum  that  im- 
|Kllcd  the  ministers  of  the  gods,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  mankind. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  certain  that  there  were  prophettt  in 
Attica,  and  that  they  w«rc  much  more  numerous  than  in  Acarnania ; 
but  what  appears  to  inc  to  decide  ihe  question  in  fttvorof  AcliarnuB, 
[is,  that  Plato''  makes  Socrates  call  Amphilytus  '  our  countryman,'  i 
itutimvot' Afi^iXvToi,  ond,  a  line  lower  down,  Thcagcs  answers  thnt  he 
was  a  prophet,  xpijT/ijiiw.  Si.  Clement  of  Alexandria'  saya  positively, 
that  Amphilytus,  by  whose  ndvice  Pisistratus  seized  on  the  sovereignty, 
was  au  Athenian.  It  is  true,  that  all  the  editions  of  this  primitive 
wiiter  have  Amphiielus ;  but  this  is  an  error  of  the  copyists.  Herodo- 
tus had  probably  written 'Ampt^ftx,  according  to  the  Ionic  dialect; 
an  Ignorant  copyist  may  have  substituted  '\t.ap*-uv.  Valckcnaer  cites 
many  instances  wherein  the  copyisu  have  mwLakcn  one  for  the  other. 


■  H«ii>dat.  Book  i.  \  lti>. 
'  Polyaau  SlratMnr 


*  PUt.  in  ThwigK,  Vol.  i.  p.  1 W. 
•^n,  niii.        '  Clem.  Aleundr.  Smunai.  lib.  i.  Vol.  i. 

p.  aoH. 
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It  is  eitonUhing  that  the  Abbe  Aa^tr  should  have  tmnslaled  these 
words  of  yEschJDf 9,'  o  fXai^i.-ov  rov  'Ay^ap^trnt  vlit,  by  *  '  son  of  Glatio 
CUE  of  ^caroaoia:'  Gtaucus  was  of  Acharnee. 

The  name  of  ihis  hanilei  reminds  inc  of  AchraduB^  which  Stcphn- 
nus  of  Byzantium 'has  placed  atnoDgst  itio  towns  (i^fiot)  of  Attica. 
This  geogmpher  refers  lo  the  3l52nd  verse  of  the  Ecclesiazusro  of 
Aristophanes.  He  did  not  perceive  that  it  was  a  joka  of  the  comic  poet. 
BlepTfus  was  suffering'  under  a  constipalion  from  having  eaico  wild 
pciifs,  li\pat.  He  plays  on  this  word,  out  of  which  he  forms  the  name 
of  a  people  that  uever existed,  yvr  fiir  yap  niroi  i^tfiaX&vuKe  tM'  fltpar, 
Sarit  «■<«■'  !»»■'  Siddhnrof  'Axouioixrws.  '  Nunc  eniin  hie,  qtiinunque 
tandem  ille  sit  Achradusius  vir,  ostium  obscravit.' 

And  upon  ihisanlhoriiy,  Meursius/  Corsini/  and  the  Dtctioooaire 
O^f^aptiiqucr  of  LaMattini^re,  have  spoken  of  this  pretended  hamlet. 
Lb  Mmini^re  makes  more  of  it  than  any  of  the  rest,  for  he  erects 
this  imaginary  township  into  a  tribe. 

Ori'p  vofivy  yptwfitvin]  inapirrd  btf  the  p;(Mix.  '  Accompanied  by  ibe 
god,  moved  by  ibe  god.'&c.  Mr.  Bryant  *  pretends  that  this  Amphi- 
lyLit*  had  a  divine  revelation,  R  peculiar  commission  from  the  gods; 
and  to  prove  it,  he  derives  ro^nSj,  which  comes  from  viftutt,  from  the 
Oriental  langtiages,  in  which  •  Pomphi '  signifies  '  the  oraclea.*  Thus, 
aeeordiDg  to  this  writer,  irofirif  is  only  the  procession  of  the  oracles. 
This,  it  must  be  agreed,  is  a  strange  abuse  of  erudition. 

ne^rr^  comes  from  rifxau,  '  mitto,  deduco.*  Tbcnce  it  signifies 
*  m>8»!io,' urthe  art  of  fending;  '  impulsus,  instinctus,'  or  impulse, 
intpinition ;  '  deductio,'  or  llit  acliou  of  accompanying.  We  find  an 
example  of  thesecond  signification  in  Aristides;  see  Pnnathen.  Vol.  t. 
p.  106.  ex  edit.  Oxon.  The  last  signification  has  given  occasion  to 
Mm  word  being  taken  in  the  sense  of  procession,  because  thtse  pro- 
oeariOBs  accompanied  the  shrines  of  the  gods,  which  Ihey  conducted 
nraad  the  temples  or  elsewhere. 

LXIII.  'Ae^^alo.  a  ol  iK  rov  Hffreoi}  The  cHi-Jta»  of  Athau.  Tlie 
Greek  has  it,  *  tlie  Athenians  of  the  city,'  to  disUnguish  tbcm  from 
those  of  the  Attic  villages  ;  I  have  for  this  reason  translated, '  the 
citizens  of  Athens.' 

Tp<>iw«l  l*Mt  them  to  the  rout.  This  defeat  of  the  Athenians 
happened  near   the  town  of  Palleae.  Audocides,  on  the  contrary. 


".^I'li.  np)  ncptmpM0.  p.  18.  lin.  22, 

*  Wotka  of  i>emcMth«nei,  tccaad  «<li- 
oa.  Vol.  iu.  p.  SOI' 

*  StrplwO.  IJyzant.  vnr.  'Axpoitnri, 

*  Anatooh.  Kccl«niixta.  •<"«■  %Si. 
'  Uevmiu  de  Popidia  Atiic. 


/  Fwiii  Attjd,  Vol.  t,  IX  2811. 

t  La.  MartiDicn),  Diet.  Gtop.  at  ibe 
word  AthnuJos. 

•  ANBwS]ri*eni,ar«Aii«ljiii»gf  An- 
rient  HjOMoCt  Vol<  U  p.  1». 
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■peaks  of  a  victor;  gained  by  tlie  Athenians  over  the  Pisittratidte  at 
Pallenium.  But  see  Book  v.  S  lxv.  note  4. 

Tovs  iraihai]  Hi*  ton$.  The  Latia  expresuon  is  equivocal, '  pueros 
impoBitos  equis/  Are  '  pueri'  childrea  ?  whose  children  are  they? 
for  what  purpose  send  children  ?  If  by  this  word  we  are  to  understand 
slaves,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  confidence  placed  by  the 
AthenlaQB  in  their  reports.  The  Greek  expresMon  is  not  equivocal, 
Ayafitjiaffai  tovs  raliai  hrl  fmraiw,  especially  if  compared  with  the  fol- 
lowing, from  paragraph  lxi.  ^/3ovX«vero  Afta  niiat  wataly, '  he  delibe- 
rated with  his  sons.' 

LXIV.  Ovrw  i^  Uenrivrparos  ro  rplroy  tfx^^  'Ad^cat]  Pitistratut 
hating  thua  rendtred  himself  matter.  "  Piustratus,  tyrant  as  he  wa!i, 
loved  literature,  and  favored  those  who  cultivated  it.  It  was  he  who 
collected  all  the  works  of  Homer  into  one  volume,  and  who  gave  to 
the  public  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  in  the  state  In  which  we  now 
hare  them, 

"  Tyrant,  signifies  three  things.  1°.  He  who  governs  despotically, 
but  legitimately  and  justly,  a  state  which  belongs  to  him.'  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  the  word  must  be  understood  in  almost  every  place  where 
Herodotus  employs  it  2°.  He  who  has  usurped  the  sovereign  power 
over  a  free  people,  whether  he  governs  with  equity  and  moderation, 
or  with  cruelty  and  injustice.  Such  was  Pisistratus,  who  neverthe- 
less governed  the  Athenians  according  to  the  laws,  3^  He  who 
governs  a  stale  with  cruelty  and  injustice,  whether  he  has  acceded 
to  the  power  fairly  or  by  violence.  Such  is  its  acceptation  in  French. 
Pisistratus  was  the  first  who  opened  in  Athens  a  public  library.  The 
Athenians,  after  his  time,  maintained  and  considerably  augmented 
it;  but  Xerxes  having  taken  and  burned  the  city  of  Athens,  carried 
off  all  the  books  and  conveyed  them  to  Persia.  Long  afterwards, 
'King  Seleucus,  surnamed  Nicator,  sent  them  back  again  to  Athens. 
See  Aulus  GelHus,  Noct.  Attic,  lib.  »i.  cap.  xvii." — Bkllahgeh. 

See  Book  iti.  %  l.  note  2,  where  I  have  given  a  more  just  idea  of 
what  the  Greeks  understood  by  the  term  Tyrant. 

On  the  base  of  the  statue  of  Pisistratus  at  Athens  was  engraved 
this  inscription  : '  <*  Twice  was  I  tyrant :  twice  did  the  people  of  Eiech- 
tbeus  eipel  me,  and  twice  did  they  call  me  back,  me  Pisistratus, 
great  iu  council,  who  collected  together  the  works  of  Homer,  which 
were  previously  sung  only  in  scattered  fragments.  For  this  excellent 
pOet  was  our  fellow-citizen,  since  we  Athenians  founded  Smyrna." 

M.  Lev^que  says,  in  his  translation  of  the  Sententiee  of  Theognis, 

■  I  am  pemuded  that  M.  Belhnfer  it    the  poeti.     See  Book  iiL  ^  I.  note  S. 
miatskea  in  this  omnion,  nnd  that  tli«        *  Analecta  «ei.  Poettr.  Or«c.  VoL  iii. 
word  bM  been  used  in  Ihia  Mnae  onl;  by    p,  SI6.  BOk  cccriiL 
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p.  9.  note,  that  "  PUistratus  collected  the  scattered  couplets  of  tb« 
father  of  Epic  Poetry."  I  nover  heard  that  Hocner  had  vrittcn 
coupIeU. 

Twr  fiir,  at/ridty,  rwy  H,  ixo  ^rfiVfAvrm  trorofiQi]  Parilg  from 
AUita  *nd  partly  /rom  thr  rivrr  Siri/mon,  There  vrere  tniaes  of 
tilver  in  Attica,  at  Liurium*  and  at  Tlioricus.* 

Tbt  couatTf  bclweea  the  Strymon  and  the  Nestus  '  was  celebrated 
for  lu  mineB.  Philip  hnvinf^  seized  on  them,  drew  ihence  great  ro- 
?enaes.  Tlicrc  were  oq  Mount  Pangea  ^  minca  of  gold  aod  silver, 
as  well  as  ia  the  conotry  on  each  side  of  the  Strynion.  It  is  koown 
thai  the  Athenians  possessed  jilaces  on  this  river,  and  amuiiget 
others,  Amphipolit. 

THr  wapafieiitutrmv  'AOtfyaibir]  IVho  had  rtmaxned  Jtrm  in  the  hit 
aetivH.  Some  persons  have  rendered  this  passage,  '  who  had  re- 
maioed  in  the  citj.'  I  tbinic  they  are  in  error.  There  is  every  reason 
lo  Buppose,  tiiat  such  of  the  Athenians  ns  would  not  march  against 
Pisislratus  wcrt;  TaTorable  toliini;  he  hud  tJieo  nu  reason  to  make 
fartber  trial  of  their  fidelity;  but  be  had  every  thing  lo  feat  front 
those  who  had  showrd  firmoess  in  the  last  ucliott.  It  was  policy  in 
bim  to  take  their  children  as  hostagen,  that  he  might  put  a  bridle 
upon  their  actions,  and  check  them  from  stirring  to  bis  prejudice. 

'0}tiiptms — ra'that  Xa(iitv\  He  Jientrrd  their  children.  (11  a'assura  de 
luurs  enfans.)  'O/i^w  .  ..  \nftity  refers  lo  tfi^iimat  r>)ir  Tvpayniia, 
and  for  this  reason  1  have  so  translated  it.  It  is  of  these  hostages, 
I  am  tnclined  to  think,  that  Solon  spenks,  when  he  says  to  the 
AUientuu, 

Kai  itd  ra^ra  tair^Jv  te^re  iavKoointfy, 

"  You  have  aggrandised  your  tyrants,  by  giving  them  pledges,  and 
it  is  by  means  of  these  pledges  that  you  are  slaves," 

Tovrmrt,  1  ihiuk,  refers  to  Pisistratug  and  bis  children.  If  we  had 
the  entire  elegy,  of  which  these  verses  form  a  pari,  we  should  have 
a  clearer  understanding  of  what  is  really  meant. 

Pisislratus,  not  content  with  taking  ni  hostages  these  children  of 
the  Athenians,  disarmed  the  people,  which  was  an  ct^ually  efficacious 
means  of  securing  himself  from  his  enemies. 

This  is  tha  manner  in  which  lie  accomplished  iU-^  Ha  ordered  llift 


■TkiKydi(Ltn>.U.  ^Iv.  p.iaa.  anillib.  •  Aiu]octaTet.Pi>iit.Ctice.  VoLi.  p. 71. 

«■•  4iti.  p>  4tT.  xviji.  S.  i^iiUrrJi.  in  Solone,  u.  9B.B — 

*X*iwplK>nde  Itcili(ibiu,ca|»,iii.^x1iii.  Branck  jtutily  pn-fim^foia,  wuitb  H  the 

p>.  ttl.  mding  of  Sii.<i>Iieu). 

r  tttisb.  lib.  vH.  p. 49B.  B.  /Polvicai  Su«U>9(rauUb.i.  esp.nl§>i. 

'  Id.  EicrcjiL  rs  Lib,  «a.  p.»ll,c«l.t.li. 
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Athe&tant  to  rcpnif  wiih  their  arms  lo  (he  temple  of  Cusloi  uid 
Pollux.  They  obcvctl.  Tie  haranpted  them  in  a  low  voice,  so  that 
ihcy  could  not  hear  him;  on  which  ihsy  begged  him  to  place  himself 
in  the  vestibule  or  ihe  icniplc,  that  all  mi^ht  convciufcntly  bear  him. 
He  condeaceaded  bo  far,  but  he  spoke  no  louder.  Whilst  ihcy  were 
most  attentively  listening  to  his  discourse,  his  troops  advanced, 
look  away  their  arms,  and  carried  them  to  the  temple  of  Aglauros, 
close  to  the  citadel ;  for  we  must  read  in  Polyeenus  'AyXaupov,  and 
not  'Ayfinvkov.  This  Aglauros  was  the  daughter  of  Crcrops.  But  to 
rplum  to  the  Athenians;  whiia  ihey  found  ihcmsclres  defenceless, 
llicy  then  were  convinced  tliat  the  weakness  of  voice  was  but  an 
artifice  in  Pisistratus  to  disarm  theiu. 

Maximus  Tyriiis  also  alludes  Lo  this  stratagem.  •  "  When,"  says 
he,  "  were  the  Athenians  slaves?  when  the  PiBistiatidm  forced  them 
to  till  the  earth,  after  having  taken  from  tbcm  their  anns." 

Another  of  his  devices  was  as  follows.  As  he  was  in  perpetual  fear 
of  a  revolt  from  a  people  so  numerous  as  that  of  AthfinB,ho  dispersed 
them  and  obliged  them  to  reside  in  the  country.  "  What  shall  we  do 
with  all  these  people?"  says  Die  Chrysostom,*  "  shall  we  force  iheia 
to  inhabit  the  country,  as  the  Athenians  formerly  did,  and  as  they  did 
again,  when  Pisislratus  seized  on  the  sovereign  power?"  The  same 
orator  again  alludes  to  It,  Oral.  xkv.  p.  281.  D. 

To  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  from  re-entering  the  city, 
Pisiatratus  ordered  them  lo  wear  the  caionacc,  a  sort  of  dress  of  a 
coarse  stuff,  reaching  only  to  the  knees,  and  which  was  bordered  with 
sheep-skin  bearing  the  wool.  See  Hesychius,  at  the  word  Karwi^dsq, 
and  Julius  Pollux,  Book  vii.  cap,  xiv.  aegm.  Lxvtti.  Vol.  ii,  p. 
736. 

Aristophanes  also  speaks  of  it.'  "  Have  you  then  forgotten, 
Athenians,  that  when  you  wore  the  catonace,  the  Lncedicmunians 
came  in  aims,  and  killed  a  great  number  of  TheHsuliuns,  friends  and 
allies  of  Tlippias ;  that  they  were  the  only  people  who  assisted  you  on 
that  occasion,  and  that  having  restored  you  to  liberty,  thvy  clothc-d 
your  people  in  the  dress  of  freemen,  instead  of  the  catonace?" 

ripci*  y«  Sti  TouTOtet — xaQppai]  And  lastly,  ke  afcured  it  hj/ 
purifying.  I  have  followed  the  explanation  of  the  Abbe  Gcinoz, 
who  proves  very  clearly  '  that  tliese  words,  '  Pisislratus  had  con- 
(]ucred  il,  and  confided  thecare  of  it  to  Lygdamis.'  should  be  enclosed 
in  parentheses,  and  that  the  conjunctive  particle  rpOt  y<  irt  rvvTotai 
joins  the  participle  cadjfpai  to  the  words  whicLi  precede  the  parenthesis. 


■  VtkX.  TjT.  DicMTt  siiK,  vuleo  xtiL  ^ 
iu.  p>S49. 

*  Dia  Cbt«»Mlon.  Ont.  «u.  p.  120.  B. 


'  Arinlaph.  L)-n«nat.  ti^ib.  I  mo  i'I  act]- 
tnn.  axiii.  HiM.  [■.  I IH. 
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and  mak»  it  depend  on  ifipiSvot  nji-  TvparvHa,  which  U  the  principal 
«ecb  oC  tbo  cenlence,  and  to  which  all  these  participles  relate." 

"  Wc  Jcani,"  tavi  tlie  Al)be,"  *'  by  ihi*  grammatical  arrangcmcnl, 
the  reason  for  wliich  Pisistraius  purified  tho  Isle  of  Dvlos,  and  we 
see  clearly  tliftt  the  tyrant  iindcrtcak  this  p\]rific&lion  onlr  as  a 
taetns  of  securing  hra  tyraany.  There  nius.t  have  been  an  Orncic 
which  promised  power  and  prosperity  to  whomsoever  should  under- 
take to  purify  this  island.  H«rodutiti  doe»  noi  rccitu  the  Oracle, 
nor  do  1  think  we  (hail  find  it  in  any  other  writer;  but  it  is  never- 
lheles»  certain  that  there  was  one,  because  Herodotus  says  of  it,  that 
PiftittTatus  thought  himself  bound  to  acconipliiib  it,  bein^  persuaded 
that  the  coutiriaatioa  of  his  power  aud  the  traotjuit  possession  of 
bis  dominion  dt-jwDdcd  on  it," 

KaOf^Qf  a  w2cj  It  teas  tAus,  Sfc.  ThucydJdes  agrees  c-iiliruly  with 
our  author.  "  The  tyrant  Pisi*lriilu9,"  nayii  ho,  *  "  formerly  purified 
lite  Isle  of  Detos,  not  entirely,  but  only  that  part  of  it  which  could 
be  diacoTcrcd  from  the  temple." 

'Rlopv^at  rovt  rcKpevt]  He  caiued  the  dead  to  be  di$inierre4.  The 
Athenians''  finished  what  Pieistratus  had  begun  ;  they  remorcd  else- 
where all  the  tombs  that  were  in  the  Uk  of  Ovlus,  and  tbrbsde  their 
women  to  ]ie*in  there,  and  to  all  persons  whomsoever  to  die  there, 
uh1i|ing  them  to  go  for  that  purpose  to  the  Ulc  uf  Rlienwa. 

To  the  non-obi>erTancc  of  this  decree,  tlie  superstitious  people  at- 
irtboted  the  plague  '  which  ravaged  Attica  towards  ihe  commencu- 
ment  of  the  Peloponnc^ian  war. 

When  iE»chio«a,on  his  way  to  Rhodes,'  touched  »t  Delos,  Iho  Do- 
liana  were  afRicled  with  a  species  of  U-prosy :  their  hair  became  white, 
ibeir  necks  and  breaRls  were  covered  with  uxcreeconces :  but  they  were 
without  fever,  and  felt  but  link-  pain.  They  looked  upoo  ihis  malady 
aa  the  effect  of  Apollo's  anger,  because  they  had  buried  in  the  islaod 
oofl  of  jtfi  principal  iuhahitaiils, 

M«Tu  '.AAi/iotwMiicw]  fVUh  iVrgaclea.  The  Greek  has, '  with  the 
Alcmwociidni.*  l.r.uren[nis  V'nlla  appears  to  hftve  rettd/.WkfcaimvfiiMv. 
Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Solon,-'  says,  Mcgacles  fled  imoieduilely,  with. 
the  rest  of  the  AlcmtronidiE. 

LXV.  'HyittrtK\iv(\  Aj^asicltM.  Herodotus  has  written  Hcgesiclca, 
aceordinc  lo  the  lunjc  dijiect.  Pausitnias,*  and  those  authors  who 
adopt  the  Athenian  dialect,  writu  Agaiicles- 


•  aUa.  [lo  t'Acad.  de  Bdlei  Ulttn, 
Vfll.  Uiii,  B.  10.  Ili*(. 
•Ttacptid.  lib.iU,^d«.  P.2S0. 
_<U.  itiid.  rinlanli.  Apoiilitlir^.  Iji- 
,  p.  W.  Edii,  Maiuar. 


*  DuKLSic.Uli.xii.^lnii.  VoI.i.p.SlS> 

•  AactL.  EpUi.  p.  SOS.  B. 
/PlitUTch.  in  Solonp.  p.tU.  F. 

«  Paonn.  Lwoaic.  sivc  lib,  iU,  cap.vli. 
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Avaiipyov]  Li/eurgua.  *'  Lycurgus,  by  tbe  laws  whicli  be  gave  to 
tbe  Lacedctnoniang,  formed  in  tlie  heart  of  Greece  a  new  people, 
vbo  pos»et!i«d  nolhing  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  but 
Uitir  languftge.     The  I-acedxinonianj  becftmc,  by  his  means,  men 
different  from  oil  their  ."iiecits,  different  in  th^ir  manners,  as  in  their 
ideas  and  opinions,  different  in  ihcir  food  oiid  in  their  drcsa,  us  in 
llic  olifiracter  of  their  uiindB  and  hearts.     But  nothing  more  power- 
fully contributed  lo  m'.ilce  ihein  a  completely  insulated  nation,  than 
the  law*  which  they  adopted  of  removing  all  foreigners  front  their 
country.    Herodotus  seems  to  refer  this  custom  to  an  age  antecedent 
to  Lycurg^s,  and  he  even  aitributcs  the  aboLiiion  of  it  to  that  It^ie- 
lator.     If  he  really  means  that  tbe  law  forbidding;  the    reception 
of  foreigners  was  anterior  to  Lycurgus,  and  that  from  bis  time  It 
ceased  to  exist,  he  is  contradicted  by  the  testimony  of  a  host  of 
writers,  and  by  a  va«t  number  of  historical  facts,  even  facts  that  he 
himself  relates.     The  rites  of  hospitality  were  sacred  in  Lncedtemon, 
as  in  the  rest  of  Greece.     McncL.1115  received  there  Telemachus  and 
Pisistraliis ;  OdysB.  iv.    The  Lacedsomonians  received  hospitably  tlie 
MinytB,  and  granted  them  the  rijjhts  of  citi-/.enship.    {See  farther  on. 
Book  IV.  ^  CXI.V.)     Aristotle  informs  us  how  easy  it  was,  in  those 
limeM,  lo  bvcorne  a  citizen  of  Sparta,  Politic,  lib.  11.;  and  Strabo  as- 
sures us,  Book  VIII.  that  the  first  kings  of  that  pity,  of  the  family  of  tHe 
Heraclidffi,  who  wore  the  ancestors  of  Lyeurgua,  granted  the  right 
of  ciliiensbip  to  every  foreigner  who  desired  it.    Tliis  law  theo^ 
the  Utccdwmoniau  Xcnetasia,  (HcfqXaWa  AnKwti:^,)  did  not  subsist 
before  Lycurgus.    When  Herodotus,  (herefore,  represents  the  Lace- 
dmmonians  a«  unsociable  amongst  themselves,  and  nnorc  so  with  re- 
spect to  strang'crs,  up  to  the  time  of  the  reform  of  Lycurgus,  he  must 
refer  either  to  their  intestine  divisions,  which  occurred,  according  to 
the  historiaus,  under  their  first  prince"  the  HeraclidH:,  or  to  their  bar- 
barous custom  of  sacrilicJDg  human  victims,  with  which  they  have  been 
so  often  reproached.  (Plutarch,  in  Parallel.  Porphyi.  de  Absttnentia, 
lib.  ti.)    As  to  the  Xunelasia,  Lycurgus,  far  from    having;  abolished 
it,  was  undoubtedly  its  author.  Xcnophon,  Vol.  v.  p.  96.  reckons  this 
among  thu'othcr  laws  established  by  Lycnrgus.*  See,  also,  Plutarch. 


'  T))e  hatoAmnau'itM  enronraecd  no 
ronnnrrro  either  omnn^it  tliemaolvFs  ut 
wirli  ilit'tt  ni^i|[h]>oitr«,  nitlierp«fltS|Mfri)in 
ibcir  birbttroua  chsncur.  ihao  tlw  opmi- 
tion  of  any  Ibiw.  Ljrriir^t*  did  tint  cbani^c 
nl)  llieir  ctislomA^  Uii*  *>>■  tmr  oftliOK 
•rliich  >t<t  (in'srirrJ.,  b«  In- Ml  it*  impor- 
Uncc  in  (cfcrciicc  (u  tlicii  monla.  And 
(torn  \bt  mate  moUTc,  lie  expelkd  all  (0- 
teignrtu    Srr  Xntriphon,  Vol.  v.  p.  Oft. 


•  Tliftt  ilofl*  BOl  retuic  tlie  Qb»Tvniiuti 
in  mj  n[>tr.  I.ycurn^tu.  «■  n  xioe  mnu  imd 
^lul^ul  li-^uliitor,  knew  bow  to  ilreM  )»*pn 
from  Khc'a  bubBritj'  ui  ailTintJi^c  to  their 
manjii.  l'h«  oadijiLcs  cki^d  by  M.  IVI- 
1iin{;Fr  b>  (iicnti  Ihnt  forvijpmr*  wtrc  iv- 
rniifid  in  IjicvdirmuaiM,  m  pVticvlw  In- 
t1iu){-t«,  aliitli  by  uo  moHM^lC'tbalOwy 
were  geneniJI>'roccivrd>B»unMif:il>ll(h« 
ftthpi  people  nftittrct. 
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M  LycuTgo,  PhiJoMret.  EpisL,  &c.  Independently  of  all  Uiete 
aulhorities,  the  Laccdsmonias  Xcn^lasia  is  sufficiently  stamped  irith 
the  ebaracter  of  the  legislator,  from  its  accordance  wirh  tlio  spirit  of 
hti  other  laws;  the  siagulBfity  and  rigour  of  theee  last  Tvnderail 
the  former  necessary,  Dor  iiec-d  we  seek  further  for  its  author  or 
the  reasons  of  its  institution.  The  motive  for  this  regulation  was  to 
preTent  the  muralt  of  the  Sparians  from  receiving  pernicious  impres- 
tions  from  foreign  commuaications,  (Xcnophon,  ibid.  Plnlarch.  in 
Lycurgo  anil  in  Agide.)  Thucydidfs,  Book  ti.  adduces  another 
reason  for  it.  Lycur^t  feared,  soys  be,  that  foreigners  might  pro6t 
by  the  policy  of  the  LacedisraoQians,  end  establish  in  their  oirn 
countriM  the  mazimi  of  gnvernroent  and  the  rules  of  virtue  peculiar 
to  themselves :  but  Plutarch  orertums  tim  reason,  and  eiidt:u.vours  to 
jusdjy  the  Laced  eem  on  I  an  a,  by  aflinniog  that  I.ycurgus  repelled 
strangers,  not  as  Thocydidcs  conceived,  for  fear  they  should  imitate 
the  wisdom  of  his  laws,  and  by  this  means  make  ^cat  progreaa  in 
virtue,  bat  rather  lest  they  should  impart  customs  hiistilc  to  the  morals 
of  his  own  people.  He  even  gives  us  to  understand,  that  the  law  was 
pot  in  force  only  ngaiflSt  tiich  strangers  as  stole  into  the  city  without 
tiuy  osleutible  reason.  In  fact,  the  entrance  into  the  ciiy  was  not 
anivcrsally  refused.  Lycurgus  invited  Thales  from  the  Island  of 
Crete,  according  to  Strabo,  Book  x.  (Pluturch.  in  Lycui^o  and  in 
Agide.)  Some  time  afterwards,  the  Lacedtemonians  sent  to  Lesbos 
for  the  poel  Terpander ;  Pherecydes  also  came  iliilhcr  ;  (Vlutarch.  In 
Agide.)  Tyrtoius  was  received  there,  naturalised,  and  made  a  citiien. 
Some  wrilen,  on  the  aothority  of  Plutarch,  (Apophth.  Laconic.)  have 
even  asserted,  that  Lycurgus  had  given  orders  to  admit  into  the 
number  of  citiuos  and  to  the  partition  of  lands,  all  strangers  and 
forei^ers  who  wonid  cooform  to  the  laws  of  the  country;  but  this 
opinion,  in  its  full  extent,  is  neither  confirmed  by  authorilies  nor 
by  eiamplet.  Tliere  was  another  description  of  strangers  whom  the 
Lac«dffimoniaDs  thought  ihenuiclvcs  button  happy  in  receiving,  with- 
out any  fear  of  counteracting  the  intentions  of  their  legislator.  I 
speak  of  the  allies  who  came  with  troops  to  their  assistance.  And  it 
was  tfaos,  that  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  republic,  under  the  roign  of 
Tctedcs,  tlie  Agids.  who  were  a  Theban  family,  came  from  Bceotia 
to  Sputa.  (See  Pindar.  Islho.  Ode  vii.  and  Pyth.Ode  v.;  also  hit 
Scholiast:  Pausan.  I.ncnnic. ;  and  Conon.  Narrat.  irvxvii.;  M.  dc 
la  Nauxe,  torn.  xn.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 
p.  159,  &c.)  Stobeeua,  Sera.  xLiii.p.  293.,  according  to  Nicotaos  in 
htsHiitory  of  the  Manners  of  Nations,  says  in  general,  that  it  was  not 
permtlled  to  straDg>-ra  to  remain  in  Sparta,  noc  to   lh«  Spartans  to 
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reside  in  a  forej^  coontry.     Set  ulso  Suiclaa,  under  the  word  A»- 

^MOifiyM." — Bl-lLLilNUBH. 

Oi  pif  bit  rivts  irpit—roirotm  Aer''v]  ^"WC  add,  Ste.  "  Lycurgus 
conducted  himseirarier  the  manner  of  Minos,  whom  be  imitated  ;  for 
lie  learned  from  the  Pythian  Oracle,  in  his  fretjuvnt  voyages  ihJther, 
the  \Avii  which  he  was  to  give  to  llic  Laced (cmbniuns.  I  will  not  gay 
that  this  was  absoltstely  tlie  casp.;  but  it  is  the  received  opinloQ,"*-.) 

'EviTfrnreucayra  Aeui[iiJTeu  uit\^tiiov  ftiy  luvtod]  tVfttn  he  Wtit 
guardian  to  his  nvjihrw  VhariUus,  king  of  Sparta.  The  text  lias, 
'  having  been  guardian  of  his  nepticw  Leobolas.'  Thi»  is  uviiietilly 
A  corrDplion.  I  had  translated,  in  my  first  edition,  '  having  been 
guardian  of  hia  neplicvr  under  the  reign  of  Lcobotu.*  In  this  I 
followed  the  conjecture  of  Marsliam,  which  had  bi'cn  con6nned 
by  Wesseling.  And  though  1  have  uuw  cliiingcd  my  ojiinion,  I 
retain  lb c  note  to  the  first  edition,  because,  being  iii  some  measure 
borrowed  from  that  of  Webseling,  I  considered  that  jl  would  be  ngree- 
able  to  the  reader  to  sue  the  reasons  which  bad  induced  him  to  adopt 
ihe  conjecture  of  the  learned  Englishraai).  Bui  after  bringing  for- 
ward these  reasons,  I  ondcavoHt  to  show  that  they  arc  not  eubatan- 
lial,  uiid  that  we  should  follow  the  opinion  of  the  lat«  President 
Boubier,  though  1  by  no  means  approve  uf  hi*  caicul&ttons. 

Lcoboias  could  uot  be  the  nephew  of  Lycurgus,  for  he  descended 
from  the  branch  of  the  Eurysthcnidtu,  and  Lycurgas  from  tltat  of  the 
Froctidm.  If  we  suppose,  with  Pauhnier  de  Grenteinesnil, '  that  this 
prince  was  the  son  of  Lycurgns's  sister,  that  would  be  at  variance  wilh 
what  all  the  bistorians  report  as  to  the  birth  of  Leubolas  iind  that  of 
I.ycurgus.  IJesidcs, authors  have,  for  the  most  part,  agreed,  UiatCha- 
riltus  or  Chaiilaus  was  the  ward  and  the  nephew  of  Lycurgus.  And 
for  this  reason,  the  President  Bouhier  would  have  CharilUis  subsli* 
tuted  for  Leoboias. '  It  is  true  that  this  change  would  remove  every 
difficulty,  but  it  sectns  to  me  a  change  too  important.  J  have 
preferred  following  Marsham,'  who  contents  himself  wilb  a  clighl 
transposition,  though  this  does  not  meet  the  opiniijn  of  the  learned 
President.  \vKwpyi>v  iwiTpartvaafra  ahT\fiiiav  ttiy  ivirov,  (iaffiXevof 
rot  ii  l.rrapTiriricity  ArufiaiTtia,  &c.  Kothiiig  can  be  tnore  sitnpio  than 
this.  The  distance,  in  point  of  time,  between  Lycur^us  and  Leubo- 
tos  is  uot  so  great  ns  M.  Bouhier  makes  JU'     Eunomus  and  Poly- 


•Sttsb.  Ccogrmph.  lib.  ivi.  p.  ll»5. 

c;u. 

*  Exorritat.  iii  aptiniD*  frte  Auctrar" 
Gmrw,  p-  380. 

'  KkIiokIim  el  PiBerULUoiu  (ur  H(- 
(odotp,  )t.  ISO. 

•>  Cxnoa  Oirouicus,  6ic.  p.  4SS. 


•  Recherche*  «  Di«»*rtBliiin>i  nxtr  H6- 
icmIoU,  p.  UO.     L^cuTgu*  tinbli«he(l  liia 

yon  afttv  tlio  aetiili  af  Lt'obotfti ;  [ml  an 
(tuipMBt  hcbtwrolloHril  Meuniu.vlwtfe 
o|>iiUoD  ill  wbolly  un.ruuuJi'0. 
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decles,  one  the  futher,  the  olher  tlit  elder  brother  of  the  leginlalor, 
aiitl  of  iftc  rare  of  the  Prorliilie,  occupied  the  Uiroiic  for  a  very  short 
time.  LeobolBS.of  the  fumily  of  lh(>  Eiirysthcnidv,  liyed  to  ao  old  age; 
DarjMtitt  aodAgesilaus,  Iim  son  and  i^odson, succeeded  him  witlun 
n  tboft  period.  U  was  uodor  this  Agc&ilaus  that  Lycurgus  proniiil- 
pited  his  laws. 

•  It  i«  ool  Doceutay  to  the  msintenancc  of  this  opinion,  that  Ilcrodo- 
'  tax  should  agree  with  the  calculation  of  Afiollodorui,  and  that  we 
sbotild  hence  mitke  biiu  suy,  that  Lycur^s  was  employed  in  tlie 
composition  of  hiE  code  under  ibe  reign  of  Lcuboias.  ft  suffices, 
thftt  the  fniardi&nship  of  his  ncpliow  is  referable  to  this  reign,  and 
that  he  aftecvrardi  went  into  Crete,  whence  he  brou);ht  his  laws. 
Strabo  places  this  royagc  *  into  Crete  after  the  period  of  the  guardi- 
ansliip  of  ha  ne|>hew. 

Such  was  mj  own  opinion  when  I  published  my  first  edition.     It 
WM  alio  ibat  of  the  illusuious  Wcs&elin<;:  and  1  was  the  more  plcu-ied 
10  adopt  and  to  uphold  it  by  additional  proofs,  as  that  learned  man 
had  distinguislicd  liioitell'  by  his  editions  of  llerodoLus,  of  Diodorus 
Sirului,  of  the  Itinerary  of  Anloninus,  mid  by  a  number  of  disserta- 
tions on  subjects  no  tesit  Interesting  than  important.     At  that  lime  f 
had  not  a  thorough  insight  into  the  Chronology  of  Herodotus,  aod  I 
bad  eren  proposed  to  avail  myself  of  the  chronology  foutiil  in  the  cur- 
rent ediiioua  of  that  author.    [  soon,  however,  pcrccircd  its  deficiency ; 
and  it  was  then,   after  having  altenlively  studied  anew   that  au- 
thor, thai  1  gnve  my  Essay  on  the  Chronoloijy  of  Hcruduius.     The 
chronology  cf  the  Icings  of  Lacedocmon  naturally   formed  a  part* 
of  my  plan ;   but  pressed  for  time,  aud  dtturrcil  by  the  difficulty 
of  the  task,  I  preferred  a  total  silence  to  Oic  utterance  of  vague 
conjectures  and  unsupported  opinions.     Harlug  hnd  some  leisure 
•ince  the  publication  of  my  first  edition,  I  availed  myitelf  of  it  to 
correct  sooie  points  in  my  Essay  on  Chronology,  and  to  add  an 
entire  chapter  cooceming   the  kings  of  Lacedtcmon,     By  thi*  it 
wilt  be  seen   that  Lycurgus,  so  far  from  having  been  the    guar- 
dian of  LeoboLus,  as  the  corrupted  text  of  Herodotus    has  it,  or 
tbo  gaardiaa  of  Chatillos,  under  the  leign  of  Leobotas,  as  Mat- 
sham  would  make  out,  was  not  ercn  bom,  either  dnritig  the  reign 
of  Leobotas  or  that  of  Doryssus  his  son.     It  will  be  seen  also,  that 
Lycurgus  was  guardian  of  Chanllns  in  the  year  3^26  of  the  Julian 
pCDod,  SR8  years  before  our  era  ;  that  he  instituted,  or  rather  re-  - 
MQicd  the  Olympiads,  in  the  year  3830  of  ihe  same  period,  884  yean 
bebreourera:  and  that  he  promulgated  his  laws  in  the  year  3848 

before  our  era.     I  conteot  myself  hcni 


ordwi 


peric 


yeara 
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with  titaplj  giviug  LheeQ  dates.  Tliose  who  feel  a  desire  lo  know  the 
rxiculatioiit  by  wlilcli  1  arrive  attheoi,  bav«  vnly  to  constiU  the  17tl) 
chapter  of  my  E»»^y  on  Chronology,  489lh  aud  following  pageR. 

Af wfSwrtM /jaffiJuuorrof]  Vnder  the  rtigu  of  Lfobotat.  The  name 
of  Leobotas  ia  the  )«s  to  be  admiled  into  the  text,  ns  this  prince  as- 
cended the  ihrooc  1035  years  before  ihe  vulgar  era,  and  that,  having 
reigned  40  years,  he  died  909  years  before  that  era  ;  whereas  Lyciirgua 
was  bom  in  the  year  924  B.  C,  that  it  to  »ny,  75  years  after  the  death 
of  LeoboiftB.  \  am  aware  ihat  the  reading  of  the  text  may  be  sup- 
ported by  reference  to  PauEanias, (Laconic,  sivelih.  tit.cnp.  ti.p.207.) 
But  that  author  having  been  altered  lu  very  many  places,  how  are  we 
lo  be  sure  Ibat  it  is  not  also  the  case  here  ?  Beside^,  no  autborily  ota 
outweigh  (hat  of  chrooology. 

One  wurd  more  conceiiiin^  Leobotas,  or  ratber  Labotas.  He  was 
the  son  of  Echesti-atus,  and  t'allierof  Doryssus.  This  it  conBrmed  by 
an  inscription,  found  by  the  Abbe  Fourmont  in  the  Temple  of  Amy- 
clsan  Apollo; 

TAARKAOa  TO  APXEAAO  TO  AfUlAAO  TO  AOPTXtO  TO  AASOTAa  TO 
EXESTPATO  BArOI.' 

"  Tak-clus  the  king,  son  of  Archclaus,  eon  of  AgcsUaut,  Bon  of  Do- 
ryssus, son  of  Lnhotas,  son  of  Ecliestraliis." 

M.  Fourmont  correctly  observes  that  there  is  a  fnull  in  llie  -word 
AaiUrat,  buthe  U  wrong  in  subfilituting  An^orcu  ;  ihc  Doric  genitive 
of  nouns  in  at  and  in  v<  in  the  parasyllabic  declensions  ending  iu  a 
long.  '  Ta  tit  oi  rat  ric  ijt  oi*^^ara  iooiTvX.Xa/>ci»  cXtvij^cva,  KMviJ>f  fiif 
lai  'Arrwi'if  fit  ou  «j(«i  ri]y  -ftrinifr'  OToi-  Aifttat,  Al*tSov'  AaipiKtiit  5e 
tU  a  fiaicpov  ^epaha  r^y  ytvisit"'  Oioif,  roii  Alvtin'  'Iidi'ifoli  ii  iut  row 
<bi.  "  The  nouns  in  at  and  in  i)i  in  the  pnrasyllabic  declensions 
make  ov  in  the  geiiitivi-,  both  in  the  common  and  in  ihe  Attic  dialect, 
at  Alriiai,  Alfelou :  in  the  Doric  the  genitive  terminates  in  a  long, 
as  Aiytlat,  row  AiV('«,  and  in  ttu'  Ionic  in  »«."  We  have  then  only  to 
omit  the  sigma,  which  the  printer  has  inserted  either  from  caieless- 
ncsB  or  ignorance. 

With  regard  to  the  word  Bayor,  which  M.  Fourmont  interprets  too 
vaguely  by  '  Dux,'  it  should  be  uuder&tood  that  with  ihe  Lacecltemo- 
nians  this  terra  signified  King.  We  find  in  llesychiui,  Unyor,  Boff*. 
kevt,  A^wtt.  On  this  authority,  I  should  correct  ro5  KayoS  uvofia 
Aenflhtu,  instead  of  rav  rayai,  r.  r.  X.  in  the  epigram  *  of  LolUus 
Bassus  upon  the  three  hundred  Lacedtsmooians  who  fell  in  the  putt 

■■  M^i>iT««  <le   TAcid.    de>  Iiucnpt.    liii.4.  nflae> 
Km.  in.  Hiri.  p.  IDS.  '  Anthakf.  Kb.  iii.  c^  s.  p.  SQ4.  ax 

^  EuitM.  mI  llomrr.  Ili&d.  lib,  i.  p.  lft>     E<jit.  HfUrin  Suphaiii. 
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of  ThennopylfB.  Bayoi  was,  ns  wc  see,  the  proper  term  Id  Laccdtemon 
to  tignifv  King'. 

Tbe  word  Ba-yoi  occurs  in  two  other  iascriptioos  found  on  lbs 
•atne  ipot.  S«e  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettrcs,  Vol. 
XVI,  Hr»t.  p.  104. 

Knl  ifvXa^t  ravra  fti/  irapa|8ai)>«tp]  And  took  meonrtt  agaixit  the 
imfrimgtment ,  6fr.  There  were  certain  Lacedamoniani*  who,  6fid- 
iog  the  laws  of  Ljcurgus  too  severe,  preferred  expatriating  them- 
selves to  submittiDg  to  them.  The^  passed  into  iLalj  amoo^t  the 
Sabines  ;  and  when  ih«  latter  incorporated  themselves  with  the  Ro- 
mans, they  communicated  to  them  a  part  of  the  Lacedsemonian  cus- 
toms, which  the;  had  adopted. 

'Evm/urrlat  rai  rpinK/that]  Tkf  Enomotue,  the  Tritieade*.  The  glo>- 
■  ar}'  of  (he  .Abbey  of  St.  Qermoin  des  Pr^>s,  explaining  the  word 
Kaumotia,  says,  rd£u  rapa  roii  'Arru-ofi,  '  a  corps  of  troops  amongst 
the  Athenians  ;'  a  most  erroneous  explanation.  We  6ud  in  Suidas,  and 
in  the  Elymologicum  Magnum,  smpw  rolt  An«5nijrioffiiu,  which  iscor- 
rect.  But  the  learned  Ruhnken  '  tbrotvs  this  mistake  upon  the  copy- 
ists, and  would  haTC  us  read  in  tlie  Glossary  aboTe  mentioned,  vapk 
reilcTuorirait, '  in  the  authors  who  hare  written  on  Tactics.' 

The  Enomotia  is,  nccordiog  to  some,  the  same  tiling  as  the  Lochus ; 
according  toothers,  it  is  but  ihe  half  of  it;  and  there  are  authors 
who  icpres^ent  it  to  be  but  ^he  cjuarter  of  iU  See  the  Dictionary  of 
Tactics  among^  tbe  Mas.  of  Coislin,  p.  506.  Besides,  the  Loclnus, 
accordtag  to  tbe  author  of  this  Lexicon,  comprised  eight,  twelve,  or 
sUl«ea  men.  This  opinion  on  the  Lochtis  is  nttcrly  untenable,  and 
the  bars  mentioD  of  it  is  snfficicnt  to  show  its  absurdity.  Thucy- 
dides  affirms  '  Ibat  there  were  four  Enomotice  io  the  Pentecoslys,  and 
foot  I'cniecostyes  in  the  Lochus.  The  Pentecostys  being  fifty  niea, 
the  Lochui  must  liave  been  two  hundred,  and  the  Enomotia  a  dozen, 
as  it  is  ioipossible  to  divide  fifty  into  four  equal  integral  numltem. 
On  tlic  other  hand,  Xenophon,  who  passed  |>art  of  his  life  ainongsl 
tbe  Laccdmmonians,  and  possessed  every  means  of  information  as  to 
their  government,  informs  ns,  that  the  Mora  comprised  four  Locbi, 
eight  Pentccoatyes,  and  sixteen  Euomotics. '  If  the  Locbua  comprited 
300,  the  Mora  must  have  contained  800,  the  Pentecoslys  100,  and 
the  Enomotia  20.  And  tlmtis  totally  at  variance  with  the  idea  of  th« 
Pentecostys  which  we  should  conceive  from  the  etymology  of  the 


■  Dioa^t.  Hkiioani.  .iiitut.  Roman,  lib. 
iListLi.n.  IiW. 
'Tlmvl   [x-iiic.   tocna   PlHoiucanni, 


■  Tlincjilid.  lib.  *.  %  \xw\n.  p.  SSO- 
^  Xcaopti.  LmwIuihiui*  P«dit>  np>  u. 
^ir.  pp.BT.e8. 
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wurd.     If  vre  suppose  thai  the  Lochus  consisted  of  but  100  men, 

the  Mora  would  he  400,  and  liiere  would  be  but  two  Pentecoityci 
in  ihc  Lochus,  and  two  EnomotiK  of  25  men  eacli  in  the  Penlecos- 
1^.  In  whatever  way  wo  ]ook  ul  this  passage,  il  will  be  in  contra-' 
diction  to  Thucydides. 

It  is  possible, however,  that  these  two  authors  huve  made  do  mistake. 
Tlie  Mora  may  have  vnried,  as  our  regiments  do,  as  to  the  number 
of  men  composing  it.  The  Pentecoittys  would  never  change;  I  mean, 
it  mnslttlwayahavc  consisted  of  50  nirn  ;  but  there  may  Imve  been  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  Pentecostyes  in  each  Mora,  at  diifereot 
timvs;  ibe  Enontcitia  being  someliiiivs  the  half,  and  somelimes  the 
quarter  of  the  Pentcccslys,  as  the  passages  quoted  from  Xenophon 
and  Thucydides  provp.  It  appears  to  me  ccrlnin,  that  whon  I.yciirgus 
instituted  ihcsf  various  corps,  the  Enomoiia  comprised  but  1*2  men  : 
for  had  it  amounted  to  25,  as  ic  afterwards  did,  It  is  not  likely  that  liiQ 
legislaloc  would  huvu  formed  in  the  same  corps  companies  of  30  men, 
That  must  necessarily  have  intruduceJ  confusion  into  the  Morn  ;  for 
Triacas  is  the  number  30,  and  the  Triacades  must  necessarily  be 
companies  of  30  men.  Perhaps  at  that  time  the  Knnoiotia  was  hnlf 
of  ihc  Triacas,  and  there  were  so  many  Triacudcs  in  each  Lochus, 
and  so  many  Lochi  in  each  Mora.  At  the  time  that  the  Triacas  was 
admitted,  the  Pentecostys  could  not  bare  cxijted :  for  the  Lochus 
and  the  Mora  being  divided  into  thirlita,  could  not  admit  of  the  dU 
visioD  into  fifties,  unless  the  Mora  ai  that  lime  consisted  of  three,  six, 
ot  nine  hundred  men.  On  whatever  side  I  contemplate  lliiii  passage, 
I  eocouater  difricullie»  beyond  my  ability  to  clear  up.  If  any  one 
can  accomplish  this,  it  is  assuredly  the  Abbt:  Danhelemy,  of  the 
Academy  of  B«lles  Letlres.  He  will  doubtless  have  occasion  to 
speak  of  it  in  the  work  on  Greece,  which  he  is  now  preparing; 
a  work,  some  passage*  of  which  he  haa  read  to  me,  and  which 
appears  to  me  as  remarkable  for  depth  of  erudiUon  as  for  brilliancy 
of  style. 

An  idea  has  occurred  to  me,  which  will  not  indeed  recon- 
cile Thucydides  with  Xenophon,  but  which  may  serve  to  ex- 
plain, to  a  certain  extent,  the  passage  of  Herodotus.  The  Triaca- 
des of  which  this  historian  speaks,  formed  perhaps  no  definite 
portion  of  the  Lochus,  no  regular  body  of  troops,  but  was  what 
we  should  call,  in  our  army,  unr  thiimbrve,  a  party  considered  ua 
subsisting  only  when  meals  arc  in  cjuestion.  And  what  contiruis 
ne  in  my  conjecture  is,  that  the  Ms,  Lexicon  of  Herodotus,  which 
Is  in  Ihc  library  of  St.  Genaaiu  des  Pre*,  expUiuing  this  word, 
says,    ^iinva.  cane  Nv/iovt    vut    ApiO^ot  X'  Arbpaii;    '  messes   for  the 
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Uoopt,  each  thirty  in  number."  We  muf  t  remember,  (hat  amon^t  thr 
aocieDts  ttte  armies  were  nol  computed,  as  with  us,  of  soldiers  drawu 
promiscuously  from  every  country  under  their  domioion.  Tribes  and 
diriiions  at  tribes  were  not  confLited  with  each  other.  I  know  that  M. 
KocD  asserts,'  that  tbe  fir^t  cxpUnalioa,  1  mi^an,  irtirta  rarn  iii/iovt, 
does  not  rerer  to  the  Triacades,  but  to  the  Syssitia,  of  whora  Hcrodo- 
(a>  speaks  aftctwards.  It  may  be  so.  Yet  the  more  I  reflect  on  this 
[Mssagf,  the  more  I  am  persuaded  that  Herodotus  did  not  allude  to 
tbe  Systilia  formed  in  time  of  peace,  but  to  those  which  actually 
took  the  field.  la  fact,  llerodoim  says,  "  l.ycurgus  regulated  every 
thing  relative  to  war,  the  Enooiotite,  the  Triacadea,  and  the  Sys- 
aitia."  I  am  of  opinion,  that  our  author  added  the  term  Syssitia 
to  exphiin  thai  of  Triacades,  and  to  prevent  his  readers  from  fancy- 
iDg  (hat  the  Triacas  was  a  corps  forming  part  of  a  more  numerous 
body. 
But  this  I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  my  readers  ;  and  I  invite  at] 
»  those  who  do  not  agree  with  me,  to  communicate  to  mc  their  observa- 
tions, as  the  public  must  necessarily  benefit  by  such  diKussioDS. 

Since  my  first  edition,  the  Abb^  Barthelemy's  work  has  appeared. 
1  doubted  out  but  that  learned  man  would  be  able  to  clear  up  this 
ctnbatnusing  passage.  And  1  refer  the  reader  to  his  Voyage  of  Aoa- 
charsis  the  younger,  Vol.  n.  p.  596.  of  the  edition  m  lito,  and  espe- 
cially tbe  nute  on  p.  640. 

Toil  'E^ripcOT— f ffrijutj  i/<*  itttlituied  the  Epkwi.  There  are  tari- 
OQi  optnions  as  to  the  institution  of  the  Ephori.  Eusebiua  says/  that 
ihey  were  created  iQ  the  first  year  of  tlie  £tli  Olympiad.  Plutarch, 
in  liis  \Jiit  ofLycuigus,'  states  them  loliavu  bven  inalKuted  about  130 
years  aJ^er  ifais  legislator,  by  king  Thcopompus  ;  and  in  another  work,' 
he  affirms  the  same  thing.  But  as  Lycurgus  died  about  the  year 
8£6  before  our  era,  it  would  follow  that  the  tuslitutioti  of  the  Ephori 
moat  be  thrown  back  to  the  third  year  of  the  13th  Olympiad,  or  72G 
years  before  our  era.  As  it  must  be  aJoiitted,  however,  ttmt  some 
writers  make  Lycurgus  more  ancient  than  others,  Plutarch  may 
have  adopted  the  calculation  of  the  former,  ns  well  as  Fusebius.  And 
what  proves  it  is,  that  Thcopompus,  who  according  to  him  estA- 
hlished  the  Ephori.  succeeded  his  father  Nicander  m  the  third  year 
of  tbe  2nd  Olympiad,  as  may  be  inferred  ftom  a  passage  of  St, 
Cl«meat  of  Ale^^aniltia,'  where  it  is  said  that  the  Olympiads  were 

■  KMnma  m  notia  id  CJivgoriiiiii.de  Di-  '  Id-  ad  Princlprni  ineroililiiin,  p.  TTB* 

alcKtit.  f.  UO.  C- 

*  Zvath.  C.*l)ran>c.  Cm.  p.  117.  •  Clfia.  Alexaiutr.  SuomU-  tih.  1.  Vol.  i. 

'  PluMrcb.  ui  l.jruno,  p-  43.  K.  p.  )%>■  lilt.  S3. 
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iM(thrtMl  in  llie  34111  jear'  ofMcaDder,  biuI  it  is  knowD  that  thii 
prince  nifvircd  t\\kX  csubHahmenl  fivo  years.  I  hare  for  good  rea- 
aoBs  placed  ihc  itvatitauoo  of  ilie  OIympiad«  in  the  4&lli  year  of 
Nicaoder,  and  the  bccmjioo  of  hi«  ion  Thcopompus  to  ihe  throne 
five  yenrs  aftcrirards,  which  come*  toth*  «amc  thing.  See  the  Essay 
00  the  Chrooologry  of  Herodotos.  Vol.  vii.  chap.  xvii.  p.  497,  and 
<ht  Canon  Chrottologicas,  year  3938. 

Amiolle'  ihiiiLs  with  Plularcli,  that  Theopompai  inititiited  the 
Rphori.  Cicero  alio  appears  of  the  same  opiiuon. '  *  Qnare  nee 
Bphori  LacedtemODe  sive  cuask  h  Theopompo  oppoiiti  Hegibua.'  We 
ruid  the  Mine  in  Valerina  Maxtmus.' 

To  lhe«e  tesltmonies  however  may  be  oppoied  that  of  Herodotus, 
vho,  hanng  made  great  rvEearch,  and  living  nearer  to  the  time, 
oagbt  to  hare  greater  weight.  Xenophon,  who  had  retired  to  th« 
LaocdtMnonian  territory,  and  who  thoroughly  understood  ihcir  go- 
Yvrnmenl,  which  he  had  mad<.'  hie  parlicnlar  study,  ts  of  thn  same 
opinion  with  Herodotus, '  as  welt  lis  Plato, '  and  Satyrua,  a  Peripatetic 
philosopher,  ■  who  wrote  the  Lives  of  Iltustrioua  Men,  and  as  to  whom 
the  reader  may  consult  VoiiAnis  '  de  llisloficis  Griec-ia.' 

TKil  note  had  bcGn  long  written,  when  M.  Zeunius.  professor  al 
Wiiienbcrg.  published  a  new  edition  of  the  Political  Works  of  Xcno- 
phoa.  I  was  much  surprised  al  the  interpretation  which  he  gave 
to  this  passage,  with  ihc  view  of  supporting  the  opinion  of  those 
who  maintain  ihst  Theopompus  was  the  iaslitulor  of  the  Ephori; 
nor  was  I  less  astonished,  that  he  passed  over  in  silence  the  test! - 
nooy  of  Herodotus,  of  Plato,  and  of  Satyrus,  who  pointedly  con^ 
tradkt  that  opinion.  To  enable  the  reader  to  estimate  correctly 
the  reasoning  of  this  writer,  it  ia  necessary  to  present  him 
with  the  entire  passage  from  Xcnnphon ;  he  will  then  be  moK 
in  a  situation  to  judge  of  their  solidity.'  'AXAa  >o/>  en  ftiv  h 
TLnrAfiTf  fi&\iara  vc/Oovroi  rmi  &pj(a'!i  rt  nti  rcTi  pi/toa  t»fizy  fiirar* 
r««.  'Eyiii  fiiiret  M'  ly^rtpijirai  olftai  irpirtpov  r»v  AvaSftyf*'  ^*'^' 
r%v  r^  «vt£(ar  KaOivrarai,  npiy  vfioyt-iifiovai  Irotrtearo  nii  xparitr- 
rwt  rim  iv  rp  w£\ti-  Tt^fiaif^tfiui  hi  ravra,  5n  tr  /iiy  rait 
XAXaii  TuXrvif  oi  ovraruTtpOt  evrc  (iovXavrai  oojrtii'  tm  ap)(iit 
^ojitl9$at,  aXXet   tfofuSovai,   iwro  AnXtiBtpov  tlvat'  ly  hi  t^  lircffn-if 


*  Ttu)  Latin  motluioii  o(  St.  Clrauat 
»y,  the  thtrtirth  ;  but  tb«  Orcd  leit  li«i 
«««rMi  MR&  T^  TpiKavorbi'  rirafnp  hot. 

*  Afiatot.  Politic,  lib.  i.  cap.  li. 
■  Ck.  il«  li^i^Uu*,  lib.  iii.  ^  vii. 

'  Vklcr.  Uiix.  lib.  t».  (*p,  i.  ExtAm.  8. 

*  XetMphont.l.ftcndaiiMiBior.Pulit.Mp. 
«U.iiH.p.Bil. 

r  f  IMO.  B|iiM.  «tU.  p.  914.  D.    fini  be 


cootrailicu  bimaoir.  ■  Do  LrgibuJi,'  tlb.  lit. 
p.  U91t.  A.:  al  lEUt  the  altrtbute*  id  IIih 
latlrr  plM«  (hw  inrtiiutiuii  of  a  a«nKl«  tv 
feme  oiht^r  ihau  LjrcuTvuj. 

f  Uiogen.  Laerc  lib.  i.  te^.  Ixvill.  p. 
». 

*  Xraoph.  l.w:*drin«D.  PoliU  Cap.  *ui 
p.  9T.  ex  «>lii.  ZenntL 
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'  «i  sp&rtn^  ual  W^jfOt- rot  /ia\cora  riJi  Ap^ilf ,  tai  rft  roireit'iM  cTva< 
ficyaXtiMXTtM,  »ciJ  Tif,  Srav  i^aXmi-rat,  rp«j^ofr<»,  dUcJ  fi^  (ialiSofret, 
jrniftov««r'  yoftiSo^Tts,  i/r  airoi  imnapjfiwffi  rou  o^iSpo  xci'Oeaflut,  f^cvfini 
Mil  row  JEAXdvi'  ««-(p  Ml  ycyivfjrai.  EifcW  i^  i:aE  Ttjy  riji  'E^'jpWat 
U*^/i(»' rovt  a^roM  rotTDVi   crv^caraffccy^vai,   fneirtp  fywijat;  to  ir*i- 

'Ovy  ytifi  fitHv  liyaftf  tj^ti  4  npx^'  ''O^c*"^  ^aXXo*'  ai>  liyi'iouto  airttf 
Mui  KaraxX^I*!!'  roM  woXhat  ro^  IxaKoittv.  "  We  all  know,  tliat  io 
Sparta  ibc  laws  and  the  magistrates  arc  punctually  obeyed.  But  I 
think  thai  Lycurgut  wQuId  not  liavc  L>ccn  teccipied  to  eatabliab  this 
foim  of  gOTemnieDt,  if  he  had  not  previously  conciliated  the  princi- 
pal per»oit«  in  the  Republic.  And  I  am  the  more  led  Io  believ«  this, 
from  the  circamilftnce  that  in  all  other  »tatcs  the  great  men,  far 
from  wishing  lo  appear  to  fear  ibe  magistrates,  tliitik  that  to  do  so 
were  unworthy  of  a  free  man  :  whilst  at  Sparta,  the  first  men  in  the 
city  pay  theni  tlie  grcatctt  reipcet,  and  ^ridc  ihcmselYcc  not  only  id 
their  humility,  but  likewite  on  flying  si  the  instant  ihey  receive  any 
connand,  instead  of  obeying  with  teluclan4*e :  pcrsuuiled  that  if 
they  give  tui  example  of  UDtiroilcd  obedience,  the  rest  of  the  cititens 
will  not  fail  lo  follow  it;  and  in  fad  this  has  bdcu  the  case.  It  is 
lo  be  picaunicd,  that  it  wai  these  same  grandees  who  in  concert  with 
Lycurgus  established  the  magistracy  of  the  EphorJ,  when  they  had 
kKerttined  ihftt  obedieace  produced  the  best  effects  in  the  itale, 
ID  the  army,  and  in  the  administration  of  domestic  affairs,  lu  short, 
Lycurgus  thoaght  (hat  the  greater  the  strength  with  which  the  go- 
vcrumcDl  was  invested,  the  more  extensive  were  its  nieani  of  forcing 
the  cilitens  to  obedience." 

It  would  apjKUr  fiom  this  translation,  which  is  literal,  that  Ly- 
CDtgus  established  the  E[ihori.  Yet  M.  Zeonius,  a  very  respect- 
able scholar,  is  of  a  different  opinion.  He  thinks  that  by  nit  aii 
rovt  nvTovt,  wc  should  uiidersiand  '  the  great  men  of  the  stale/ 
rotft  t^uarays,  '  who  existed  previously.'  So  fur  1  agree  wiih  this 
learned  man,  and  have  followed  him  id  my  translation :  but  he 
wuuld  have  us  to  undeistaiid,  that  according  to  Xenophon  the  great 
alone  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the  Ephori,  since  ihey 
were  instituted,  says  M.  Zeunius,  under  Theopompus,  130  years 
after  Lycurgus:  and  he  appeiils  to  the  authority  of  Afisiulle  and 
Plutarch  ;  to  whom  lie  might  have  added  Cicero.  But  if  the  passage 
of  Xenophon  is  to  be  so  interpreted,  it  will  be  found  lo  contntdict 
those  authors  who  make  no  mention  of  the  grandees  of  Laccdtemon, 
but  <»ily  of  the  king,  Theopompus.  '  Quare.'  saya  Cicero,  '  nee 
Ephori  Lacediciiione  sine  causa  u  Tlicupompo  oppositi  Regtbus.* 

Had  Zeuiuus  paid  a  slricUTallenlion  to  the  text  of  Xenophon,  he 
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would  hare  perceived  that  in  this  chapter  thi-re  was  no  <]ucslion  but  of 
Lycurgus,  and  the  laws  iKathc  CBtabltshcd,  in  concert  witli  the  moat 
powerfui  men  of  Sparta ;  that  rtnn  avrolis  rovrovi  are  ihese  tame  dis- 
lingflished  cilizens,  and  that  the  preposition  airy  in  iruyKaracrKrvamu 
indicates  that  ihgy  instituted  the  EpSiori,  in  concert  with  some  one. 
Xcnopbon  could  not  have  liad  in  view  Theopotnpas,  a>  he  has  not 
nnce  mentioned  him  in  lii»  treatise,  but  Lycurgns,  wliosc  actions 
ho  bus  bitbt>rto  been  relating.  StobGeiia  had  taken  this  passage 
in  the  same  seasQ  that  I  have  given  to  it ;  and  ]  am  astonished  thcit 
M.  ZeuniKs,  who  (quotes  the  worde  of  that  author,  should  have  re- 
jected his  authority,  ft  is  true  that  Stobwus  does  not  quote  Xeno- 
phon  exactly,  but  contents  himself,  as  the  ancient  authors  generally 
do,  with  reporting  the  sense  without  adhering  to  ihc  letter.  It  is  as 
w«ll  to  place  before  ihc  reader  the  words  at  that  writer  also,  that  he 
may  be  the  better  able  to  judge.  •'Kwci  hi  lyyta  to  wtiBtaOai  ftiyiv- 
rof  AyaQiiv  rlt-oi  coi  tu  v6\ft,  ku'i  jk  arpart^,  koI  (V  oixYi  ^4*"  ^^1'  '^j^- 
P<tas  &i>yatitv  KaTaaxxiaae.  Stobteus,  it  will  be  sccn,  cilcs  the  very 
words  of  Xeiioplion,  with  ibis  cliiTerence  only,  that  the  latter  affirms 
that  it  waii  the  grandccH  of  i<pana  wbo  instituted  the  Ephori  in 
conceit  with  Lycurgus,  whilst  Stoboeus  makes  that  author  to  say, 
that  it  was  Lycurgus  who  insttliited  them,  without  Ricntioning  the 
ahnre  which  the  grandees  had  in  the  matter. 

f  conclude  farlher,  (hat  we  ought  not  to  change  fiaXXar  nv  iiyiivara 
into  iia)Aoy  ay  iiyitvayra,  or  into  /idUof  liy^vayro,  with  Camerariua 
and  Zeunius,  nor  into  ftliWoy  av  rti  iiy^aatro,  with  Morus,  nor  to 
undemland  tU  m  fiiiWvy  ^yltaaro,  which  is  another  explanation  of 
Zeunius  ;  j/yfjijarih  relating  evidently  to  Lycurgus. 

The  Abbfe  Bartheleniy  has  endeavonred  to  reconcile  these  two 
opinions  ill  the  Voyage  of  AnachnrsU  the  younger.  Vol.  ii.  p.  527. 
and  especially  iu  tlie  note  p.  630.  It  is  for  the  reader  to  judge  how 
far  he  has  sacceeded. 

The  Ephori  were  five  in  number.*  Their  election  took  place 
every  year,'  on  the  8th  October.  '  They  were  cUoteu  from  amongst 
the  people.'  The  first  was  called  Ephorus  Eponymus;'"  his  name 
served  to  indicate  the  year;  the  same  as  in  Aibms  that  of  the  Archon 
EponymuB,  and  &t  Lacedaemon  they  said,  *  'R^opviovrof  rov  ^tlra, 
*  such  a  one  being  Ephorus.'  'I'hey  had  the  same  authority  as  the 
Cosmi '  of  Crete,  with  this  difference,  (hat  they  were  but  five,  as  1 


■  Stob.  Bern,  ilii-  p.  SBB.  ba.  47. 

*  Pftu«at).  Lacatuc.  nva  lib.  ili,  ubd.  xi. 
p.Z3t. 

'Thacydkl.  lib.  *.  ^  xis.  ud  xixvi. 
pp.  SW.  Zt9. 

'  DodNCll  4*  Cjfli»,  I)i»»p««i-   Tiji. 


'  Amiotcl.  Politic,  lib.  ii.  np.  it.  p. 
8SD.  A. 

f  Pkimbd,  Lkoiuc.  tire  lib.  iii.  nm,  n. 
p.WX. 

'  Thucvd.  titi.  riii.  i  vi.  p.  SIO. 

»,*riMfllH.  Politic' lib.  ii.  vw.  i.  p. 
tilt.  D. 
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hate  just  KRi&rkcd,  whereas  ther«  were  ten  Cosniiin  Crete.  Tbcy  serr- 
edas  Q  counterpoise'  to  the  autliority  of  the  king^,  and  Ihejeven  lat 
in  judgment  ou  tbem  with  the  senators.*  As  they  were  in  some  pointH 
of  view  fuperior  to  the  kings,  they  did  not  rise '  when  those  princes 
came  into  any  place  where  they  happened  to  be  preient.  Cleo- 
inenes'  caused  them  to  be  matiacrcd,  about  226  vears  berore  our 
era ;  and  since  that  time,  to  the  beet  of  my  Inrormation,  ilicy  are  not 
mentioned  to  history,  or  at  least  they  pottsesst^d  no  authority.  Their 
magistracy  was  called  Aav/iif.     flalon.  Eptst.  viii.  p.  354.  B. 

Viptnrra%]  l%e  lenatort.  Lycurgus  having  remnrked '  that  the 
pfincc*  of  hi*  honw  who  reigned  at  Argo*  and  at  Messene  had  de- 
^eneruicd  into  tyrants,  and  thut  by  destroying;  their  states  they  de« 
stroyed  themselves,  and  fearing  the  same  fate  for  his  own  city  and 
his  own  faxoily,  he  established  the  Senate  and  the  Ephori,  as  a  salu- 
tary check  upon  the  royal  authority. 

The  SenatOTK  were  twenty-eight  in  number.-'  Betides  these  ibera 
were  fire  Nomophylachi,  or  guardians  of  the  laws,  who  were  called 
Bidiiri:'  but  by  whom  l]iey  were  established,  I  know  not.  We 
may  fairly  conjecture  thai  that  also  was  the  work  of  Lycurgiis.  This 
legislator  having  establislted  the  laws  concerning  the  exercises  of  the 
young  people,  '  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  lie  created  also  the  magis- 
iralei  who  presided  over  these  exercises ;  and  we  know  that  these 
magistrates,  who,  like  the  Kphori,  wore  five  in  number,  regulated 
tkcte  games. '  But  however  the  fact  may  be,  this  conjecture  serves 
to  clear  up  %  passage  of  Xenophon.     'O  Ktru^Mi'  Ayayitr  aMf  M  to 

pf,     KaX  iyit,  1^1  iptBfi^vat  jSaotXia  re  cai  'E^tipovi,  noJ  rtporrat,  Kai 

dAAon,  wi  rttraafiitovra ....  He  says,  tliBt  *  "  Ciaadon  having  led 
him  to  the  extremity  of  the  6<iuare,  commanded  him  to  count  how 
many  Spartans  were  in  the  s<]uare.  Including  the  King,  he  aoswcred, 
the  Ephori,  the  Senators,  and  olhert,  making  about  forty,  1  ,..,"  1^ 
Senators  were  twenty -eight  in  number;  the  two  Kings  and  five  Ephori 
made  thirty-five :  by  the  '  others,'  therefore,  we  nii«y  undcrstaud 
the  Bidicei,  which  would  make  up  the  forty.  The  conspirator 
wished  to  show  to  those  whom  he  was  endeavouring  to  gain  over  to 
Us  party,  the  facility  nitli  which  the  government  might  be  overikrowD, 


*  PUia  4e  LcfikiM.  lib.  vL  Vol.  ii  p. 

on.  A. 

*  FaiUMi.  Lacoiuc.  fi«e  Bb.  tii.  np.  *. 
p-llB. 

'  XmnphuQl.  dw  R^'paMick UccdcMOD. 
cajuir.  ^*i.  p.  09.  Nicolaiw  DunawcoB. 
4s  Montr.  Gmi(.  •pn'  fllotanua,  Scm- 
kUi.D.lM.  Uit.7. 

*  Ploiafck.  ta  A|Me.  «i  CleoflMn.  p. 


sii8.ac. 

<  llnio,  EpaL  viU.  p.  SB4.  B. 
/Ilwoilot.  lib.  Ti.  \  Iril. 
(  PauvMi.  LMomic.  n-n  lib.  iU.  csp.  si. 
p.  33t. 

*  Id.  il>iiL.  cip.  liv,  ]i.  S4S. 
'  Id.  ibid. cap.  li.p.  SSI. 
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siace  it  coiuiBtcd  bat  of  forty  pvrsooa,  who  mi^tit  easily   be  gul 
rid  of. 

M.  Schneider,  ID  his  editioa  Oirihe  Hellenicn  ofXcnojiLon,  p.  153, 
a(]d«  ill  a  nolti  :  *  Hudc  nutncrum  cxpticavlt  Valckcnacr  ad  lUrodot.- 
p.  463.  Atque  ex  co  rcp<^uii  Latcher  in  versione  Herodoli.'  M. 
Schneider  BO  positively  accuses  me  of  copying  Vfllckeoafr,  lliat  he 
ntusl  necB9«atily  have  bcvii  st  my  elbow  wliil&t  1  vrtote  this  note. 
If  he  bad  read  my  preface,  I  think  be  would  have  done  me  more 
justice.  I  have  often  coiocided  both  with  Wc«se)ing  and  Vatckenaer, 
And  that  nece&aarily,  as  wc  have  &\\  derived  our  inforiuutiun  fruin  the 
siime  sources.  Dut  whenever  I  perceived  tbal  eilhei'  of  thc«t3  learned 
joen  had  been  befureliRod  with  me,  I  have  never  hesitated  to  give 
itttm  credit  for  it.  How,  afiet  ihcsc  proofs  of  my  scrupulou&ly  ascrib- 
ing to  every  c-ae  what  wa)  his  due,  can  M.  Schneider  accuse  me  of 
plagiarism  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  mote  liberal  of  that  learned 
man  to  call  lo  mind  the  saying  of  the  celebrated  Richard  Benltcy, 
((Emendut.  in  ClcorODis  Tusc.  qutcsU  iv.  21.)  '  Omnet  enim  iu 
■nulla  inciditnuB,  ncscicnles  ilia  jam  ab  aliis  esse  occupala.' 

Lycurgus  alio  intcituied  at  LQccdicmon  the  Ecjueslrian  ofdor»"on 
4he  model  of  that  which  was  established  in  Crete,  but  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  knights  of  Crete  had  lioraes,  and  those  of  Laucdsmon 
had  none.     Sec  bi:low,  Dook  viu.  ^  124-.  note  2. 

LXVl.  TtXtvriiaatTi  Ipoy  ciffi*/icvut]  A  tempU  after  hia  death.  The  La- 
cedttmonians  huving  taken  an  oath'  not  to  abrogate  any  of  the  laws 
•ofLycuii^s  before  his  return  to  Sparta,  this  legislator  went  to  consult 
-the  Oracle  at  Delphi,  which  answered  him  that  Sparta  would  be  happy 
«D  long  as  it  observed  his  laws.  On  this,  he  resolved  never  mure  to 
nturn  thither,  Uiat  he  might  Insure  the  observance  of  them,  which 
was  guarantied  by  oath.  He  repaired  to  Criaa,  wh«tc  h«  killed  him- 
seir. '  When  the  Laceducmonians  heard  of  this  event,  wishing  to 
Bokoowledge  the  virtoe  which  had  distinguished  him  both  In  his  life 
and  death,  la  huiiur  ufhim  rnised  a  temple  with  an  altar,  and  every 
y«Bi'  oHored  sacridces  to  him,  us  to  a  hcio. 

Pausaniaa  and  Plutarch  both  relate  the  same  thing;  the  former  in 
the  Laconic,  sive  lib.  iii.  cap.  xvi.  p.  248  ;  the  tatter,  in  his  Life  of 
Lycurgus,  p.  50.  B. 

Karafpcy^^avTtf]  Considering  thtnutrhes  superior.  See,  on  ihc 
above  word,  M.  Wcsseling's  ouic.  tliai  of  Valckeuaer  on  ^  lix.  and 
Ihal  of  Niclas  on  the  second  book  of  the  Oeopotiica,  p.  LOG,  Appian 
has  made  use  of  it,  de  Belto  Annibalico,  ^  xi.vir. 

BaXuyiifayoi]    Fed  om  acenu.     The  common  ncom  is  loo  bitter 


«  Smb.  lib.  1.  V.  718.  A. 

*  Ktccrpta  m  NIrtl.  Uanuc.  p^MO. 
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and  loo  nnsubsUnlial  a  fruit  to  have  ever  fnmidicd  nnm  with  nroper 
noiiritKtncnt.  The  kind  wliich  is  here  metittoned,  in  taste  rctcmbteS' 
our  chesnuu.  It  grows*  and  'm  still  catOD  ta  the  soiithern  puts  of 
Europe.  The  inhabitants  of  Spain,  says  Sirabo, "  dried  them,  and 
haTio^  afterwards  reduced  Ihera  to  mual  by  pounding-  ihem,  lh*y 
mado  (hem  into  bread.  And  al  Ih?  present  day,  this  sort  i«  served 
up  at  all  tables  in  .Spain,  roasted  like  om  che»Duts.  Leo  .^fricamis 
Mys,*  that  not  far  from  Mahmora,  in  ihc  kingdom  of  Fei;,  there  i» 
■  forest,  in  which  the  tree*  are  very  lofty,  bearing  ohiong  acorns, 
much  like  the  Damask  plums,  the  taste  of  which  resembles  that  of  iha 
chesnut.biit  is  fariupetior. 

'ZaeuiBtPTtt  ii  ry  o»fiffo\j]  fFfffing-  had  the  tcomt.  This  rebuff 
happened  to  tliera  under  the  reig'n  of  Charillns.  '  The  wires  of  tl»e  Te- 
geatfs  took  up  arms,'  and,  having  placed  ihemselret  in  ambusoads 
at  the  foot  of  Moont  Phylactris, '  rushed  upon  the  Laccdeemoniana 
whilst  they  were  engaged  with  the  Teg;(ralcs,  and  put  them  to  tho 
roat,  Charillns  was  taken;  but  they  sent  him  back,  after  raakinr 
him  promise  not  to  carry  arms  against  ihem  for  ths  fnture.  In  me- 
mory of  thii  exploit  of  the  women,  they  erected  in  the  square  of 
Tegea  a  Rlatue  of  Mars,  anrnamed  the  GyneecothcBnas,  that  if  to 
«ay,  the  •  Comrade  of  the  women.' 

Polycenns  thas  relate*  the  same  afiiir./  "The  LacedsenxHli- 
ttns  ruTEtgiog  the  territory  of  Tegea,  Aleut,  king  of  Arcadia,  sent 
all  those  who  were  of  tin  oge  to  carry  arms  to  a  place  whkh  over- 
looked the  enemy,  with  orders  to  altaek  them  in  ihe  middle  of  the 
night.  He  commanded  the  old  men  and  ihu  Hiiltlren  to  remain  in 
front  of  the  city,  and  at  (he  same  time  to  kindle  a  Urge  fire.  The 
enemy,  astonished  at  the  sight  of  this  fire,  kept  their  eyes  filed  on  H ; 
meanwhile,  those  who  were  on  the  heights  nished  down  npon  the 
Laoedttmonianfl,  killed  a  great  number  of  them,  ant!  having  made 
many  prisoners,  they  bound  them,  and  thua  the  oracle  was  aeconi' 
pitsbed: 

"  I  will  gtmt  UieaTcfM  1«dmc«  o^co." 

This  account,  though  different  from  thai  of  Pausanias,  does  not  con- 
tradict it,  for  the  women  may  have  attacked  the  l.aced«emouianB 
whilit  CDgtged  with  the  Tegeates.  Polysenus,  who  had  no  other 
view  than  to  enumerate  the  stratagems  of  war,  gives  so  much  only  of 
the  story  as  was  essential  to  his  object. 

Al  a  wiiat  alrat — ht  ta\  It  ifii  iiirar  avai]  Thiit  chaint  sUHtuh' 


■  Snab.  Ceflmph.  Iil>.  lii ,  p.  tXi,  A . 
^  Jmh.  Leom*  Mticwii  Afiicn  L>«*cn{>t. 

Ui.  lot.  101.  in  ATenk  V^*- 
*  Ptonn.  UhCQBu-.  ■*»  lib,  iiJ.  np-  ni. 

pp. ««.  aw. 


'10.  An»d.nveK1>.  Till.  c»p.  v.  p. BOP. 
•  Id.  ibid.  cap.  iIviiL  p.  89}. 
/  FolnuH  Stntecm.  tib.  L  cap.  viB. 
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aui.  In  the  time  of  Piiuflaniat  Komc  remaiDs  of  them  *  were  to  be  leeo 

['io  the  temple  of  Minerva  Alea. 

'AXiiji  'AOifyaiijfl  MiHcrva  Aha.  The  statue  of  this  *  Minerva, 
which  was  seen  at  Tegea  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  had  been  braugbt 
from  the  town  of  Munlhyrea  in  Arcadia.  It  was  called  Minerva 
Hippias,  becauae  in  the  combat  with  the  giants  she  had  driven  her 
ear  against  Eticeladus.  It  was  a  prevailing  custom  smongst  the 
different  people  uf  Greece,  and  above  mII  amongst  those  of  the  Pelo- 
poonwui,  to  call  It  Mincrra  Alea.  This  was  doubtless  because  the 
uaiatftDce  of  this  goddess  had  enabled  the  gods  to  avoid  a  defeat, 

[^*AX^a  lignifying  '  cfTugiam.' 

We  must  not,   however,   confoiand  this  Minerva   with  another, 

[which  was  ^urnamcd  Alea,  because  worshipped  in  a  town  of  that 

fvame'  in  Arcadia. 

LXVII.  Kai  riirot  irrirwrctj  The  Ij/pe  and  the  antttypf.  This 
passage  is  not  easy  to  interpret.  If  I  had  uarislutcd,  '  the  blow  was 
Te|M!llcd  by  the  counter-blow,'  1  should  have  rendered  it  clearer;  but 

1 1  should  have  departed  from  ibe  original,  which  must  remain  obscure 

[till  we  are  in  possession  of  the  key  to  iL  Pausanias  recites'  the 
iamc  oracle.  The  Abbe  Gedoyn  •  tranBlales,  '  ihe  repeated  blows/ 
which   tDtally  changes  the  meauiiig.      Herodotus    explaining  this 

^Oracle  in  the  following  paragraph,  says,  that  the  type  is  the  hammer, 

*ilie  antitype  the  anvil,  and  the  evil  upon  «vil  the  iron  forged  upon 

Like  aavil. 

'El  lA  hif  Aixfjt]  Until  at  length  Licha*.     I  write  Lichas ;   Liches 

[in  tlic  original  is  an  lonigm,  to  which  the  Latin  translator  has  not  paid 
■ttentioD.  'i'hucydides, '  Xenopboi),  <  Plutarch  '*  always  write  Lichas. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  tl)e  iAmv  person  these  two  latter  authors  speak  of, 

I  lines  Plutarch  mentions  him  as  being  famous  '  only  for  itie  enlert&iii- 

[xnenl  which  he  gave  to  ihe  slrntigcrs  who  had  assifttcd  at  the  Gymuo- 
;)aidia. 

Bayle  {under  the  word  '  Anaxandrides')  w»hing  to  correct  the 
Supplcneot  of  Moreii,  has  strangely  dibltgured  this  passage.  It 
may  be  corrected  by  the  assistance  of  my  Tnmslation. 

The  Lacednmonians,  out  of  gratitude,  struck  a  medal  in  honor  of 
Ucbas.    On  one  side'  was  the  head  of  Hercales,  and  on  the  other. 


■^uuui>An:aii.nve tib.viiii  csp.ilvili 
p.60«. 

*  Id.  ibid. 
'  Id.  Ibitl.  cftp.  iiiii.  p.  G4]. 
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■l».sio. 

'  PiombIm  I7  the  Abb^  nMoTn.  turn,     nic  Vol.  i.p.  181. 

i.  p.  ui. 


/  I'buc/did.  lib.  V.  i  L  p.  S49. 

/  Xvnopli.  MnnuTab.  Sucnt.  Diet,  lib,  i, 

Tii. 
Pluunrh.  in  Cimuac,  p.  484.  F. 

'id.ibid. 

'NiMl.FMnci».Hayin.ThMKii.  Brian. 
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a  brad  with  an  enonnnus  beard  and  a  smgiiUr  ornameut.  Round  it 
ttaa  written  Ajm.  I  should  think  the  alpha  is  partly  effaced.  We 
know  thul  the  Duri.ms  rormed  tbu  genitive  by  a.  long.'  The  medal  is 
of  silrcp,  Inil  of  very  ordinary  workman»lii(t.  Tlie  ornamBnt  of  the 
head  ^reutiy  resetnljlei  that  of  ihe  priegls,  and  has  given  rise  to  M. 
H<jnn's  conieclure  that  the  inhabitants  of  Lacednmon  having  raised 
a  leniple  in  honor  of  Orefttes,  ordninrd  I.icbas  priest  of  that  divinity. 
Bdi  possibly  this  medal  may  concuiu  some  other  Lichtts. 

'Aya66tfiyot\  A^ethotrgi.  They  were  chosen  from  the  body  of 
Knights.  Suidas  M  mistaken  in  spying  (hat  ibey  were  chosen  from 
the  F.phori.     Herodotus  is  moro  worthy  of  belief. 

TimBBUS  speaks  of  the  AgathotTgi  in  his  Lexicon  of  (he  terms  need 
by  Plato,  though  Ihe  word  docs  not  occur  in  (hat  author;  bat,  as 
the  learned  Ruhnkeo  has  satisfactorily  proved,  there  bavo  crept 
info  liiat  Lexicon  glosses  whivh  belong  to  other  writers.  See,  on  the 
Laced eemonian  Knights,  Book  rt.  ^lvi.  noteS;  Book  vii.  &  ccv. 
note  1  i  and  especially  Book  vtii.  |  c.xxit.  note  3. 

LXVIII.  'EXflwi'  it  ya\Kfru>v'\  He  wenl  Mo  tht  houat  of  a  smith. 
The  Greek  has  tit  j^nXKr/tov, '  inlg  (he  shup  of  one  who  worked  in 
copper.'     Brass  was  discovered  and  worked  before  iron. 

Prior  wris  ent  qimni  f*-ri  co|nitu>  unu. 

Lvciitr.  lib.  v.lCffit. 

"  The  use  of  brass  preceded  that  of  iron."* 

"They  worked  the  earth  widi  brass,"  says  Heatod,'  "'not  having  as 
yet  discovered  iron."  But  even  when  this  lailer  metal  had  become 
common,  (hey  still  continued  to  cull  those  who  worked  in  it  ■jfoh.icw, 
'workers  of  iron,'  so  powerful  is  the  force  ofctiiitcni. 

tiir  vtK^ir  fiiiKii  \bbv  ivrru  tq  cc^]  The  bodtf...  occupied  tht 
length  of  the  roJftK.  fjulinus  relates  '  the  same  circumstance  :  and 
to  impart  to  il  an  air  of  probability,  be  adds  that,  under  Auguslos, 
Ptisio  and  Seeondillu  were  mote  than  ten  feet  high  ;  (hat  is  to  say,  he 
endeavours  to  support  a  doubtful  fad,  by  one  which  is  not  less  so. 
Aulas  GclliuB  has  taken  advantage  of  this  passagti  of  our  historian  to 
treat  him  as  a  letailei  of  fables.'    But  even  though  this  asstttion 


■  See  abovr.  the  Sili  dou  no  ^  l«r. 

*  X  aieU>«  frscclleaitrsnUBttmoriU.do 
!■   Onngv. 

•  H«*iwl.  Opci.  ct  Di»,  m«.  ISI.  ex 
*^L  Bnmddl  "tn.  IM. 

^Solini  pDljiMH.citp.i.  p.G.  T.G«I«.  in 

ht*M)trtp,  4.c>tc«.  on  tlta><il^«rlafUfrB. 
t««,(l)t:£iiiclMp.i/f  Sulinu'. 'nwwaefsuJt 
<KTHf»Uii]ic  QLivnli'iuii  of  H«n>4otM.  U. 
>lsliuael<M^oiH>i  df  I  Aesd.desBfDM 
Ijrtliv*.  <oni.  iu.  Iliii.  p.  liiO.)  i*rcn.  od 

ffrr.  Ac.  Vol.  I. 


IhoanbJKi  of  Gisnt«,  lo  tbf  opaioD  of  Mi- 
niM,  but  wiUiaut  quuting  ic  Thia  nHtUiod, 
wu  ctiBmniriit.  tad  to  luar.h  uwj  in  ibia 
C9vntr>' ,  wbirr*  «*tij  a^dupunn  of  quols- 
tion  »agtn  our  Scst  witt  sad  thM-  for 
(■bum  iMy  wHu.  OBBht  to  ba  btuuiUil 
froic  M  learnt  a  collection  «■  tbe  ^lo- 
moirioftha  ArJidomynf  U«II«(  Lvtirct, 

*  AuL  GelUi  Noct.  Aliir.  hb.  iii.  cap. 
10. 
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concerning  Oreslos  should  be  false,  it  is  iiu  leas  wrong  of  the  critic  tu 
casl  tbttt  rGproucb  on  Herodotus. 

Herodotus  coEitenU  bimsclfwitli  repotting  the  fsct,  as  be  found  it 
in  the  aniiiils  of  Lnccdeemon,  witliotit  guarantying  its  anthenltcity. 
In  reading  history,  we  find  traditions  as  to  the  existence  of  a  sup- 
posed gigantic  race  in  almost  every  part  of  the  worlds  even  amongst 
the  savages  of  Canada,  Boucs  of  an  unusual  size,  found  in  different 
counlriee,  give  ■  color  to  these  ttccouots.  Some  were  shown  in  the 
.'lime  of  Augustus,  at  Capren,*  which  had  belonged  to  monstrous 
animats:  and  it  was  pretended  that  they  were  those  of  the  Giants 
'who  had  fought  against  the  Gods.  In  1(>13  the  bones  of  the  Giaul 
TeutubochuB  were  exhibited  all  over  Europe  ;  till  a  naturalist  proved 
Uiat  they  were  those  of  an  elephant. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  beli«ve,  that  historians  bave  trans- 
mitted to  us  only  fables,  as  to  the  sizeof  menin  the  earlier  agee  ofthe 
world.  The  actual  existence  of  the  Patagonians  proves  that  nature  has 
not  universally  degenerated.  As  to  the  high  stature  of  our  ancestors, 
tee  what  M.  Laureau  *  says,  and  we  shall  then  have  less  difficulty  in 
beUeving  what  ibe  smith  of  Tegea  lold  Lichas  as  to  the  height  of 
Orestes;  especially  if  we  omit  so  much  as  the  smith  mav  have 
b(-en  supposed  to  add  for  the  sake  of  making  his  story  more  mar- 
vellou:!. 

It  is  not  therefore  proved,  that  the  account  of  Herodotus  is  fabu- 
lons;  and  even  if  it  were,  our  historian  is  stilt  excusable,  as  \ie  hns 
assuredly  taken  it  from  the  annals  of  LaccdtemoD. 

'EfJtvOovTo — Tiiv  avXifv]  Ertdeatvurfd  to  ■pmuade  him  to  tft  out 
io  him  hit  yard.  We  must  here  ri-mark,  the  pecnlijir  forttL-  of  the 
Greek  imperfect  tense.  'EftioOaxiro  does  not  signify  thai  '  be  hired," 
bdt  that  *  he  endt-aroured  to  hire.'  This  is  a  coniitjori  mode  of  ex- 
pression. N^wv  li  Koi  ^np"Apttrrn(f)fpu  &Wm  fittcfiiiy  AfroTpiinaBai.' 
*'  Neon  and  ceruin  emissaries  of  Aristarchcis  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  soldiers  not  to  go  in  search  of  SeuChea."  See  the  note  nf  VVesscling, 
and  that  of  Vatckenaer  on  verse  l'l06of  the  Phoenissoe  of  Euripides. 

'AfvpiSff  bi  roc  rn^k-J  Openx  thr  tomb.  H  may  be  asked,  liow 
Orestes,  who  neither  reigned  nor  lived  in  Tegea,  came  to  be  buried 
in  that  city.  \Vc  know  generally  from  Strubo,  that  this  prince  '  died 
in  Arcaditi  whiUt  leading  the  Eolian  colony:  but  Stcphanus  uf  By> 
zantium  is  more  particular.  He  asserts  that  Orestes,  *  having  been 
bitten  by  a  viper,  died  lU  a  place  called  Oresteum.     His  body  was 


■  betm.  Ati)n»C  t)  Uixi.  \  iii.  p.  401. 

t  fliaK>imd«Fnai:('«tutCla>ts,p.47.  i*  Sinh.  litMJii.  p.  OT*.  C. 

tad  iioK>,  edit,  io  4°.  •  Su-pliiui.  B^tuii.  t«-  'Op^tu- 
'  XeDofili.  Cfn  .\«al)aa,  lib.  ni,  ca]i.  iii. 
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doubtless  camcd  to  T^ea,  which  was  &t  no  great  tlistuucv,  because 
be  was  descended,  by  his  grandmoiher  JEtttpe,  from  Tegeates  tbe 
founder  of  I'ogca. 

jCrope.tnoUier  of  Agamemnoa  and  of  MenelanA,*  was  tlic  daughter 
of  Craleas,  who  bud  passed  into  Crete.*  Tlius  Mentiluufi  is  called 
Semi-Cretan  by  Lycophron.'  And  tbua  Crutcua  was  tbe  sou  of 
Ti^eates,'  founder  of  Tegca. 

LXIX.  '£rf/iire  is  ^raprtjy  Ayy^XoviJ  Sent  ambatuadorM  to  Sparta. 
**  Cnstua,  king  of  Lydio,  under  tbg  appearaace  '  of  sending  Eu- 
rybates  of  Ephesus  to  Delphi,  s«nt  him  into  P«lopouD«8U8  wilh 
|rotd,  there  to  taiAC  tbo  greatest  number  of  Greeks  that  be  could  ;  but 
this  traitor  fled  to  Cyrus,  anil  disclosed  to  bim  all  that  be  had  been 
intrusted  witbt  'iliis  atrocity  ofEurybates  being  known  to  ibe  Greel(<i, 
when  they  wbb  to  reproach  any  one  with  a  hass.  action,  to  this 
day  ihcy  call  bim  on  Eurybates."  His  name  pasted  into  a  proverb 
to  indicate  a  traitor.  Pemostbcnes.-'' Machines,  and  others,  frequently 
allude  to  this. 

^\dv  trpoirdJadni]  To  contract  a  fritndship.  In  thi^,  as  in  many 
other  passages,  die  pieposilioo  adds  nothing  to  the  meaning.  See  iho 
Dote  of  Emesti  on  tbe  Iliad  of  Homer,  Book  i.  verse  3.  ^iKof 
Oiw^ai  is  likewise  sometimes  said.  '  lUXor  re  QiirOai  v^yr'  'E^^jfitibir 
Xemf  :  "  Theseus  entreats  you  to  form  a  friendly  union  with  all  the 
people  of  Erecbthsea." 

'£<  &yaXfia  ^ovXifteyot  ^^oaaBai]  tVith  the  purposf  of  uting  it 
Jor  ikxt  ttatut,  Herodotus  does  not  say  that  it  was  actually  used. 
We  learn  ftom  Pausanias,  *  that  all  the  gold  which  CruFsus  sent  to 
tbe  Laced fBooniaoB  was  used  in  ornamenting  the  statue  of  Apollo, 
which  waA  «en  at  Amyclee. 

I  was  at  Srst  induced  to  bc-liere  that  Uiis  statue  was  of  gold  :  but 
the  passage  above  cited  from  Pausanias,  and  auother  slill  more  to  tbe 
point  from  Atbenuus,  have  decided  my  opinion.  "  Tbe  Lacedvmo* 
niaos,"  lays  this  latter  writer,  *  "  wishing  to  gild  the  face  of  tlie 
Blatae  of  Apollo  which  is  at  Amycln,  and  finding  no  gold  in  Greece, 
sent  to  ask  the  god  of  whom  they  could  purchase  some.  From 
CrcHtta,  king  of  Lydia^  answered  the  god.  They  sent  to  Croesus,  aud 
bsBglit  some." 

LXX.  'AraOcTraf  ft-y  ii  H  'llpaUy]    Madf  an  offering  oj  U  to  the 


*  TuuM  sd  Lycophroa.  Atexsadr.  T*rs. 
!<•.  p.  19.  Ml.  ». 
*niMaii,  Arcsilu:.tt««tib.Tiii.cs.p,Uu. 

p.roi. 

'  I^cephfOB.  Alexsii4r.  wis.  ISO. 
'  nuM.  Arcadtc.  N«e  Itb.  riji.  cap.  ill. 
p.  Ml. 

'  DMm.  SicaL  Vol.  li.  p.  041. 


J  DcmotUi-  de    Coman,     p,  4T0-  C. 
Jt.tieiaa.  coctn  Ctniitbonl.  p.  4W,  B, 

^  fNoinn.  laconic  aira  Hit.  in.  esp,  k. 
p.»l. 

'  Atbea.  Dnipnosopliut.  lib. «!.  cap,  i*. 

p.  an.  A. 
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tmfU  of  Juno.  <  Eaimvcro'  faotim  Jnnonis  aniiquitui  raini^ratiun. 
Id  fanum  st-cundi^m  tittora,  ei  rect^  recordor  viam,  vi^nti  haud  ani' 
pliua  utadiia  oppido  nbesl.  Ibi  donarium  Dcff  perquam  opukntum: 
plurima  auri  et  .ir^enti  ratio,'  &c. 

LXXI.  Ol  anrivat  iiiy&i'atvplhaf,atrvri)^vi>i  n)t' iVXifc  IffS^ra  ^o^c- 
oi«ffi]  Who  art  ci»thed  onltf  with  ikinv.  "  la  the  Greek,  '  who  have 
trowscrs  of  stin,  and  the  rest  of  llieir  clothing  also  of  akin."  Gar- 
ments of  skin  are  very  uncicnt.  Without  g;oing  back  so  far  as  those 
of  Adam  and  Etc,  the  Scythians  and  other  northern  people  worp  them 
VI*  a  protection  from  the  cold;  the  inliabiiants  of  warm  climates 
likewise  wore  theui  before  tliry  becfime  civilise<l.  See  Hieronymli 
Magii  MiBcfiUao.  lib.  ill.  cap.  vii.  Tbetaur.  Critic.  »ea  Fax.  Art. 
Vol.  II.  p.  1377."— Bkllanoeu. 

'Xbpt>ntiTimiat\  Ansuage  their  thirst  with  icali-r  only.  Xcnophon  * 
asserts,  as  well  as  Herodotus,  that  the  Persians  drank  only  vacer. 
Yet  our  biiloiiun,  in  another  place,  says, '  that  they  were  g;ivcn  to 
wine.  The  contradiction  appears  such  only  at  first  sight.  Whilst 
poor,  Ihey  were  easily  contented;  become  rii;li  by  the  victories  of 
Cyrus  and  his  successors,  luxury*  and  all  the  vices  which  follow  in 
its  train  quickly  prevailed  amongst  thum.' 

Oi  aira  hi.  ^oko-j  rpiiyetv']  Vnat^vainttd  both  tfilh  Jigt.  "  The 
historian  Herodotus,'  wishing  to  prove  thiit  a  coiiniry  is  totally 
wild  and  unciiUivated,  content*  himself  with  saying  that  neither 
figa,  nor  any  thing  else  thnt  is  good  grows  there ;  ns  if  there  were 
no  other  fruit  superior  to  figs,  or  as  if  the  people;  amongst  whom 
this  fruit  grew  could  want  uo  earthly  good.  Homer  praises  fruits, 
some  for  their  site,  some  for  their  color,  and  some  for  the  beauty  of 
their  form,  The  fig  is  the  only  fruit  to  which  he  allows  sweetness. 
He  gives  to  honey  the  epithet  of  tureen,  as  if  fearin*  rashly  to  call 
that  sweet,  which  is  sometimes  bitter  ;  but  the  qiiiility  of  sweetness 
lie  allows  only  to  the  fig-,  in  common  with  nectar,  m  if  it  were  the 
only  sweet  thing  in  nature." 

LXXir.  Olpot]  Sfparated.  Wcsseling  has  very  properly  restored 
the  lonisra  otpcs;  bulhe  should  have  written  oZpos  with  the  circumflex 
accent  instead  of  the  acute,  as  in  the  edition  of  Aldus  and  the  Ms. 
B.  in  the  Royal  library.  See  also  the  commentaries  of  Eustathius 
on  ihc  first  Book  of  the  Iliad,  p.  149.  line  16. 

'Vtw  fii'ui  irpos  ^opltiv  fitr^oc]  ft  rvn»  tateardi  the  narik.  "  In 
the  Greek,  *  running  upwards  towards  the  north.'   1  have  not  thought 


■  Apol.  Flwid.  15.  p.  TiW. 
>  XMaphDn.C7iiDp»d.  Lib.  {.  cup.  ii,  ^  riii, 
[1, 10.  wd(>i.  )).  IH. 

'  Uvrodot.  tilk  i.  %  cAixiii. 


*  Xvuoplion.  CjTopnd.  lib.  viii,  csp.  nii. 
%  J.  rt  MQ.  p.  S64.  f\  ttr^. 

•  JuUtat  tmun*tOT.  Bpui.  lu*.  p.  3M>. 
CD,  p.  301.  A. 
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proper  to  btroduc«  this  word,  '  upwards ;'  tt  would  hare  been  un- 
inlclUgible.  \Vai?r  alwavs  rnnK  (iownwurda.  and  never  asceadt; 
but  Herodotus,  by '  llowiug  upward*,*  means  runuiug  towards  the 
Dorlbtro  pot«,  which  is  elevated.  Tbo  Haly*  runs  downwards,  with 
respect  (o  the  country  which  it  traverses;  but  in  another  sense,  it 
flows  upwards,  with  resp«ct  to  the  cardinal  points ;  tor  it  runs  frona 
the  south  towards  the  arctic  pole,  which  is  the  more  elevated." — 
Bjellanger. 

'Diis  is  u  node  of  speech  much  in  uit«  aniougst  geogrnphers. 
Ptolemy  sayi:  nrip^ttrraiii  yfffoi  Titt'lmrtpntM.al  r«  i:a\(ivfiti'ai'E4^V' 
iat,  c'  roe  lipi$fi6v,  *  "  The  five  Kbudian  isles  lie  north  of  Ireland." 
M^ot  iiiov — xiwre  ^fiipai  Ayatsifiovyrat]  Flvt  dafft  jovtitty-  ^ym- 
nus  of  Cbioft*  having  said  that  the  Buxiiie  sea  is  swcn  days' 
jounMT  from  the  maritime  coast  of  Citicia,  intmediately  adds  that 
Herodotus  nppears  to  have  been  igooraiit  or  thi»,  since  he  asserts 
that  from  Cilicia  to  the  Euxine  sea  is  but  five  days*  journey. 

This  geographer  allows  perhaps  for  the  day's  journey  only  150 
stadia,  as  was  sometimeB  done,  and  out  bisiorian  200, '  as  may  be 
seen  elsewhere.'  Accoidioglo  this  calculation,  ScymnoB  estimates 
this  isthmus  at  1050  stadia,  and  Herodotus  at  1000.  The  difference 
then  becomes  »o  trifling,  thai  he  must  be  a  very  ill-humored  critic 
who  would  make  it  a  matter  of  offence  against  our  htaiortao. 

LXXIII.  Ti>i'  rtx'tf  Toiv  T^i/iv]  To  draw  t&e  bow.  The  Scjthians 
had  the  reputation  of  being  evcellcnt  archeri.  Hence  the  epithet  of 
ScylViao  which  was  freqiteotly  given  to  the  bow  or  to  the  <]uiver ;  as 
for  iflstSDce,  ii|  the  begioniug  of  that  pretty  vpigrara  of  Meleager, 
which  is  found  in  Uio  excellent  collection  of  Greek  poetry  by  U. 
Brunei : 

'Nat  roc  1ivwpur,'Epu$,  ^efw  ra  vit,  nin^a  mpitv**, 

*'  By  Vcuus,  Love,  I  will  burn  botli  your  bow  and  your  Scythian 
quiver." 

The  Scholiast  of  Theocritus'^  relates  that,  according  to  Herodotus 
and  Callimachu*,  Hercules  learned  to  draw  the  bow  of  Teutarus  the 
Scythian.  It  is  very  certain  that  Herodotus  does  not  say  a  word 
about  it.  We  must  therefore  read  Herodonis,  a  celebrated  graatraaiian 
wbo  is  often  mentioned.  The  testimony  of  this  writer  ia  cootradicted 


'  holtn,  GvMT-  lib,  ii.  cap.  ii.  p. 34. 
*SejaailCliiirnitsi.T«ni.  tH5.  ccicq. 

'■[•r>Kkil.lik*.iliil. 


*  Hcrodol.  bl>.  i».  4tL 

•  Aiud«i-»  Vmw.  ro*Ur.  Gtmnt.  Vol. 
[u  le.  t)».  lii. 

/  tkhoi.  Tticocitt.  I4yl[.xui.  ««r>.  M. 
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["bj  TbeocrituB  himself,  who  gays, '  that  Hercules  wai  iniUucted  ia  the 
|«rt  of  arcttery  by  Eurytus,  one  of  the  Argonauts. 

The  Athcaidna  hnd  the  Scythians  in  their  pay,  as  pcihapa  had  ihe 
other  Greeks.  "  Wo  Iiircd,"  says  yEschines/  "  300  Scythian  archers." 

^Hvyap  ofiyiiy  5Kpot]  Of  a  violent  charuclrr.  We  must  Eupprew 
the  negation,  aud  uecessarily  read  vpylir  &KpBf, '  of  a  violent  characier," 
with  Geinoz,'  W«>se1ing,  and  Reiske.  This  is  not  a  mere  conjeclure, 
bat  a  correction  founded  on  the  genius  of  the  lacig^uag^c,  on  tha 
known  character  of  Cyoxareo,  and  espectalty  on  the  Ms.  U.  of  the 
Koval  lihrary.  I  am  surprised  that  Wesseling,  who  fth  the  force  of 
Geinoe's  argument*,  and  yv)\n  supported  them  by  additional  proofs, 
should  not  have  omitted  the  neg^atlve  particle. 

Coray  does  not  agree  with  these  Icnrned  men,  and  will  not  hare 
the  negation  suppressed,  because  he  gives  to  opylf  another  meaning-. 
But  let  us  see  what  he  says  on  the  subject. 

**  'O  Kuat&pT}t,  ^v  yap,  in  iic'2e£c,  opy^v  miK  Aiqoot.  I  think  that  opv4 
ought  lo  be  taken  here  in  the  sense  of  yrvfiti,  J-ifj^i^,  rpriiroi,  and  Ihat 
this  phrase  is  precisely  ihe  same  as  that  of  Book  v.  &  cxxiv.  fp 
yap  h^,  wi  htii€ltt, ' Aptaraytiptft  if/vj^tfr  (Hrc  &tpot.  Both  of  them  appear 
to  me  to  signify  neither  more  nor  less  than  thai  they  were  madmen, 
'Axfifit  opyiiy  or  i^j^i^c  is  the  same  thing  as  dri)^  ^'^''  £^*'d>'  4^p<- 
pvfiiniv,  as  Aristophanes  says, '  ni  rvKvdrrfs  Pwffr"  ir  ry  rpuiry . '  He- 
rodotus again  calls  such  a  man  (Book  iti.  ^  iv.)  yywftijy  karit.  This 
calls  to  my  memory  a  passage  of  Cicero,  where  this  orator  has  rung 
the  changes  on  the  word  6pyii.  It  is  in  his  Tuac.  Qusst.  Book  in.  % 
XXXI.  He  there  translates  these  verses  from  i^cbylus,  Prometh.  378. 

"  OvKOvr,  TipofiiiOtv,  rovTD  ytvinrKta,  Srt 

"Opyfl*  votnifftff  «i«Jy  larpoi  \6yot  ; 
"  Atqni,  PrenLclheu,  l«  hoc  l(in«re  vxuttuuo 

Mfldm  p(»i€  rmctoaeiD  incua&m," 

*'  This  '  morbid  anger,'  ('colire  maladc,*)  Spyiit  vawiisn*,  has  ao 
ihocked  the  critics,  that  thoy  have  endeavoured  to  cxpliiin  it  by  an 
'  an^r'  that  causes  sickness.  But  the  proof  that  <£schy1ua  has  taken 
ifynt  in  tl>e  sense  of  ^n^^r,  '  the  sick  soul,'  is,  that  Plutarch,  Cou> 
solat.  ad  Apollon.  1 02,  and  Eustathius  on  the  Iliad,  0.  69ti,  who  cite 
this  passage,  read,  but  after  a  very  bad  reading — 

H'vj^^s  vouovffirt  tWiv  JorpoJ  \6y<n. 

■ThwKiit.  IdvU-xxiv.  Tin.  106.  Lettre*,  ton.  iTi.  p. «;. 

^  X.tc\iva.  ic  rulift  L*B»tion#.  p.  AtA.  B-     '    *  Arbtopli.  R»n.  xew.  1 182. 
'  MfmoiR*  it:  I'AoaiUinii-  Ap»  Tlrllr*        '  Ejau).  ^jjuit.  %tu.  I  tU. 
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U  ii  evident  that  4'vx^*  '*  ^^^Y  ^  E'<^*>t  which  has  passed  from  the 
mitrgin  into  (he  icxl.  I  think,  therefore,  that  iipyriit  ouk  &Kpof  of  Hero- 
(lotui,  amouatj  nearly  to  thin  expression  fiupot  r^y  yyvfitfv,  of  which 
Athennas  makes  ute,  lib.  vi.  cap.  xiii.  p.  249." — Cora  v. 

I  caonot  ag^ree  with  M.  Coray,  The  ooly  example  which  could 
give  a  color  to  hts  reasoning,  it  that  which  he  cites  frotn  Book  t. 
§  cxxiv.  It  had  been  ill  Iranslatcd,  '  non  erat  compos  mentia,*  It 
should  be, '  non  erat  animi  conslantis,' '  he  wanted  firmness.'  Wes- 
seting  hail  anlicipotcd  the  objectioQ  ol  Coray.  And  as  to  the  other 
examples  cited  by  the  latter  writer,  Ihey  have  no  relation  to  it. 
But  1  muit  agree  wiih  his  explanation  of  the  pntftage  of  .4:gchyiui, 
and  lubtciibc  readily  to  his  criticism  on  the  manner  in  which  Cicero 
has  translated  it.  It  is  surprising  that  Oavies,  Bouhier,  Olivet, 
and  Eroesti,  have  neither  of  tbein  obviated  the  difficulty  of  the 
pawoge  in  Cicero.  As  to  lliat  iu  ^Eschylus,  Brunck  has  not  ex- 
plained it,  though  it  seems  to  require  it.  M.  Hchutz  has  very  property 
rendered  it.  But  when  that  writer  adds  that  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
which  if>  the  true  reading,  and  that  there  are  as  many  reasons  for 
if>v^t  as  for  vfiy^,  T  cannot  agree  with  him.  There  is  one  certain 
rule  in  criticism,  that  when  there  are  two  words,  uuc  of  which  ts 
taken  in  its  common  acceptation,  and  the  other  in  a  different  aense^ 
the  copyists  hitve  almost  universally  adopted  the  more  common 
word,  because  ibey  did  not  understand  the  other. 

"Hie  pssMge  of  Athenttus  signifies  '  a  man  of  weak  capacity/ 
{*  homme  de  peu  d'eeprit,')  and  consequently  cannot  serve  to  support 
the  opinion  of  Coray.  I  will  only  add,  that  if  Herodotus  had  meant 
to  say  that  Cyaxares  was  a  madman,  be  would  have  used  the  words 
Ji-  oil  fptrifpiit. 

lA'XIV.  'F.r  Ai  Kai  vwcTOfiaxitti-  rtvn  iiro(ir«at^a]  Aad  ill  ihe  sixth, 
thcrt  voj  a  kind  0/ nocturnal  combat,  'E,v^iy,.,ir  it.  The 
particle>j)-  indicates  that  during  the  five  first  years  the  advantagei 
and  diskdfSDtag«B  were  pretty  equal.  'Ep  H  proves  that  he  then  speakt 
of  the  sixth  year,  and  of  that  kind  of  nocturnal  combat  which  he  pro- 
ceeds to  describe.  It  was  not  a  night  engagement,  as  I  had  trans- 
lated in  my  first  edition,  but  a  battle  fought  in  open  day.  An  eclipoe 
»f  the  sun  occurring,  the  darkness  was  such  as  might  in  some  degree 
be  compared  to  night.     Thun  Herodotus  does  not  simply  say  rvcrv- 

T^*  ^iiifnif  ilnwiviit  yUra  ywfiirdat]  Thr  datf  xudltenfjf  fh«tiged  to 
nigkt.  Herodotus  always  expre^ea  himself  tn  this  manner,  whicb 
has  induced  Dodwcll  to  believe  th»t  this  historian  was  very  igoonM 
of  BSlronomy.  He  may  jwrhapii  be  in  the  right;  but  when  he  adds 
that  Th&lcs  was  not  aBtroaoner  enough  to  foretell  this  eclipse,  1  think 
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be  a  mistaken.  '  Noc  cnim  Tbaleii,*  '  says  he, '  (jcritiam  illain  aalro- 
ttoinnstacilvconcessero,  quse  necetiariaersLad  t^clipsiinprsdicend&m. 
Konduin  scilicet  aCleosiratodiviio  per  signa  ZodiBco,  nee  constitato 
snppulntiDnis  exordio  ab  ArJcle,  Nunduin  vel  ^{laiio  Luiiarist  Sj'zygis 
menstruo  satii^aDcuraleconslituto.  Nonduu  iuvi-uiifi  illius  cyclis  aut 
epicyclis  aiil  uodU.  Nondum  vel  illo  saiin  cotiTesso,  corpojuiii  opa- 
corum  intcrposilionibus  eclipses  es»c  tribucndiis.  His  nondum  cx- 
ploratis,  (]Uffi,  qunieo,  potcrani  esse  ccaleKtium  Lnminarium  Tabula:  ? 
qutt  KCCuratGe  eupputaltotic-s  V 

At-curdin^  to  tlie  »aitic  writer,  the  suddeo  darkness,  wliicli  separated 
ihe  two  nrmies,  proceeded  from  some  thick  exhalations  whicli  ob- 
scured llie  sun.  "  Tcncbras  ergo,  putiui;  i^uLilo  oLurtas  fiiisse  sus- 
picor,  quas  Thales  e  regioniB  Lempo&tatisquc  exlialatjonibus  obs^r- 
vatis  pruedixerit  ijuun  veraca  eclipsjm.'  Hxtch  a  predicLion  would 
be  much  more  astonishing;.  Id  cndeuvourina:  lo  depreciate  thi;  astro- 
nomical knowledge  nf  Tlialea,  he  tliua  imputes  to  him  a  very  superior 
acquaintance  with  physics,  and  such  as  haa  never  yel  been  attained. 

This  wriiar  (Dodweil)  preTers  the  latter  opinion,  though  nliully  dcs- 
umtc  of  probubiiily,  to  the  tcsliinouy  of  Cicero.''  of  riiny.'aod  of  many 
other  authors.  Euderous  of  Rhodes,  a  digtiple  of  Ariolotlc,  exprc»»e» 
liim»clf,  with  refcreuvc  to  8t.  Clement  of  Akxandiia,  in  the  some 
manner  as  Cicero  and  Pliny.     His  words  are: 

**  Eudemiis  says'  in  his  History  of  Astrologr,  that  Thales  foretold 
the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  when  the  Medes  and  the 
I.ydiaus  were  engaged  ta  combat.  Cyaxares,  father  of  Astyagcs, 
ihen  reigned  in  Media,  and  Alyallcs,  father  of  Cnvsus,  in  Lydia. 
HcrodotuK,  in  his  first  Book,  agrees  with  him.  These  occurrences 
are  referable  lo  about  the  60th  Olympiad." 

The  Egyptians,  iu  ;he  time  of  Thales,  were  skilful  astronomers. 
This  phdosopher  had  act^uircd  from  them  whatever  knowledge  he 
possessed-^  in  ^omctry.  And  it  may  be  safely  presumed^  that  he 
had  acquired  his  astronomicul  information  from  ihc  same  source. 

It  remains  for  as  to  determioe  the  year  in  which  this  eclipse  took 
place.  Tlieru  exists  a  great  variety  of  opinions  on  this  point,  and 
amongst  them  not  one,  I  am  afraid,  which  will  be  found  satisfac- 
tory.    However  easy  it  may  b«  lo  overturn  any  of  Ihc  systems  of 


'  Dodw«ll  in  AiJ<ltiiili«  id  DUwrtM.  <Je 
Cycliii,  p.  gil. 

'ill.  ibiJ.  |>.  »1^. 

'  fit.  ilr  IJirinai.  lit.  i.  i  iJii, 

'l>lin.  II1.1.  fjntural.  Kb.  ii.< 
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the  cbronologcri,  it  is  by  do  means  equally  ao  to  maiDtun  In  itiotr 
place  a  new  one  which  shall  be  proof  against  all  objections  ;  indeecl 
I  think  it  scarcely  possible.  After  shortly  examining  the  opinions 
of  those  who  hare  already  written  on  this  subjccc,  I  shall  decide  in 
favor  of  that  which  shall  seem  most  plausible. 

Eudemus  expresses  himself  lou  loosel)'.  I  shall  therefore  not  ba 
goreratil  by  his  opinion,  which  mutt  coincide  with  that  of  Pliny 
or  with  that  of  Scaliger;  the  cclipsea  recorded  by  those  authon' 
being  the  ocarcst  to  tlic  time  he  points  out.  FUuy  the  aaturalist* 
places  this  eclipse  in  ihv  fourlb  year  of  the  48th  Olympiad,  and  he  is 
count«Daaced  by  Father  Riccioli/  M.  Ocsvignoles,'  and  President  De 
Bross£S.'  There  was,  ccriainly,  an  eclipse  on  the  SStb  May  in 
tlie  year  4129  of  lliu  Julian  era;  but  the  Olympic  year  commeociag 
with  the  summer  solstice,  the  month  ofMuy  4129  answers  to  the  third 
year  of  tlie  4dlh  Olympiad.  This  cannot  be  the  eclipse  foretold  by 
Thal«s. 

1.  Cyaxares,  under  whose  reign  it  happened,  died  In  the  year 
4120.  Cicero  pretends/  it  is  true,  that  at  that  lime  .Aslyagcs  was 
OB  the  throne.  I  am  not  aware  that  he  had  any  other  memorials 
than  those  wliich  have  come  to  us  ;  but  Herodotus  asserts  the  cou- 
triry ;  and  Eudcmus,  whom  I  have  cited  above,  agrees  with  him  «n- 
lirely,  except  in  ihc  number  of  the  Olympiad. 

2.  The  eclipse  of  the  28tli  May,  4129,  was  visible  at  Sardis  only 
a  lilllc  before  sua-&oi:  but  aa  the  hatilu  did  not  take  place  in  tlie 
neighboutbood  of  that  city,  but  on  the  borders  of  the  Halys,  far  from 
the  eclipi«  having  been  total,  it  could  not  have  been  perceived  there 
at  all,  fiom  the  circumstance  of  its  occurring  after  sun-set. 

Scaliger  has  decided  in  favor  of  this  ccUpsc  in  \us  remarks-'' 
on  Eusebiiis,  and  in  the  work  ealitled  'OXv/iitiabuy  afayfiafli;'  but 
with  a  remaikable  inconsistency,  ha  has  in  uuotiiet  work*  decided 
in  favor  oflhat  which  happened  on  the  1st  October,  4I.')I, 

Ic  is  (rue  that  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  tjie  IsL  October, 
4131,  but  it  would  have  happened  at  Sardis  at  tifty-foar  minutes  after 
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six  in  the  crening :  tlie  lun  htd  then  set,  and  must  therefore 
oecessarily  hove  done  so,  long  before  the  proper  time  of  the  ecUpse> 
on  ttic  borders  or  the  Halys. 

Archbbhop  Usher  places  it  on  the  20lh  September,  4113  ;  but  he 
ha*  not  considered  thai  this  was  leap-year :  and  therefore  he  should 
have  said  the  19th  September.  There  was  an  eclipse  on  that  daj,  but 
visible  only  north  of  the  Guxine  Sea. 

Scth  Calvifliii!  fixes  thi«  eelipse  on  the  2nd  Febmary.  41 07  :  but 
it  must  have  been  after  nighl-fBll  at  that  period  of  the  year. 

M.  Bayer  thinks '  that  ihe  eclipse  of  Thales  is  that  which  h9i>- 
.  pencd  I7lli  May.  4111,  between  iht  hours  of  nine  and  ten  in  the 
■morning :  but  Cyaxares  was  not  at  that  time  nl  war  with  Alyattes, 
I  and  it  was  in  that  year  thai  Nineveh  was  taken,  us  1  huvc  proved 
,  iUewhcre.* 

The  Fathers  Pelaviua'  and  Harduinus.' Sir  John  Marsham,*  Presi- 
,  dent  Bouhier/  and  Father  Corsini,*  b«vo  dtcidcd  for  the  eclipse  which 
happened  the  0th  July,  4117.     I  have  thought  proper  to  adopt  (his 
,  opinion,  as  being  more  accordant  with  chronology  than  either  of  the 
.others,     llie   only  objeelion  thai  can  be  made  to  it  is,   that    the 
shadow  passed  over  the  Euxtne  Sea,  by  Seythia   and  the    Palus 
Maiotis.     It   is   therefore  certain  that  this  eclipse   could   not  have 
appeared  central  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Ha1ys  ;  but  it  must  haru  been 
,  Tcry  considerable,'  and  therefore  we  cannot  wonder  that  il  should 
have  occasioned  much  terror  to  n  superstitious  people  immersed  in 
ignorance.     Comets,  the  Aurora  Borealis,  and  other  meteors,  have 
excited  Rreat  alarm  amongst   people  who  have  made  some  progresf 
in  science.     A  phenomenon  so  singular  and  striking,  to  penple  igno- 
rant of  its  cause,  would  naturally  be  noted  in  their  annals,  with  all 
ihe  circumstancfs  of  terror  with  which  their  ignorance  and  their  fears 
invested  it.     From   these   annals  probnbly   llcrodolus  obtainc^d  bis 
ioformalion,  with  the  expression  that  the  day  was  turned  into  night; 
an  exaggeration  to  be  sure,  but  which  only  evinces  the  efTecl  of  bu- 
perslitioo  on  uninformed  minds. 

^uirftvit  rt  &  VUXil]  S'l/enncBts,  king  of  Ct/icia  and  Lahynttut, 
ifc.  "  It  appears  from  history,  that  Syennesis  was  a  name  common 
to  the  kings  of  Cilicia;  it  is  nt  least  certain  that  it  was  borne  by 
fouroflbem.     The  first  of  these  wa5  contemporary  willi  Cyaxares ; 
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tbe  second  with  Darius,'  king  of  Pcr&ia;  tlic  third  villi  Ycrxcs;' 
and  the  fonrtl)  with  Artaxerxes.'  The  name  of  Labyoetus  often 
occurs  amoagsi  the  kings  of  Dabyloo.  Jt  was  Ncbuchaclociczar  who 
e»tabUEhed  a  good  understanOin^  between  lh«  Medes  and  the  Ly- 
dian»," — Dzlla  MO  ER. 

'EriTifimyrat  ti  njiv  iiftoxpoutf*]  Mattf  lUght  incinont,  SfC.  The 
tranilalion  of  Gronovius  is  here  manifestly  incorrect.  Wcssolinghaa 
sufficiently  proved  that  itiojfpoir]  moatis  ihc  siipeilicics.  Horreus  had 
aoticipated  bim  in  his  notes  on  £»cUioe:ft  Socr.,  Dialogue  lii.  ^  xv. 

To  aifia  t'tfaXtixp'vt  aXXifXati']  Anti  tick  eack  other's  bhod,  £fc. 
The  Scythians  had  a  simitar  custom,  isee  llerodot.  Book  iv. 
S  Lxx.  "^The'  Siamese,  when  they  wish  to  seal  an  eternal  fricnd- 
ahip,  pierce  some  pari  of  their  bodies  ti)l  the  blood  flows,  wbich 
they  reciprocally  drink.  It  wau  ihtis  that  the  ancient  Scytliians  and 
the  DabyJonians  cemented  thcii  alliances.  Almost  all  the  modem 
people  of  the  East  observe  the  same  custom.  See  Book  iv.  ) 
Lxx.  not«  2. 

LXXV,  OoXifi  o  MtX^ffioi]  Thalet  of  MiUtut.  Tiiales  was  of 
Miletus,  n  cily  ot  Ionia,  but  his  ancestors  were  originally  from 
PbobDida.*  He  was,  according  to  Plato/  of  the  iltualrious  bouse 
of  the  Thelidffi,  who  were  descended  from  Cadmus  and  Agenur, 
St.  CIccncnt  of  Alexandria' affirms  alio  that  he  was  of  Pbcvjiiciau 
crigia,  0aAi)i  H  ^T»'t£  iv  to  yiro$.  Diogenes  Locrlius  records 
different  opinioo*;*  some  making  him  of  Pboenician  extraction,  but 
born  at  Miletus ;  others,  that  he  was  born  in  Phcenicia,  nnd  came 
to  settle  ai  Milutua.  Hygiuus'  makes  him  a  Phoenician.  'Tbalus 
eniio.  qui  diligenter  de  his  rebus  exquisivit, . . .  natione  futt  Phcenix. 
nee,  ut  Herodotus  dicil,  Milesiui.''  Hy^nms,  however,  is  too  recent 
ao  aothor  lo  supersede  the  aulhority  of  Herodotus.  Buscbins  says' 
that  be  was  a  Phmnician  according  to  some  authors,  and  according 
to  otbera  a  llilesiao. 

He  had  learned  geometry'*  from  the  Egyptians,  and   was  the  first 

who  taught  this  scieuce  to  the  Greeks."     He  was  a  skilful  phyaktan, 

a  great  attrononter.     *  Oeomciricse'  penes  Graios  primus  re- 


■_who 

r 

^H  *  Id.  Ijb.  tit.  ^  xcriti. 

^M         'Xoopfa.  (!jri  Eip»d.  lib.  i.  cap.  ii. 

^      S  w«.  p.  IS. 

'  IliMabv  Civile  et  Nttunlle  da  Kov- 
■■■e  ie  SJam,  torn.  t.  p.  OX. 

•  HtnxlDt.  lib.  i.  if  dn. 
/Dia,;«ui.  Ijurrl.  lib.i.  t«f;m.  ssit.  p.  19. 

*  CIcBumt.  AJcuBilr.  Stionut.  lib.  1,  p. 

aw. 

'  DiOj^aB.  Lartt.  Ii)i.  i.  ugn.  iiii.  p.  li. 


'Hyi 
p.  414. 


Hynn.  Poetic.  AMnaom.  Uh.  ii.  ^ii. 
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'  KaMbii  Prwparst.   ErsngeL    lib.  >. 
cap.  It.  P.47I.D. 

■  Diugra.   Ukort.  lib.  u  legm.  ix1>'.  p. 
la. 

■  .\pii1.  in  Fl«rutii,  n.  fill. 
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•prttor,  et  natnwe  rcrnm  ccrtisNimtis  expiornlor,  «t  Mtronim  ^rilis- 

Uttim  contemplator,  maximiw  res  parvts  lincis  rcpeiit:  temporum 

bmbiluft,  venionint  flatui,  BU'Ilvrum  meatus,  loniiruum  sonora  mira- 

cala,  siJcnim  obliqwa  curricula,  mIib  annua  reverticula:  idem  Inns 

vel  nasccntis  incrementa,  vel  seneRCeiitis  dispeDdJa,  vel  detioqucntis 

obatacula.     Idem  tane  jam  procUvi  s&neciate  divinam  ratJonem  de 

«olc  comnienlus  est.     Quam  equidem  non  didici  modo,  verum  eiiam 

experiundocomprobavi :  qnoiieni  sot  magiiitudiric!  suacirculuin,  qnem 

pcnneat,  metiatar.     Id  a  m  recens  inventum  Tliales  menionitur  cdo- 

cuissc   Mandmytum  Pricnenaem,     Qtii   nov^  el  inopinatu  cogtiitione 

['impendio  delegatus,  optarc  juMsit  qitantam  vcllet  mercedem  sibi  pro 

'tanto  docutncnlo  repeadi.     Satis,  inquit  Thales  capiens,  milii  foerit 

inercedh,  si  id,  qucd  a  m«  didiciaii,  com  proferre  ad  (|iioBpiam  cte- 

peria,  (ibi  non  adscircns ;  »ed  «ju5  invetiti  mo  potius  (|uam  aliiim 

■  tep^i+oKm    prwdicavctis.'     It  should  »eein  from  this  anecdote,  (bat 

r<he  phitosoplier,  unlike  those  who  now  assume  that  title,  was  more 

'  ttUro  to  honor  than  to  interest. 

Whatever  m^y  have  been  a«»erled  by  ancient  authors,  and  amongst 

(Others  by  St,  Augunline, "  it  does  not  appear  ihat  Thales  wrote  any 

'thiog.    Let  us  hear  TliemiBtius  :*   "  Althoug'h  Thnlcs  made  numerous 

'discoTerie9,  he  did  dol  cominil  tlicm  to  ivritin^,  nor  did  any  other 

' fibilotoplier  of  that  period.   Anaximandcr,  the  son  of  Praxiadcs,  did 

not  imitate  him  in  erery  respect.     He  adopttd  a  different  method, 

and  one  quite  opposed  to  ordinary  usage,  inasmuch  an  he  was  the 

first  amongst  the  Greeks  of  whom  we  have  any  intcllrj^nce,  who 

dared  to  pubhsh  a  work  on  Nature.    It  had  previously  been  accounted 

shameral  among  Die  Greeks  to  give  works  to  the  public;  it  was  not 

a  practice  consecrated  by  general  use." 

Tliales  of  Miletus  was  the  first  who  «aid,  that  "  water  is  ihc  prin- 
ciple of  all  thhig^s:  and  God  is  thai  intelligence  by  'whom  all  things 
are  formed  of  water."  '  Thalea  enim  '  Milesius,  qui  prttnus  dc  talibus 
rebus  qutestvit,  aquam  dixit  esne  inilium  rertim  :  Dcum  autcm,  cam 
mentcm  qum  ex  iqiiS  cuncta  finKeret."  Lactanlius  expresses  him- 
self in  like  manner,  whether  he  may  have  copied  from  Cicero  or  from 
some  otbcr  author.  '  Thaler  ^  l^ilesiiis,  qui  anus  e  septem  Sapicn- 
tum  numero  fuil,  quiqiiG  primus  omnium  qunaisse  dc  causis  natura- 
libus  tiaditur,  aquaai  esse  dixit  ex  qui  nala  sint  omnia  :  Deum  autem 
esse  mcntem,  qute  ex  aqua  cuncta  formaverit.'  Satnt  Augustine* 
says  likewise,  that  Thales  considered  water  as  the  universal  principle ; 


■  R.  Aaginl.  fla  CiviUUt  D«i,  lib.  viii.  'I^clsnt.  Ditinsr.  Iii*ti(ul.  ISki.cap.*. 

cap.  it.  p.  IDI.  B.  |».  IT. 

*  Thiqnwi'ri  Oiat.  mi.  p.  317.  D,  C.  <  S.  Augiwt,  it  Cirilale  D«i,  lib.  viil- 

'Cketotk  Nanvi  Dvonm.  lib.  i.  %m.  ca|».  tl- 1».  Itfl.  B. 
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but  lie  does  not  add,  Ibat  he  acknowledged  God  ns  Uie  intelligencQ 
by  wbotB  all  things  were  fomcd  from  water,  '  Aquam  tamen  putatit 
renim  ene  pnncipium,  et  hinc  otnniaGlcmenta  uiuiidi,  ipsuniciucinun- 
dnm,  et  qoaa  in  to  ^gountur,  existere.' 

Vt'c  muii  take  cstra  not  to  caufound  thia  philosopher  with  the  poet 
and  musician  of  the  same  name,  who  was  contemporary  with  Ly- 
CHfi^u*.  Thb  latter,  who  was  a  Cretan,*  cured  the  LacedeMnoniaDB 
of  the  pla^e  by  the  power  of  music. 

With  refpmt  to  the  manner  ia  which  Crdsus  passed  the  Halys, 
ihlt  which  according  tn  our  historian  was  iiicrely  n  report  current 
uiKHkgkt  the  Oreekt,  has  been  adopted  as  an  undoubted  fact  by  the 
anthorft  who  have  sncceedcd  hmi.  8ee  the  Scholiast  of  Aristophanes 
on  the  1 8ih  verse  of  the  Nubes;  Lucian.  Htppias,  ^  ii.  Vol.  tii.  p. 
68 i  and  Diogenes  l^erlius,  Book  i.  segm.  xx:(  vitt.  p.  23. 

Haiffai  ainf,  rir  xtrraftw  —  is  £t|ivt  ^iav]  I}iv«rted  to  the  right 
■ofihearmy  tht  ckannd  of  tht  river,  fl-f-  We  must  call  to  mind 
that  Crtttus  wishrd  to  enter  that  part  of  Cappadocia  called  Pteria. 
This  small  country  was  near  the  mouth  of  the  Halys.  Creesita  re- 
ared towards  it  in  a  direct  tine  ;  but  as  the  river  was  not  fordnble  at 
tliat  spot,  he  was  obliged  to  ascend  towards  its  source  to  find  a  pas- 
ta^. The  river  then  was  on  (he  left  of  his  camp.  To  understand 
this  passage  of  our  aathor,  we  must  hare  a  clear  notion  of  the  line  of 
march  of  Crcesus.     Thesubjoiucd  figure  will  perhaps  explain  it. 


^,,J^v>j^^_ 


«f:^ 
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The  troops  of  CreesuB,  on  arriving  at  B,  and  finding  no  ford, 
aacwdcd  to  A,  having  the  river  on  their  left.  They  deflect  a  canal 
at  C ;  ihia  oaua],  alXer  flowing  along  the  right  of  the  army,  passed 
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behind  Ihem  at  I),  Qiid  rc-enlcrcd  the  llalys  at  D.  Tlius  the  river, 
which  had  prcviounly  llowed  on  the  left  of  their  camp  only,  aleo 
pWMd  it  OQ  the  right. 

'Opiivvftf]  ih  cau*td  to  be  dug.  A  man*  of  itrOD^  intellect  nnd 
excellent  iaformation,  to  whom  I  commanicated  this  passage,  asked 
me,  what  was  ihe  oecd  of  to  large  a  work  for  the  passage  of  on  arm  j 
over  a  river.  Could  not  a  bridg;e  have  been  constructed  with  a  thou- 
sandth pxrt  of  ihc  labor,  or  did  the  country  contain  no  matertala  for 
such  a  work?  What  appeared  a  difficulty  to  so  intelligent  a  man, 
may  very  well  seccn  so  to  others.  But  thii  is  my  anEwcr :  hi  those 
limes,  when  a  bridge  was  to  hit  constructed,  the  first  thing  thought  of 
was  to  dig  a  canal  to  turn  the  waters  away  from  their  original  bed  ;aDd 
when  thus  they  had  procured  a  dry  spot,  or  nearly  so,  they  proceed- 
ed to  construct  the  bridge,  as  may  be  seen  further  on,  %  CLxxxvr. 
It  would  therefore  cost  Cra-sus  much  lc«s  labur  to  turn  aside  the 
chaQoel  of  the  river,  and  by  that  mcuis  ford  it,  than  to  superadd  the 
building  of  tlie  bridge,  and  thus  doable  the  labor. 

At  all  events,  the  new  channel  was  finished  in  a  single  night,  if  we 
may  credit  Lucian,'  who  galliercd  this  cireiimHtance  from  SoaicratCt,' 
or  perhaps  from  some  other  autliois.  But  this  icems  to  me  to  par- 
take too  strongly  of  the  marvellous,  and  wss  not  suspected  at  the 
time  of  Hcrodotiu,  or  assuredly  he  would  not  have  passed  tt  over  in 
silence. 

'E«t  Tt  mi  ttt\iaBn  raxioro]  It  vnas  no  tooHfr.  In  all  the  editions 
the  comma  is  af^er  ioxi^On ;  in  my  translation  1  have  followed  the 
punctuation  of  the  M*.  A.  iu  the  Royal  Library,  which  puts  it  only 
after  i  irorafiot. 

LXXVI.  *Ayc//Mf  rav  ^uvrov  arpariy]  Atttmbltd  his  ai-m^.  Cyrns, 
intimidated  by  the  menaces  of  Croisna,  ■*  wished  to  rttire  to  India, 
His  wife  Bardana  lallied  him,  und  pcisuaded  him  to  consult  Daniel, 
who  had  more  than  once  uttered  prophecies  both  to  her  and  to  Da- 
riua  the  Medc.  Cyrus  having  consulted  the  prophet,  learned  from 
him  that  he  would  be  victoriona,  and,  inspirited  by  this  answer,  made 
his  preparations  accordingly. 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  those  fables  which  the  Jews 
and  the  early  Christian!)  assumed  without  scruple  to  be  inconlest' 
able  facU.  Tlie  city  of  Babylon  not  having  been  yet  taken,  Cyrus 
could  know  nothing  of  Daniel. 

fM^rtpoi  ftK^varrts]  Victory  Hot  having  dectartd  iUeiJ  o%  one  tide 


•  Tlw  late  M.  de  Is  Grtngv,  known  iu 
the  litenr;  "oild  \rj  m  excotint  tnuitlk- 
dm  of  Lacirtioi  aul  of  Sttqnw. 
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or  ike  olhrr.  M.  Pcyssoncl*  xsscrts  that  Cnesuswas  in  ihc  ftrtt  instance 
beaten  by  Cyni»,  near  '  Ptclia/  a  city  of  Cappadocia.  He  certainly 
intcntlcd  toflayPltria:  but  vrhence  Iibs  he  thefact?  Herodotus  »ay8 
pothively.  that  night'  Bcparnlcd  the  two  armies,  without  victory 
having  declared  on  either  side;  and  H'urther,  Hcrodotna  doos  not 
say  that  Ihc  action  took  place  near,  but  in  Ptcria.  Our  historian 
relates,  it  i*.  true,  that  Croesus  took  the  city  of  the  Pterians  ;  but  ha 
does  not  name  it,  ormention  at  what  distance  front  the  city  the  battle 
took  place,  U  Stephanas  of  Byiantium  calls  it  Pteria,  it  is  evident 
that  it  cao  be  only  a  conjecture  on  his  port,  founded  on  this  passage 
of  Herodotus.  No  other  author  mentions  it ;  nor  do  I  tblak  that 
Such  a  place  as  Pteria  will  he  found  named  in  any  other  wriiin^. 

LXXVH.  Aa^yritot]  I^btfnrtuii.  This  Labynetus  was  the  second 
of  that  nanic.  The  Canon  of  Plolcmy  calls  him  Nabonadius, '  Bero- 
Eus  and  Mcgasthcncs, '  Nubonid,  or  Nabaunidochus.  These  two 
names  of  Labynetus  and  Nabonid  are  not  in  fact  so  difTcrcnt  as  at 
first  Kight  they  may  appenr,  Tlie  ancient  Latins  used  '  vallum'  for 
'  vannum ;' '  and  PioriuB  Valcrianus  says,  in  his  remarks  on  verse  166 
of  the  tlrst  Book  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  that  be  found  in  a  Ms.  at  Rome 
'  mnctica  vallus,'  instead  of  <  myitica  vannus.'  The  Athenians  also 
tan)  Xfrpop  for  phpor,  nXeifiwv  for  TMbjumi-,  whence  the  Latins  have 
made  '  pulnio.'  It  is  not  astonishing  therefore  that  Herodotus  shoitld 
have  changed  Nabonid,  or  Nahonidus,  to  Labynetns. 

This  prince  was  the  last  king  of  Babylon,  He  united  with  Cr^Esut 
to  repress  ihc  cicessivc  power  of  Cyrus.  The  same  reason  had 
induced  Amasis  to  join  the  alliance.  HiX  my  Essay  on  Chronology, 
cliap.  v.the  Canon ChronologictiB  which  follows  it,  year  57i2,  and  the 
Canon  Chronologicns  at  the  end  of  the  Essay,  years  4 142  and  4176. 

LXXTItr.  TAfitffgiMy^  TrlmetntB.  See  tlie  Geographical  Table 
at  the  end  of  this  work  ;  and  upon  these  interpretations  of  dreams 
and  prodigies,  consult  the  learned  note  of  Rubnkeo  od  Uie  word 
■E£vy»rni,  in  the  Lexicon  of  Timeeus. 

Telmisus,  or  Telmisseus,/  was  the  ion  of  Apollo,'  and  of  one  of 
the  daugliters  of  Antenor.  The  god  had  intercourse  with  lier  under 
the  form  of  a  little  dog,  and  as  a  recompenae  be  endowed  her  with 
the  gift  of  interpreting  drcaiiis.  Her  son  TelmiBon  enjoyed  the  «me 
g;ift,  IId  was  interred  under  the  altar  of  Apollo,  in  the  city  bearing  his 


*  Hmdoi.  UK  1. 7S. 
'  Utartii  PwpMnt.  Enagd.  bb.  u.  \ 
kI.  p.  iSS. 

'  Id.  iUil.  lih.  ix,  4  ili.  V.  49T- 
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niunc,  and  of  which  be  was  probably  the  fouudvr.  St.  ClemcDt  of 
AlrxaodriB  tuppost*  him  to  hate  exercised  ihe  gift  of  diviuuUoa  in 
Carta.  But  see  the  Geographical  Tabic,  under  the  word  Tcltnewui. 
npir  yap  ti  owiam  «^a*  ivanXAaai]  Bf/ore  Ihcir  return.  There 
is  in  the  Greek,  irpir  fi  owiov  g^ia  ivavXiaai  it  riu  Sopjif, 
*  priuiquam  reti6  Sardes  reo&«ig«reot.*  As  I  am  aware  of  oo 
liver  which  flows  from  Strdis  to  Tchncfisun,  I  conjecture  thnt  ibese 
deputies  tmvelled  b;  aea,  and  thai  tbey  embarked  at  tbc  port  nearest 
to  Sardis.  They  must,  it  is  true,  have  Iravt-Tscd  a  long  hne  of  coast ;' 
but  perhaps  at  that  time  there  was  no  road  by  laad  fraui  Sardis  10 
TelnieMus ;  or  perhaps,  if  ihcrc  was  any  such,  it  wss  occupit^d  by 
the  enemy, 

LXXX.  YiXoi-]  EjjNwd  ('  decouverw').  "ViXit,  ntniut,  indicates 
that  this  plain  had  neither  trees  nor  shrubK. 

2i^l7y»*ffi  it  Tar'tpfiof]  H'kkft  throw  themsetv€$  into  the  Hermut. 
1  readov^ir/ffffi  in  the  plural,  with  tlic  Ms.  A.  in  tbu  Royal  Library. 
The  Hermus,  which  flows  into  the  sea  near  Phococa,  and  not  near 
Pergamus,  as  M.  Peyasonel  asserts,'  runs  from  a  mountain  sacred 
to  Cybele,  £f  fl  ovptoi  ipov  Mtirpos  ^iyivfirivjti  ^iuy.  M.  Pftyssonel, 
who  has  not  understood  this  passage,  takes  occasion  from  it  to  Duaa 
this  mountain*  Hirus.  'Ipoi  is  an  lonism  for  itpov  the  genitive 
ot  Itfutt,  •sacor.'  He  repeals  ihta  mistake  a  liltlo  Turlhcr  on.'  If 
M.  Peyssooel  could  have  read  l-Ierodotiis  in  the  original,  he  would 
not  have  fallen  into  this  error.  Il  is  ptuu  that  he  was  fucniliar  only 
with  Duryer's  traosUtton,  which  is  taken  frgoi  the  Lalm  of  Lauren* 
tius  Valla.  Henry  Stephens,  one  of  those  m«a  who  have  done  the 
highest  honor  to  France,  hai  corrected  this  error  of  Valla. 

O^eotifiev]  Of  a  mountain  eotiteeratrd,  Sfc.  Herodotus  omits  to 
nama  this  muuntuia ;  but  it  could  not  be  Mount  Dindymus,  which 
was  near  Cyiicus. 

LXXXII.  Xitpov  KaXtoitentv  &vpi^t]  Of  the  place  unmtd  Thyria. 
Thyrea  and  Antheiie  were  in  Cyauria.  The  first  of  these  {duces  wus 
of  the  highest  importance  to  tlie  Argians;  it  scived  as  a  means  of 
communieatioD  with  other  places  which  they  possessed  on  the  same 
coast;  the  Argians  demanded  tlie  restoration  of  this  place  iu  ihu 
Peloponnesisn  war.  * 

"E^X""]  "'"'  opprepriatfd  it  to  tkcmsclvtt.  Thyrea'  formed  part 
of  Cyouria.  The  Cynurians  were  originally  Argians  :  a  colony  which 
had  been  brought  from  Argos  by  Cyuurus,  sou  of  Pcrseui.    After  tfte 


■  t^^nMi>«l,Vsi]rs|iUli|i,eai0,p.n8.       <'  Tha<-7<ltd.  Ub.  V.  ^  tli.  p.  SIS. 
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coDqueftt  of  die  Heraclidee,  th«  Cyouriani  no  longer  regardiDg  «t 
their  countrymen  a  people  wKo  had  submitted  to  »  Toreign  yoke, 
not  only  permitted  banditti  to  invade  the  Ar^olic  territory,  but  even 
iheouelves  made  incurtioDS  into  it.  The  Laccdamontans  took  thii 
opportuttit;  to  eoler  tbe  country,  and  having  conquered  it,  they 
drove  out  all  such  of  the  inhabitantu  as  were  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
This  occurred  ooder  the  reig^  of  Echestratus,  king  of  LacedocmoD. 
Under  the  reign  of  Labolas,  wlio  aucccedcd  him,  the  Argians  de- 
naoded  of  the  Laced«?mQiiiat)B  the  rcsLoratiou  of  Cynuna,  wbicb  was 
refuted  by  the  latter.  Thi>  occasioned  a  war  between  the  two  people, 
in  which  howcTcr  no  remarkable  event  occurred  ;  and  it  was  tcnni- 
oatedbj  a  peace,  which  coutiuued  under  several  kings.  Bui  as  the 
cDmity  was  rather  smothered  than  extinguished,  the  war  burst  forth 
again  sooio  centuries  ItlU-iwaids,  and  was  at  length  terminated  to  the 
advantage  of  the  LacedsmoniaDs,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Crcttus,  that  in  to  »ay,  about  the  years4169  Lo4170  of  the  Julian 
period,  or  £45  to  644  years  before  our  era. 

Tlfiot  imriptir]  Toaards  the  west.  Thyrca  and  the  whole  of  this 
coast  is  westward  with  reference  to  Argia,  which  lies  east  of  it. 

M^  Tttpaftifir  ityuyiSoftiyfy]  S'houid  not  bt  prtuHt  at  tkt 
battle.  Soch  is  the  mcanitig  which  I  have  put  upon  tliese  words  of 
the  original,  which  the  Latin  translator  has  ill  rendered^*  nee  perma- 
Dcrent  dum  dimicaretur,'  whereas  he  should  have  said,  '  nee  adsi- 
dereut  dimicantibus.'  See  Toup.  Emendat.  in  Suid.  Part  iii.'p.  17.  et 
ex  iiupeii  edit.  Vol.  it.  p.  33. 

Fiuthcfr  wapafiimv  is  found  not  only  in  the  Medici  Mh.  of 
Sancroft  and  Dr.  Askew,  but  in  the  Ma.  A.  in  the  Royal  Library. 

'Efiaxitrra]  The^  came  to  action.  Plutarch  lays,  on  (he  contrary. 
that  the  Amphictronaei,  having  repaired  lo  the  spot,  and  witnessed  the 
action  of  Othryadea,  adjudged  the  victory  to  the  Laced eemonians ;  but 
he  does  not  speak  of  a  second  cngagemcnl.  He  cites  *  in  support  of 
his  assertion,  Chrysermus  in  his  WA  Book  of  Peloponncsiaca,  or 
History  of  Pelopoonesug.  Pausaiiias  affirms  that  the  Argians' claimed 
the  Tictory,  though  the  event,  as  hud  been  foretold  by  the  Sybil,  re- 
mained doubtful,  and  they  sent  to  Delphi  a  horse  of  bronze,  in 
imitation  of  the  wooden  horse.'  It  was  tlie  work  of  Antiphanes  of 
ArgDS.  The  LaccdecmoniaDS  also  pretended  to  the  victory:  and  in  the 
OymnopseJia,  a  festival  instituted  lo  perpetuate  it,  Uic  chiefs  of  the 
Lacedsemooiaa  Chorus'  wore  crowns  composed  of  palm-bruuches. 


•  Plat-  PaislM.  p.  U6.  A  &  B- 

*  PauMo.  Plioeic.  lire  lift.  i.  csp.  U>  p. 

Htr.  IVo.  Vot.  I. 


■  H«  kllurtn  to  0>«  I'toJM  bw*«. 

^  Albes.  DcipooK^h.btkir.  csp.vip- 

era.  b. 
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;  %bicb  were  called  Thyreatic  crowns.    Soaibius  rays  tbat  in  his  tlmC 
[they  were  called  Psilini.' 

Oi>  yitfi  KOfivvrtt  irflo  toutow'^  IVho  formerly  had  short  A«rr.  Afl 
[the  Greeks  formerly  wore  their  hair  very  long.  Homer  for  this  reason 

calls  them  KapriK0fi6uyTet.  Did  the  Lacedfpmoniatis  then  al  (his  time 
'  Vear  it  long  or  short?  Ai|ticstion  certaioly  ofno  great  imporiaoce,  aad 

which  I  merely  speak  of  >i8  connected  with  ancient  usages.    It  would 

•ppear  from  Herodolm,  that  they  suffered  their  hair  to  grow  only 
['ftfter  the  battle  of  Thyrea;  but  if  we  may  believe  Xenophon,'  this 
,  custom  is  of  much  older  date,  and  was  establiihed  by  Lycurgus. 
i  Tlutarch  attacks  our  author  without  naming  him-  '  "  U  is  not  true," 
[%ays  he,  "  as  some  pretend,  that  the  Argiani  shaved  their  heads  ia 
r4oken  of  monming,  after  the  great  loss  they  suffered  from  the  Laeedie* 

nonians;  but  the  latter  aufTereil  their  hair  to  groWf  in  order  to  testify 
j  the  joy  lliey  felt  at  their  victory." 

Datier  observes  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  "  It  is  astonishing  thai 
I  Herodotus  should  have  been  misled  hy  a  fable  of  this  nature  as  to  a 
[circumstance  so  ne^r  his  own  time."  And  it  is  precisely  this  proxi- 
'Bitty  of  time,  which  might  have  led  M.  Dacier  to  conclude  that  He- 
iTOdotus  was  better  informed  on  the  subject  than  Plutarch.  "  But," 
^IH'Oceeds  D*yier,  "  Plutarch  sufficiently  refutes  this  story  by  referring 
[to  the  instih-tioTis  of  Lycurgns."  The  asscriion  of  Plnlarch,  however, 
rOn   this  point,  is  no  proof;    and  in    deciding  between    these  two 

■uthoriues  it  is  natura.!  to  give  the  preference  to  our  historian,  of 
>  %hom  Plutarch  was  particularly  jealous,  more  especially  <is  the  Utter 

Hved  in  an  age  very  remote  Trom  the  circumstance,  wbiUt  the  former 
[-was  almost  of  the  very  lime. 

There  were  persons,  likewise, '  who  fannied  that  this  custom  had 

•Its  origin  at  the  time  when  the  Bacchiadip  fled  from  Coriolh  and 

■ought  refuge  at  Laccdicmou.  Their  shaven  heads  appearing  a  de- 
^Ibrmity,  the  Lacedeemonians,  from  tbat  moment,  suffered  tlieir  hair  to 

tvWt 

Hie  LaccdumoDiftos  shaved  tlie  beard  from  their  upper  lip,  in 
cbedicnce  to  an  order  of  the  Ephori'  on  their  entrance  into  oSice. 
The  sole  object  of  this  law  was  to  accustom  them  to  obedience,  even  in 
the  minutest  trifles.  I  advert  to  this  trivial  circumstance,  only  because 
our  painters  are  not  sufficiently  attentive  to  costume. 

Tiy  a  lim—'Oepvdbiiv]  At  to  Otkryadet.  "  Sparta,  celebrated  for 


■  Alhea.  DcipiUMOph.  undtr  thv  licsd 
Sotibiiu:  Kc  »Uo  Suldu,  uiidci  tlie  •ordi 

I      >X«n(wfa.  tAttimovu.  FoUt.  ap.U- 


<  PlntircU.  b  Limndie,  p.  lU.  F. 

'  llMd. 

•  Id.  in  Acidc  cl  ClromMie,  p.  BOB.  D; 
de  Mit  NumToU  YlsdicU,  p.  «S0.  fi. 

■■* 
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ibe  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  was  not  leu  so  for  Uie  iUuBtiioas 
(]u«lilies  of  Othr;td«t :"  '  Spirta*  insjgnit  cum  PollucU  et  Casloris 
tetnplo,  turn  etiam  Othryadis  illustris  viri  tiUiliM.'  Olhryadest  one 
of  th«  300  Lacedaemofuans  selected  for  the  combat  of  Thyrea,  waa 
«onnded.  Haring^  kept  himself  conrealed  amongst  the  dead,  he  de- 
spoiled the  Argiani ,  after  the  retreat  of  AlceoorBod  Chromius,  who  had 
nnaioed  dd  the  opposite  side;  then,  raising  a  trophj,  he  died  od  the 
ield  of  IjatUe,  after  having  traced  an  ioscriptioQ  vith  the  blood  which 
flowed  from  his  wounds.  This  wax  the  occasion  of  the  renewal  of  the 
war  OQ  the  subject  of  Thyrea,  which  tetroiaated  in  favor  of  the  Lace- 
demonians. Suidas, '  from  whom  I  borrow  this  circumitance,  variea 
a  little  from  the  ule  told  by  Herodotus,  as  will  be  obierred.  It 
i«  perhaps  almosC  oeedleM  to  add  that  I  hove  followed  Hemsierhuis, 
who  afler  Atravrifmii  reads  ^lyfui^*  rf  rAv  rpavfiArtiif  aifiart. 

I  SB  BStooished  that  Kust«r  did  not  perceive  the  corruption  of  the 
text. 

As  to  the  death  of  this  hrave  warrior,  authors  are  divided  in 
opinion.  We  have  jost  seen  what  Herodotus  and  Suidas  say  on 
the  subject.  Pausanias  rel'jtcs,'  that  in  the  theatre  at  Argos  there 
was  a  suiue  of  this  Othryades,  being  killed  by  the  hand  of  Peri- 
lauB,  the  BOO  of  Alcenor.  If  this  siory  be  conocl,  lie  must  bare  sur- 
vived the  action  of  Thyrea.  But  the  lore  of  country,  that  noble  and 
praiseworthy  uutimenl,  sonieliniea  degenerates  into  a  party  spirit, 
which  dixgaisea  and  conceals  ibe  truth.  There  is  however  in  tlie 
Anthologift  of  CooslantiouKCephalas  an  epigram  on  this  action.' The 
two  young  AtgiaoB  return  to  the  field  0  battle,  and  surprised  at  tha 
trophy  erected  by  Othryades,  they  apeak  as  follows,  in  an  epigram, 
or  rather  an  tnacriplioa  of  Dioscondes,  which  I  give  aa  it  appears  ia 
the  Ms.  of  the  Vatican.  Both  Reiske  and  Toup'  have  published  itt 
the  latter  with  tlie  Dorisma.  It  is  astonishing  that  Bruack,  who  in 
bis  Theocritus  has  restored  so  many  Dorisms,  even  a^inat  the 
muthorily  of  the  Msa.,  should  have  neglected  these.  He  gives  tha 
poem,  however,  in  hia  Analectay  Two  Argians,  believing  t^hryides 
to  be  dead,  had  gone  to  announce  their  victory  to  their  countrymen, 
but  on  leUirning  to  the  6eld  and  beholding  the  trophy,  they  tbas 
express  their  astonishment : 

T/(  TW  reatraiXevra  mrl  bful  r?^  MaBu'fxe 
"Efrsa ;  rw  WXm  A»tf>it  iipayp^rai ; 


•  SoUb.  FolyhiaC.  cap.  rli.  p.  16.  P.  Ob- 
•■vc  ihn  cbapler  it  muied  ». 

*  Saldu,  roc.  -QfitfiMm. 

■  Pwu«n.  Cbriaituac  4irc  lUi.  ii.  cap. 
n-  p  ISA- 

'  ABihola(.  Ontem  •  CoMUntiiio  C«- 


phali  cowlltB  Libri  irei,  p.  R] . 

•  EpMudaCn(in«d  criw.  Tinn  GulM. 
num.  Epiicopaai  GUcMtrteMnn.  p.  e| ; 
fi  «i  BUMti  edit.  Vol.  ii.i>.  SU, 

/AbsImU  tM.  FML  Cn 
4M. 
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X*  ififift  ir'  'Apyeittr  rol  ^ua  X^tro/ttda. 
flawru  riKWf  fx&irtvt  hthowarn,  fifi  rii.  It  tpwrovf 

t^fclrai  8pifi(ieit  aiifiarot  'OOpvaSa, 
X'h>  r6^e^^0;4^^(  awaiptt  TtiXat.  ^A  ■poirarwf>  Zcv, 
lrbi£of  (Ivicdrvv  vvfijioXa  fuXcnri&oc. 

t*'  Who  has  hung  on  this  oak  ihcse  armA  newly  stripped  from  the 
dead?  Whose  nan)«  ii  invcribecl  on  this  Dorian  buckler?  For  this 
pinin  ofThyrea  now  rcoVs  wiUi  ihe  bluod  of  these  wnrriors,  and  we 
two  alone  remain  on  the  side  of  the  Argians.  Let  us  examine  theRS 
bodies,  and  take  caie  ihai  no  one  yi-t  reiainiog  life  shall  acquire  for 
Sparta  a  false  glory.  Yel  bold.  These  characters,  traced  ou  the 
shield  with  the  blood  of  Othryades,  loudly  proclaim  the  victory  in 
favoi  of  the  LaccdtHinonians,  and  the  author  of  this  action  yet 
breathes  near  the  spot.  O  Jupit«r,  father  of  our  race,  behold  with 
indignation  this  trophy,  which  testifies  against  our  victory  t" 

1  cannot  conjecture   why  the  English  editor  of  the  epigram  of 
DioscoridcB  mentions  in  his  note  three  times  the  Athenians,  where- 
itie  Argiane  alone  are  concerned.    Reiake,  who  published  the  ori- 

"final  edition  at  Leipsic,  is  correct.  It  will  perhaps  not  be  deemed 
Bu^erUuous  by  the  reader  to  give  the  inscriplion  of  Simonideit  in- 
tended for  the  monument  of  these  warriors,  and  which  in  the  Vatican 
Ms.  immediately  follows  that  of  Uioscorides.  They  are  addressing 
Sparla.'  "  O  Sparta,  our  rountry,  we  have  fought,  three  hundred 
of  Ul,  against  as  many  Argiane,  for  Thyrea,  without  once  turning 
bur  backs,  and  have  died  on  the  spot  whereon  we  first  set  our  feet. 
This  weapon,  steeped  in  the  blood  of  the  valiant  Othryades,  proclaims 
that  Thyrea,  O  Jupiter,  belongs  hemceforih  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 
U  any  Argian  has  escaped  his  fate,  he  is  a  descendant  of  Adrasius.* 
To  die  is  not  death  for  a  Spartan,  flight  alone  is." 

There  is  another  inscriplion,  which  I  am  inclined  to  add.  It  ia 
Urom  the  p«n  of  Chseremon,  whom  Relske'  considers  to  have  been 
coolGQiporary  with  Othryades,  or  at  least  antecedent  to  Herodotus, 
but  whom  I  believe  to  be  much  more  recent,''  "  The  Argians  and 
ourselves  were  in  equal  force,  and  Thyrea  was  the  prize.  Abandon- 
ing without  liesilation  all  thought  of  seeing  our  country  again,  we 
left  to  the  birds  the  task  of  announcing  our  death." 

■  Ana)ect.Tn.Pon.Gnsc.Vol.i.p.lW.  •  IMike  in  Nodi  tA  Con*!.  Ctptt,  ka- 

l«e.  vni.  tbclog.  pp.  lt07,  i!6e. 

^  Kin;  of  Ai^oa,  wtin  lifettng  Bten  hi*  '  Antliuloe.  Or*<.  p.  20$.  AnilcctVrt. 

A-in-Uw  Puljnkeakilkd.iJiiindoncdthr  Tofl.  LiiKC.  Vol.  li.  j>.  SS. 
rge  tt'ihtht*.  Uid  iliaaicri<ll5  Snl, 
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Such  ar>  tli«  two  Grit  veriei  of  Ibb  inKrtpUou.  ns  the;  appear  in 
the  editioD  of  Henry  Stephens,  »nd  indeed  in  atl  the  editions  except 
that  of  Aldus,  1621,  in  which  we  find  ^^pot  for  %*?'*•  ^*)^  ^''  "  I"* 
•rror  of  the  press,  which  is  corrected  in  the  edition  of  1550. 

In  the  Vatican  Als.  this  distich  is  thus  conceived, 

We  read  ia  the  mtitgin  of  this  Ms.  tf^"'  ^rt  dSiurtwr^*-  iffn  tb 
iwiypaftfta.  The  author  of  this  remark  observes  with  reason,  Uiat  il 
is  difficult  to  lay  hold  ttf  the  meaning  of  this  itt»cription.  M.  de  la 
Rochetle,  who  was  kind  enough  to  communicate  to  tne  these  two 
rersCB,  is  persuaded,  that  though  corrupted,  thay  will  bear  a  reading 
very  djflerent  from  that  of  Planudui.  Formypait,  1  think  thatPlanu- 
du»  has  fooad  these  verses  in  his  Ms.  more  cArroct,  than  they  were 
ia  that  which  was  used  by  the  copyist  of  the  Vatican. 

Orid  nlludes  to  the  generous  action  ofOthryatles,  in  the  following 
Verses:* 

Si  tn  H^aaan  olim  Tlijrimtida  Umm, 
Car^wnt  noa  Irto  muM  trncvDla  formt, 
-  Nac  faret  OUujade*  coofartii  tcctiu  in  knnti, 
0 1  )|tnu)tuiR  Palriit-  Mutgnini*  ttlo  iledit ' 

Tite  historian  Theseus,  who,  according  to  .Suidos,  *  had  written  the 
lives  of  illustrioDs  men  in  five  books,  aod  the  history  of  Corinth  in^ 
three,  ia  which  he  speaks  of  tlic  institution  of  the  Eslhmian  Games,  very 
nearly  agrees  with  Herodotus  in  what  he  says  of  Olliryadea,  of  Alee- 
Dor,  and  of  Chromiiii.  He  adds  only,'  that  Othryndcs  was  lying 
amongst  the  dead  of  the  Laccdtemoniaos ;  and  that,  Alccnor  and 
Chromius  having  set  out  to  announce  their  victory  at  Argos.Otbry- 
ades  erected  a  trophy  with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  and  that  having 
traced  with  the  blood  which  flowed  from  his  wounds  the  words.  The 
Lncr.DXMOTii\si  TicToatous  OVER  Tna  Aroians,  he  expired. 

Archbishop  Potter  speaks  of  this  Othryadea  ia  his  Archaeologia, 
p.  502. 

Kara^fpHaattBat  iwvToy]  Killed  him$tl/.  The  following  epigram  of 
Nicaoder  of  Colophon  agTers  perfectly  with  the  account  of  Ilerodu- 


•  OridU  Tmet.  IB*,  il.  ven.  «es. 


■  Siobvit*.  S«nM  Til.  p*f .  D3- 
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I  !■»•"  "  Father  Jupiter,  bast  than  erer  teen  a  maa  more  excellcot  than 
'Otliryatles,  who.  ftftvr  affixing  an  iutciipuoo  to  llie  spoils  which  be 
look  froni  the  Argian*,  preferred  runuiiig  his  sword  through  his  body, 
to  retorning  alone  to  Sparta!" 

Damagctus  has  handed  down  the  name  of  aaothct  Locedamonian, 
who  distinguish'ed  himself  lo  this  action  :* 

"  Lacedffimonians,  this  tomb  enclosea  the  brave  Gyllis,  who  died 
lo  secur«  for  you  Thyrea.  He  killed  three  Argiaias,  and  siiid,  Now  let 
mt  die,  since  I  have  performed  an  action  worthy  of  Sparta  I" 

The  name  of  Cleuas  has  aboreuchEd  us,  in  an  inscription  of  Chs- 

'remoD,  which  lloUteuiuB  has  pubUshed,  from  the  M^.  of  the  Antho- 

f'jogia  of  Cardinal  Barbc-rini.'   It  ia  al»o  found  in  the  notes  of  the  lata 

M.  d'Orrille  on  Chariton  of  Aphrodisin,  Vol.  ii,  p.  365.     Ruhnken 

and  Brtmck  have  fortunately  restored  it;  tlic  former,  in  his  Epittola 

Crilica  i.  p.  73.of  the  first  odition,  and  119  of  thesccond.  The  latter, 

his  Analecta  veterum  Foetarum  Grax-orum,  Vol.  ii.  p.  55.  1  sub- 
ioio  a  Iraiislatioii  of  it  : 

"  CleuBfl,  son  of  TimocIcB,  you  died  in  fighting  for  Thyrcn  ;  and 
grou  hare  been  buried  in  ibis  country,  the  cause  uf  the  quarrol." 

I  had  almost  forgotten  lo  remaik  that  the  late  M.  Reiske  hai 
•iraagely  disfigured  tbia  toscriptiun  in  his  Anthologia  of  Constanti- 
Bus  Ccphalas,  p.  125;  but  in  all  probability  he  would  have  corrected 
h  io  a  second  edition. 

A  great  deal  more  might  be  said  upon  this  inscription,  and  espe- 

oialty  as  to  the  commeocEsmeat  of  it,  which  in  the  Ms.  of  President 

Bouhier  and  m  thai  of  Cuyet  is  thus  expressed,  X\«va«c  TtfioKXtloi, 

vhich  MM.  Ruhnken  and  Bruock  have  changed  to  KXtliat  Ti/io' 

,  tfXqof.     M.  dc  la  Rochette,  who  is  preparing  an  edition  of  the  Aniho* 

;  lo^a,  will  discuss  this  point  ofcriLicism. 

LXXXIV.  'Avi^p  Muplfot  —  rji  otivfitt  ^f  TpoiutifO  Hyroadtt,  a 
Median  hy  nation.  Xenophon  omits  his  name.  According  to  him, 
•  Persian,  who  had  been  slave  io  a  soldier  of  the  garrison  of  this 
citadel,  acted  as  guide  to  the  troops  of  Cyrus.  He  relates  ilie  taking 
cf  Sardis  likewise  somewhat  differently  from  our  historian.' 

Tp  —  M^^ift  a  rpirrpoy  fininXevt  Snp^f'wv  /^ovi-jr]  The  Onltf  one  lo 
which  Me/ct,  a/ormer  king  of  Sardis,  Sfe.  M.  Peyssonel  '  pretends 
that  history  makes  do  mention  of  Sardis  till  after  the  time  of  Ardys, 
too  of  Qyge*,  second  king  of  Lydia.  of  the  house  of  the  MermnadGc. 
He  certainly  did  not  foresee  that,  two  pages  further  on,  he  should 


-ARBl«et.Vn.Pcr«.Ci«e.Vol.  i).p.t. 

*  Id.  tbid.  p.  M. 

•  HoUnui  Nota  in  Sufifcui  Bjrnallal 
Bttitnis,  vof .  Biyfa.  p.  111. 
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htT«  occittioB*to  itate,  that  Meles  caused  ihe  t'tty  of  Sardii  Co  be 
siirrouDded  with  walla.  This  Meles  was  o(  the  race  of  the  HeraclidM, 
tlie  last  prince  but  one  of  that  house,  according  to*Eu$ebaus,  bat, 
tccordiog  to  Nicolaos  or  Damatcas,  niu<^  more  aocieot.  * 

M.  Peywonel  '  is  qiUlaken  likewise  in  attributtnf  to  Meles  the 
construction  of  the  walls  of  Sardis.  Herodotus  is  silent  on  the 
poiot.  He  contents  himself  with  relating,  that  according^  lo  the  advice 
of  the  proplicu  of  Tctrnessus,  he  caused  lo  be  carried  round  the  walla 
the  lioD  which  he  had  bad  by  a  concubine.  The  wall  then  must 
have  been  in  existeace.  This  concubine  was  not  a  conrtetan,  aa  M. 
Pcyssooel  esserta. 

Tov  X^et^a,  rir  oi  ti  roXXnnt  irttt]  The  lion  tphick  he  halt  had  fry 
a  covcubtHe.  The  absurdity  of  making  u  woman  to  bring  forth  a  lion 
caused  me  to  doubt  for  a  long  time  whether  Herodoiua  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  she  had  had  a  cbtid  who  was  named  l.eo.  But  after  re- 
flecling  that  the  text  twice  says  the  Uoo,  that  Herodotna  was  rery 
superfttilious  and  altogether  ignorant  of  natural  history,  which  wac 
TlUle  uodcratood  in  his  time,  and  that  if  there  had  beeo  no  prodigy 
connected  with  this  lying-in,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  to 
consult  the  pf0|ihet9  of  Telmcssus,  as  the  narrative  of  our  historian 
proves  was  done,  I  hsTe  decided  in  favor  of  the  reading  which  T 
now  present. 

TcXfmavivf  htaaitrruy]  Tht  prophets  of  Tefmeisus  had  predicted 
to  him.  I  have  followed  the  correction  of  Valckeuacr,  who  reads  eIiM> 
a&yrtiv  indeed  of  S(tr<i«'di-rwf .  It  is  certain  that  the  Telmisscans  were 
Dot  judges, Sttavraj,  but  prophets,  '  conjecloreset  Interpretes  porten* 
torum/  as  Cicero*  expresses  it.  But  the  notes  of  Wesseling  snd 
Valckenaer  maybe  consulted. 

IVei  TW  TfiitKou  Ttrpafiftirof}  Which  liMtki  totcardi  Mount  Tmotui. 
M.Peyssonel  appears  not  lo  have  understood  this  passage;  it  i> 
ih us  that  he  Itaoslalcs  it  :-^  "  Sardts  was  impregnable  on  the  side 
which  was  opposite  to  the  city  of  Tmolui."  After  the  specimen  which 
I  have  before  given  of  the  skill  of  the  French  Consul  in  the  Greek 
language,  I  should  not  have  stopped  lo  correct  this  mistake,  if  I  bad 
not  perceived  that  he  had  been  led  into  error  by  Ccllarius.  The 
work  of  the  former  gentleman  being  but  liltle  read,  would  rtot  lead 
to  any  material  consequence:  but  that  of  the  German  geographer 
being  consulted  by  those  who  wish  to  read  ancient  history  to  ad- 


*  Vv/tgt  •  Mocnitu,  p.  SM. 

*  XforvM*  iJym  Wfirm,  p.  M. 

*  lizocrpu  VaImh  n  Nicol.  Daswaccna, 


'  Vunn  t  Maca^iM.  p.  Sin. 
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vioLagpf  ihe  error  is  likely  to  be  propagated  and  gam  credit;  wtitcb 
considuiatlon  induces  me  to  expose  it. 

C«llarius  proves  *  by  several  auiliorilics,  that  Uiere  was  oear  Mount 
Tmolui  a  city  oftbe  sanutname.  M.  Bellanger  is  of  opinion  that  there 
never  was  aucb  «  cily.  He  probably  did  not  recollect  that  Tacitus 
reckoas  it  amongst  the  twelve  cities  of  Asia '  which  were  ovenhrown 
by  an  earthquake,  in  the  year  17  of  our  era.  Herodutus  does  not 
apeak  of  this  city,  as  CL-llarius  coQceired,  but  of  the  citadel  of 
Ssfdis,  9v\it  heiag  often  taken  in  that  sense.  Examples  may  be  seen 
fiirthcr  on,  ^  clx.  note  3.  Bat  I  am  the  less  inclined  to  assert 
positively  thitt  ii6\u  here  meaus  the  citadel^  aa  Polybiua,  in  speaking 
of  thia  same  quarter  of  Sardis,  remarks  that  it  is  extremely  craggy 
at  the  place  where  the  citadel  joins  '  the  city.' '  But  this  cannot 
affect  the  point,  that  the  city  of  Tmolus  is  wholly  out  of  the  question. 
But  let  ua  quote  the  entire  passage  from  our  historian.  'O  hi  MifXifi 
rarJi  ri  iXSo  Te7\oi  irepiereUcu  (ucmpe  rov  Aiavra)  rp  ^y  M/ia\oy  ri 
^(ft/tiov  THt  iK^iiXtot,  cctDiXtiyirv*  rvvrcv,  wt  tor  fi^pj^vf  re  Tut  dirorci- 
uov  ioTi  bi  nfiif  Tou  "VfjMov  TfTpaftfifyov  t^s  irdXioi.  Cellanus  tnus 
noders  the  lost  claus«  of  the  sentence :  '  est  autem  ca  pars  ohveraa 
of»pido  Tmolo.'  And  yet  the  construction  is  by  no  means  difficull. 
'E«Ti  ii  ro  rfr(  irtfXuic  Tcrpafiftivov  vpos  rov  TftitXnv  :'  it  18  on  Ltie  side  of 
ibc  citadel,'  or '  the  city,'  iK  the  reader  prefers,  '  which  faces  Tmolu».' 
If  Uerodolus  had  meant  to  aay  the  city  of  Tmolus,  he  would  hare 

written  tart  ii  -wpoi  rlji  rm  Tftir\ovTCTpaftftii'oi'  irt^Xiut.  IlerodotuS  and 
the  other  authors  eiprcss  themselves  alike.  1  shall  give  some  parallel 
phrases,  which  will  ahow  ihia  marc  clearly  than  any  thing  that  1  could 
urge.'  'U  ii  K«X4  avn]  'AxtH  KoXtefiivti,  iarl  yiv  LuceXavf,  irpui  hi 
TiipnyiaiP  Tfipaitftivii  ri^  lureAiiit:  '  this  place,  called  Culacta,  is, 
in  truth,  part  of  the  country  of  the  Sicilians,  but  of  that  part  of  Sicily 
which  looks  towards  Tyrrhenia.'*  To  H  npit  ri)r  ^w  n)i  aiou,  'that 
part  of  the  road  wtiich  looks  towards  the  east.'-^  Td  ^iv  vpos  itt  kckXi- 
Itiya  riJi  SinXfai  iiOuwoy,  *  they  ahaudoucd  the  eastern  part  of 
Sicily.' 

Reiake  '  wishes  us  to  read  rpif  tw  TfiUXm.  This  conjecture  appear* 
to  me  futile.  Herodotus  frequently  joins  the  genitive  with  trpot  in 
the  aaiue  Beuse< '  'EjiwAov  wpus  ^  re  Koi  Tayaiiot.  What  is  remark- 
■ble  in  this  example  is,  that  rpit  is  joined  both  to  the  genitive  and 
to  the  accusative.  It  is  useless  to  multiply  eiamplea  in  illustration 
of  a  pain  I  so  clear  and  simple. 


■  Nolia*  Orbia  Anttqat,  Vol.  Ii.  p.  1 13. 

*  Tacit.  A  ntml.  ILIi.  ii.  \  xNii. 

«  Polyb.  lib.  Tii.  S  i*.  V«(.  I.  |t.  7M. 

*  llcrodou  lib.  Ti.  ^uii. 
*I«l.iib>.  ij.^cliiti. 


/Ptudtf.  Sicvl.  lib.*.  ^«i.  VoL  i.  p. 
>». 

t  Srr  tlip  Vvioiii  Rcftdis^i  it  tke.wli- 
tion  of  WrtKling. 
*  llcTOduL  lib.  IT.  ^  ujtii. 
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Olrrm  hi)  i&pittt  re  i/Xiiticrtrai']  Tkua  SardtS  tra|  taicen.  Folyflcnuk 
relates  the  taking  of  this  city  somewhat  cliiTr-rcntty.  According  to 
that  nuthor,  Cjrrus'  took  advantage  of  a  liucc  which  he  hud  con- 
cluded with  Cr(Hu«,  to  edrance  liii  army,  aud,  haTtng  brought 
It  forward  under  cover  of  the  night,  took  the  city  by  cscalad«.  Craesus 
tiow«rer  aliU  remained  muter  of  the  citadel,  and  was  wailing  for 
succours  from  Greece :  but  Cyrus  having  put  in  chains  tlie  relations 
and  friends  of  those  who  dcffindGd  the  citadel,  exposed  them  to  the 
besieged  in  tliis  condition,  and  lignified  to  them  by  a  herald,  that 
if  they  would  surT«nder  the  place,  he  would  restore  to  Ihem  th« 
objects  of  tlieir  regard,  but  that  if  ibey  persisted  in  the  defence,  he 
would  liang  them.  The  besi^-ged  preretred  the  former  alternative. 
0,  The  account  of  Ctesias  ditTL-rs  csecntially  from  that  of  our  hiiitorian. 
8m  the  eitract  from  \m  Hisiory  of  Persia,  \  iv,  Vul.  vi.  with  my 
notes. 

This  city*  was  taken  on  the  same  side,  and  in  the  same  manner,  by 
Lagoras  of  Crete,  who  was  in  the  Kunricc  of  Antiochus  the  CJreat,  in 
the  3d  year  of  the  MIsL  Olympiad,  '214  years  before  our  era. 

LXXXV.  'Iv*']  The  toicr.  The  Greek  word  is  very  unusual ;  but 
it  is  fonnd  in  the  Pcrsfu  of  Alschylue.'  KanofiiXerov  lur,  '  mali  omi- 
utun  voccni;'  and  in  Uhesui,'  a  tragedy  attributed  lo  Euripides, 
aiftyytt  ivr  vtraKoim, '  fistolK  voccm  audio.' 

OlAi  ri  Qt  biiftfie]  And  it  maUeretl  lUtit  to  him.  "Hi  to  iKtintiu 
awftfrai  (ai  lOTopth^irai  /h^Xiotu  hiif*ftey,  *  him  lo  whom  their  narety 
and  tncceu  were  of  the  mo-st  consequence.'  The  Scholiast  has  ren- 
dered ttifepef  by  tifAa*  ^v, '  was  adTaniageous,' '  was  again.*  Hence, 
f^  iafopvr  sigoidcs  money  m  Polybius  and  other  uodern  authors,  as 
Cosaubon  ha*  remaiked  in  hisCuiuuii'iitury  on  the  lOlh  chapter  of  ifae 
Characters  of  Theophrastus. 

EIa«  H]  Cried  lu.  [lumbness  is,  in  most  instances,  rather  the 
cMuequenec  of  deafness  than  of  any  deficiency  in  the  organs  of 
speech.  If  the  son  of  Crcesus  had  been  deaf,  as  the  translalani  of 
Herodotus  would  represent,  how  could  he  have  pronounced  words 
which  he  had  never  heard,  and  to  which  he  could  not  have  attached 
•ny  ideat  I  know  that  in  latter  limes  personn  born  deaf  and  dumb 
have  been  uught  to  speak,  but  the  &on  of  Cra^•l»8  was  not  in  that 
situation.  His  father  had  used  nil  possible  means  for  his  cure  ;  and 
yet  he  remained  dumb  till  the  niomcut  when  his  father's  danger 
untied    his   tongue.     If  ihis  young    ma.n  had  been  dumb  only,  we 


■P«tymi  Straiegen.  lib,  vti-  tap. 'i. 
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tnigbl  conceive  inch  a  circuiottaaoe ;  but  that  a  per&on  born  deaf 
and  dumb  should  on  a  fuddrn  exercite  thv  faculty  of  epeecb,  is 
a  proiJigy  which  few  will  be  induced  to  believe.  It  should  be  re- 
mtrked,  ibm  llerodotue  in  no  wise  alludes  to  an  interference  of  ^ 
Gods.  An  exceunre  terror  might  imptrt  so  much  entr^y  to  thu  effort 
to  speak  ae  to  unloose  the  tongue,  and  enable  the  youtb  to  articu- 
late sounds  with  wbicb  be  was  already  fami1i»r.  In  fact,  we  tnuKt 
conclude  that  the  ion  of  Cncaus  wu  not  deaf.  See  above,  note  on 
S  xxxir. 

l\\ipi)v  ^lryaX^v\  On  an  immeHsr  pile.  Tbis  act  assumctt  features 
of  more  a^'gntvated  cruelly,  when  wc  consider  that  Cro'j'uti  was 
great  unele  of  Cyrus;  Aryeuis,'  lister  of  Crwsus,  having  married 
Astyages,  maiemal  grandfather  of  Cyrus.  Ctciiai  and  XetLopImn 
make  no  menlion  of  it.  Herodotus  does  not  take  upon  himtplf  to 
affinn  it :  beeawsc,  imnicdiaicly  ofier  the  assertion,  he  adds,  ri,v  {itf  hi 
mtieir  ruvra,  where  we  mnat  understand  Xiyovat,  '  it  Is  said.' 

Nrcolaos  of  Damascuii*  tells  tins  stoiv  in  a  very  romaotic  manner: 
he  calls  to  bis  aid  the  iniervenlion  of  the  son  of  Ccwsus,  a  Sibyl, 
and  the  oracles  of  /.oroanter — in  &hon,  every  thin^  that  can  alTect  the 
reader,  and  excite  his  w-onder.  Cynts,  according  to  him,  is  a  wise 
man,  a  philosopher:  he  opposes  the  death  of  CrcesuE,  the  Persians 
demand  it ;  Cyrus  is  compelled  to  atseot.  Then  foliows  a  most  pa- 
thetic interview  between  Crtpsus  and  his  son,  terminated  by  the 
father  embracing  him,  and  then  mounting  llic  fatal  pile.  In  the 
mean  timt  the  sibyl  Heropbila  appears;  and  from  an  elevated  spot 
delivers  her  oracle.  Cyrus  commnnicates  tt  to  the  Persians.  The 
latter,  iniugininfr  that  she  had  been  hired  to  shield  Croesua  from 
tlieit  vcn^i^ance,  more  intent  than  ever  on  his  death,  themselves 
set  lite  to  ibe  pile.  Cyrus,  touched  with  compassion,  commands  his 
foards  lo  extinguish  it;  the  violence  of  the  flames  pruvents  their 
ftpptoaching.  Tbalcs  announces  toCrtcsus  a  storm,  and  encourages 
liio)  to  await  palieatly ;  the  storm  comes  on,  and  the  fire  i^  quenched. 
The  Persians,  recognising  in  tbie  event  the  truth  of  the  oracles 
both  of  the  Sibyl  and  of  Zoroaster,  forbid  from  thenceforward  the 
burning  of  dead  bodies,  and  every  sort  of  pollution  of  the  sacred 
element. 

LXXXVI.  'tU  ht  Afia  fi4V  wpoirr^irat  niro]  That^  by  rAi>  thought. 
*  Cum  autem  hoc  ante  ipsum  MetisiMjt,  id  est,  in  mentcm  ci  vcnisset,' 
See  the  Ionian  Legion  of  yLniiUus  Portus,  under  the  word  wr.  1 
should  prefer,  however,  xaposr^vat,  as  in  the  edition  of  Thomas  Oale, 
if  this  readiitg  were  ophe!d  by  any  Ms. 

'Ek  r«AXJ>*  qa«](i4f]  Frtm  tht  long  tilenc*.    We  Rnd  Xtivtt-^nrj(ii*  >a 
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the  Mb.  &.  of  the  Royal  Jibrar;,  and  that  not  merely  in  Ihc  mArgia,  ac 
IS  stated  in  tbc  edilioa  of  Weiscling.  If  wb  adopt  this  reading,  we 
must  tiauslate :  '  and  having,  after  a  loof^  period  of  inunimation, 
(uue  k>of|^e  d^faillance.)  suffered  some  sigbs  to  escape....'  Ot 
ratbfir,  referring  it  to  ivivtmAfitPoy,  '  and  having  recorered  himself 
aAer  a  long  period  of  inanimation.'  'AvtyctKafttyon  signilits  aUo 
'  sigliiDg/  Wti  find  in  lle&ychius  ivtyiy^aTo,  iirriyatfir  ie  fi^Qovf, 
'  be  uttered  deep  sigltt.'     ."liicl  jn  Homer.* 

whkh  the  Pseudo-  Uidymus  explains,  oiwe't,  Arearivaltt  xai  »o\»  4yayr 
wvivtia. :  it  signifies  here, '  having  recovered  himtetr.'  Tliiti  aignifica- 
lion  Ualio  to  be  found  in  Hesyehius  :  'AvtytydtU,  Avaptveui,'  ha»irig 
recovered  Iiimself.'  Appian  often  uses  the  word  in  this  svnst:.  See 
'Aya^pm,  in  the  Index  to  Lhat  atiihor  by  M.  SohwctghKuier.  We  have 
also  in  Suidas,  AyrrryKiir,  drnvq^i.  Herodotua  usea  it  agaiu  in  tliis 
tcnic.  further  on,  ^  cxvr.  .'Emiliiis  Porlus  is  vroog  in  bis  Ionian 
Lexicon,  under  the  word  uytyet^afifyey. 

Tif  av  iyitwiai — wpotrifitioa — ii  \6yovt  i^Otiyl  H'hoic  eonvcrtatioit 
I  fhouid yrt/rr,  Sfc.  M.  Bi-llaiigtr  liad  translated  this  passage,  *  A 
man  for  whom  I  have  much  veneration,  a  wise  man  whom  I  with  all 
luDgs  could  havd  with  them,  that  tliey  might  edify  by  his  conversa- 
tion :  I  should  esteem  this  a  grcuter  advant^e  to  them  Ui&n  vut 
sumi  of^ld.' 

This,  besides  being  less  of  a  translation  tlian  a  paraphrase,  I  think 
does  not  convey  the  true  meaniog  of  Herodotus.  T])c  kings  who 
mi^hl  have  converted  wilh  Solon,  intoxicated  with  wealth  and  power, 
would  probably  have  profiled  as  Utile  by  his  discourse  as  did  Crissus 
himself  in  his  proepcrily.  But  this  prince,  whoou  the  pile  of  dcaih 
and  torture  called  to  mind  the  wisdom  of  Solon's  lessons,  then  with 
much  reason  prefers  them  to  all  the  riches  of  kings.  The  conversation 
of  thia  philosopher  would  doubtless  ihon  have  been  a  ra.ilerial  coaso> 
lation  to  him,  might  have  elevated  his  soul,  and  enabled  him  the 
better  to  endure  his  woes. 

In  adopting  the  translation  of  M.  bellanger,  we  must  make  vfitri 
T9p&yy9ii  relate  to  I'c  Kiyon  c\0civ ;  in  mioe.  irotft  rvpayyotai  relates  to 
fuy&\iiy)(filttnTtty,  understanding  otiamy. 

OTa  i^  r'irrat  wore  aiir^  Tayra  awv{h^{ia)i  rpnf)  ittifO*  tire]  Um- 
dtrttanding  that  alt  which  he  had  told  him  had  brm  eanfirmrd  by 
tubie^Htnt  ereufi.  Tlie  test  of  most  of  the  editions  is  terribly  per- 
plexed in  this  passage.     Oeinox*  has  corrected    it  by  the  Ms.  A.' 


•Hwei)  IHad.  lib.  six.  vers.  »4. 
IjcUntiiUna.  s«i.  p.  66. 
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ill  ihc  Rojal  library.  Wesselin^  hat  alio  nduptcil  ihe  same  readiog;, 
which  restores  to  Herodotus  bis  usual  clearness.  With  regard  lo 
the  conjecture  of  Geinoi,  who  does  not  approve  dTo^c/?rf  iV  ol,  because 
of  the  dative  avry  which  precedes  it,  and  wishes  »s  to  read  im- 
^litjKioi,  We»$eling  think*,  and  wilh  reason,  ihat  it  may  be  left  as 
it  19,  aad  that  nt/ry  oi  is  a  tmesis  for  fuvrf,  o(  wtiich  there  are  nu- 
merous examples. 

I.XXXVIf.  El  ri  01  Kfx'fO'ffH^*''"'  •'  a^roU  tiu^piiO*)]  If  his  offtringt 
had  brtn  agrrrabtc  to  him.  The  best  aiitViors  have  taken  a  pleasure 
in  uaitaiing^  Homer.  Herodotus  itssuredlj'  bad  in  his  mind  the  fol- 
lowtug  vcrec  of  that  poet : 

Iliad,  a.  vera.  39. 

Aristophanes  has  likewise  taken  it  for  his  model  in  his  comedy 
culled  Pax,  verse  385,  on  which  the  remarks  of  Bergler  maybe 
consulted. 

""Bx^jifMu  ifti  m-fareieaOat]  Pfrmaded  me  to  attack  you.  The 
f.exicon  oPTiineeus  cxphiinH  hrt^pat,  avaTrfiaas.  ^ee  upon  this  vord 
the  note  of  Ruhiiken,  p.  1 19  of  the  second  edition, 

LXXXVIH.  'A^XA  ^ipnval  re  ml  Symtat  rh  ad\  ft  i$  your  catth, 
i(t.  'Ayei*'  ral  ittipdy  tin;nifies  properly,  to  ptlla^ :  with  this  f^ifTer- 
cncc,  that  Aycn'  is  said  of  flocks  which  arc  driven,  or  of  men  who  are 
led  into  slarer;,  and  flptiy  of  all  inanimate  objects  which  can  be 
yarned  away.  Tlie  pxprcsaion  is  very  common.  I  will  citi^  only  one 
fliftmple  froDi  Xcnophon:'  Ma;^[i  re  iyiKiitrr  Kai  &r6  rovrov  tfrpr  xai 
Jiytr  abnvt.  '  Having  overcome  them  in  a  pitched  battle,  be  drove 
«way  iheir  calde,  and  carried  off  Iheir  gooils-' 
'  LXXXtX.  Atcmw]  /  consider  mytrif  obliged;  I  Miere  it  jutt. 
Oflij'tii  £<ratw/  '  I  consider  it  just  that  the  last  duties  should  bo  paid 
to  them.' 

*  XC.  'Afhfiot  fiaatMot]  Anateiseking.  (En  hommc  roi.)  This  «- 
prcssion  is  familiar  to  th«  Grcckb/  'Ayitp  ti  0ain\t.it  txBphv  ftyrirqi 
rii^, '  A  \s.ia^  looks  on  them  as  enemies.' 

■E«l  ro6  ►'V'6  TO¥  ohiitv]  On  tht  threshold  of  the  temple.  The  pro- 
fouod  respect  of  Ihc  oncipnts  for  their  temples  is  universally  known. 
Thpy  dared  not  enter  the  temple  properly  so  called,  or  vibut  they 
termed  the  *  Cella.'  They  stopped  on  the  threshold  of  the  door-way, 
niitl  there  consulted  the  god. 


■  Xenojikon  in  a\iu}»».  lib.  ii.  c^>.  «■■ 
*j«i- 


*  I'lutjpiri.  .Su[i|>Iic.  fvn.  6H. 
'  ]J.  ibid.  441. 
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tt  ia  uielew  to  multiply  examples. 

XCI.  n^pirmv  yoMoti^pr/tia  c(<n-Xt]m]  J*  punished Jor  tkt  crina 
of  hit  aiutttor,  jCtv  gtnerations  back.  (l>e  sop  ciuqui^nic  anc^tre.) 
'  Dicitia  cam'  vim  Deorum  esse,  iit  eliam  si  quia  morte  [laeDas  acc- 
UtrU  effugerit,  cxpetantur  ew  pinuoi  a  libcria,  a  oepotibua,  n  poa- 
teris.  O  miniin  (eciuitatem  Deorum  I  ferretne  civiias  ulla  latorero 
iatiuamodi  legis,  ul  coud«iiinaretur  &IJu*  aut  oupos,  si  pater  aul 
[tvua  dvliquis^ct  ^'  The  pliilosopber  Dion'  was  better  pleated  to 
lutn  it  into  ridicule.  "The  God,"  says  he,  "  who  &ltould  puoisli 
cliildraa  Fur  the  chines  of  Uicir  purciiis,  would  act  more  absurdly  than 
the  physiciao  who  should  admiiiiater  a  remedy  to  any  ouc  to  cute 
Llic  dtsvrdcr  of  his  father  or  Itis  grauUraihcr." 

Jn  the  lime  of  our  hiitoriant  the  ideas  entertjuoed  of  the  Dirioity 
wer«  very  remote  from  reason.  Correct  notions  oa  this  head  were 
confined  to  the  Jews.  We  read  in  Deuteronomy,  chap.  xxiv.  vers« 
16.  '  Non  occidentur  patres  pro  filiis,  uec  fiUi  propauibus,  aed  unos* 
(piiaque  pro  peccatu  suo  morietur.'  And  id  Eitekiel,  chap.  xvui. 
Tcrsc  20.  '  Aaima  qutu  peccaverit,  ipsa  luorielur;  Glius  nou  portabit 
iniquitatera  patria,  el  pater  noa  poitabii  iuiquitatem  ^> :  juatilia 
justj  super  eum  «rit.  «t  impietaa  impii  super  eum  erit.' 

nifiwrm  yoftoi]  Of  hit  fifth  anc€»ior.  "  Croesus  was  the  &(Ui 
dcM^eodaot  (torn  Gygcs,  comprisiDg  in  this  number  five,  the  laat  and 
the  firsU  The  kings  of  Lydia  of  the  housv  of  the  Mcrmnadoc  suc- 
ceeded each  other  io  the  following  order  :  Oyges,  Ardys,  Sadyatlfis, 
Alyaltes,  Crce^us.  The  method  gl'geaealggio  recWouiog  among  the 
anoGDt  Greeks  was  this :  in  computing  llie  number  of  ancestors  and 
detcendautj,  Uiey  included  the  twoextrenies, the  first  oflhe  ancestors 
aod  itic  last  of  the  doscendanis  whose  genealogy  they  were  recount* 
iiig.  According  to  this  mode,*  the  Pylhoncss  hud  foretold,  that  ihe 
Ilcraclidoc,  dethroned  by  Oyges,  should  be  avenged  on  the  hflh  de- 
sceadantof  Gyges,  iFr£i'ir^;irra»'airi>yo*'<»-r^yea>.  I  doubt,  oeverthe. 
1eas,wheLherlhismudcof  reckoning  was  general  amongst  the  ancients; 
for  Herodotua  remarLs,'  that  the  predicLiun  uf  llie  Pythoness  did  not 
greatly  disturb  either  ihe  Lydiana  or  their  kings,  as  they  never  under- 
stood its  meaning,  till  it  hud  been  confirmed  by  the  event.  It  should 
»eem  tliat  Cra»us  himself  did  not  rightly  comprehend  it,  and  that  he 


'Ciocr.  i»   NftUnk  DMnim,  lib.  ui. 


f.  71.  »  edit.  WjtLeDW'tui. 

•  HerodM.  lib.  i.  (  xiii. 

*  Id. ibid. 
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coitsi(tered  it  accomplished  in  the  untimely  end  of  hJa  son  Atys,  who 
was  ihc  fifUi  descendant  from  Ciygcs  by  anutlio  mode  orcompulalion, 
that  JE,  of  excluding  tiygo  liimself,  the  father  of  the  race.  Those 
who  pretend  to  infaUibility  do  not  like  to  express  themselves  clearly ; 
they  take  especial  cftre  to  select  ambiguous  words,  and  to  involve 
their  answers  in  a  holy  and  reverend  obscurity.  It  would  not  at  aU 
hare  answered  the  purpose  of  the  Pylhcnes?  to  express  herself  in  a 
dear,  precise,  and  intelligible  manner.  And  hence,  the  god  by  whom 
she  was  inspired,  Apollo,  was  called  Av^iar,  on  account  of  his  ambi^ 
guous  answers ;  though  some  authors  pretend  that  this  name  was 
giveo  him  in  signify  the  obliquity  of  the  snn's  course."* — Bellanoeb. 
'  Kdl  ab  red  6«ovj  And  not  thai  0/  the  Hod.  In  the  Mss.  D.  and  D. 
of  the  Royal  library  there  is,  ro)  tr&yl  roC  Otoh.  Tho  following^  pftra- 
graph  is  entirciy  omitted  in  the  Ms.  D. 

XCII.  'Ypiir<ivf)^iofoi\  A  fripod  af  golti.  We  must  not  confound 
the  tripods  of  the  ancients  with  the  utensil  commonly  known  by  that 
name  in  our  day.  The  tripod  was  a  vaae  supported  by  three  feet. 
There  were  two  kinds  ;  one,  uaed  at  rcstivais,  and  in  which  wine 
was  mixed  with  water:  others,  which  were  placed  on  the  &tet 
and  in  which  water  , was  heated,  'Flvp  Avfome  iroVXui'  t^o  rpj> 
■roit,  '  she  lighted  a  great  6re  under  a  tripod.'  Homer  eslU  iho 
flrsl  eori  iirtfoi,'  because  they  were  not  placed  on  the  fire.  This  is 
confirmed  by  Athenievs.  ^'Hv  /op  ro  Af^xi'lof  fiio  yifJi  rpvirohvy  .... 
Dvret  &'  i^rar  oi  /tiv  XtviWi,  tU  ofii  ror  otvay  lltKepayt-vof  ol  H  Xotrpa- 
X^i  '''  '^^  f^  tlup  i9ipftatvor  Kai  ifirvpi^ijrat.  'Theru  were  formerly 
two  descriptions  of  tripods  ....  some  of  which  were  not  put  on  thft 
fire,  but  served  to  nix  wine;  others  were  put  on  the  fire,  and  heated 
the  water  for  the  balhs.'  The  first  were  the  prizes  of  those  who 
triumphed  in  the  different  gnmes,  as  may  be  seen  In  various 
authors,  Oreek  and  Latin.  They  were  hung  up  in  the  temples.  The 
tripod  00  which  the  priestess  of  Delphi  sat,  was  not  im  deep,  and 
probably  was  Haltened  in  front.  With  this  difiereacv,  it  was  nearly 
like  a  cauldron,  and  was  also  called  Cortina. 

'  DsJphos  sdimnt  onv;iiU  Pti«bi  ■ 


Et  lociu,  ct  haniB,  el,  qn*s  habet  illn,  jilmetrK, 
Inlrentut-'ie  Himul  ;  corliiuiqui:  raddidit  itaO 
Uanc  idjto  vocobi. 


■  SuUsa,  ■DC.  Ao(lai,  Euiip.  Iplilg.  In 
"hurida,  vn*.  1018.  Slacrob.  SHomiU.  Lib. 
i.^xTii.  p.  148. 

*  Uona.  Od}M.  bk.  i.  «ar*.  UB. 


*  Id.  Iliad,  lib.  ii.  >n«.  1S3. 
'  Atkcu.  DcipowopL  lib.  ii.  ap,  U.  ■, 
ST.  f.  p.  M. 

'  (frill.  Metuporph.  lA.  x«.  t«n,6B|. 


CLTO.   nooK  r.   \  tcir: 

Tfir  «rfw«i'  ai  wflXXoi]  Ti«  grtuter  part  of  tht  cohmnt.  The  lonians 
conMd«red  as  feminine  msny  words  wtiicli  in  the  coiriuod  tongiio 
wen  KfefTed  lo  ihe  masculine  ^tender,  such  as  timv.  *  Xalpovitt  yitp 
o&T«i  {'Imrtt)  iRiXAA  rAv  onftArur  d/Mrri'im  orra.  0qXi>«Mt  «c0fp«ty*  oI«»' 
njf  clora  ml  r^f  MafMOuvs.     tfec  also  infni,  aata  4.  on  \  XClt. 

'Er  j^  n^v^iri  rJK  Jv  licX^TviJ  Tb  /Aat  of  MinervM' Prmuu  at 
DHjfhi.  There  was  kt  Delphi  a  t«mpl«  ol'  Miaurva  Pronisa,  Tl^- 
MM.  This  is  positivelt  asserted  by  Hca^chiut.*  Its  situation  op- 
poaite  lo  thai  of  Apollo,  had  caused  it  to  be  so  oamed.  We  find  in 
SuidiUt*  btra/idf«r4  rii  Tapa  i^A««h  'A9^r&  Ylpivotay  itk  ru  irjitw  row 
rQ99  l^vvOai.  At  the  6r«t  glancc  it  is  evident  that  we  must  correct 
rifvva/n.  **  They  gave  at  Delphi  the  name  of  Prontea  to  a  Minerra, 
beeniise  it  was  placed  hcforc  the  temple."  This  correction  is  further 
anihoriied  by  the  Etymolo^ciim  Magnum,  p.  6fKl.  where  wc  read 
Xlpot^(a  'AOfWi,  AyaA/tarat  o»w^a*  hia  ru  wpo  rov  vaou  iv  A«X^»Tf  ^- 
rAvai.  "  Miaerra  Proaofa,  the  name  ofa  itatue,  became  it  was  placed 
before  the  temple  of  Delphi."  Pausanias  '  says,  "  the  fourth  rumple 
of  Minerva  was  called  Pronwu.  In  it  was  shown '  a  buckler  of  gold, 
which  Croesus,  kinf;  of  I.ydia,  had  otfered  to  Minerva  Proniea,  before 
PhDomelus  had  pillaged  it,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Delphi  say."  II  is 
dear,  thst  in  these  passa^s  of  Pausanias  we  must  read  XJpotala, 
and  not  DptJi-aia.  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  speaking  of  the  Persieos 
who  went  lo  Delphi  to  piling  the  temple  of  Apollo,  says,  that  they 
odfaoced  as  far  ai  the  temple  of  Minerva  Proneea,-^  ToonXQAy  fiiv 
fi^Ttp*  r«v  fao*  r<K  I  Ipovafn*  'A9vvar ;  and  a  few  lines  lower  dowo,  he 
adda,*  that  the  Delphiani  «rected  a  trophy  close  to  the  lempl«  of 
Minerva  Pronsa:  TpDirntut-  ttirriiiap  wph  ra  r^i  X\f«tfalat  'AS^vAs 
itpir.  1  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting;  a  passa^  of  Parlhenius  :* 
riftf  h'  fip«  TvXvi  t}\t  ToAif  Zpfuv,  r«v  rim  txtfiitw  iv  ry  Tift  Wparaias 
'AflivvAs  lepy.  We  should  read,  krTy  r^t  Wiunrafat'AStiv^t  Ivpf :  '  She 
passionately  desired  ibe  necklace  of  Eriphyta,  which  was  iu  the  temple 
of  Minerva  Pronsa.' 

It  is  true,  that  temples  were  erected  in  honor  of  Minerva  Pronm, 
"Minerva*  is  the  wisdom  of  Jupiter:  this  wisdom  is  identical 
with  his  providence:  and  therefore  temples  were  erected  to  Minerva 
Praomu"    It  is  coaoooDly  considered  that  Demoslbenes  alludes  to  it 


^IWjrb.  *ai^.  HMfWai.  '  U-  il><J.  lin.  II. 

i  StfidM,  V4C.  npi»a»  rt  OfiroM'/Jh^.  '•  I'aillirDlna  lUi  unatoriu  tffKlkxiIlais, 

'  PMuan.  fbocir.  lin  lib.  I. CBp.viU. p.  oi>-  xiv-li-  HD. 

trill.  '  I^mrauL  do  Niiuii  Uvgrvn,  op.  m*. 

•M.ibid.  b.  HIT.  r-  \*i- 
/  l>udor.  Sicul.  lib.  zL  ^  li*.  V«l.  I.  p. 
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ill  his  Harangue '  a^ninst  Arlfttogiton :  but  I  think  the  l«xt  li«s  been 
altered. 

1.  It  oiusL  be  a  temple,  aod  not  a  chapel  such  as  we  eee  lin 

Catlioiic  cburcbes,  s>  Mr.  Taylor  imnginei;  oltterwine  Detnottbanei 
uever  could  call  it  fiiytarot  riiii, '  a, very  lar^c  temple'  * 

2.  It  wa&ab  the  entrance  of  that  loTCpollo/rvOvtcifft^vrtrlcro  i«|Mc: 
which  <»aiisfipB  me  that  it  is  the  same  as  that  mentioned  by  Hero^ 
clotus,  Diodorus  Siculus.  and  Pausanias,  and  that  con&equontly 
we  must  read,  llffot-aiar  'A6qmi. 

I  know  tliat  iMr.  Taylor  discovcretl  an  i^lcgant  nntithesis'  between 
the  diispair  of  Aristogitot)  and  tht-  pravidcnco  of  Minerva ;  but  t  be- 
lieve it  to  Uave  no  more  real  exiMence  tb»n  that  which  Demosthenes 
ft  few  hues  further  od  atlt^m^ts  to  ratte  between  juslice,  equity,  mu- 
de»ty,  tmpudeiice,  calumny,  perjury  and  ingratitude.  But  1  will 
give  the  whole  |>a»«iigr&(  and  leave  the  reader  to  judge  for  bim»cir. 

"  In  all'  the  cities,  temples  and  altars  have  been  raised  to  the 
diHeretit  gods  ;  and  amotigil  others,  wc  see  at  Delphi,  the  vast  and 
magnificent  temple  of  Minerva  Prousea  (not  Pron<ea),a  powerriil  and 
beneficent  goddcsit.  It  is  near  the  entrance,  and  exactly  opposite  to 
that  of  Apollo,  who,  being  a  god  and  a  prophet,  knows  by  virtue  of 
these  two  cha'mctcrs  what  will  be  luoBt  advantage' <]iii{.  Rut  no  altar 
is  erected  to  riiipuduuce  and  mad  presumption.  Nature  lias  railed 
altars,  In  the  hearts  of-all,  to  justice,  to  equity,  and  modesty  ;  ihe 
laws  have-^  raised  ih«iii  too,  and  utl  citizens  ought  to  render 
them  public  homage.  But  none  have  been  erected  to  iuipudiinre,  to 
calnmny,  to  perjury,  and  to  ingratitude;  vic«s  which  are  all  found 
cortccDtratcd  in  Aristogiton." 

But  if  mad  presumpltoQ  had  been  here  set  in  oppoaition  to  the  pro- 
vidence of  Minervit,  iiiipuOcnctf  must  likewise  stand  opposed  to  Apollo. 
But  for  this  there  appears  no  reason.  The  second  antithetris  appears 
to  me  quite  as  chimerical. 

All  that  Demcothcnes  wished  to  say,  in  my  opinion,  is,  that  men 
have  rallied  altars  to  the  gods,  tu  justice, &c.:  but  that  Aristogiion 
saciiliced  inhishe.irt,  to  impudence,  to  calumny,  tomud  preeuniplinn, 
perjury,  and  ingratitude. 

To  reconcile  the  two  opinions,  if  U  only  necessary  to  suppose  that 
the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Delphi  was  properly  named  ■  Pronoea,'  bat 
that  from  its  situation  it  was  also  called  '  Pronxa.  * 


■  Drmusih.  tt  u)ll-T*vl(ir,  Vol.iii.  p. 
»  Id.  ibid.  p.  41)7.  ex  Hit.  P»m,  par. 


<<lbul,  M|i.  5t7. 
'  Ibid.  p.  470. 

'I  hsrvfolloitRl  Mi. Taylor'* cocree- 
bra. 
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i.y  HpoT^ffOpffi  rpffi  MiA)iatv>'J  In  the  eountty  of  tke  Milesians, 
The  feoiiQine  aiticls  in  the  ubove  passnge  lia<i  given  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  to  the  locicnt  cHtics.  Pliilcmoii,'  in  h»  Miscellanies,^  rtnt 
vvjifilKToit,  remarks,  that  "  no  Greek  would  have  dared  to  put '  th« 
Uranchides'  in  ihc  feminine,  and  that  as  Herodotus  was  a  more  atten- 
tive find  accurate  writer  than  the  roet,  this  fault  ought  not  to  be  im- 
ptiled  to  bini,  but  to  the  copyisls,  who  tind  added  at,  aad  many 
other  errors  which  are  to  bo  found  in  his  history,  as  well  ai  W 
those  of  Tliucjdides  and  of  Philislus." 

This  authority  induced  Gronovias  10  consider  tbe  text  as  corrupt. 
Bat,  if  he  had  given  hitnself  the  trouble  of  reading  the  rest  of  th* 
page,  t  think  he  would  have  chan^d  hii  opinion. 

"  In  reading  Herodotus,"  continues  Philemon,  *  **  1  was  astonished 
to  find  this  error  in  so  accurate  a  writer:  but  on  reaching  the  end  of 
.  the  book  on  Egypt,  which  in  the  second  book,  ]  found  that  Hero- 
dotus had  faid  again,  in  the  accusntive,  AviQiiKtv  cii  ^pay^ihai  rat 
MtXi;a/w*'.  I  then  no  longer  resided  this  feminine  article  as  a  fault 
of  the  copyists,  bat  as  a  anode  of  speech  peculiar  to  the  toniuns. 
There  arc  manyLWords  which  they  nre  in  the  habit  of  tnaking  femi- 
nine, sucli  as  AiBot,  K/wf,  MapaBmv," 

HafToXivv  ir  'AXvarrta  fiir  naiit  Kpoinv  ii  &it\^6i]  Pa»laltom 
vat  the  ion  9J  AlyalU*  and  brothrr  of  (Vmiu.  There  ia  ereiy 
appearatice  that  it  was  of  this  Fanluleon  that  Serenus  meant  to  Bpiftk 
in  his  Dicta  Memorabilia, ' 

*'  W^n  Crcesus  came  to  the  throne  of  Lydia,  he  admitted  bis 
brother  to  a  share  in  the  re^al  authority.  A  Lydian  said  to  him: 
The  sun  furnishes  to  man  all  the  wealth  which  the  earth  produces  ; 
without  bis  beat,  it  could  produce  nothing.  But  if  thtie  could  be 
two  suns,  we  should  hare  reason  to  apprehend  that  every  thing  would 
tre  burnt  np  and  destroyed.  The  Lydians  admit,  for  this  reason, 
of  one  king  only,  and  look  on  him  as  their  protector  and  preserver  ( 
bat  they  nerer  can  endure  two  at  the  same  time," 

'Eri  Kri^u  IXxtv  hti^ifit]  Tkan  lu  cmflltf  put  la  death  him 
who,  Sfe.  Up  lo  the  present  time  it  has  been  usual  to  read,  M 
Kva^ijtm  {Xkmv  bti^ipt,  '  killed  htm  at  iho  house  of  a  fuller  of 
d«t]i,  to  which  be  had  bad  hiin  dragged.'  The  absurdity  of  tbt» 
lignitication  has  been  exposed  by  Bergler.  ^  He  was  the  first  wh* 
proposed  (o  r^ad  M  t-yn^o*,  which  appears  (obe  the  true  reading,  and 
has  been  adopted  by  Wesseling.  Kvcufun,  according  to  the  cxplanatioa 

'  Porpbjr.  QuKtt.  lliMMr.  Qa.  viii.  p.        *  Id.  ibid.  p.  scU.  Ua.  II.  &tae. 
KcL  Ha.  •.  A  Ibw  ct  xdi.  wx  Eda.  Bar.        '  Stob.  8«m.  il«.  p.  8SS. 
uati.  '  An.  EnMtitw.  aaao  ITIO.  |i.  ttl. 
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,orSuidn>,  ■  of  HeHychiun,*  anti  of  Tiraraua,*  is  an  inslrumcnt  fur- 

tiihetl  wilh  poiau,  tiot  unlike  the  teasels  used  by  fullers  to  dress  clulh. 

and    with   which  instrument  they  executed  criminala.     The  reader 
iniay  consult  the  notes  of  HcnisterhuL'i  on  Hesychius,  and  those  of 

Buhnken  on  TimffiUB.     Varinus  Pho.vorinus''  uses  a  similar  cxptes- 

uon,  and  perhaps  copied  it  from  these  lexicons. 

Uorheck  remarks  in  his  notes,  that  Plutarch,  de  Malign.  He- 
Lxodoti,  p.  658.  reads  iiri  ra^w.  He  might  have  perceived  that  it  was 
•  %  typographical  error,  which  ibc  editor  had  omitted  to  corr«ct.  Ru- 
IaUus  had  found  out  this  error  in  Stephens's  Plutarch,  p.  1577.  But 
[it  does  not  occur  in  the  edition  of  Aldus  cf  1509,  p.  1036.  line  15. 
^  where  we  read  ^i  v&ipov,  aud  not  ini  tvaptiitn/j  as  Mr.  Dorheck  as- 
[•erts.  But  perhaps  he  was  speaking  of  the  Herodotus  of  Aldus, 
iHrhiUt  Wesseling  and  I  had  id  view  bis  edition  of  Plutarch,  de 
[Slalign.  Herod. 

4/K(i  'tiiftev  €.  r.  X.]  There  is  to  be  sern  there,  kowevrf,  a  work.  All 
that  follows,  down  to  the  words,  '  of  all  the  people  ihat  wu  kuow,* 
in  the  subsequent  paragraph,  is  omitted  io  the  Ma^  B.  iu  the  lloyal 
[Xibrary.  Clearchus*  relates,  in  Uie  &rst  book  of  his  Erotica,  that 
Oyges  had  raised,  in  memory  of  a  mislress  whom  he  greatly  tovcd,  a 
moouracnt  heaped  up  of  earth  so  high,  that  in  passing  through  the 
country  on  that  side  of  the  Tmolus,  it  could  be  seen  the  whole  way, 
as  well  as  by  all  tlic  inhabitant),  of  Lydia,  look  which  way  they 
would.  The  Lydians  called  it,  down  to  his  time,  '  the  monuiueDt  of 
the  Courtesan.' 

The  monament  of  which  Clearchus  speaks,  is  certainly  that  of 
Alyattes.  As  (he  greater  part  of  it  had  been  consLructed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  courtesans,  it  was  imagined  in  after  times  that  it  had 
been  built  for  one  of  that  class ;  and  a^  tlicrc  had  been  but  one 
prince  powerful  enough  to  execute  it,  it  was  attributed  to  Gyges. 

This  monument  still  exists,  though  in  a  very  dilapidated  slate; 
Chandler,  who  is  an  excellent  judge  of  these  matters,  saw  it  in  his 
travels. -^ 

Tow  yap  f>ii  Av&vv  itiftov  at  6iiyaripe%  •xopytvoi'Tat  xtttratj  All  the 
damsfia  in  the  country  of  the  Lydians  abandon  tkem*thr$  io  pro- 
ttitution.  Ctearchus  <  relates,  io  the  4tb  Book  of  bis  Lives,  that 
"  the  Lydians  having  given  themselves  up  to  effeminata  luxury,  had 

*  SuidiLi,  IOC.  Viydpos.  '  Alhcn.  DtipnoMpli.  lib.  siii.  cap.  iv. 
<'  UvKvch.  *oc.  M  Krifmr  iKumr-               ]>■  973.  A. 

•Lexicon    vocum  PlstoBjcanun,  toc.  /TraTeliui AslkUinorijp.MS. 

Ki4^f.  *  Atbn.  DcipaMOph.  lib.  idi.  cspx  iii> 

*  VMiin.  PliiTaiiB.  roc.  Ey^ot.  |>.aW).  p.  SIS.  E.  |>.  6IA.  A. 
»in.  ». 
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arnYt^l  Bt  sDcli  n  pitch  of  infamif,  as  lo  collect  together,  in  a  place 
which  from  ihis  Iransaclion  received  the  name  of 'Ayi*-,  •  ihepiace  of 
Combar,  the  Circus,'  the  wivca  and  daugliters  of  their  alavw,  for  the 
purposo  of  gialifving  their  brutal  pasiionii.  Softened  by  tuxarioua 
vice«,  they  adopted  iKb  manuera  of  woniun.  Oniphale,  one  of  iboae 
«hohadb«en  thus  outraged,  took  advaolage  of  their  eireminacy  to 
ascend  the  throne,  and  was  the  first  who  puDialicd  them  as  they  de- 
■errod.  To  obey  a  woman  wlio  devoured  her  snbjecta,  is  a  proof  of 
their  degradation.  As  she  was  haughty  and  iasoletit,  and  Iong«d  to 
arengc  the  outra);e  she  liad  suiTertid,  she  abandoned  to  the  pasEiona 
of  the  sUtea  the  daughlers  of  tlie  citizens,  in  tiie  very  place  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  their  ono  unworthy  pleasures.  She  caused 
them  to  be  assembled  by  force,  and  sliut  them  up  with  their  slaves. 
The  Lydiana,  triiiiiog  to  palliate  by  a  less  infamous  appellation  the 
bitter  humiliation  of  this  traosaction,  call  the  place  llie  Combat  of 
Women,  Tlie  tender  Combat." 

Kai  rikot  (Auioi)  wofipm  wpaayayorTft  vfip^n  rat  rSi'  fiXAwy  (IcgO. 
iaiXMr)  yvyalvoM  *al  irapQirotn  ti  (legend,  tit)  to»  rixoy  rcr  Ika  r^v 
wpa^tr  'Ayyeuya  (legend.  'Ayiya)  trX^Oevra  B»vayoiTt<  HfSptSoi',  kui 
riKn  rut  liivyht  diroOiiXirrfliiTU.  n^XaZayro  roi>  r&y  yvvnurui-  (Hai/.  ^to- 
ittfi  sal  yii»'nim  TiffiayroT'  i  /Ji'o*  tfytro  airr&ii,  pmc  rwf  v}3ptaOr!aii*if 
"OfifaXnv,  ^rif  »pt*fi(  Kartf^e  ftiw  rift  cit  Avhoin  Tfwrovffijs  n^wpfai. 
To  TOp  vwu  yvvatnif  iipyyivOnt  a^pi^oftiyovf,  vfj^ctot-  lari  (Hat.  Oloa 
oZy  Kai  aiiTii  iinl\u9rot  koI  kftvvQftirt)  rnt  ytvofityat  avrn  itfwr^pov 
iflp€U,  Tvii  Iv  r^  irtiAn  iov\»ti  ra*  rir  h*<neoTi>v  napQiwot  *libuncf,  ik 
^  rivY  rpit  httivwr  iiflpioQii.  Eit  roCrof  eif  irvraBpolffnffa  fter'  if&ytitit, 
rvyntricXetfft  nit  hoiiKiM  rat  btawairat,  EOtf  d  Avbol  rd  rtxpoy  rflt 
rp4Mittft  ii  jroj0>i  $6 fin  at  (legend.  vxQKOpiiofityoi)  tow  rtfvoy  KoAg^ffi  Tf»- 
rauMi'  ayAra,  yKwciy  AfKwva  (legend.  Aywra). 

This  proititnlion,  then,  which  became  a  custom,  bad  its  origin  in 
tbo  revenge  ofOmphale. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  account  for  some  slight  altcraiions  which  I 
have  made  in  the  test  of  Athentcus.  1.  1  have  written  rir  bovKtiir 
iaaiead  of  r&y  AAAwp.  What  indeed  did  Clearchus  mean  to  say  by 
'  the  wives  of  the  others  V  if  he  meant  the  wives  of  the  other  citi- 
zens, it  would  be  absurd.  Neither  can  it  be  applied  to  the  slaves, 
since  he  bad  not  previously  spoken  of  masters  and  slaves.  It  is  not 
lUtely  that  a  civilised  people  should  have  habitually  prostituted  their 
wirea  and  daughters,  unless  urged  by  some  powerful  auperstitiuu. 
I  have  therefore  substituted  riy  ioiXuy,  '  the  wives  and  the  daugfa* 
ters  of  the  slaves.'  Let  it  not  be  objected  to  me,  that  one  of  tJie 
outraged  persons  was  Omphale,  and  that  she  was  either  wife  or 
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daa^hter  of  JardanuH.accordio^  Id  loine  authors;  for  llifrso  Aalltorn 
may  liave  advancud  that  fuel  on  iniufiicteat  grourrdi,  finding  that 
•he  became  a  qae«n  in  the  course  of  cvenu.  U  the  Lydian  woinvn 
had  been  at  that  time,  which  is  altogether  improbable,  entirely  aban* 
doQed  to  prostitution,  thero  ia  every  reason  to  presume,  that  the  wives 
and  danghteni  of  their  kio^  were  exempted  from  the  cuiitom.  Cm- 
phale  wu  herself  a  stare  of  Jardanus.  Herodotus  neens  to  insinuate 
it  ^  TU.  as  well  U  Dion  Chrywsloin,  who  says,  thai  Hercuk'B  did 
not  disdain  the  bed  of  a  alave  of  Jardaoua,"  from  which  sprung  the 
kia^  of  Sardis.  [  am  aware  that  Diodorns  Siculus  maWes  a  dls- 
tinclion  between  ihe  slave  of  Umphale  and  th«  prinrcs!)  nflhat  name; 
bat  1  ail)  inclined  to  believe  that  out  of  one  person  he  has  manufac- 
tured two. 

2. 1  read  cIi  instead  of  si.   £i  teems  to  b«  a  typographical  error. 

3.  'AyvtZya  is  not  Qre«k ;  if  it  were,  it  could  signify  nothing 
else  than  a  *  chaste  place,'  a  term  which  applies  but  ill  to  the  ftcencs 
witnessed  there,  unlesi  we  suppose  it  so  named  by  nntiplirasis. 
It  is  better  to  read  AyCva,  as  may  be  seen  at  the  end  of  the  quo- 
tation. 

4,  I  substitute  irompiSofUvot,  which  is  the  proper  tcnn  in  this 
•itoation,  for  irjroxf>'^''f**''"i  which  drves  nut  make  kooA  seiise. 

B.  'Ayeiira  Cannot  subsist;  the  sense  do«3  not  permit  it.  1  read 
ArtfiHi,  which  is  perfectly  intolllgible,  and  requires  only  the  dropping 
of  one  letter. 

Jost  as  1  was  on  the  point  of  sending  this  to  press,  it  occurred  to 
rae  to  compare  this  passage  with  Aldut's  edition,  and  I  there  found 
elt  for  el,  ifTCKoptSoftiyot  for  vwv)(jnSo/ii:roi,  and  Aywi-n  for  Ayruva. 

M.  I^efehvre  Villebnine  did  not  doubt  that  the  text  was  corrupted. 
8ee  his  translation  of  Athenteus,  Vol.  iv.  p.  427. 
'  *Ec8i2<5ai«  a  tttirai  iuihas]  Tkty  have  tke  right  of  ckotming  thrir 
hiubandi.  The  Greek  implies,  '  They  give  themnclrcs  in  marrtagf*.' 
Ec^/2(•);lt  in  said  properly  of  a  father  who  gives  hi.t  daughter  in 
marriage,  who  commits  her  to  ihe  hands  of  her  husbaud.  And  it  was 
this  right  which  the  girls  assumed  to  themselves. 

XGIV.  ^ifugfui  jyJvffoO  cnl  Apyvpim]  Coin  c/  gold  and  of  tiltrr, 
m  it  scarcely  possible  to  decide  what  people  fitstt  struck  gold  coin. 
According  to  Bome,  it  was  Phido,  king  of  Ai^s,  *  and  accordmg  to 
others,  Dcmodice,   wife  of  king   Midas.     Herodotus  attributes  the 


•  Dro  OiryMtton.  Ont.  xr.  p.  S».  B.     He  «ai«  hn  Herittodic.^.     Sm  alw  H.>tfc 
'GlynwIoK-  UiCD.  f.  IWH.  titi.6(.il>.    <l4i(Bi  on  Cliido,  Book,  n.  ^  cxxiii.  nulv* 
0».  lia.  IS.  llenclldre it  Policii^  p.  m.     H6.  XI ». 
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inYGntioD  to  ihe  Ljrdians ;  Xenophanes  of  Colophon  '  is  of  the  simc 
opiaion,  and  Etutathius  suppurU  biiu.* 

Ka»^o(|  TAroccHpathu  of  adfttterijier eaiear).  The  Latin  trani- 
lators  have  rendered  Kuvi^Xm  iyirorro, '  CaupoooexlJlcrunt,'  That 
ii  not  correct.  The  '  capelos'  was  properly  the  dealer.  "  That  kind 
of  trade,"  »nya  Plato,  '*'  iij  which  one  man  selU  the  worlc  of  otheri, 
is  calk'd  Mera/JXqrict^,  (that  is  10  my  burlcr,  or  trade  by  exchange.) 
The  !>aie  which  is  made  in  the  city,  and  which  is  nearly  half  of  the 
above,  is  il  oot  called  KoTqAn.-^?''  Aristoptiane*'  csills  a  dealer  in 
thicldfl  cavgAoi  &iT^iiMiy,  not  because  be  made  the  shieIdH  himself,  as 
the  Scholiast  has  it,  but  because,  receiving  them  from  the  workman, 
be  sold  them  again.  This  clasa  of  men  were  very  much  despised; 
for  which  Cicero  assies  the  following  reason  :'  "sordid!  putanturqai 
niercantur  a  Mcrcaloribus,  quud  statim  vcudant  carius;  nihil  ettioi 
proGciuot,  nisi  admodum  meuliantur." 

This  expression,  misunderstood,  has  occasioned  M.  Go^Ct-'  to 
imagine  that  the  Lydians  were  the  first  people  who  esUblished  hotels 
or  taverns  in  their  conntry. 

Tiv  aWi^v]  Thf  ethart.  \Vc  must  write  rmv  a>>Xitv  with  the  Mss. 
A.  and  G.  in  the  Royal  Library,  and  not  rwr  AAX<4»-  with  Wesseling. 
A  line  higher,  Herodotus  says,  that  Uie  Lydians  invented  tbs 
game  of  ball ;  whiUt  Auagallis,  the  grammarian  of  Corcyra,  attri- 
butes th«  inrention  of  il  to  Nausicaa.  '  It  is  of  a  ball,  that  Suidas 
speaka,  and  not  of  the  sphere,  as  the  celebrated  Newtou  supposed. ' 
Tlie  passage  in  Suidas  doe&  not  appear  to  me  at  all  equivocal ;  but  if 
it  were  so,  let  as  east  oar  eyes  upon  Aihcnceus,  Book  i.  chap.  xii. 
p.  14.  E.  and  I  am  persuaded  thai  the  doubt  will  disappear.  The 
learned  Cardinal  Quiiini  *  corrected  this  error  of  Newton.  I  wai 
not  acquaiQled  with  bis  work  when  1  published  my  first  oditioi). 

nA»)f  T««ff«v]  Exttpling  countert.  I  have  preferred  trauslattng 
the  v«09oi  of  the  Greeks  by  the  term  '  game  of  Counters,'  altiiough  it 
afford  no  definite  idea,  rather  than  by  thai  of  *  game  of  Draughts,' 
which  would  only  give  an  erroneous  one.  The  game  was  played  with 
dice  and  counturs;  and  skill  was  capable  of  rectifying  the  errors  of 
chance.  It  appears  to  me  that  'Terence  alludes  to  this  kind  of  game 
in  the  following  passage: 


*  JoliiPollac.  Onoinaai.  llb.ix.  as.  tt. 
sofB.  Ixxxiii.  p.  iocs.  Ilenul.  de  Polit. 
p.  Ml. 

*  ConiMntW.  i*l  Di>:ni;>.  Pcr!«g«(.  p. 
UB.Ml.>.lte.  ulC. 

'  ilU.  SophitC  Vol.  i.  p.  ZU.  O. 
'  AiiMa|ih.  IV.  *cn.  44T. 


'  Ckn-  de  OiBciW.  Ub.  i.  (  xUi. 

/  Do  I'OrlfiiK^M  Lobe,  deiAni,  eld« 
Scicac**,  Vol.  L  p.  378. 

'  3oi<ltt,roc.  'ArayAjAit,  Vol.  i.  p.  ISff. 

'  Qmaolocie  dc*  auciauRoytivsies,  p- 
8«. 

•  Prinontia  CarcTTR,  cap.  vri.  pJfT. 
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■  Jta  tIu  V.  bontlmim,  quasi  cum  ludu  (easvria ; 
Si  itlud,  <iiimlKaziBieopuMt;octu,  mn  cwUt; 
lllnd,  <]aod  ceciJit  KiTle,  id  trt«  iit  corrigni. 

It  U  probable  that  (be  game  in  fjocstion  bore  considerable  resem- 
bTancd  to  one  of  those  games  of  BackgAtnmon  common  in  Europe. 
M.  Simon  *  seems  to  cnnfonnd  this  game  with  that  which  was  calJed 
*  durvdccim  Scriptoruin :*  at  least  Ernesti'  affirms  that  the  'Scrip, 
tnnim  ludiis'  was  out  played  with  dice ;  that  it  was  the  same 
which  the  tnodern  Greeks  call  Z<ir)>ii.-ioi,  and  dial  it  was  like  the  game 
or  Chess  :  but  Saumaisc,'  by  nbose  Ctstimony  be  seeks  to  corrobo- 
rate his  view,  poailirely  asserts  that  the  game  which  ihc  Greeks 
called  noTtifi  was  played  with  dice  and  coiitiiers  :  thai  l!ie  Romans 
caltfd  them  '  tcsserre,  alca,  tabula,  duodecim  Scripta.'  Tlie  foUowiiij 
epigraxn  sapportt  the  opinion  ofSauinaise: 

'  OiMalw  Midpiii  «ub  jkcUi  cmIcuIiu  nditnt, 
DiKertAuiqiip  atiiut  cnottidiu  Bl(|ue  rubcD.t. 
Qui  quamm  pnrili  M:ri]ktciTum  trnmilc  curnni, 
li  cspiel  IMliiiiirD,  i[u<rin  bouii  falK  juvaQl. 

M.  SimoD  aUo  refers  to  it,>  but  iu  an  inaccuiato  manQcr.  Grono- 
vias  proposed  reading  at  tlie  last  verse, 

Is  cafi«t  pilmani.  qurm  b«tio  jacts  juvnit. 

The  Latin  translator  has  rendered  the  word  vtami  by  '  calculi.'  It 
is  true  that  strictly  it  means  so;  but  when  tbc  question  concerns  a 
game,  a  game  played  with  dice  and  counters  is  always  understood. 

AlhcnmuE  reproaches  Horodolua  with  having  said  that  games  were 
invented  ia  the  reign  of  Atys,  during  a  period  of  lamitic,  and  in  order 
to  prevent  the  people  from  dwelling  on  their  misery ;  whereas  Uoiner 
in  his  Odyssey*  describes  the  Kame  games  as  an  amusement  of  his 
heroes.  To  this  I  have  two  replies  to  make :  I  si.  The  game  of  ball  * 
and  Uiat  of  cockal  are  found  in  Homer ;  *  but  with  regard  to  that  of 
dice,  no  mention  ia  made  of  it  In  any  part  of  bis  works.  Hcncu  it 
appears  cither  that  it  is  an  invention  posterior  to  Homer's  time,  or  that 
the  heroes  of  hia  poems  had  no  knowledge  of  a  game  invented  io  « 
country  distant  from  their  own. 


*TefGM.Ad(!ljiti.  Act.  iv.  Scum,  rii.  ten. 
SI. 

*  AUmoirot  Ae  rAradCnuc  du  Belies 
I^rttm,  Tom.  i.  Hurt.  p.  183. 

'  Clans  CK-vToniun,  >oc.  ■  So'lptonun 
hi4iu.' 
'  llbUn.  Augml,  Totn.  ii.  p.  74<l. 

*  Aatholo|ia  LdliM,  \o\.  1. 1).  5)9. 


fKtatoavtie  V.Kcadiut\e  dcalnacripL 
Tom.  t.  lliit.  p.  VJS. 

f  HamoT.  U>lyM.  lib.vi.  tct«.  100.^;  lib. 
%ra.  rvrm.  372. 

*Ibid. 

'  U.  Ilixcl.  xn'tt.  v«r«.  8S.  Fma  bu 
omitud  iu  lliin  pWc  >ix  tctm-s  UiUisfiite 
traiitliitiou  (jf  lliiuiri. 
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3.  Herodotus  does  not  say  tbat  the  LydianB  invented  these  gnmcB; 
he  only  &ayc  that  llicy  pretended  so.  Aie  we,  liiercrore,  to  impute  to 
the  histomn  statements  Tor  wliicli  he  d«c)int-s  responsibility  ? 

Tovrmy  yap  Jv  rip'  ilriiprair  owe  aiKiiiouyrai]  Tht  tnttnlian  of  which 
thfjf  do  not  impute  to  tkemtehu.  The  rest  of  this  paragraph  is  omit- 
ted in  Ms.  B.  of  the  Hoyat  library. 

'Ira  ih  (lii  Siirtottv  ffiria]  To  divert  thrir  attention  from  the  desire  of 
Jood>  It  is  not  improbahle  thai  tht;  Lydians  may  have  been  the  io- 
fenton  of  gatmei.  And  it  is  not  unlikely  that  when  pressed  bard  by 
famine,  they  may  have  sent  half  of  their  nation  to  3CM:k  their  fortune 
elsewhere.  But  it  ia  extremely  absurd  to  suppose  that  in  order  to 
nriiigaie  their  misery,  and  elude  the  sense  of  hunger,  they  passed  a 
whole  day  in  playing- games,  eating  only  on  the  succeeding  day ;  and 
this,  during  a  period  of  eighteen  years.  Herodotus  contents  himself 
with  relating  ihe  traditions  of  the  Lydians.  "This,"  sayshe,  "is  the 
manner  in  which  ihc  Lydians  narrate  the  circnm stance."  If  Voltaire' 
had  paid  attention  to  this  (nrcumstance,  he  would  doubtless  hare  ex- 
hibited a  more  just  feeling  towards  Ihc  father  of  history,  who,  by 
llic  way,  docs  not  speak  of*  twenty-eight  years  of  famine,  but  of 
etghteen  years.  Neither  does  Herodotus  depict  the  Lydiaoi  aj  being 
more  rich  than  the  '  Peruviana,  but  as  the  fiist  people  who  coined  gold 
ft&d  silver.  The  greater  portion  of  the  petty  princes  of  Italy  and 
Germaoy  posaess  a  gold  and  silver  coinage.  Are  they,  therefore,  at 
wealthy  as  the  PemTiaos  ? 

If  on  the  one  hand  the  Lydians  altrihuled  ihe  invention  of  gnracs 
to  IhemBelves,  the  Greeks  on  the  other  claimed  it  on  behalf  of  their 
own  nation,  and  Palamedes  passed  among  them  for  being  the  in- 
ventor. "  Palamedcs,"  says  EtukUthiiis, *  '•  having  contrived  the  game 
of  dice  and  counters,  in  order  to  mitigate  ih^  effects  of  the  famine 
with  which  the  Greeks  were  oppressed  liefore  Troy,  a  atone  is  shown 
in  that  ricinity,  as  Polemoo  relnten,  on  which  they  played:  and  in 
order  to  demonstrate  that  the  invention  belonged  to  Palamedcs,  and 
the  era  in  which  he  conuived  it,  they  adduced  these  verses  of  Sopho- 
cles, from  the  piece  entitled  Palamedes,  after  the  name  of  the  invealor 
of  the  gantes  in  question,  "  Did  he  not  expel  famine  with  the  help 
of  tlie  gods  ?  did  he  not  contrive  that  ingenious  mode  of  passing  the 
lime,  effected  by  the  games  of  dice  and  pottia,  that  charming  remedy 
for  leisure,  after  the  perils  of  the  aea  ?" 


Mlal 
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M.  firuuck  alliigcs  that  ifaeso  rcn«>  come  from  tlie  !Natipliiu  of 
Sophocles. 

'Ot-oftaa&iiraiTviKnin'vi}  Took  that  cf  Tx/rrhtuiant.  Independent 
of  their  reference  to  hlstory»  ibcso  genealogical  oniiquilics  serve  to 
elucidate  ih«  poeU. 

'  Non  i]u1a.  MKcroiu,  Lj^doruni  quidqirid  Etruxcoa 
locaTuIt  Bnp»,  nnnQ  gAnc^Toricr  cot  to. 

*  Kt  lemiii  Ilcgperiun  venict :  »bi  Iij'tliut,  ura 
Inlrc  opima  viHbn,  leni  Bult  aKmiiic  Tibrii, 

Many  authors  speak  of  the  emifj^ratioii  of  the  Lydiaa  coloaUts.  * 
Strabo  says,  "  the  Romana  call  ihe  Tynhenians  Elmsrans  and  Thb- 
caos.  The  Greeks  have  givcu  thum  that  name  from  Tyrrhenus,  ihc 
BOD  of  Atys,  who,  accor<ling  lo  report,  conducted  a  colony  of  Lydia 
into  ibia  country.  For  Alys,  uuc  of  ibe  dcuceudants  of  Huiculcs  and 
Omphale,  suffeiiog  uudcr  the  effects  of  dearth  and  famine,  caused  hii 
two  sons  to  draw  lots.  He  retained  Lydus  at  home,  fortune  having; 
proiiounctd  in  his  favor,  and  sent  away  Tyrrhenus  with  a  great  body 
of  people  whom  hc  bad  collected." 

Tlic  conclusion  of  this  passage  is  not  correct  in  the  text.  KXfjfiy 
A-ttitiv  fiiv  iariiTfft,  roy  hi  tvfifitiriir,  rin-  nXciu  ffVffr«Xu»  Xaiiy,  i£,iaTti- 
K(y.  £uitta[liiu&  has  preserved  the  true  reading  in  his  commentary' 
go  'Dionysius  Perwgt-tes;  y  m>\vr  Xkov  o  irar%i  awirivat  iv  Koijjfi 
XiptA  iliarttXty.  It  is  obvious  that  we  ought  to  reud  in  Strabo 
a>Mr^<jat  Xaov,  and  I  have  80  translated  it.  This  correction  is  also 
corroborated  by  a  Ms.  in  the  Royal  Library. 

VcUcius  Paterculus'  makes  Tyrrhenus  contemporary  with  Oroates, 
and  while  narrating  the  emigration  of  ihe  Lydiaus,  he  follows  tbe 
Ivstimouy  of  records  somewhat  different  from  those  of  Herodotus. 
"Per  biBC  tcmpora  Lydus  ct  Tyrrhcnua  fraires,  cum  regnareiit  ia 
Lydt&i  sterilitat^  frugum  corapuUi,  tortiti  sunt,  utcr  cum  parte  mulUr 
tudini*  pAtri^  dccfderct.  Rors  Tyrrhenura  contigit.  Pcr*-cciiia  in 
ItAliam,  ct  loco,  el  incolis^  el  mari,  nobilc  ac  pcrpetuum  &  se  nomeu 
dodit." 

I  am  the  mure  inclined  to  believe  that  this  author  was  deceived. 
since  the  Koliau  emigration  conimeoced  under  Orestes,  in  the  year  35(>4 
of  tbe  Julian  period,  and  that  the  dynasty  of  the  Atyades  teniiinatcd 
six  yoars  previously.  Tbe  emigration  of  the  Lydian  colony  must 
necessarily  be  dated   before  the  departure  of  the  PclnsgJ  for  Attica. 


•  Hont.  9m.  UK  L  Sti.  vi.  wrs.  1. 

*  Virol.  J^old.  Ub.  II.  T«r»,  781. 
'  Strsbo.  bb.  > .  p.  S3A.  C. 


'  Euiiai]).  ad  Dlonyt,  Puicfct.  veit- 
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Tlesidei,  liow  could  the  nBme  of  Tjirhcniana  be  givca  them,  if  ike 
LydtBos  who  bad  assumed  the  name  of  Tyrrhenians,  from  Tyrrheous 
ihcir  chief,  had  not  yet  arrived  lu  that  part  of  Italy,  and  iuwslcd  it 
with  their  name  ?  I  date  it  about  3370,  at  the  ume  when  the  Pelasgi, 
«ufeot>Ied  by  famine,  cootag^ious  diseai«>,  aod  atiU  moi«  by  their 
dooiettic  feudi,  which  compelled  the  greater  part  lo  emigrate,  were 
no  longer  strong  enough  to  make  head  against  the  LydianB. 

Tliis  emigration  of  the  Lydians  is  a  subject  atlendcd  with  great 
difficulties.  M.  Fr^ret  has  taken  the  pains  to  collect  tlieoi,  in  u  dozen 
articles.  '  It  it  not  my  intention  to  discuss  them  all,  it  would  carry 
me  too  far  out  of  my  wny.  1  shall  confine  myself  to  some  reflections 
on  the  moat  important. 

1.  How,  inquires  this  scholar,  was  there  means  at  a  period  of 
famiue  to  cultecl  provisions  fur  su  large  a  number  of  persons  ? 

ft  is  probable  that  llie  fleet  of  the  emigrants  was  supplied  with  no 
more  provisions  thau  were  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  those  who 
embarked  in  it,  till  they  reached  a  new  habitation;  and  hopes  were 
doubtless  entertained  that  they  wuuld  subsequently  obtain  more 
either  at  the  point  of  Uic  sword,  or  by  treaty,  till  their  territories  were 
able  to  supply  them.  If  the  Lydians  had  all  remained  at  home,  it 
would  hitvu  been  ueoes«ary  to  furniiih  ihein  with  provisions  during 
the  entire  year.  In  consequence  of  the  emigriuioo,  liulf  the  popula- 
tion were  probably  supplied  with  oo  more  than  two  montlis*  prori- 
aiuns,  or  three  or  four  at  the  utmost.  Tbo  provisions  wliich  this  half 
would  have  consumed  during  the  eight  remaining  munlhii  of  the  year, 
if  ahared  among  (lie  other  half,  must  have  coosiderubly  rulieved  theta. 
2.  The  Lydians  never  had  either  ships  or  marine,  not  even  in  the 
lenitfa  of  :hcir  power,  under  AlyatLes  and  CrcEsus. 

The  above  paragraph  implies  iliai  the  Lydians  were  never  a  mari- 
time power,  and  that  generally  speaking  this  oatioa  did  not  devote 
itself  to  coiumercial  adventure,  liut  where  did  M.  Freret  leara  that 
the  Lydians  were  positively  never  possessed  of  ships?  He  could  not 
hare  found  such  a  ttalvmeot  in  any  record  whatever.  It  is  certainly 
probable  that  they  bad  not  a  sufficient  number  for  the  transport  of  to 
large  a  body  of  persons  ;  and  accordingly,  Herodotus  says  that  they 
budt  vessels  for  the  expedition.  But  M.  Freret  insists  that  they  had 
BO  marine  at  the  period  of  their  greatest  power  under  Alyaitcs  and 
Crcesus.  ft  is  true  enough  that  tliey  had  no  marine  sufficient  to 
make  head  against  the  lonians ;  hut  that  is  a  very  dilforent  thing  from 
the  assertion  that  they  possessed  no  ressels  at  all.  In  order  to 
achiete  an  enlerpriae  like  that  of  the  Lydians,  it  ia  not  requisite  to 

*  Wnoim  ile  I'Aculitsia  dw  SMv*  LoUies.  Toab  anii.  Hisl.  p.  OS. 
Her.  Ao.  Vol.  I.  T 
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possci*  the  emptic  of  the  seas  and  a  formidnble  marine.  The  inttancc 
oftiif  noTtheiti  uibei  r&vaging  our  coasts  during  the  dyntLHty  of  the 
Carloringians,  is  an  uoaniweraUe  reply. 

8.  Bui,  njsM.Fr^l,  Snyrna,  where  the  Lydiins  embarked,  was 
not  then  in  existence,  or  Homer  would  have  spoken  of  it.  and  that 
poet  uo  where  names  the  people  in  (juestion  Lydians,  but  Mmuniaofl. 
Smyrna  was  founded  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world  by  an  Ama- 
zon of  th«  same  name.  It  was  doubtless  of  incbosiderable  iin|>ortani!e 
till  the  Smyrneans  of  EpbcsuB  established  themselves  there;  and  tlie 
latter  nay  bu  considered  as  the  fir«t  founders  of  tbe  city.  AllUough 
■t  might  be  unimportant  at  its  origin,  its  port,  which  is  the  work  of 
nature,  could  not  have  been  less  excellent  than  since.  Homer  does  not 
allude  to  it:  but  probably  the  cause  was,  that  he  had  no  occasion  to 
do  sQ ;  and  perhaps  also,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  city  maj 
have  bcitu  of  inconsiderable  importance. 

The  other  objection,  grounded  on  the  circumstance  that  the  poet  no 
where  names  the  people  of  ihe  country  Lydians,  but  Mn^otiinns,  doc* 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  more  valid.  Homer  refers  to  those  who  in- 
haUtcd  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Tmolus,  and  who  were  distinguished 
by  the  nameof  Mtconians. 

Tbe  LydittO*  in  the  first  instance  constituted  one  and  the  same 
nation  with  tbe  Carians'aud  Mysians.  Their  first  king  was  named 
Manes,  and  he  was  a  son  of  Jupiter.*  Hia  grandsons,  Car,  Ly- 
dut,  and  Mysus,  reigned  severally  over  a  third  of  the  nation,  on 
which  they  conferred  their  name.  Car  possessed  Carta :  I.ydus, 
Lydia  proper:  and  Mysus,  Mysio.  The  Canans,'  having  greatly 
increased  in  number,  passed  over  to  the  isles  adjacent  to  the  conti- 
nent :  they  were  then  called  Lelegei.  They  remained  there  till  they 
were  expelled  by  the  Dorians  and  the  loniaas.  The  CarJons  possibly 
emigrated  to  the  islands  for  the  same  reasons  which  prompted  a  por- 
tion of  the  Lydians  to  seek  a  new  residence. 

It  mast  not  however  be  dinguised  that '  Xanthus  the  Lydian,  who 
bwTB  the  character  of  a  trustworthy  historian,  especially  where  tbe 
bJalory  of  his  country  is  concerned,  does  not  raenlioa  this  emigration 
of  the  Lydians,  and  tbe  mission  of  the  colony  into  Italy,  although  be 
records  circumstances  considerably  less  important. 

It  may,  however,  be  urged  that  it  is  only  a  negative  argument, 
which  baa  no  validity  against  a  fact  positively  stated  by  a  grave  ou- 
tfaority,  and  by  an  historian  who  had  consulted  the  archives  of  the 


■  Berodutui,  lib.  i.  ^  dxti. 
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country.  It  ii  on  tho  testimony  of  the  Lydiana  themsehet  that 
llerodotu*  Klie*  ;  and  the  silence  of  Xanthus  the  Lydian  is  probably 
the  very  retson  which  nmy  Iiave  determined  him  to  relate  the  circum* 
stance.  It  was  perhaps  his  wish  to  supply  an  omission  of  that  hts- 
Lorian ;  for  he  was  certainly  acquainted  with  his  history,  and  '  Epho- 
rus  states  that  iJifi  latter  had  supplied  him  with  matenats  for  his  own. 

Some  authors  allege  that  the  Tynheoians  '  came  originally  from 
Italy,  and  that  their  name  la  borrowed  from  the  fortified  places  which 
ihey  occupied,  because  they  were  the  first  people  of  Iha  country  who 
fortified  their  habitations;  Tursis  (Tipetis)  implying  among  the  Tyr- 
rheoianB,  as  well  as  among  the  Greeks,  a  fortified  place. 

Thii>  opinion  is  adopted  by  M.  Freret.  I  consider  it  to  be  the  more 
groandlesi,  inasmuch  as  the  nrts  flourished  in  Etniria  in  the  earliest 
pariods,  as  may  be  demonstrated  by  a  reference  to  the  interesting 
work  of  Count  Caylus  on  Etraaean  antiquities.  Besides,  the  people 
from  whom  Dionysius  of  HaliciirnasBus  and  M,  Freret  trace  the 
deccent  of  the  Etrurians,  arc  barbarous,  rude,  and  without  tho 
tligbtest  knowledge  of  the  arts:  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  that 
the  Lydians  cultivated  them  with  bdcccbs.  Is  it  poasible,  therefore, 
that  we  can  hesitate  between  tliese  two  opinions? 

Setting  these  reasous  aside,  I  have  referred  at  the  comraeQcemcnC 
of  this  no\B  to  the  poutive  testimony  of  Strabo,  V.  Paterculus, 
Horace,  and  Virgil.  If  their  quality,  as  poets,  would  seem  lo  afford 
ground  for  declii)iii|;  the  evidence  of  these  two  latter  writers,  it  can- 
not on  the  other  hand  be  denied  that  their  opinion  was  the  prevailing 
one  of  the  age  in  which  ttiey  lived.  A  universal  opinion,  moreover, 
u  entitled  to  respect,  and  convincing  proofs  of  its  falsehood  are  re< 
quirwd  of  those  who  consider  themselves  entitled  to  contradict  it. 
But  Strabo  and  V.  Paterculus  were  not  poets.  They  were  learned 
and  enliglitened  historians;  they  did  not  square  their  opinions  by 
populur  rcport5:  but  they  decided  by  the  help  of  authentic  records 
and  works,  and  there  existed  a  multitude  of  these  in  their  times,  of 
which  the  courae  of  years  has  now  deprived  us. 

Ilii*  opinion  is  corroborated  by  Fluluich,  whose  authority  is  so  much 
die  more  worthy  of  credit  on  this  occasion,  because  he  sutTen  no  op- 
portunity to  escape  of  contradicting  Herodotus.  Reftrrring  to  a  cuntom 
of  the  Romans  at  their  Capiioline  gmnet,  of  conducting  through  the 
Fonim  to  the  Capitol  an  old  man  dressed  in  a  purple  robe,  a  herald 
at  the  same  time  GiLClairaiog,  "  Sardiaos  to  sell,"  he  inquires  whether 
(be  circumstance  may  not  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that   the  in- 
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babitaoti  of  Veil,  an  Etrurian  town,  baring  been  taken  bjr  Ro- 
mulus after  a  long  reBi«t*n«,  ihp  latter  ordered  tlieir  king  to  be 
Bold,  in  order  to  ridicule  their  stupidity.  He  adds  :  the  '  Tyrrlienians 
derive  iheir  origin  from  the  Lydiuns,  and  SardU  Ts  the  metropolis 
of  l.ydla.  The  same  hhilorian  expresica  a  similar  opinion  in  his  Life 
of  nomulus.* 

If  any  doubt  »hou)d  slitl  be  retained  reitpecting  the  Lydian  colony 
in  Etruria,  the  following  decree  of  ihc  Etrurians  will  be  sufficient  to 
retnorc  it.  Eleven  towns  of  Asia  cli»>puied  the  hpnor  of  raiaiing  a 
temple  to  Tiberius  and  ibc  Senate.  Tlie  people  of  Sardis  recited  the 
decrM  of  tlie  Etrurians,  Jn  which  it  was  citarly  set  forth  that  the 
Etrurians  were  of  Lydian  origin,  and  that  Ihey  arrived  iu  Italy  under 
the  conduct  of  Tyrrhenus.' 

*'  Sardiani  dccrctum  Etrurtec  recilaTtrc,  ut  consanguinci  :  nam 
Tyrrhcnum  Lydumque,  Atyercgc  gcnitoa,  ob  mnllitudinein  diTisisse 
gentetD  :  Lydum  patriis  io  terris  resedisse ;  Tyrrfaeao  datum,  novas  ut 
cooderet  sedes:  ct  ducum  e  nomitijbus  indita  vocubula,  illis  per 
Asiam,  his  in  Ilalii :  auctemque  adhuc  Lydorum  opulentiam,  missis 
in  Gricciam  populis  cui  mox  a  Pclope  nomcn." 

XCV.  ^^ii}v»'  rit  trrpl  Kvpoy]  To  esalt  the  actions  of  Cj/rus,  The 
preceding  phrase  ta  substituted  for  vtuvovy  rtty  KC/ioi',  *lo  exalt 
Cyrus.'  It  is  well  known  tb&t  ol  hfi^X  and  ff^pl  ni^  is  only  satd  of  a 
single  individual.  There  is,  bowerer,  no  reason  wby  the  passage  may 
not  be  nndcrstood  of  all  that  concerns  this  prince. 

'Effivrtipovt — Ka\  rpt^aolat  AWat  'K6yuv  Hovt  ^^¥ai\  Although  I 
am  not  unaware  that  ikerr  are  three  other  opinions.  The  origin  and 
ilie  great  actions  of  Cyrus  were  related  differently  throughout  the 
East.  Clesia$  follows  a  ditferenl  course  from  that  of  Herodotus,  in  the 
extracts  which  Photius  lias  published  of  his  history  of  Persia.  That 
which  Xenophon  entertains  in  his  CyroptBdia  it  sufficiently  noto- 
rious. That  very  ancient  author  fschylua,  who  fought  at  .Marathon 
against  the  troops  of  Darius,  and  who  was  also  present  at  the  bailies 
of  Salamis  aod  Plaleea,  seems  to  have  followed  another  tradition  in 
his  tragedy,  entitled  '  Persee.'^  According  to  this  poet,  there  were 
two  kings  of  Persia  before  Cyrus.  Darius,  who  is  generally  considered 
the  third,  is,  according  to  his  authority,  Ibe  eighth.  Stanley's  Com- 
mentary on  this  passage  of  the  '  Pcrsse '  may  be  referred  to.  To 
my  Ticw,  the  775th  rerae  is  an  interpolation.  See  also  note  on 
Book  VII.  ^  XE. 

'Eir'  trtu  etaat  col  wtfranima]  Fitx  kundrtd  and  twenty  years. 
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Id  order  to  make  Herodotus,  wtio  only  ossig^ns  530  jeaxa  to  tbe 
Auyrian  empire  previous  to  tlic  revolt  of  llie  Medes,  a^rec  with  other 
chronologers  and  historians,  irbo,  according  to  Ctcsius,  date  its  origto 
congiderabtjfarther  back,  might  it  not  be  BUiIcd  ihat  ihii  kingdom  was 
origioatly  established  in  a  contracted  region  lying  between  ihc  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates,  and  exiending  a  little  farlher  {  that  siibscqueotly  it 
■ultju^ted  all  Uic  nations  of  lJp|Ji-r  A»iiL ;  that  Cleiias  and  those  who 
follow  bis  authoMly,  reckon  ihcic  two  dtlTereDt  iug«s  of  the  As- 
Byrian  empire,  the  duration  of  the  smnller  kingdom  and  that  of  the 
great  empire:  a  doulilu  duruiion,  which  altogether  amoimts  to  14 
centuries  ;  while  Ileiodotiis  says  aolLiiog  of  the  smaller  AssyriuD  mo- 
narchy, but  solely  refers  to  their  great  emt>tre  in  Upper  Asia,  the 
dursiion  of  which  he  fixes  at  620  years,  down  to  the  period  of  ihe 
rerolt  of  the  Medes.*  Diodorus  Sicidus  differs  fiom  Herodotus  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  above  duration,  although  be  quotes  him.  See  the 
notes  of  At.  Wesseling  on  this  author. 

XCVI.  'Erivr^i^i'oi  Sri  ry  iucaiy  to  ibiKoy  iroKiinof  ioH]  T&</ite  who 
art  mnjustti/  oppretied,  Tlje  Greek  original  h«,  '  and  because  ha 
was  aware  Uiat  injustice  never  ceases  to  make  war  on  equity.*  If  a 
little  attention  be  paid  to  this,  it  will  be  sees  that  the  meaning  of 
HcrudoluB  is  not  given.  He  had  no  intention  to  employ  himself  in 
establishing  so  trivial  an  axiom  ;  and  it  cuuld  not  be  the  motive  which  i 
imparted  luch  redoubled  impulse  to  the  seal  of  Dciocea  for  doing 
justice.  But  as  he  aspired  to  the  throne,  his  object  was  to  make 
himself  agreeable  ;  and  being  convinced  of  llie  iniquity  of  the  judges, 
and  that  those  who  are  their  victimit  entertain  the  greatest  horror  of' 
iujustice,  he  determined,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  tha 
people,  CO  execute  justice  with  all  possible  iceal  and  impartiality. 
Such,  as  it  seemn  to  tne,  is  the  reasoning  of  Herodotus.  M.  Fontein, 
to  whom  this  remark  appertains,  conccls  the  passtagesas  follows;  Sri 
rf  Aiuig  ra  ittvit^tMvtiY  KoXifttev  J^r/.  &1.  Wesseling  appears  to 
approre  this  corrcctton  ;  but  as  it  is  not  corroborated  by  any  Ms., bo 
bas  not  decided  on  admitting  it  into  the  text.  Deing  in  my  owa 
mind  persuaded  that  it  constitutes  the  beat  reading,  I  have  deemed  it 
incumbent  on  me  to  set  aside  the  above  reason,  and  hope  to  pass 
unblamed  for  so  doing,  especially  as  1  have  intimated  the  circum- 
sunce. 

XCVIt.  OCr'  ffi)  iic^r  In]  And  Jorwally  rrnotmced  hit  June- 
tint.  The  Greek  implies, '  snd  said  he  would  judge  no  more,*  See 
Stevens  De  Diulcctis,  p.  140, 
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TAv  KaniKumtf]  Om  thrirpretrnt  condition.  Ti  Kar/iKorra  art,  ihc 
prescDt  affair*,  the  preient  aspect  of  afTaira. 

K«(  ainoi  ftpot  Ipya  rp«^/<cfl<i]  And  icc  ran  eulfirate  otrr  Jtfldt  ta 
peter.  1  am  probably  the  first  vtto  have  given  this  meaning  to  th« 
phrase,  of  which,  however,  1  conceive  not  only  thai  it  is  susceptible, 
btii  that  it  cannot  receive  any  other.  "Epya  signifies  all  the  labors 
of  the  country,  ploughiKl  field*,  hanrests,  even  the  Irces,  as  appears 
Cram  the  92d  »er*e  of  the  3th  Book  of  the  (liad.  Thence  alnvpyit 
is  be  who  cultivates  his  own  land,  o  r^v  iiiar  tpyaSv/itytit  yHf.  as 
in  ibe  Orestes  of  Euripidrs,*  which  has  been  erroneously  explained 
by  Joshua  Barnes.  This  word,  says  Apollunius,*  signifies  In  Homer, 
a^calture,  when  that  author  employs  it  simply  and  without  the 
addition  of  any  o(h«r  word  to  determine  the  tenne.  (t  is,  besides, 
notorious  that  Herodotus  has  imitated  the  style  of  the  prince  of  poets. 
Tlie  Abbe  Bellanger  has  translated  tlte  above  phrase,  "  and  wc  can 
attend  to  OUT  ordinary  occupations." 

XCVIll.  KoXufric  fiy]  H'hich  rise»  with  an  acelieity.  Diodorus 
Stculos*  affirms  that  Ecbatana^ivasbuilLin  a  plain.  Tlie  outwaid  cir- 
cumvalUtions  extended  doubtless  to  the  plain. 

Ta  /?aff.Av*al  TTfce  frin^f'*  palaer.  This  palace^  was  beneath  lh« 
citadel,  and  was  seven  stadia  in  circuit.  The  wood-work  was  com- 
posed of  cedar  and  cypress.  The  beams,  the  ceilings,  the  pillars  of 
the  porticos  and  the  peristyles  were  covered  with  plates  of  gold  and 
silver ;  and  llie  roofs  were  covered  with  silver  tiles.  The  building 
was  plundered  about  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Alexander. 

Tir  'AOtjvitir]  Athrni.  Ecbatana  was  250  stadia  in  circuit,  ac< 
cording  to  Diodorus  Sieulus,'  and  Athens  195,  acco^rdin^  to  Tltu- 
cydidcs/  The  walls  of  I'halerum  were  25  stadia;  the  portion  uf  the 
wall  where  guard  was  mounted,  about  43 ;  the  other  portion  of 
the  same  wall  17,  as  we  nre  informed  by  the  Kcholiast  on  the  latter 
author.  Tlie  loni,-  wall  which  reached  to  the  Pineus  was  40  itadia  in 
length  ;  the  Pirenus  and  Munichinm  GO.  Dion  Chrysosiom'  affirms, 
that  Athens  was  200  stadia  in  circuit.  Dionysitis  of  Hnlicarnassus* 
makes  ihc'Atrrv,  or  cily  properly  so  called,  of  the  same  extent  ni 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Servihu*;  and  Aristides' considers  the  whole 
town  10  be  about  a  day's  journey  in  circumference. 


■  OtmL  wen.  SIS.  X20.  d  edit.  Ijtu- 
gniTti ;  ZIO.  •!  xlit.  Rninck. 

*  ApoUfXiti  LcKKonlloifiori.voc.'EpTM', 
p.Xt4. 
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p.  S»5.  lin.  Sa. 
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^apftAxfHtn]  Difftrmt  e^iem.  ^fipoKn  nro  color*,  u  in  Latin 
vtnrnum.  4>tfri^a<'a  «□■  rit  }(f>a</iara,  tayR  ihc  Ms.  lexicon'  of  Philemon. 

Writtiv  Avriar]  Should  not  xpit  in  Ait  presfHcr,  "  k  is  not  allowed 
in  India  to  >pit  in  tlic  king's  palftcc."  * 

"  Tbe  Arabians  coimder  spilling'  an  indication  ofcnntcmpt.  Thej 
never  do  il  tMifore  titcir  superiors ;  nor  do  ihty  blow  their  noses,  as 
neither  do  the  IHirka;  their  hand  ketch  iers  lerre  only  to  wipe  th«ir 
hands  and  faces." 

The  Arabs  have  discontioued  this  custom,  since  they  assumed  the 
babil  of  smoking  tobacco.  M.  Niebiihr'  ollen  obiwrved  that  the 
master  of  a  fanuW  had  a  little  china  spitting-pot  near  him.  He,  how- 
ever, remarked  that  Ihey  spit  rety  little,  eren  when  smokbff  for 
hours  lagether. 

CI.  To  MititKOf  £6rot  avriarptii^'}  Dfiarrs  nUeetedail  the  Me4tM  in 
a  tingle  bod^.  All  interpreters  before  M.  Wcsseling  translated  this 
panage  inaccurately.  The  Greek  signifies,  '  Medoi  in  unam  gentcm 
eontraxiL*  I  read  aflerwards  wiih  Valckenaer,  ftov^iv  rn  rovrov  Jipfy. 
See  his  note. 

cm.  Aiira^t — roirt  re  a«;^o^dpov( — Kiti  nvi  trria%]  Aaafgned  t» 
the  tanerrt,  thr  earalry,  Sfc.  Cyaxares  ascended  the  throne  631  years 
before  our  ura  :  it  wsh  not  till  after  thai  epoch  that  military  discipline 
was  known  and  introduced  into  the  Asiatic  armies.  Wc  must  except 
the  Hebrews.  From  (be  lime  of  Moses,  they  were  divided  into  tribes, 
each  of  which  composed  a  ECparatc  troop  with  its  p«culiar  iMuncr. 
We  also  Warn  that  the  army  of  T>avid  was  distributed  into  diUcrent 
IrattatioBS  of  100  and  tOOO  men.  It  was  also  separated  into  three 
principal  divisions,  each  commanded  by  a  general  officer,  who  bad 
tribunes  and  centurions  uudvi  him.  ^  Kings,  chap,  xvtii.vert.  I, 
?,  and  4. 

Kinfitptort  itfiaXifTt*  tt  rijt  TJipitwrjt]  /n  tspfUiHg  tkt  Cimmfriant 
Jrem  Europe.  The  history  of  the  Scythians  is  rery  obscure.  Justin,' 
tpeaking  of  the  incursions  of  this  people  into  Asia,  sometimes  agrees 
aod  Bometimea  differs  with  Herodotus.  Strabo'^also  slightly  refers  to 
the  expedition  of  31adyes;  but  1  am  not  aware  upon  what  authority 
he  makes  him  king  of  the  Cimmerians.  I(  is  doubtless  an  error  of 
tbe  transcribers. 

CIV.  'Twwp/?fl|»«t]  Pau  mouHlain*.  The  Greek  phrase  applica 
to  the  passing  of  mountains.     The  country  of  the   Sapiri    was 


■  In  N'otia  wl  Apnllfliui  LcncOD.  voc. 

*  Vnjkge  do  Lr  BUhlt,  p.  1S3. 
'  D'Aninu,  Voyage  cUMfUraleMiae, 
p.  MO. 
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Diountainoas,  as  may  be  seen.  |  ex.    The  Latin   translslioa  is  dm 
accurtio.    See  also  od  this  b«ad  note  3.  on  ^  i. 

%p  itSff  tjfpiTti  TV  Kawuoiof  ap0c]  Leaving  Mount  CoHCasvt  an 
their  right.  Herodotus  says  the  same  tUiog,  hut  in  a  Wi  explicit 
■uuiQcr,  Book  iv.(  xii.  aod  Biiok  vii.^  xx.  The  Cimracrtans, 
following  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  entered  Asia  fay  Mount  Caucasus, 
The  ScythiaoB  lost  their  way  in  pur«uiog  them.  "  They  crossed  the 
defile  vrhicli  U  washed  by  the  Caspian  Sea.  spread  thetnselvei  o»cr 
the  country  since  called  Alt>.^nia,  pushed  the  Araxca,  and  then  in. 
vaded  the  kingdom  of  the  Mudcs,"  as  M.  de  St.  Croix  correctly  says  in 
an  excellent  memoir  entitled,  '  Eclaircissemens  tur  Ics  Pyles  Cau- 
caaieooes  et  Caspienut^/  p.  134.  It  is  lo  be  fuund  in  the  Historical 
and  Geographical  Memoirs  upon  the  countries  situtilcd  between  the 
Cupian  and  Black  Seas. 

1  may  add  that  this  defile  Is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Derbend, 
and  called  by  the  Turks  Utimir-Capj. 

CV.  Ya/i/j^rixM — AlyvwTov  jlavtXtvt]  Pmmmitichus,  kiitp  oj 
E!gypt>  This  expedition  of  the  Scythians  occurred  under  the  reiga 
of  Cyaxarcs,  king  of  the  iMcdes,  and  under  that  of  Psainmitichiis, 
king  or  Hgypt.  St.  Jerome,  ihcrcrorc,  is  mistaken  in  placing  it  under 
the  reign  of  Darius,  king  of  the  Medes. 

**  Eccc'  iubito  discurrentibus  nunciis,  Oriens  totug  iuttcuiuit;  ab 
ultima  MtttDlide,  inter  gUcialem  Tanam  et  Ma^sagvManini  iramanes 
populoSj  ubi  Caucasi  rupibus,  fecfts  gcntes  Alexandri  claustraco- 
hibent,  erupissc  Hunnonim  examma,  quea  pernicibuft  etpii*,  hue 
illucque  volitaniia,  cecdis  pariter  ac  icrroris  cuiicta  complereiit.  Ab- 
erat  tunc  Romanus  exerciius,  el  belUs  civilibus  in  liali^  tenebatur  : 
banc  gentem  Herodotus  lefert,  sub  Dmio  Hegc  Medorum,  viginii 
annis  Orienleoi  tenuisse  ciiptivum,  et  ab  yEgypliis  ct  .Ethiopibus 
annuum  cxegisse  vectigal."  This  same  St.  Jerome  in  nii^laken  likewise, 
in  asKrtiog  that  they  kept  the  East  under  the  yoke  only  for  twenty 
years.  He  should  hare  uiid,  with  Herodotus,  28  years.*  Neither 
does  Herodotus  make  any  meutioo  of  llie  annual  tribute  which  ttiey 
extorted  from  the  Egyptians  and  the  Ethiopians, 

Jameson'  asserts  that  P^ammitichug  was  dead  when  the  Scythians 
ravaged  Asia.  By  his  own  admission,  Amnsis  died  in  the  year  Aid! 
of  the  Julian  period,  £27  years  before  our  era  :  he  admits  niso,  that 
from  the  death  of  that  prince  to  the  commencement  uf  the  reign  of 
Psammitichus,  there  elapsed  a  period  of  1-16  years.  Psammitichus, 
therefore,  ascended  the  ihrono  in  the  year  4042  of  the  Julian  period, 


•SBDcti   llWrronymi    Opcta,    Ecdttph. 
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673  years  before  our  era.  This  prioce*  having  rctgncd  54  years,  ne- 
cessarily lived  until  the  year  4096  of  the  Julian  period,  618  years 
B.C.  Now  the  irruption  of  Uie  Scythians  took  place  lu  tbo  year 
4081  of  the  Julian  periM),  633  years  before  our  era,  a  year  aAer 
Cyaxares  axccnde<l  lite  throne  of  Media,  as  I  have  proved  in  a 
MeiBoir  on  the  Assyrians/  and  in  my  Essay  on  the  Chronology  of 
Herodotus,  chap.  in.  p.  151.  Thus,  according  to  Jameson  himself, 
Psammitichua  lived  15  years  after  tlie  irruption  of  the  Scytiiians. 
But  the  fact  is  tliat  Psammitichus  began  to  reign  with  eleven  of  his 
eolleagues  in  the  year  4043  of  the  Julian  period,  671  years  before 
the  vulgar  era  ;  that  he  icigued  alone  in  Uic  year  4058  of  the  Julian 
period,  656  year»  before  our  em ;  that  he  died  in  the  year  4097 
of  llie  Julian  period,  617  years  before  the  Christian  era;  and 
that  the  irruption  of  the  .Scythians  took  place  16  years  before  his 
death. 

Harrmir  apxaioraroy  tp£,y  00a  Tai/rift  riji  Otov]  It  the  moat  encirnt  of 
eii  the  teaplt*  a/ that  gitddcsi.  Pau^anias '  afBrros  that  the  Assyrians 
were  the  ^st  who  adored  Venus  Urania:  that  iho  inhabitants  of 
Pspbos  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  and  the  Phcenicians  of  Palestine,  bor- 
rowed from  them  thi»  worship,  and  that  fiorn  them  it  passed  to  Cy- 
tberea.  The  IStstand  LdQth  paragraphs  of  this  book,  in  which  Hero- 
dotus says  that  the  Assyrians  adored  Venus  Mylittii,  have  doubtless  led 
him  into  error.  How  indeed  could  the  Assyrians,  who  wtre  situated 
al  a  distance  from  the  sea-coast,  conimuiiicale  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  isle  of  Cyprus  the  worship  of  this  goddess  ?  Veaus  Urania  was 
called  Derceto'  by  the  Syrians. — Wsssti-iwo. 

For  my  scnttmenu  od  this  point,  the  reader  may  refer  to  my 
memoir  oa  Venus,  p.  8  to  76. 

07\eui>-  voivov]  A  disease  0/  woman.  (Maladic  dc  femme.)  There 
are  few  passages  of  Herodotus  which  have  ulTorded  so  much  food  for 
the  cooimcntators  as  thiH.  Tlie  late  President  Boubicr'has  com- 
memorated six  difforcDt  opinions  upon  this  passage.  These  he 
examines  and  discusses,  and  aflfr  havingcarefutly  investigated  them, 
hti  finally  decider  for  that  of  CasauboD/  which  coincides  with  those  of 
Costal'  and  ufTotUus.*  He  thinks  that  Herodotus  meant  obscurely 
to  allude  to  that  infamous  vice  so  common  in  tropical  climates.  And 
)t  must  be  admitted  that  this  learned  man,  wtio  has  done  so  much 


•  n«Todot.  lib.  ii.  t  ti>ii. 

*M(m.(l<?1'A«ul.  dos  Bollct  Leitm, 
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rlwabr  10  his  country  by  his  erudilion,  has  adduced  many  plaDsible 
'  easoaa  in  support  of  hii  opinion,  t  am  aware  also  that  Dr.  Pearce, 
toca  Bishop  or  Bangor,  expresses  a.  similar  opinion  in  his  notes  on 
>agiDus,'  and  that  ttierc  are  some  ancient  wrilers  who  designate  thia 
by  the  same  term.'  But  the  pas»a^  of  St.Clcnncoiof  Alexanrlria, 
Vbicli  be  cites  in  support  of  his  argument,  does  not,  iu  my  opinion, 
^roTC  that  this  Christian  father  understood  byfi^Xtia  voinrot,  the  vice 
I  question.  Anocliarsis/sayshe,  was  become  dTeminale  by  his  inter- 
'course  with  the  Greeks :  the  Jcing;  of  the  Scythians  shot  him  to  death 
rVitti  arrows,  because  he  infected  the  other  Scythians  with  the  '  dia- 
liprder  of  women/ arul  r^s  OfiXtiat  roll  fiXXoK  ^KvQuf  bihaffKaXttV  vuvoti, 
1.  It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  Anncliaraiii,  having  become  a 
pliilosophetf  and  wishing  to  form  othc^r  phMnsophers,  appeared  to  a 
Ijarburous  people,  who  were  ac[)ual[it£d  only  with  a  life  of  toil  and 
hardship,  but  as  an  clTcmiaaio  person,  Gtter  for  the  society  of  women 
than  of  men ;  but  the  doubt  which  might  have  arisen  from  St. 
Clement's  account,  is  entirely  dissipated  by  that  of  Herodotus.  This 
Distorian  relates/  that  Anacharsis  having  beheld  the  inhabitants  of 
Cyiicum  celebrating  with  the  utmost  magnificence  a  festival  in  honor 
ofCybele,  had  vowed  to  that  goddess,  that  if  lie  returned  home  in 
safety,  he  would  ofTer  her  a.  similar  sacritice.  lie  then  adds,  that  the 
philosopher,  on  arriving  in  Scylhia,  fulfilled  his  vow,  and  that  a 
Scythian,  having  witnessed  the  unusual  ceremony,  informed  King 
SauVms;  who,  repairing  to  the  spot,  aod  observing  what  was  going 
forward,  killed  Anacharsis  with  an  arrow. 

The  fesiiTals  in  honor  of  Bacchus'  appearing  to  Pentheus  of  a 
dangerous  nature,  he  sent  for  the  eflfeminate  foreigner,  who  wished  to 
initiate  the  women  into  the  mysteries  of  this  god.  Pcntheus  iudicatcs 
Utese  mysteries  by  the  name  of  a  '  foreign  disorder,'  St  tlv^iptt  rooor 
tatijy  yvvatif.  The  passages  are  nearly  parallel.  But  to  return  to 
Herodotus ;  bis  account  may  serve  to  elucidate  that  of  St.  Clement. 
They  both  speak  of  certain  ceremonies  performL^d  by  the  philosopher, 
ia  boDOi  of  the  Mother  of  the  gods.'''  Herodotus  confines  his  state- 
meat  to  this;  bat  St.  Clement  adds  that  he  was  effeminate,  and  that 


•  U  Kotii  ad  L(a^UH,p.  M. 

■  TImz»  srt  sufcris*  ia  D\n  ChrpM- 
tan.OrvL  IT.  p,  TS.  b.Uerodifen,  B.  iv.  ^ 
sxii.  p.  IM.  WrMrling  mUo  dtn  thcac 
nttuni,  (u  whom  lie  adili  St.  C1«in^iil  of 
AlHsadriB,  uil  tome  i>then;  but  tbs 
MMSCc  of  St.  C1«Tn<>nt  to  which  IM  tl- 
IndM,  will  DOt,  I  tfaiok,  bF»  the  cooilnc- 
tin  wfaicb  b»  fnm  oa  it. 

*  ClsB.  Aknnd.  b  Fiow«|Xico.  p.  10. 
BedMsaMawrttMBtliotLuu  ofiborffR- 
anul*  yoiiB{  BMA,  wham  Uic  king  of  the 


Scjidnans  killwl  Kith  unws.  HvroJ  oins 
relates  the  Bsn«  fiict  of  Auftcbu-tii, 
■  liich  pTAvea  timt  ibo  n&inUTp  <■(  St. 
Clrmimt CKn  spplyonlj  IQ  that  pliiJuio* 
pher. 

'  mradoL  in>.  It.  ^  Idt). 

•  Eiirigiiil.  Diurch.  Tcr».  U9. 

■CTtie  enraln  mtt  ol  th*  philotofilieni 
mtn  It  that  penud  tvjifintitiouii.  Sup«r> 
•tiiira  was  iodawl  ths  eadMnk  raalsdy  of 
the  Gre«ki,  of  which  Aej  could  aswH'  eon 
tlitniMlTra. 
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be  tengbtUie  Scythians  the '  fcminioe  maladyv'  wliich,  u  I  Bppnheod, 
mnit  be  taken  to  mean,  to  lead  an  ciTcminatc  life.  It  is  clear,  tfakt  it 
was  ontj  a  conaequenco  of  the  ceremoniea  which  be  wished  to  leach 
\uM  couDlryiaen.  The  tambvioe  sod  the  little  imagea  which  were 
carried  oo  (he  occasion,  must  have  coDtributed  to  impart  a  very  tin- 
iarorable  opiaion  of  bitn,  etpvcially  as  liu  had  recently  arrived  fiain 
Oreoce,  and  as  the  &:ythians  entertaiDcd  a  great  averaioa  for  th« 
customs  of  all  oth«r  people. 

2.  Were  I  even  to  admit  that  Anacharsis  was  addicted  to  the  in- 
Earaoas  vice  in  qtieslioo,  and  that  St.  Clement  has  pointed  it  out  by 
the  saoke  terms  as  Herodotus,  it  doea  not  follow  that  the  two  author* 
meant  precisely  the  same  tiling. 

Anacharsis  tfavcltcd  In  Greece  about  the  47th  Olympiad,  in  the 
trine  of  SoJon,  '  and  was  killed  on  his  return  to  Scythia.  The  death 
«/  PiammitichuSj  king  of  E^pt,  under  whose  reign  a  part  of  the 
Scythians  were  seized  with  the  disorder  '  fieminioe,*  was  25  years 
anterior  to  the  voyage  of  Anacharsis  in  Greece;  he  ascended  the 
throne  about  the  second  year  of  the  27th  Olympiad, '  and  retgncd 
about  54  years.  His  successors  were  Necoa.  Psammis,  Apries,  and 
Anaais,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Aoacbarsis  and  of  Solon.  The 
feminine  malady,  then,  had  been  known  in  Scytbia  many  ycara 
before  the  return  of  Anacharsis.  If  this  malady  had  been  identical 
with  an  annatural  passion,  (hey  would  have  been  accustomed  to  it ; 
and  the  vice  being  niready  fumiliar  to  his  countrymen,  Anacharsis 
could  hare  iocuncd  no  danger  from  the  practice  of  it. 

Moreover,  in  the  times  of  Ilerodolus,  characterised  aa  ikey  were 
by  the  amiable  virtues  of  candor  and  simplictly,  it  was  not  usual  to 
envelope  (he  lbough(s  in  ingenious  circumlocutions  or  far-fetched 
equivocations.  We  have  already  seen  /  the  manner  in  which  the 
father  of  history  eipresscs  himseir  on  a  like  occasion  :  iftloyero  oi  d 
mri  fifiw,  '  haud  legilim^  coibat  cutn  ea.'  The  reader  may  refer  to 
tko  QoUt  on  Uiat  passage.  A  little  fuitber  on  *  he  makes  use  of  m 
similar  mode  of  expression  :  rai  h^  xai  Hit"tXKiintv  ^imt  mial 
fUyofrat,  '  a  Gratis  edocCi  pueris  miscentur.'  It  will  be  seen  from 
tbeie  paasages  that  Herodotus  speaks  without  disguise, 

Aaothar  reaaon  which  militates  a^ost  the  opinion  of  M .  Boahier 
is,  that  this  malady  was  so  perc«p(ible  and  remarkable,  that  travollets 
observed  it,  according  to  Herodotus,  at  the  Brat  glance. 

'  Diofe*.  Lmh.  lib.  i.  *«tni.  ci.  p.  &(.  von  place*  U  in  tlie  IDA  OlysiiEMj;  ud 

•P«Ut,  Doetria.Tpmp,  Vol.i.  p.  SOI.  in  tb»  pwticuUr  ooiKut*  mUi  EaMUui. 

M.  Bavrr  plicM  H  in  tli«  1  si  veu  of  the  «ba  allows  but  44  v«an  to  bii  nigu. 

STtb  OlympiMl.    He  fcllim  Utrodolu*.  *  Honxl.  lib.  f.  \m. 

w^  MMfAi  S|  yaw*  to  bi>  ifipi.    Sim-  '  Itiiil.  ^  ciSZT, 
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Hippocrates"  very  cletrly  explainii  this  in  ft  passage  which  I  shall 
qooio  at  full  length,  and  from  which  we  may  gather  both  the  cause 
■od  the  effects  of  this  malady.  "  Their  contioual  exercise  on  horse- 
back, occasions  to  the  Scythians  acute  pain  in  the  joints  ;  they  then 
hecooie  lame;  and  if  th<^ disorder  augments,  the  hip  falls  backwards. 
In  the  commeacement  of  the  mnhdy,  ihey  cure  themselves  by  cutting 
the  vein  which  runs  behind  each  ear.  When  tho  blocd  ceases  to 
flnw,  they  fall  asleep  from  exhaustion;  and  on  awaVing,  some  are 
cured,  and  some  are  not. 

"This  remedy  *  appears  to  mc  fatal  (o  the  Srythian  people.  IP 
certain  veins  behind  tlic  ears  arc  cut,  tmpotency  is  the  rfsiiilt.  The 
Scythians  must  experience  this  eOect.  When  ihcy  afterwards  pro' 
ceed  to  intercourse  with  their  wives,  and  (iud  themscIveN  incapable  of 
enjoying  it,  they  pay  tittle  attention  to  the  cireomstance  on  its  first 
occurrence ;  but  if  after  repeated  efforts  ihey  find  the  same  want  of 
power,  they  imagint-  that  they  have  offended  some  god,  and  attribute 
their  deficiency  to  him.  They  then  clothe  themselves  in  a  woman's 
garment,  acquire  the  habits  of  women,  and  join  them  in  their  employ 
meats.  They  are  the  rich  and  powerful  clasoes  who  are  most  stibjocl 
lo  this  malady,  which  proceeds  from  excessive  exercise  on  horseback; 
the  lower  orders,  not  using  horses,  are  less  subject  to  it.  If  this 
malady  were  a  visil&lion  of  the  gods,  as  some  suppose;,  it  would  not 
be  confiued  to  people  of  quality;  the  whole  nation  would  be  subject 
to  it ;  and  especially  those  who,  in  consequence  of  thelt  deficiency 
of  wealth,  arc  incapable  of  paying  those  great  honors  to  the  gods 
which  they  delight  in,  and  for  which  they  testify  their  gratitude. .  .But 
all  things  happen  according  lo  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  This 
mulady  occurs  to  the  Scythians  from  the  cunsc  I  have  pointed  out; 
and  the  rest  of  mankind  are  equally  liable  to  it." 

Hippocrates  wrote  much  about  the  time  of  Herodotus;  and  we 
may  therefore  infer  that  these  two  authors  both  referred  to  the  same 
malady.  Herodotus  describes  it  in  the  character  of  an  historian,  and, 
according  to  the  recitals  he  had  heard,  attributes  it  to  the  anger  of 
Venus.  The  Prince  of  physicians  has  recourse  to  natural  causes,  and 
explains  it  upon  scientific  principles. 

Mercurialis''  was  the  first  who  explained  the  pnssagc  in  Herodotus 
by  that  of  Hippocrates,  and  Dacier  has  adopted  his  explanation,  in 
bis  remarks  on  this  treatise  of  Hippocrates. 

To  theS«  writers,  M.  Bouhier  oppoaes  '  three  arguments :  1 .  Weak- 
Deis  is  not  a  di*ea«e  in  women,  but  their  natural  condition.    This  is 


•  HiopoCTxt.  d*  aeiibus,  kuuii,  it  iacM, 
^  1.  Vcl.  i.  p.  SH. 

*  liifipoa.  ibid.  ^  li. 


'  Mercurial.  Vor.  Veci,  iii.  ran.  7. 
H^rodolr.  f.  258. 
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true :  but  Herodotus  sars, '  a  feminine  malady,'  that  is  to  say,  a  state 
yrWich  imparts  a  taste  for  the  occupations  of  wonien,  and  leaveg  them 
strength  insufficient  for  aught  else :  Tor  amongst  the  Greeks,  the  term 
*ina)ady'ordiseaseapi>lie>to  thesoul  as  well  astothebody.  Euripides, 
■peakiog  or  tho  intcmpetance  of  Tantalng,"  lays,  that  it  was  a  lery  dis- 
gncefal  malady,  nioi^iart)  vywue.  This  author  frequently  adopts  the 
same  turn  of  expression.  3.  If  the  Scylhians,  adds  the  President,  were 
impotent,  E&Mv^ini,  as  Hippocrates  asserts,  how  could  they  transmit 
this  deficiency  to  their  oflVpring,  as  Hcrodolus  rvktes ''.  This  objectioa 
is  rather  more  specious,  but  I  do  not  think  more  substantial.  Hippo- 
cmtcs  docs  not  say  that  the  Scythians  vho  were  afflicted  with  this 
disorder  had  been  lo  from  their  infancy.  He  altribaics  it  to  certain 
small  blood-vessels  behind  tlic  ear,  which  they  cut  as  a  remedy  for 
the  sciatica,  occasioned  by  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons  and  cxccs- 
atvo  exercise  on  horseback.  The  malady  therefore  occurred  only  at 
a  certain  a^ ;  before  which  they  might  have  become  fathers  and 
perpetuated  tlieir  race.  But  M.  Bouhier's  opinion  docs  not  abate  the 
difRculty.  For  bow  can  mco,  abandoned  (o  the  infamous  vice  which 
he  imputes  lo  ihcm,  perpetuate  their  race  ?  Those  who  arc  infatuated 
with  lhi»  unhappy  inclination,  entertain  an  unconriucrable  aversion 
for  women;  and  rhis  aversion  would  probably  have  existed  in  greater 
force  amongst  the  Scylhians,  as  they  looked  on  it  as  the  effect  of 
divine  wrath.  The  common  practices  of  Italy  and  other  place*  con- 
stitute but  a  very  feeble  objection ;  because,  in  the  firet  place,  ihoao 
who  are  infecteil  with  tliiq  infamous  propensity  are  not  compelled  to 
'iailow  it,  aa  Herodotna  reporU  of  the  Scythians;  and  secondly,  the 
wish  of  transmitting  their  name  and  honors  lo  posterity  might  over- 
come their  di  jta5(u  to  the  fair  sex  ;  a  motive  whicii  could  Dot  operate 
with  the  Soylbtaus,  a  barbarous  people,  nlio  knew  of  no  distinction  but 
that  conferred  by  riches. 

3.  Hippocrates,  continues  the  President,  asserU  that  the  Scy- 
thians were  respected  by  their  fellow-citizens;  whereas  those  desig- 
nated by  Herodotus  were'Erayeci,  (for  thus  wc  must  read,  according 
to  the  learned  Prcsideut,  and  not  'Erttptti,)  and  consequently  looked 
upon  with  some  degree  of  horror.  M.  Bouhicr  here  seems  to  have  found 
oot  a  difference  between  the  Scythians  ot  Hippocrates  and  those  of 
Herodotus.  The  first,  according  to  him,  wero  respected,  and  the 
secunil  dospiiied ;  but  these  Scythians  that  were  respected,  were 
Lkcwise  called  iva^ttt,  according  to  the  »ame  Hippocrates.  But  why 
did  not  the  President  propose  the  same  alteration  in  the  text  of  Hip- 
pocrates, which  he  makes  in  that  of  Herodotus?  no  doubt,  for  fnar  of 
making  the  Prince  of  physicians  contradict  himself.  But  the  objec- 
■  Ewripid.  Oi««l.  fen.  10. 
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lioa  if  alU^eth«t  futile,  vhlch  M.  Bouhi«r  attempU  Co  miuDUia  oaif 
b^  cbaAging  the  MtablUhed  reading  'Et-a/wn,  the  reading  of  all  the 
Mm.,  of  all  the  editions,  which  Hcrudolus  again  uses  in  Book  iv.  ^ 
LSTlk,&0(l  wbioh  ii  found  iQ  the  Lexicoaof  Herodotus  in  the  Ljbrary 
o{  St.  Gormaio  des  Vikt.  To  Uiu  we  may  add,  tlitU  Hippocrntes, 
^Kaking  of  these  very  Scythians,  calls  them  'Lriptft,  us  1  have  before 
remuke<l. 

1  letro  from  Coray,  that  the  reading  of  Hippocrates  '£vap;«t, 
vhich  we  find  §  xnx.  p.  356.,  is  a  coirecUou  of  Mcrcurialis,  (Var. 
Leot.  lib.  III.  cap.  vii.^  that  Vauder  Linden  has  introduced  into 
tlie  (ext  I  also  gather  from  the  mme  author,  (hat  the  other  editors 
read  itvipaU  or  hkat^fueU,  and  that  of  two  Mss.  in  the  Klng^'a  Library, 
Uiat  which  is  numbered  2146  has  &f^ptavi,  aud  that  Dumbcied  2256, 

Dat,  as  M.  Bouhier  miglit  have  remarked,  this  word  has  no  mean- 
ing, learned  men  in  like  cases  have  proposed  their  corrections,  and 
may  not  I  be  permitted  a  similar  Licence?  It  is  true,  that  there  is  no 
precise  idea  conveyed  by  Uiis  term ;  but,  in  all  probability,  it  is  a  Scy* 
thian  word,  to  which  Herodotus  has  done  no  more  than  impart  a 
Greek  terminBtion.  In  fact  he  himself  says  so,  roOi  Kokiovat  %yapia* 
o<  Xxiidtti.  '  The  Scythians  call  them  Enarecs.' 

A  mau  of  talent,  but  of  soraewhut  superHcittl  information,  thooght 
that  M.  Bouhicr'a  opinion  destroyed  itself.  Can  we  suppose,  said  be, 
that  Venus,  blinded  by  the  thirst  of  vengeance,  should  liuvc  offered 
the  most  cruel  outrage  to  herself,  and  that  at  the  expense  of  her  own 
worship  she  should  have  driren  votaries  to  the  god  of  Lampsacus; 
a  deity  whom  the  could  never  countenance,  except  when  he  sacrificed 
upon  her  altars  ? 

Thisobjectiuu  would  have  appeared  frivoloui  IQ  the  Preiideat;  and 
liad  he  deigned  to  answer  it,  it  would  probably  have  heen  in  these 
vftiaes  of  Martial:' 

Moin«  erat  f*rlli*']tii>  viri«  Pcnntiu)  htn» : 
Volan*  iie  FwfclU  dicitur  ulu  Vcaoi. 


It  is  true  ihnt  Aaaoaius  adduces  another  reason  for  the  infamoaa 
propensity  of  Pbiloctetes,  and  which  he  imputes  to  hiiu  only 
because  be  bad  no  woman  on  bis  island  i  *  fot  so  I  interpret '  Lemnia 
egestua.' 

•UanisUs,  Itb.U.  Epig.  luxir.  *«ne,  mutt  be  tjiat  pnctiKil  hy  ^onng 

'  ir  then  verc  no  vigmoD  in  the  iile  of  men  who  cita&ot  obuin  acri^M  to  feiuBlo*. 

I^vaoa,    D«ua«r  vere    tbcte  an*   mrn  ;  TliA  whole  lenof  of  ttir   Fpigmn,  uid  e»- 

Sopboclc*  rrprcMDU  U  u  uubibabitMl.  ptNinlijr  U^q  icfrnUi  lent,  ctowlv  prore 

Tm  vice  Klludrd  lo  bj  AuMBtP*  in  0>lc  tbii. 
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■  PiBtn  Itgitinu  ^miUlia  fmleTa  cortAa, 
Ropppiit  obtcicnu  tcmem  ritusa  libido. 
ll«Kvliii  bauod)  (juaia  J^mnia  intuit  rg«(Ui>. 

But  iodepcodently  of  the  reason  assigoed  by  the  Scholiut  of  Thn- 
cydides/ which  is  Lhc  same  m  (hat  of  Martial,  it  proves  thai  the 
commoD  opinion  of  this  unoatural  vice  w&£,  that  it  was  a  puoishmeot 
of  VcDUS. 

'Opff]  Perteivfd.  Goldhagco  puts  tart  after  ip^r.  1  see  no  oc- 
casion for  it :  op^y  n  governed  by  X^yowi.  See  the  '  Apporatui 
criticus  ad  Herodotum,'  by  M.  Borheck,  p.  627. 

CVI.  'OcTv  cal  tUomirea]  Twenty-tight  i/rara.  Ilarduinui'  and 
Schroeer  '  itnagine  that  an  error  has  crept  into  the  copies  of  Hcrod«>- 
tns,  and  that  instead  of  twenty-eight  wc  should  read  twenty'two,  so 
as  to  reconcile  the  historian  with  what  ho  advances  ^  cxxx.  These 
Jcarned  men  did  not  observe  that  Herodotus  (^  c:vxx.)  speaks  of 
the  entire  duratioa  of  the  empire  of  the  Medea,  beginoing  from  the 
day  when  they  shook  off  the  yoke  of  ths  Assyrians,  without  compris- 
ing the  time  during  which  the  Scytbiaoa  were  their  masters.  See 
helow,  note  1.  on  ^  cxsx. 

'£*■  iripmci  \iyot9t\  In  another  work.  Did  Herodotus  then  write 
any  other  history  than  that  which  has  come  down  to  ui  T  Many  pas- 
■agei  of  this  author  seem  to  convey  as  much  ;  and  some  learned  men 
of  the  Rrst  distinction,  Isaac  Vossiui,  Bouhier,  and  others,  are  of 
this  opioioa.  Mention  is  made  of  bis  history  of  Assyria;  I  shall  have 
occasion  Lo  speak  of  that  of  Lyhia  in  S  clxi.  of  the  second  book. 

Herodotus  says  (Booh  i.  |  ci.xxxiv.'):  "  there  were  at  Babylon 
many  other  kings,  of  whom  I  shall  speak  in  my  liistory  of  Assyria." 
In  ^  CVI.  of  the  same  book,  he  says  :  "  the  Medes  took  Nineveh;  I 
shall  relate,  in  another  work,  in  whcit  manner  they  took  it." 

In  both  passages,  Herodotus  clearly  states  that  he  will  refer  id  his 
history  of  Assyria  to  the  kings  of  Babylon,  and  to  the  uking  of 
Nineveh  by  the  Medcs.  This  appears  to  me  a  positive  engagement 
on  the  part  of  the  historian,  and  the  only  remaining  inquiry  is  whether 
he  ever  fulfilled  it.  Fa.brtciaa  '  thinks  that  he  never  did,  because  the 
history  in  question  it  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  author.  Oerard 
Tossius-^  is  of  the  same  opinion  ;  and  yet  he  quotes  a  passage  from 
Ariitotle^  which  he  tJitnka  alludes  to  the  above  history.    The  latter 


■  Aawo.  EpicrtB.  Tl. 

*  TlAe  Sclutlikirt.  kd  hac  rttht.  rJli  t4- 
au*  iRTifvi',  lib.  i.  ^  uL  paf .  11.  Ua.  IT. 

•  Hwdula.  Ofr.  wlACCp.  S4*. 
'ScbxMrdolBpwwBftbylaaisnNfaUf 


I  Iv.  S  dU. 

•  Hibbottiee.  Grsc  lib. b.  cap.  u.^t. 
Vol.  i.  p.  (MM. 

/  Omni  Vouitis,  de  UiKcrricU  Graot, 
lib.i.^iii. 
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ptiiloAopher,  rematkiDg'  Ukat  birds  whose  clawa  aic  hooked  ncrcr 
drinV,  ii'Ids  immediately,  ihal  HerodotiiK  was  ignoraal  of  this  fact, 
as  JO  hie  account  of  the  taking  of  NiucvcU  he  Bays,  iliat  uu  c'Eigle 
draok:  now  Uiis  |jascag%,  which  we  do  not  (lod  lu  Herodotus,  can 
exist  only  Id  his  history*  of  Assyria,  of  which  Nlii«veh  was  the  capital. 

Fabriciua'auBpects  that  the  paaiage  quoted  by  Aristotle  mny  be 
found  in  some  copy  of  Herodotus  more  complete  than  those  which 
VG  have.  Uut  upon  what  does  he  ground  thU  opinion  ?  wlial  c-iu 
liBve  originated  socli  a  suspicion  t  It  is  in  the  6rst  book  that  Assyria 
and  Babylon  ore  mcnlioned  ;  but  all  is  there  so  connected  and  con- 
sceutivc,  that  it  would  be  a  difficnlt  task  to  introduce  this  passagic. 
There  remains,  tliereforc,  no  other  mode  of  obviating  the  difficulty, 
than  by  supposing  that  the  word  '  Herodotus*  is  a  corruption ;  but  in 
the  edition  of  Aldui,  which  is  the  oldest  of  all.  and  in  all  those 
which  SylburgiuK  examined,  wc  find  the  same  word  *  Herodotus.'  It  is 
true  that  the  Ms.  of  Gaza  had  'Uaiuiai  iiytiei  tvOto,  'HcBiod  was 
ignorant  of  that.'  But  c«n  a  single  Ms,  claim  the  preference  ovor 
so  many  otiiere,  and  over  the  earliest  editions  of  au  author,  which 
generally  point  out  the  Mss.  from  which  they  are  taken?  Moreover, 
who  ever  beard  that  Hesiod  spoke  of  the  siege  of  Nineveh  by  tlie 
Mcdes?  Camuft,  in  his  translntion  of  Aristotle's  History  of  Ani- 
mals, had  adopted  the  reading  of  G;tz»,  and  has  accompanied  it  by  a 
meagre  note  conveying  no  information.  If,  as  I  believe,  the  passage 
of  Aristotle  is  not  corrupted,  and  if  his  memory  did  uol  bclrny  him, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  Herodotus,  who  as&urcdty  had  au  ititeation  of 
writing  the  history  of  Assyria,  actually  did  write  it ;  but  no  ancient 
author  except  Aristotle  having  quoted  it,  it  could  not  have  long  ex- 
isted. M.  Dearignoles'  attributes  the  loss  of  this  work  to  tlie  neg- 
ligence with  which  licrodotus  had  vvTJtlcn  it;  and  amongst  other 
defects  which  he  imputes  to  bini,  be  accuses  him  of  not  knowing 
who  was  the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  It  cannot  be  disputed, 
that  the  Chronology  of  M.  Desvignolcs  is  a  profonndly  learned  work ; 
but  it  nevcrtlieleBB  abounds  with  hasty,  not  to  say  rash,  decisions.  Hjis 
U.  Desvignoks  scea  this  work  of  Herodotus,  or  at  least  an  extract 
from  it,  to  enable  him  to  speak  in  this  dogmatic  manner?  Or  does  any 
Bncient  natbor  express  such  an  opinion  of  it  ?  If  not,  why  should  he 
pronounce  a  judgment,  unsupported  by  either  of  these  grounds? 

M.  Boubier '  found  in  an  ancient  Greek  ehionicte,  a  passage  wlikh 

*AiiiU)t.  Hittor.  Animal,  lib.  tiii.  (        '  DMviraoLCIirDnolog.ltb.iT.ctAp.iv. 
XTiii.p.gil.  ^t.  p.  176- 

'  Fabriciui,  Bibliotb.  Cmc.  Ion  npe-        '  C(tfo*fc.  FMcbtlf,  p,  47. 
ilaudaio. 
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lie  betieres  to  be  a  fragmrnt  of  Elerodotus'i  hiitory  ur  Assyria.  Tlio 
author  of  tliis  Chronicle  siys,  that  Sesottris,  of  the  race  of  iilictn,  son 
(^  Noah,  having  made  wur  on  tlie  vVfsjrians,  nnd  hit*itig  brought 
them  under  the  yokf,  contiucred  Chaldea,  Persln,  and  Babylon  ;  tliut 
be  reduced  under  his  government  the  whole  of  Asia,  Europe,  ScythiM, 
and  Mysia;  thai,  being'  about  to  return  into  Egypt,  be  mado 
choice  of  15,000  Scythians,  to  whom  he  asiigned  lands  in  Persia: 
that  these  .^yibians,  in  the  most  remote  times,  remained  there  under 
the  nAme  of  Partbides,  which  in  the  Persian  Ungunge  tigoifles  *Scy- 
thianit,*  and  that  these  people  preserved  their  language  and  their 
aneieDt  customs,  as  Herodotus  relates. 

M.  Bouhler  thinks  that  this  Account  is  talccn'  from  the  history  of 
Assyrin  by  Herodotus.  If  this  opinion  be  true,  that  history  must  have 
existed  In  the  4lh,  or  even  in  ibc  2th  century,  at  which  time  the  Ciiro- 
ntcle  was  written.  But  how  can  we  believe,  that  during  so  many  ages 
there  should  have  been  no  biatoiiau,  no  chroiioluger,  no  ^iimmnrinn, 
who  should  have  cited  this  history :  and  that  at  kng^lU  il  should  bo 
found  in  the  bands  of  an  oljscure  writer,  to  whom  little  credit  can  be 
attached?  But  let  ua  go  a  little  further  back.  There  is  every  reason  to 
suppose,  that  the  author  of  the  Chronicle  has  taken  this  passage  from 
the  Chronogr-iphy  of  John  Malulas.  *  We  there  find  the  same  ac- 
count as  in  the  Chronicle,  except  that  in  Malalas  we  have  Iwvrpu, 
whi^  il  an  abbreviation  of  Icvwin-ya.  There  is  iniiiiediatcly  after- 
wards :  Diriyet  ikXiidrioov  ((iru(!egend.  InriiJ  rHy  lltp^ur  Hi'ipQot,  5  ian  ifi' 
ftijrmvaiiwvov  FlfpoiL^  itn\4trf,  ^cirOai.  "  The  Persians  givis  them  the 
name  of  Parlhians,  which  being  interpreted  signifies  Scythians."  We 
know  that  Malalns  is  more  ancient  than  the  Chronicle,  In  which  we 
tiiid  Parlhides.  Suidas  has  copied  MaUil&R  in  the  words  riapOoi  and 
XA9rp*$.  Merudvtus'  having  written  that  Se«o«[ris  had  subjugated 
the  Scythians,  was  a  sufficient  ground  for  this  fabulous  and  iiicrediblo 
writer  toerect  this  unnuthcnlicatcd  siipcrstntcture.'  Who  can  believe 
that  Herodotus  ever  hi^nrd  speak  of  Shem  or  of  Noah  ?  M.  Bouhier 
has  discovered  another  passage  of  Herodotus  in  f^uidns,  uudcr  the 
word  Mnrwatftc  but '  Wesseling  has  proved  that  the  passage  wax 
corrupted,  and  has  luoit  futisl'actorily  corteetcd  it. 

I  think  myself  bound  to  confess,  that  in  this  note  1  have  done 
little  more  than  translate  the  first  chapter  of  hia  dissertation  on  He- 
rodotus. 

evil.  Ov^tfonij  That  thcmadt  wattr.    Voltaire'' haa  raised  some 

■  Boalaer,  Il««:lii.-nt>L-4  rt  DiMciUt.  wr  '  lUctiwdl  Beutl^u  EpMto).  ad  Joan. 
Ilfrotloto.  ciMp.  i.  |i.  T. 

*  J«uu.  Aatjwli.  MalaLp  Ilisuw.  Ctnv 
ulc.  P.8S. 

■  n«n>d&(.  Hb.  U.  \  dii,  t\  c«. 

Her.  AV..  Vol.  I. 


'  lUctiwdl  Beutl^u  EpMto). 
Alilltiim,  pawum. 

'  UiHrrl.  Herodatrs,  cap.  i.  p.  D. 

'Vvluu(«,l'tiiiu»aplu«  lie  rillaloire.  p. 
i\S. 
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obfectioos  to  this  passage  of  Ilcrodolus ;  my  answer  will  be  foaitd  in 
th«  Supplement  lo  (tie  Philonophy  of  History,  79lli  and  following  page* 
of  the  first  edition,  I04tti  and  roUowing  pages  of  the  eecond.  «* 

This  dreftm,  and  thnt  which  is  found  ^  cviii.,  bad  been  recounted 
by  Charon  ori.arap!iacu!),wbo  wrote  before  Herodotus.  *  Hoc'etiam 
Charon  LainpsacenuiHerodoto  prior  tmdit.* 

Olt/n*  pi*'  i^rru  AyaOTit]  A  man  of  grrat /amih/.  The  Abbe  Fra- 
gitier*  makes  Hfrodotua  to  say,  that  Astyagcs  gave  his  daughter 
Mandane  in  marriage  toCambyacB,  a  Persian  '  of  obscure  birth.'  The 
Abbe  Banier  oaseru  *  that  in  Hfrodotus,  a  mysterious  dream  is  the 
iflstmnieot  employed  to  induce  Astyages  to  marry  his  only  daughter 
to  '  an  unknown  m»ii.' 

A  little  more  atlcnlion  to  the  text  of  Herodotos  would  hare  saved 
these  gentlemen  from  these  error*. 

CVIII.  OiKifiair]  His  relation.  The  GrceV  word  has  been  ill  rett- 
dered  by  '  famillHrem.'  Hurpagos  sayi  clearly  enough,  in  the  fol- 
lowing paEsagc,  that  he  is  a  relation  of  the  child,  ^1  cb-yyev^t  irrt 
i  itait:  and  he  could  be  bo  only  through  the  daughter  of  Astyages. 

CiX.  El  6J  . . .  ttyafi^t^t  ti  TvpafvU]  Should  tht  crown  paM.   Tl)ero 

ia,  in  the  Greek,  tl  hi  BeXI\tni it  riff  Owyarifin  rairif  Aria/iljvw  I) 

rvftarrif ...  It  is  as  well  to  remark,  that  in  Herodotus  and  in  other 
writers,  dtXri  and  iBiXei  arc  rrecjuenlly  redundant,  and  that  they  are 
coupled  with  inanimate  objects.  El  iy  ^eXijtni  tarpi^at  ri  ^ttdpor. 
Herodot.  Book  ti.  §  xi.  .See  Rapheliuson  ttie  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
chap.  II.  vers.  12.  Vol.  ii.  p.  19. 

"AAXo  tI  ?j  Xe/jTcrai, .  .ifiot]  ttliat  remains  to  me  ?  The  construction 
is  r/  AXXo  Xriwtral  fioi,  if  o  niyioTot  twy  Kfbvvmf:  this  Arrangement  is 
notuDusual.  Demosthenes  say«,' in  his  harangue  against  Anstocrates, 

'AAXtf  rr,  V  "lyArra  briffiti  XapJfi^of  t^y  avrdr  i^Sttut  '  What  re- 
mains  to  us,  bnt  to  submit  in  silence  lo  the  Insults  of  Charidemus  V 

Act  fiir  rot]  But  let  it  he.  In  the  edition  of  Wesseling,  it  is  ^e!  ftiv 
T£,y  Tttm  'Aorv&Yem;  but  we  must  write,  with  the  King's  Ms.  and  the 
best  edition!),  £el /J^fT-oi  rUr  rn-a 'Affrvuyroc :  it  is  accessary  to  thfl 
meaning. 

ex.  Kivti  Ka\tov7t  (nrwea  MflSci]  Tke  Mtdet  call  a  bitch  Spaco, 
Ft  it  not  known  whether  the  tangnflge  of  the  Persians  and  the  Medes 
was  the  same.  William  Bnrlon  and  Hadr.  Rcland  did  not  dnd,  among 
the  remnants  of  the  language  of  the  Persians, '  any  term  parallel  to 
this.    NeTertheleSB.  Tannegui  Lcfevre  afHrms,  tliai  tho  Hyrcanians,  a 

•  Tectallian.  do  Anioii,  4  xlri.  p.  '  Domenhrfi.  cuntn  Amtocnti.p.4ll, 
M8.B. 

UfttiM,  Vol.  ii.  [I.  43- 
'  tbid.  ton.  Ti.  |>.  -tor. 


8£. 

[•■  Sift,  el  AtitHvo  I'JnEUw  PcrttiroBi,  p. 

or. 
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IKople  governed  by  the  Pcrsiaas,  sLill  call  a  dog'Spac/'  Cjw> 

comes  from  kcwi',  which  signifies  '  dog'  ot   *  bitch,'  accordiog  to  the 
iTUcle  joined  with  it. 

t/aM  of  the  maunttint,  to  tlu  north  of  Agbatantt.  "  They  are 
low  called  tlie  Cara^n  (or  muiderous)  mountains:  ihcy  me  to  the 
lorth  of  Amadan,  which  is  the  ancient  Agbalanes.  It  is  true,  aa 
ietodotus  hcit-  says,  that  Media,  to  the  fiorth  of  this  city,  ts  full  of 
Bouotains.  wheteas  on  the  aoulh  of  it,  the  country  in  quite  pluia  and 
cpeo." 

Note  of  M.  Bane,  found  amongat  the  papei^  of  M.  Bellanger. 
CXI.  Xpimy  re  Koi  ttftairt  Knovftifor]  Covered  with  gold  and  with 
f^ery  nperbwrappen.  'ITiey  wercbaode  or  stripes  of  clolb  of  gold,  by 
^e  figure  wbicb  graiumafians  call  tv  htd  Ivolr.   1  uoLtcc  ihin,  becauBe 
my  trantlalioo  do«s  nol  sufficiently  convey  it. 

Nvf  re  ih*  irri^  llert  u  Mi«  ehitd.  I  read  wilh  th«  Mss.  A.  sind  B. 
-of  the  Royal  library,  viv  te  She  lari.  Ifwc  follow  the  ordinary  reail- 
iog,  ire  must  traoslate,  '  things  so  happen'  (les  chosca  Bont  de  la 
Borte).  Which  is  one  of  those  rcpeliUoiie  ao  usual  with  Herodotus  at 
(he  coDcluaioR  of  a  narration. 

CXII.  'Ill  ilhs  TO  raii/oy  ftiya]  Charmed  with  hit  tise.     The  c*KLld 
^-va»  large  only  io  proportion  to  it^  a^c. 

CXIU.  UpiflocKutr}  One  of  those  who  had  the  cart  oj  the  Jiockt,Sfe. 
whieh  wett  umder  hia  ordtrt.  The  Greek  implies  an  under  shepherd, 
who  acta  for  another  shepherd, '  snbhuhulcus,'  as  the  learned  Toup^ 
perceived,  and  as  has  been  explained  by  £milius  Porius. 

CXIV.  'OfOaXfiay  fiaaiUot]  The  eye  o/  the  king.  Sucli  wa»  the 
epillret  by  which  the  king's  mtiiister*  were  designated  in  the  Asiatic 
couru.  The  chorns  of  old  men,  questioning  Xenes  as  to  hia  defeat' 
in  Greece,  ask  him,  "  Have  you  also  lef^  there  the  faithful  eye  of 
the  Persians,  Alpistus,  son  of  DaUnochus  V  Arialophanca  also  says 
in  the  Achamenscs.  ^  "  Wt  being  yon  Pieudartabas,  the  eye  of  tlie 
king."  And  a  few  verses  furtlicr  on, '  "  The  senate  summons  to  tbe 
Prytaneum,  the  eye  of  the  king." 

Count  Carii  remarks,  io  his  American  Utters,  towards  the  co&cln- 
sioD  of  the  13th  letter,  thai  ut  I'erii,  the  commissary,  charged  with 
the  examination  of  the  pnblic  and  private  conduct  of  (he  Decuriona,  is 
called,  in  the  language  of  the  country, '  Cucuy  Kioc,'  that  is,  tlie  *  eye 
flf  all,'  or  the  univeraal  eye.  The  same  writer  further  obsecves,  that  in 


niini,  U».  i.  tsp.  i*'  i>.  H. 

*E|Nitsl.Cnik.ad  Uotiel.  EftiM.CIo- 
ttm.  pp.  81,  n.  Ex'bopcia  rdii.  Vol.  li. 


49^. 

*  A^.tcbyl.  Ptn.  »«».  9»t  el  «c^. 
^  Ari|ioph»D.  AcKara.  rrr*.  91. 

•  14.  ibid.  Tvrs,  114. 
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Ibc  !aw»  of  Pelcr  »hc  Great,  the  fiacals  or  atlorucys  of  llie  prince  are 
called  the  'eye»of  ihe  prince,' 

CXIX.  T^i-  KE^oXi^i-]  The  head.  This  atrocious  Irantmclion  is 
strangely  misrepresented  by  Senecn.  He  supposeK  *  that  Hnrfmgiis 
was  trentcd  in  this  manner  for  having  affcrod  wholesome  counsel  to 
the  king,  who  served  his  '  children '  up  to  bini,  though  he  had  but 
one. 

BaviXrui]  A  king.  Seneca  has  rather  altered  this,  *  when  he  puts 
into  the  muulh  ot'  llarpagust  *  npnd  rvgem  omnis  ccrna  jucunda  est.' 
We  mny  remark,  that  without  'cferrin;r  to  the  passage  in  Hcrodolus, 
we  should  be  perplexed  to  render  thuL  of  Seneca,  as  one  could 
scarcely  decide  whether  thai  author  meant  to  say,  at '  the  table  of 
the  king,'  or  '  the  table  of  a  king.'  The  omission  of  the  article  in 
the  Gn^ck  proves  that  wc  must  Iranskte,  *  at  the  table  of  a  king  every 
species  of  food  is  dclighlfnl/ 

Thb  answer  ot'Harpa^us,  so  worthy  of  a  base  coartier.  brings  to 
my  memory  ot>c  or  an  EngHbh  noble,  no  kss  remarkable  Tor  its  ser- 
vility. Edgar,  king  of  England,  having  killed  Ethelwold  in  the  forest 
of  Harewood,  the  son  of  that  noblvniun  iirrived  immediati-ly  tiflcrwardii. 
The  king,  showing  him  the  dead  body  of  his  father,  asked  him,  what 
be  ibotight  of  the  game  ;  the  young  man  coolly  replied,  that  nothing 
which  pleased  the  king  could  dtspleasi:  htm.  Kvc  Wiilttiiu  oi'  Mulmes- 
bai7,  Aatiqiiitates  EccIcmik  Giastoniensis. 

CXX.  ' .\yycXttfip{^pnvi\  Officers  to  rrpart  /o  him  /Ac  stale  vf  affairs. 
The  word  in  the  text  muRt  be  explained  by  the  following  in  |  \ci\, 
it  &yyi\uy  vfifrn  ^ieaOat. 

liaruSftt  f^J^lf]  He  ereatfii.  I  read  with  the  Ms.  of  S.inci-oft,  and 
that  of  the  Imperial  library  iit  Vienna,  iiaru^ai;  ftxe,  instead  of  bturu- 
i"'  ^fX'-  M'Toup  is  of  the  same  opinion.' 

Kni  iTfn  frrpn  rotuura  wapaKtXtvafitOa  ]  And  wr  rjrhort  tfon  UktKist  io 
bf  tratmuit.  'ErcfM  roiawrii,  'alia  tulia,*  ■  nimilia,' and  adverbiully 
•  similiter,' '  item.*  .See  Wyttcnbach,  in  selcctis  Principum  Historico* 
rum,  p.  3r>2.  • 

CXXI.  'Ovdpavfnt  itMny]  0/  a  vain  dream.  Id  the  GrMlc. '  of  an 
imperfect  dream;'  that  is  to  say,  one  which  was  destined  not  to  bo 
fully  accomplished. 

CXXlif,  '^-ttirpt^iifiti^v]  As  he  grew  tip,  opened  to  hint  a  hope  of 
vengeance.  For  want  of  attention  to  the  preposition  ini,  the  transla* 
tors  have  not  »et£ed  thu  true  meuuiiig  of  this  pussuge.  Wytt>?nbftch' 
is  the  only  on«  who  has  fully  explained  it: '  at  Cyrum  vidons  crescere 

■  Senew  do  lA.  lib.  lii.  cap. «.  VoJ.  i.     17*.  Ei  aaptrk  Edit.  Vol-  H.  p.  ai6, 
¥■ )  !''•  '  S«locu  Prhicipuin  HiMwicoran,  i 

*  hi.  Mil.  ass.  ■  - 

*  Toup.  EiattDtl.  la  Suitlam,  pm  ai.  p. 
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in  spem  vindtctae  («ibi  crescere  etaii  rindiceta).*  "Eirirpei^w/Mi**  mu>t 
be  referred  to  r</iiupov,  a  substantive  uadcrslood,  and  comprised  in 
Ttpupltir  which  goes  before. 

CXXV.  'Aprearat  H^pffoi]  fVlio  harr  tkt  grtotett  degree  o/inftu- 
enee  over  ell  the  rest  of  I  he  Persians.  'l"ht  f«l«c  puncl'ialion  of  this 
passage  has  led  into  error  all  the  translatora  of  Ucro:lulu5.  Geinox 
VAs  the  first  who  rctrored  the  tnic  reading.  He  proposes  that  we 
ehouM  not  tnVe'ApTtarat  And  Wpeai  for  the  names  of  particular 
tribes;  bat  should  make  the  first  of  these  words  the  verb  to  the  seoteace. 
whidi  olherwj&e  will  bv  without  a  verb,  ntid  coiifiderthe  word  llipoat 
as  lKc  gcneiic  name  of  the  natioEi,  making  it  the  DOminativc  mas- 
culine, to  which  the  adjectives  fiWut  vui/rtt  relate.  'Afiriarm  will 
then  be  the  third  person  ptur;il  ^f  tlic  perfect  preterite  of  ihe  passive 
vrrti  apraofia;  according  to  the  lonmn  dialect,  instead  of  f/priirrau 
'Hpntyrat  stgniBes  properly  '  pendent,'  '  dej^endent;'  but  as  in  our 
Ungnage,  this  word  conreys  an  idea  of  subjection  or  subordination, 
something  similar  to  lh»t  of  subjects  to  their  prince,  and  as  Herodo- 
tQs  merely  would  say,  that  the  tribes  which  he  first  mentions,  and 
which  Cyrus  first  gained  orcr,  were  the  most  considerable  and  infln- 
enlial,  those  whoso  opinion  carried  with  it  that  of  the  whotu  oalion, 
1  huve  preferred  a  different  expression  from  that  of  the  author,  bat 
which  more  clearly  conveys  his  meaning. 

The  opinion  of  Geinoz  has  been  followed  by  Wesseling,  and  ig 
supported  by  the  Mas.  A.  and  B.  in  the  Royal  Lilirarv.  The  error  is  a 
very  ancient  one,  and  is  found  in  Rtephantis  of  By/antiuni.  But  the 
reader  may  refer  to  the  remarks  of  Geinoz,'  from  which  I  hsTe 
borrowed  the  greater  part  of  this  note. 

repfi6rtml  The  OermaniaRs.  This  people  are  the  same  as  the 
Caramanians.  There  are  some  authors  who  derive  from  them  tb« 
ancient  Germitns.  Cluvier  '  has  politely  convinced  them  of  their 
error.  Hut,  adds  Mi'esseltng,  there  are  some  persons  of  so  unaccount- 
able a  taste,  as  since  tlic  discovery  of  corn  to  feed  on  acoros. 

CXXVIf  Tn  re  aiit6\ia  eat  rat  volftvat  laX  ra  ^outuKta,  ....  wavra. 
Tov  trarpit]  All  the  cattle  pf  his  /other.  The  Greek  has  •  all  the 
flocks,  as  well  gonts  as  sheep  and  oxen.' 

rioXXi*- . . .  ri  fiiaorj  A  gnat  diffrrrncr.  A  great  interval  between. 
Such  is  the  signiScntion  of  the  Greek.  'SU  yap  tKa^tro  r^r  ffXKtat  ^ 
Trail,  (111  tin  &Was  o  vajifp  tA  iroXX^  ry  fii^  waptftytioiaaf  iitpu.' 
"  When  Hippodainia  had  atluincd  the  ugc  of  puberty,  h«r  father  re- 
marking that  she  greatly  surpasse<1  all  tbe  other  young  females,  &c." 


•  -VimntM  (h  I'Arod.  Jet  iitme*  Let. 
un.  Ion.  nhL  lluu  p.  120. 

*  Ctmticr,  Gwnui.  Adiii).  lib.  i.  y.  80. 
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Tbis  pas&agc  of  Lucian  is  comtpted;  we  must  eitlicr  suppress  tbe  ne- 
gatigo,  or  read  ovc  CXiyf,    , 

CXXVIM.  ' Ai'eai.vXiriatI  Crucified.  Aaiyages  also '  displaced 
all  the  ofHccrSj  anil  substiFulcd  olliers.  Finding  out  artcrwiirdH  thom 
who  liad  been  ihe  cause  of  his  dofcal,  he  put  Ihem  to  death ;  thinking 
by  this  severity  to  compel  others  lo  couduct  tht>ins«lvf;s  more  vali- 
autly;  for  lie  was  DRlurally  cruul  and  itibuman.  Not  only  were  tbey 
disgusted  by  his  baibanly,  but  every  iniin  of  them  abhorred  a  violence 
BO  cootrary  to  the  laws,  and  desired  a  change.  The  troops  asiembled 
logetlier  in  battalions,  and  exhorted  each  other  to  avenge  tlie  death 
of  their  coiupuiiuns. 

^vf/JnXuf  ruin  lUp9i)«i]  Govt  them  baltte.  Xenophoo  pretends  tbol 
Cyrus  succeeded  peaceably  to  ihe  c*jwr  of  Media.  But  on  tins  sub- 
ject the  render  may  coiisuU  my  Supplement  to  the  Hbitosophy  of  His- 
tory, pp.  82  and  83  of  the  first  edition,  and  107  and  108  of  the 
second,  where  will  be  found  likewise  as  answer  to  the  objcctioas.  of 
M.  de  VoUaire. 

Herodotus  has  contented  liiinsclf  with  repoiiiog  tbe  lesult  of  the 
two  battles,  without  relating  any  of  the  circumstances.  I  Rad  » 
curious  description  of  one  of  them  in  Plutarch,  but  I  know  not 
whether  il  applies  to  the  first  or  the  second. 

"  The  Persians," '  says  he,  "  having  met  with  a  check  ia  the 
battle,  and  dying  townrds  the  cily,  pursued  by  the  Medes :  the  women 
went  out  to  meet  thtni,  and  holding  up  their  clotUes,  cried  out  to 
(hem:  Wliereare  you  going, cowards  ?you cannot  return  to  the  womb 
that  bore  you.  The  retreating  troops,  ashamed  of  their  timidity,  and 
animated  by  this  sight,  relurncd  to  the  charge,  and  put  their  ctictnies 
lo  flight.  Cyrus  made  a  law,  that  from  that  moment,  whenever  the 
king  entered  the  city,  he  should  give  a  piece  of  gold  lo  each  woman. 
Ochus,  a  viicked  and  avaricious  prince,  (ireferred  travelling  round  the 
walls,  to  fulfilling  the  engagement  of  Cyrus.  Alexander  twice  entered 
it,  and  made  a  double  gift  lo  the  pi-egnant  women.'* 

The  last  battle 'against  Astyagcs  took  place  at  Pasatgndis.  He 
was  defeated,  and  Iho  empire  of  Asia  devolved  on  Cyrus.  This 
prince,  in  commemoration  of  his  victory,  built  on  tbe  spot  a  city  and 
a  palace* 

CXXIX.  'O  ri  .i,]  iVkat  tOMte  he  Jell  Jor.  I  have  followed  the 
coireclion  of  Valckenacr,  as  will  be  perceived  on  rcfprring  to  his  note. 

CXXX.  nit|iK{  rf  t&or  oi,£t,-vfia(  4px*"'l  'f'''Aou/  including  the  time, 
£fe.  that  the  S^^t&ians  reigned  thrre.  Tbe  reigns  of  Deioces,  of  Phraor- 
tes,  of  Cyaxares,  and  of  Aslyages,  make  together  1^0  years.  If,  ac- 


-  Diodor.  Sicul.  dc  A'imtibiu  H  Vitin, 
Vd.  ii.  p.  «>• 
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cording  to  Herodotus,  we  subirttct  Ihe  38  years  that  the  Scytbians 
held  A»iA  under  their  yoke,  we  shall  have  122  years,  •(rainst  the  ex- 
press tesliroony  of  Herodotus,  who  says  that  the  Medcs  held  the  em* 
|»re  of  Upper  Asia  12S  years,  without  comprising  the  time  of  tlio 
Scythian  dominion.  The  Modes  po8»csaed,  acrordin^  to  Hcrodottts, 
■ays  Herm.  Conringius,'  the  empiTc  of  Upper  Asia  L'28  years,  without 
comprising  the  28  yours  during  which  the  Scythians  held  sway.  This 
calcoUlion  makes  156  years  in  all;  but  as  the  reigns  of  the  four 
kings  make  bnt  150  yenrs,  the  six  years  more  which  Herodotus  com* 
memoruteti,  must  be  those  years  of  aonrchy  to  wbidi  he  refers,  though 
without  mentioning  their  number. 

Tliis  simple  and  natural  explanation,  which  was  much  relished  by 
AVesselin^,  at  first  misled  me;  but  a  more  mature  rtfteclion  induced 
me  to  reject  it.  The  defection  of  the  Medcs  took  place  in  the  year 
3966  of  the  Julian  period,  748  years  before  our  era,  and  the  election 
of  Deioces  in  the  year  400d  of  the  Julian  period,  709  years  before  our 
era,  m  I  have  proved  in  a  Memoir  read  to  the  Academy  upuu  some 
of  the  Assyrian  Epochs,  and  in  my  Essay  on  the  Chronology  of  Hero- 
dotus, chap.  IV.  pp.  163,  4.  *  Ttiere  were  conseqaeiitly  39  years  of 
anarchy.  I  am  persuaded  that  Herodotus  does  not  include  thit 
period,  bnt  only  that  during  which  tlic  Mcdi's  were  governed  b^ 
kings.  We  shall  then  hare  six  years  too  liltte ;  I  am  inclined  to 
think, therefore, that  we  must  subtract  them  from  the  text,  and  altribot« 
the  error  to  the  copyists,  who  have  commiticd  many  otlicrs  besides 
this.  For  Philemon  says,  in  his  Miscellanies,'  that  there  are  numerous 
errors  In  Herodotus  not  attributable  to  himsetf,  but  to  the  copyists. 

'Owfffw  tfarvtrrfa^ifffak]  Tkei/  Wfre  again  tubjagattd.  Tliey 
retamcd  to  tJieir  duty  under  the  rfign  of  Darius  Xulhus,  in  the  first 
year'  of  the  930  Olympiad,  which  was  the  24th  of  the  Pclopon- 
nesian  war.  If  Herodotus  was  6'i  years  old  at  the  commencement  of 
this  WOT.  as  Auius  Octlius,  relying  upon  '  llie  testimony  of  Pamphilo, 
asserts,  he  was  77  when  the  Medea  were  reduced  to  obcdicocc.  This 
passage,  lliffefore,  must  be  one  of  those  which  Herodotus  added  to 
his  history  in  extreme  old  ng^. 

Kaco»-  oui^  AXXo  mti^aai^  And  did  kirn  no  other  harm,  Isocratei, 
in  his  funeral  oration  on  Evngoras,  king  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  says,-^ 
that  Cyrus  put  (o  death  Astya^  his  maternal  grandfather.  I  do 
not  thidk  that  this  has  been  asecited  by  any  other  author.    Bat  bow- 

ui.p,  I^  Coitfi?r.  Dodtrdl,  Anaai.  .Xsdo- 

*  Aol.  OmO.  Noct.  AUlc  lib.  i>.  np. 
&xiii.  VoL  U.  ih  a>7. 

/  Iwcnt.  Engotss,  Vol,  b.  p.  ■!. 
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crer  that  ma;^  be,  Libanins  alludes  to  this  passage  of  tsocratcs :'  **  Let 
the  great  Cyrus,"  saj«  be,  "  yield  iliergfore  to  tlie  emperor,  lo  iha 
jodf^mcnt  uf  kings  befriended  by  the  gods.  If  be  bad  the  good 
fortune  to  be  saved  by  a  ^bepbertl;  at  least  be  made  war  upon  his 
grandfalher,  and  even,  as  Isocrates  aays,  carried  hi.i  culpability  «.till 
farther:  whence  it  follows,  thai  in  subjtigaling  the  Medes,  Ue  covered 
himself  wi lb  dishonor,"  'floO*  aftov  Miihovt  re  ti^e  Kol  aurfkaXvtrrtro, 
'Jliis  Inst  phrase  baa  been  inaecuraicly  rendered  by  the  Latin  trans- 
lator. '  qu6d  simul  Medos  tt:i)eretctcontv);cTctur.' 

CXXXl.  'AyuXfiara  .  , .  ci>c  iSpuraOai]  To  raixe  to  the  goitt  neither 
ttaluet,  ^c.  ^ce,  wilh  reference  lo  the  whole  of  this  passage,  Hyde 
dc  V'tierum  Pcrsariim  RcUgiuiie,  cup.  in.  p,  J)3.  et  aeq. 

It  may  be  here  observtd,  that  the  ancients  were  not  idulalerii,  or 
worilitppers  of  imsgea  and  staiucs.  Lucian  remarks,  ^  that  the 
ancient  Egyptians  had  do  statues  in  their  temples. 

Neither  had  the  (ireck«,  iteoordiog  to  Eusehiut,  until  the  time  of 
Cccrops,  irho  first  raised  a  statue'  to  Minerva;  andPlulnrch  asscrls, 
■hat  Numa  forbade  the  Romans  '  to  represent  Cod  under  the  form  of 
a  man,  or  of  an  animal,  and  lliil  for  170  years  there  waa  iu  their 
temples  neither  a  statue  nor  a  painting  of  the  Deity.  St.  CUment  of 
Alexandria*  copJeH  this  passK^e  of  Phitarch  nbiiosL  word  for  word; 
but  when  he  proceeds  to  assert  ihnt  Numa  borrowed  tUis  prohibition 
from  Moses,  it  will  be  ohvions,  without  any  intimation  from  me,  that 
hia  zeal  oversteps  the  mark.  The  Romans  had,  at  thnt  time,  no 
knowledge  cither  nf  the  Jews  or  of  their  legislator ;  -doU  the  Grceka 
tbomselves,  from  whom  the  Romans  borrowed  very  largely,  had  as 
liltte  acquaintance  with  them.  Varro,  who  lived  some  years  before 
Plutarch,/  remarks,  thai  for  170  yenrs  ihc  Uomans  aJored  the  gods, 
without  erecting  nny  stntues  to  iheni ;  and  if  this  tisa^c  still  subitisied, 
continues  the  most  learnud  of  ihe  Romans,  their  worship  would  be  the 
more  pure.  In  stipporL  of  his  opinion,  he  cites  the  example  of  the 
Jews;aDd  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  those  who  tirst  erected 
■latues  to  the  gods,  abolished  the  appropiintc  respect  for  them,  and 
subiitituled  avul^r  error.  He  juLliciously  thought,  adds  St.  .Angus- 
tioc,  that  in  raising  statues  to  the  gods,  they  fell  into  an  absurdity, 
which  rendered  them  contemptible. 

Ouj:  af9fiuvofvi<it.  . .  revr  Otovs]  That  the  goda  had  a  human  form. 
It  in  my  Gist  edition,  translated  ttic  passage,  *  because  they  do  not 
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btlicvc  with  the  Greeks,  (liat  ilie  gods  Mc  torn  of  men.*  I  folloved 
Laurentius  Valla  aiid  the  mo«l  approTcd  translators;  sucH  aIbo  w»s 
iho  opinion  of  Ihe  learned  Bishop  of  OtoucE»t«r,  Warbunoo.*  I  hare 
»iocc  ioclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Stanley,  urhich  WcsacHnp;  pro- 
poses io  his  note;  uyOptywo^ht  signi&es '(ho  same  thing  ai  drfi^- 
««c«64i,  which  Herodotus  uses.  Book  ti.  §  cxLn.  Diodonia  Sicuhs 
emploja  Ihiawotd  in  the  same  sense:*  rot-  SiiJ/omrj  ve^Xj)  fnyivra, 
ytfir^aat  roiit  tlvofiaSofiivovi  Kefravpovt  &tSpwjra^vtU.  "  Ixion  having 
had  intercourse  with  th«  cloud,  begot  those  creatures  called  Centaun, 
which  have  a  baman  form."  ^vii  in  Homi-r,  of  whom  Herodotus  is  k 
great  imitator,  signiGes  nothing  more  than  the  stature,  the  figure, 
the  fhape.  I  cite  no  example,  hecausc  instances  are  very  numerous, 
and  easy  to  be  found  by  Lhc  help  of  an  index,  ^fimt  in  Pindar 
si^ifieg  the  stature. 

*  Ot  yiifi  ^utrif  "Slapiw- 

"Tbe  ilatufe  ofOrioo  did  not  faU  to  his  lot." 

^t]  Tq  Jupilrr.  The  Greek«  and  Ihu  Latins  had  a  culpaUe 
habil  of  giving  to  the  divinities  of  other  nations  the  namefi  of  thnr 
own  godi.  A  few  attributes  pofisesscd  in  coramoo  sufficed,  with 
them,  to  constitute  the  ideiility  of  thefio  divioiiies.  As  in  Gieeviethe 
Suptetae  Being  was  called  '  Zeus,'  the  Greeks  imparted  this  name  to 
the  divinity  which  in  any  other  country  was  considered  supreme. 
jJEachyliw  malu't  Alosse  speak  of  Phtabus'as  a  god  of  the  Persians. 
"  Lest  it  ahouUi  be  thought,"  aays  Stanley  on  this  passage,  "  that 
this  exprc-ssion  it  ill  auited  to  a  Persian  womnn,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
apprise  the  reader,  th»t  Uie  historiaas,  llie  geographers,  and  other 
wnten  who  have  written  to  prose,  invest  the  d«i(icB  of  the  Persians 
with  tlie  name*  of  the  Greek  fcdt.  Thus  Herodotus,  Book  i.,  and 
Strabo,  Book  \v.,  reckon  among  the  Persian  divinities  Zeus,  Urania, 
Aphrodite,  and  even  Helios  aud  Belene.  According  to  Agathias,  the 
Persians  call  Zctw,  *  Bel,*  sod  Aphrodite, '  Mitra,'  if  wc  rely  on  H»* 
ndflMM,  or  '  Anaitie,'  if  we  believe  Strabo." 

Kmii^t ...  .114pm  a  Mirpav]  Tit  PartianM  caU  her  Mitra. 
**  IV  tun,"  »ay»  Dr.  Hyde/  "  being  always  deaigaated  by  this  name, 
I  oaiuiot  eonc«tv«  what  can  have  occasioned  the  error  of  Herodotus." 
T«t  &t  tame  author  allows/  that  the  Peraions  knew  Cupid  or  Lave 
tiader  the  name  of  Mihr  or  Mlhir.     Hence  comes  the  oame  of  Mitra 


■  Dinao  L»pdciB  irt  Moaci,  il«i>k  ii.  ^ 
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li^ify  ibe  ^ildeBs  who  pretided  over  boly  kve,  oiherwise  Vcntw 

vlestis.  We  fiml  iu  St.  Ajiibrose,"  *  Caleslem  Afri,  Mitliram  Pentffi, 
[tlcrique  Venerem  colunt,  pro  divcrsitate  nomitiiii,  non  pro  numinif ' 
^TuieUte.'  Moreover,  MJUa  aud  Mithras,  according;  to  Gronoviiis, 
are  wholly  dttTcreal :  Mithrai  signiryiiig  the  sun,  and  Milra  Venus. 
The  reader  may,  however,  consult  tliu  remarks  of  M.  Pi^rtt,  in  ihe 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  InBctipUons,  Vol.  x%*i.  p.  270, 

A»  lo  Alilta,  see  oote,  Book  iii.  ^  viti. 

CXXXII.  'EffTCi^fiit/diyoi  r^y  uAftav  ftvpeir^']  A  luit'a  erowatd 
[tcith  myrtle.  According  lo  Slrabo,*  it  was  the  victim  that  uas 
crowned  with  layitle;  but  probably  bolh  the  vicliiii  and  he  who 
offered  it  wcro  iimilarly  decorated.  Sunboj  thererore,  omitted  the 
circumiUncc  mentioned  by  Herodotiis,  And  the  latter  hittoriau  piiosvd 
over  that  which  is  noticed  by  the  gco^n-aphcr. 

T\aoiTol9iXiipiTyoi.,.evyiyta6at,Kai  ry^offiXei]  Far  t&e  jtrogprrity 
of  the  king  and  of  ihe  PcrsiaM  in  gentrai.  Before  the  rcvolulion, 
it  wa«  the  cuitom  in  France  to  pray  for  the  King;  but  the  whole 
nation  was  compriMd  in  the  term.  At  Ihe  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  and  before  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  prayers  were  offered 
.  for  the  notion,  and  not  for  the  king.  He  alone  was.  excluded  from 
the  public  prayers.     The  Persians  acted  with  more  consistency. 

'S.muv  a  ht^iffTvhm  . .  .  TO 'ipiiiov]  Afttr  hf  has  cut  the  vicHin. 
.According  to  Slrabo,*  it  was  one  of  the  Magi  who  performed  thia 
function. 

"Eii^tfij  Trt  trp^ctj  lioil  thrjte^h.  M.  de  la  Barre'  contended  that 
the  text  of  Herodotus  had  been  altered,  and  that  we  oug^ht  to  re:id 
lii^  rk  Kpta,  '  carnes  curavtt,'  or  \Wi»p, '  radendo  detersit.*  He  consi- 
dered thvse  corrections  necessary,  becau&e  he  thought  that  llie 
Pcrsiantt  lighted  no  6rc  for  their  sacritiecs,  and  ho  cites  Herodotus 
to  prove  it.  But  this  author  speaks  only  of  the  lire  of  the  aitan. 
It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  they  cooked  the  Heah  of  their  victims.  The 
tame  historian,'  speaking  of  (he  religious  customs  of  the  Scythiaoe, 
rhich  ijreally  tcaembled  those  of  the  Persians,  says,  "  They  do  not 
erect  statues,  or  temples,  or  altars.  They  sacnflcc  their  vicUma 
without  lighting  fires,  or  making  hbaiions.  After  they  have  strangled 
their  victims^  and  skinned  them,  they  cook  tliem."  Herodotus,  in 
speaking  of  fire,  means  the  vacred  fire  destined  to  consume  a  part 
of  the  victim,  as  was  the  practice  in  Greece ;  but  that  doea  not  imply 
that  (hey  did  not  uso  fire  to  cook  the  flesh. 


■  AmbriM.  coiiln  Symnnchom.  nt>.  ii.  '  MCmoute  d«  I'AcacL  dti  lDSt7il>t. 

p.  MO.  tPBi.  xJi.  pv  ITS. 

>•  Smb.  lib.  XV.  p.  IM5.  A.  •  HcrodoL  Ub.  i*.  4  Iti.  cl  Ix. 
c  Id.  OM. 
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^xvyoriri^l  Tluogonjf.  Doctor  Hyde'  criticiws  Hurodotut  oa  th* 
iinl»j.rct  of  ihis  Theogony,  and  thinks  that  he  contradicti'  whm 
ho  bid  said  before^  that  tlic  Persians  did  nut  believe,  with  the 
Grcfki,  that  the  gods  '  were  descended  rrom  men.*'  Out  bistoriaa 
does  not  contradict  himself.  The  theogony  of  the  Persians  was  very 
iliir«renl  from  thxt  of  the  GrceVs :  iliough  among  the  former  the  gods 
wcrt  not  the  immediate  offspring  of  men,  they  derived  their  origin 
from  them;  witness  the  Eoncs,  and  the  Emanations  which  the  Gnostics 
horrowcd  from  the  Chaldeans  and  from  the  theology  of  Zoroaster. — 
Wesseliko. 

Ti^v  Jxato^»]  Tiit  t0ug.  It  is  to  this  theogony,  I  think,  that  we 
must applythese passages  of  Strabo:'  'Ew^iovctv uwontiviovret  tXotov 
A;to5  yoAnm  vol  fiiXirt  Ktvpafiivvrj  '  Uiey  sing  their  thet^iiy,  making 
libations  of  oil  mixed  with  honey  aud  milk.'  'Tia  b'  i-wvbtit  rowttTat 
r«A»v  ypofoif  p6fiiv¥  ftufifclfmy  XnTuv  tiisfoiy  atrijftirTtt,  *  they 
make  long  incanlaitons,'  or  rather,  *  ihcy  sing  their  theogony  for  « 
long  time,  holding  bundles  of  thin  twigs  of  heath.' — Sec  also  note, 
Book  VII.  ^c^dii. 

CXXXIII.  OJ  •iio/^Kci]  Tkt  rich  jKopU.  The  Greek  has  of  »*- 
halftovtt,  *  fortunate  or  happy  people*  (gens  beureux).  Riches  con- 
tribute to  happiness,  but  do  not  constild'.e  it.  This  expression  never- 
tbelcsa  was  very  usual  amongst  the  Greeks  and  the  Romana.  EbAm- 
^(rWa,  says  Hesychius,  rXoSrot.  Eiilatfiofia  signifies  riches.  Julius 
Pollux  includes  amongst  the  svnonyms  of  ir\ov<ru>t,  *  rich/ '  cTt  uf  riv 
tbiatitafv¥,  Twr  oX^vy,  '  he  who  is  among  the  numbet  of  the  for- 
tunate^ of  the  happy,'  tia^ap, 

Oi  h'  «3«r'  ApifriifMt  iraiTiot  aX\^\»iatit 
'Oy/iur  Mailrawif,  ipipot  iiMapus  trar'  iiprnpay. 

HoMUR.  Iliad.  lib.  xi.  ver.  67. 

"  As  in  the  field  of  a  rich  man.  two  bauds  of  reapern  hastily 
advance  towards  each  other." 

'  Siratumque  habe ret  tale,  ul  terra  lecta  exsct  atr»menli:t,  neque 
hoc  amplius  qiiam  pctlis  easel  injecta,  eodcmqnc  comiles  omnes  ac- 
cabuiascnt,  vcstita  hutuiii  atque  obsoleto,  ut  eonim  urnatus  non  modo 
in  his  rcgem  neminem  »igni6caret,  sed  huutiuis  noa  beatissimi  suapi- 
c'tonem  pneberet.* ' 


'Hjdede  Voter.lVnur.  Ralig.cnp,ul. 
]*.  fis.  iu  lud*. 

*  llarodot.  lib.  i.  ^  rxzxi. 

■  Sc*  a)m«c,  \  ctaii.  anJ  Not*  SIS. 

i*iU  be  {»naA. 


'Suib.  lib.  ».  p.  IMj.B. 

•  la. ibuL 

f  JuUi  Pottucii  LraosiMU  lib.  iu.  cap. 
sxd.  Mg.  cii.  Vol.  i.  ji.  310. 

(  Corairl.  Ni;|HB,  Agnnl,  c*  tuL  ^  li.  P- 
117.  exedit.VuSu*eriia. 
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■  Bouo  tno  mgccio  cmc  orutam.  <)uiiik  luro  multo  mxralo  ; 
Avrutn  to  forlunjt  inrcnilur,  d«1ui&  iegoriium  boimtii. 
Bonani  vgo  qusm  ticatain  mc  vtK  Diniia  diri  biavdIu. 

TfpofiAruir]  Of  tmalUr  cottU  or  beatts,  TKc  Greek  word  signifiea 
*  caltlc  or  beasts'  (du  betail)  wilh  llic  aiicivots.  *  Flatra  t4  rtrjiairoha 
ItiXovf  at  waXatol  Tp6(iara,  bid  ri  rpa  rwr  onoBiw  ^airiuv  fripnt  if*' 
irpo9$iovt  ix^^  '•  "  '^^^  ancicolB  gave  the  name  of  vpo^aru  lo  all 
rour-footed  animals,  becauie  the  forc-fcet  cotne  before  the  hinder 
one»."  Apollonius,  in  bii  lexicon,  says,  To.  Xtvra  ric  itpo^aTw,  is 
small  cattle,  such  as  sheep,  goat^,  &c.  Paugunias'  ^rea  the  same 
name  to  ibe  same  species  of  animals,  tU  Xmr^rcpa  riv  vpofletrw, 
wbich  the  Abbe  Gedoyn  tranaUtea,  *  victims  of  smallu  ralue.' 

The  entire  passage  i«  reported  by  Atbenicus  ^Book  i  v.  cap.  x.),  TUe 
new  translator  has  faithfully  followed  ttic  Latin  version. 

'Eri^opiftaai  iroXXoTffi]  Dtttert.  'Eirijojuj^fiura  It  what  is  scrrcd 
after  the  tepaal,  and  wliicU  wu  call  deaacrt.  The  Orccks  called 
it  alko  <iri2(i{nnVpara,  as  is  seen  in  Uesycbius  under  the  word  tTi2op- 
wioyara  and  rpaylifiaTa,  from  which,  no  donbt,  comes  tlie  French  word 
'  dr&c^ea*  (comfits).  Trypho''  says,  that  formerly  each  guest  was 
serf  ed  with  his  portion  before  he  sat  down  to  tabic,  and  that  afier- 
wardsrarious  Ibings.called  {vi^op^/jaro,  were  introduced.  FbiljUius, 
o  writer  of  the  old  comedy,  names,  amongst  the  articles  of  the  aecoad 
service,  almonds  and  nuts,  tirifxt^^^ara.  This  word  properly  aiguifiec 
any  thing  scr*ed  aflcrwards. 

OU  &A47(]  Which  U  lerttd  in  a  small  quantity  at  a  time.  In  the 
preceding  editions,  it  stood  al  ioKotm,  which  made  no  sense  at  all. 
Gronovius  bad  found  in  a  Ms.  at  Florence,  6i>  xaMai,  a  reading  ma- 
nifestly corrupt,  which  he  changed  to  oix  HKin,  and  which  he  ex- 
plained by  llie  worfls  '  iisqiie  non  confertis.'  Bellanger  suspected 
Gronovius  of  not  understanding  himself,  and  adheres  lo  the  reading 
oil  raXoiffi.  because  Atheni£us  so  quotes  the  pa&aagc ;  whidi  proves, 
adds  he,  that  in  bis  lime  the  Msa.  of  Herodotus  bad  ol'  KaXoItfi.  i3cl- 
langcr  was  mistaken.  1.  06<  hXiat.  affords  a  very  intelligible  meaning. 
5.  He  had  consulted  only  the  edition  of  Alhcnaeas  of  IS12,  as  h« 
himself  admlti.  The  first  edition  of  this  author,  printed  at  Venice  in 
1514,  has  nwK  ffXetn,  Book  iv.  p.  34.  Mo.  3.;  but  it  should  be  written 
ote  i\M,  with  the  aspirate. 

We  lind  in  th>p.  Ms.  A.  in  the  Royal  library,  ovw  A\<<ri.  There  is, 
at  this  place,  a  cODsidemble  chsism  in  ihc  Ms.  B.  in  the  same  library. 

•  Ptkut.  PodiiiL  AcL  i.  Sm«.  ii-  v«n.  '  Puiaui.  Bwalic.  mo  liV.  Ex.  cap.  ilL 

fle.  V»l.  Ii,  p.  Me.  rx«^it.  Varionn.  ^  1X1. 

* Scholiut.  Hopuni  ad  lliul.  bb.  xiv.  'Tr^t'liaspuilAihm.  Dt-i{iQo»opb.])bi. 

•fir*.  I3M.  si*,  rap.  x.  xi.  p.  S|A.  B.  P. 
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Tlie  Abbe  Geinci'  readt  xai  iroi</\oi«i,  'a  great  vaitety*  ofdishc*  of 
sweetmeats.  This  correction  varies  rather  too  widely  from  the  ori- 
gintl  leading,  and  Us  baldness  prevents  oie  from  admittiDg  it. 

Olry  a  KOftra  wpaociarat]  Thof  arc  mttch  given  to  tcine.  The 
PeriiBDS  were  originally  very  sober,  as  may  be  seen  ia  tlieCyropeedia; 
but  ia  tlie  time  of  Htu'odotus  they  drank  iromodcratcly,  a  circuu- 
ctaoce  confirmed  by  Plato.' 

CXXXV.  riaiffl  niayovTCu\  The  love  of  bejf$,  I  have  proved  id 
my  first  edition,  by  numerous  examples,  that  Ibe  Greeks  were  addicted 
to  this  iufkwous  vice,  long;  before  the  Persians  were  focined  into  a 
nation.  But  so  revolting  is  the  «'ery  mention  of  it,  that  I  llkink  better 
to  conform  to  the  advice  of  Si.  Paul,'  ne  noiainelur  in  vubis/  and 
for  this  reason  suppress  the  rcmaiader  of  the  uote. 

CXXXVI.  'lintvuv]  To  ride  vn  Mentback.  la  the  time  of  Cynia 
this  constituted  no  part  of  the  education  of  the  Fersians;  because 
inhabiting'  a  mountainous  country,  and  consequently  destitute  of 
pufiture,  they  were  incapable  of  breeding  horses;  but  when  thej 
had  conquered  a  country  adapted  for  supporiing  ibeo).  they  learned 
horsemanship:  and  Cyrus  commanded''  that  it  shculcl  be  cooudeied 
disgraceful  for  any  one  lo  whom  he  had  mttde  a  present  of  a  horse  to 
walk  OD  foot,  although  he  should  have  ever  so  little  way  to  go. 

The  Persians  assiduously  cultivated  the  morals  of  their  children,* 
instructed  them  in  the  laws,  and  taught  ibem  to  draw  the  bow,  and 
throw  the  javcliu.  Such  were  tlic  occupations  of  the  first  class ;  io 
which  they  reroained.according  to  Xenophon/ (ill  they  were  seventeen 
yean  old,  and  tben  they  pasned  into  that  of  young  nten.  This  autlior, 
therefore,  does  not  altc^cthcr  coincide  wiili  Herodotus,  who  fixes 
twenty  as  the  oge  at  which  they  discontinued  these  exerciaci. 

CXXXVUI.  To  ,p«vleveai]  Than  to  lie.  "  The  greatest'  of  all 
r»iiltK  amoiig»f  the  Persians  ie  lu  contract  debts,  aud  the  second  to  lie ; 
for  it  rrc<]iieDt]y  occurs  to  those  who  arc  in  debt  to  utter  ^ehood«. 
Those  who  lend,  lie  still  ofVni:r,by  writing  in  their  books  that  they 
have  lent  such  a  man  so  much  money,  when  they  have,  in  fact,  lost 
hicn  much  less." 

Su  Basil*  very  justly  remarks,  that  when  the  day  of  payment  ap* 
proacbes,  the  debtor  thinks  of  the  lies  be  aball  tell  to  dec«ive  Itia 
creditor. 


'  M^-mfjiic*  de  I'Aod-  ilo*  Lucript. 
VoL  niii,  p,  IM. 

^  l*IUo  de  Lreibw,  lib.  i.  Vol.  ii.  p,OSr. 
E. 

I  Xmoph.  Cjiopsd.  lib.  i.  csp.  Ui.  ^  iii. 
|^  IV. 


'  Id.iUil.  lib. iv.  nn.  iti.^r.  p. SM. 

•  Iil.iMd.  lib.  t.  cftp.  a.  f  iv.  p.  7. 
/Id.lbid.^  nil.  p.ll. 

(  llutucb.  de    vlumdo  JF^  sljupg,  P- 
SM.C. 

*  8.  Bi&Uii  Orsbo  *.  p.  H. 
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NOTES  ON  Herodotus: 


The  Persians  were  not  always  >o  scrupulous  on  the  poiiil  of  vera- 
city.— See  Herodotus,  Book  in.  ^  i.xxii. 

Airpnv  ^^\tuK7)t']  The  tpecict  o/lrprottf  called  I^uce.  The  Greek 
bu  *  whoever  has  a  leprosy  or  ft  leoce ;'  wliicli  atifiiciently  marks  the 
distinction  between  the  leprosy  propctly  so  called,  and  some  peculiar 
variety  of  that  disorder,  which  the  author  calls  l.euce,  unti  which  t» 
the  feminine  of  XeifKuf, '  albus.'  Aristotle*  accurately  describes  Ibis 
malady.  *'  During  the  efflorescence  of  the  sltin,  which  is  called 
Leucc,**  says  he,  "  the  hair  becomes  white.*'  M.  Forskal*  has  ob- 
served, that  amongst  the  Arabians  there  were  two  kinds  of  leprosy; 
that  thai  which  spread  over  llie  wliole  body  was  called  Barras,  and 
that  in  the  East  it  was  immediately  cognizable,  by  turning  tbe  hair 
white,  which  is  thete  usually  hlack.  NcvertEielcss,  an  InOian  infected 
with  this  malady,  and  whose  hair  had  not  turned  while,  was  pointed 
oat  toM.  Nicbuhr.' 

Hesychius  defines  this  malady  under  the  word  Xtv^ft '.  St^ot  ri  ruv 
iitpXToeliftQ.yivofiivw.  MM.D'ArDaud,  de  Valuis,  &;c.  werewron.^,  in 
my  opinion,  ia  wishing  to  change  tbe  text  of  this  grammarian,  and  to 
read  viSot  n  with  Gregory,  archbishop  of  Corinth,''  in  his  treatise  on 
Dialects.  It  ia  certain  that  the  leprosy  called  Leuce  is  a  disease, 
and  Gregory  was  right  in  calling  it  iraOot  ri.  Dm  this  malady  is 
an  eSloresccnce  of  the  slcin,  and  so  Hesychius  has  termed  it,  Ari- 
stotle, in  the  passage  quoted,  has  given  it  the  name  of  'EftivO^^a,  which 
corresponds  very  well  with  the  tcrra'Avflo*  of  Hesychius.  See  Foesii 
(Ecooomia  Hippocratis,  under  the  word,  p.  382.  Lncian.  Dialog. 
Merethc.  Vol.  ui.  p.  309. 

Oil  Kctr^eraO  Cannot  rntcr.  To  the  present  day  lepers  are  kept 
in  actual  confinement  in  many  parts  of  the  East.  i>ec  Niebuhr,  p. 
130. 

'Ef  riy  ifXiOf]  Againft  the  sun.  Wbun  fschines,  on  his  way  to 
Rhodes,  passed  by  Delos,  the  iohabitants  of  thai  island  were  much 
troubled  with  ibc  species  of  leprosy  called  Leuce.  Tbey  attri- 
buted it  to  the  anger  of  Apollo,  because,  in  opposition  to  established 
custom,  they  had  buried  a  man  of  quality  in  the  island.  See  notes 
on  %  L.\iv.  and  the  commenccmuut  of  the  first  Letter  of  .^chines  to 
Philocrales,  taking  it  for  granted  tlmt  ibc  letters  attributed  to  lliti 
orator  .are  not  tbe  work  of  some  sophial,  which,  bowovcr,  there  is 
great  reason  to  suspect 

'EXavfotifft  h-  Tfit  \ifptt\  And  driwn/rom  Ihe  countri/.     I  have  not 


■  Arittot.  Ili»i4[,  Ajumol.  lib,  ui.  cnp.    buJir,  p,  XW.  note. 
n.  p.  8W.  C.  t  Ibid.  j.]..  lai— 122.  luit^. 

» UMciifUoa  Je  r.itnbic  pu  U.  Nio-        *  Utc^oriiu  iW  Uuleait.  \i,  XJJ. 
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K.sed  voXXoi,  v/hich  ia  in  llic  original,  but  which  is  mamlestly  » 
corruption.  S^lburgiui  reads  t^Wvi',  *  loug^;*  Rviske  oi  iroXXei, '  tuI- 
gm,'  and  Ruhnkeo  ito^to),  '  peopU-  who  accompany.'  M.  RcibLc's 
conjecture  i«  not  admissible ;  that  of  Ruhnkcn  is  happy.  It  bears 
the  impn^ss  of  that  lenmcd  man,  anil  I  shonlrl  most  willingly  adopt  it, 
did  it  not  vary  raihcr  too  widely  from  the  usual  reading.  I  have 
given  the  preference  tolhatof  Sylburgius,  because  Ibe  change  is  but 
tJight. 

Coray,  one  of  the  most  judicious  critics  of  the  age,  conects  wilAi*- 
■vrftmri;  for  which  he  assigns  the  following  reasons. 

**  Tbe  same  iUrodotos,  Book  iv.  ^  iv.  sayv,  ovrw  oi  LcvSai  r4s  re 

^A*!^  fiplay,  ca!  i^tXaOtrrti  nvrai  (which  is  syiionytnous  wilt)  wAXty) 
ri  Mii&toy  k.  r.  X.  This  Correction  appears  to  mc  the  more  plausibl«, 
L^CBUse  w^\iy  nr  aZ^n  is  in  some  n)ea«irc  consecrated  by  custom, 
'  trhcre  the  fxpulsion  ofa  strangcris  meant.     Sophocles,  in  his  (EdipiHi 

ColonsEua,  verse  76 — 79,  says, 

"  Oleff,  i  iin 

oiit  ynp  Kpiyoviri  yt, 
TJ  ](pi{f  CFC  ftfit^tr,  it  wopntoBai  waXir. 

And  in  the  «me  tragedy,  verse  233.  the  Chorus,  addressing  tlie 
Eiame  (Edipus,  says  to  him, 

'*  X«  hi  rAvh'  Upavmr 
TTaXii-  irrawot,  airit  H^pfiot  ifiiU 
XOoru  ttdope. 

'*  The  copyists  have  commiiicd  the  same  error,  in  a  contrary  sense, 

Atheneus,  Book  it.  cap.  .txv.  p.  177,  B.  iio^a  wapanOiiie- 

r»o«  avftiriotn'  raXty  yap  l^  ArrtntipafioXiit  iftarat  fiuXXoy.     I  think  that 

re  should  here  read,  n-oXXa  or  rd  xuXXa.    Most  things  are  more  clearly 

'..exposed  by  being  conlrtisted  with  their  opposites." — Couat. 

Casanbon  corrected  the  passage  of  Athcntcus,  p.  319,  thus :  ri 

Kiv  ydf  t^  iyriwafMiiaXiit  ipdrai  fiaiAov.     "  Beauty  is  better  per- 

eivod,  by  being  exposed  to  coalrast."    Tliia  coriection  pleases  me 

better  than  that  of  Coray.     As  for  M.  Le  Febvrc  Villebrune,  he  docs 

not  translate,  but  presents  us    with  an  Athcnsus  totally  different 

from  that  which  was  previously  known.     In  addition  to  this,  by  way 

|0f  a  hllle  retajtation  from  bis  recondite  reseaicbcs,  he  indulge  in 

r«buse  of  CosatiboD.    And  what  have  been  his  gains  ?  the  applicaiioa 

(|o  himself  of  what  Catullus  said  of  Suffenus : 


UBMto  est  infioctiiR  rurv. 
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IffUvrai  norapoii]  The}/ VfOrtbip  the  TiTcra,  *  Htdelis"  temporibm 
prscis  Persaa  ftuviog  coluiste.' 

.     .     ,     ,*T\ipv*tt  rtft\  yap  h  Tttr^pmw' 
t    •     .     wt^itai,  bimnra,  <al  wtmtftait. 

*'  I  am  by  birlli  a  Persiao  ; . .  .nnd  I  qUo  wortbtp  the  tivers." 

'  In  SDpentitiunibuii'  atquv  cur&  dcOTuin,  praccipuEi  amnibus  vene- 
ratio  £flt.'  TeridaUs,  brother  of  VologcAua,  king  of  the  Parthioiu, 
And  «r  Pocoras,  Icing  of  the  Mcdes,  who  was  king  of  Annenia  by 
virtne  of  iba  cf^juon  of  that  {country  rande  to  bim  hj  Nero,  wsut 
one  of  the  order  of  Magi.  It  is  of  him  that  Pliny  said/  '  navigare 
noltient,  quoniam  exspucrc  in  maiia  aliisc]ue  nortaUtim  neces&ilati- 
bus  violare  naturam  eam  fas  non  pulant.' 

Chrysippua*  relatei),  in  his  RFth  Book,  on  Katuro,  tbat  Hc«iod 
forbade  ihc  people  lo  make  wnter  in  rivem  or  in  ronntains. 

The  wurship  of  livcrs  was  very  ancient.  We  fiad  examples  of  it 
io  Homcr,-^  who  •peaks  of  the  horses  that  were  thrown  into  the  Sca- 
matider,  in  botior  of  the  god  of  tliat  rt?er. 

CXXXIX.  Ti»  Itepaiaiv  rd  ourCfiara]  Tke  names  of  the  Perstana. 
Scaligcr/  Hyde/  and  Gataker'  Rssert,  that  Herodotus  is  mistaken  on 
this  point.  '  Sani  Cyrus,'  saja  Scaliger  in  the  passage  rL'fcrred  to,  '  et 
Daiius  tarn  Greece  cjuam  PeiBici  earn  litteram  faubent  ultimam  :  atquc 
Mithridates,  Oxytlates,  Tiridates,  Artaxerxeft,  wt  similia,  qute  QraM:i 
per  sigroa  lerminant,  Pcr»ic^  dcsinunt  in  A.'  Stanley'  remarkji,  that 
the  names  which  Scaligcr  cites  in  support  of  his  opinion  are  bor- 
rowed from  the  Chaldec,  and  are  not  Persian.  The  name  obser- 
vation vrill  apply  to  those  quoted  by  Gataker.  They  are  alt  borrowed 
ftom  Eadras  and  Ncheminh,  whtcb  are  written  in  ChaMee. 

CXL.  Tuirra  f»iv  &TfitKioi  fj(«]  Thene  customt  brht/f  known  to  mr. 
A  part  of  this  paragraph,  and  thence  to  the  177th  paragraph  inclu- 
sive, is  omitted  in  Ms.  B.  of  the  Royal  library. 

Tv'  opytHof  *i  iiwpi  iXxvoBfii'ai'^  Tttrn  btf  a  bird  or  by  a  dag.  On  thisi 
custom,  (be  reader  may  consult  Dr.  Hyde,  do  vctcrum  Perenniin 
Religione,  chap.  xxnr.  4l4th  and  following  pages,  where  v!ll  be 
found  some  curious  obKcnratioDS  on  tbe  buriaUrites  of  the  Per»tan!t. 


•  Amott.  lib,  Ti,  p,  I9T. 

•  Asaivct.  t<(.  PmU  Gtwti.  Vd.  I.  u. 

'  Jiiitia.  lib.  alL  np.  iii. 

'Pliu.  Hutot.  Natur.  Vol.  H.  Ift.  i»z. 

c«|>.  ii.  p  :i:j3. 

•  Fluttrcli.do  Sniconim  Rcpu^sntti», 


p.  1145.  A. 
/HoKiar.  Il»d,  lib,  ui.  fCTM.  tSS. 

t  Smli^.  dr   Kmmd.  Temp.  lib.  vl.  p. 
SM.  tn.  (^h.  Gnur*. 

*  IlvJc  Af  vci.  IVw.  Hdlf, 

*  C&ukvr  A<Ivi-n.  csp.  xxii.  p.flSl. 

*  EUnlfjF  in  Ptra.  .Ivsctijt.  nn.  11. 
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KoTfuc^pitffams  bi  iy  riv  viatr  n^/wai,  y^  Kpvwrovffi]  Wrap  round 
Wt/A  irirx  thi  dead  bodirt,  and  tfun  they  put  thrm  in  tkr  earth. 
Cicero  says  the  same  thing :  '  Persm"  cUam  ccra  circamlilos  con- 
(luDl,  ul  quAni  maxtmd  permaneBot  diuturna  corpora.'  Which  the 
late  Abbe  Olivet  has  thus  translated :  "  Les  Perscs  enduisent  de 
cire  (les  corps  morts)  pout  les  conserver  le  plus  qu'Us  peuvent." 
From  this  translation,  it  appears  that  the  Abbe  thought  that  Cicero 
me«nt  to  say  that  the  Persians  preserved  the  bodies  of  their  dead 
afler  the  manaer  of  the  E^ptians;  but  'conduiu/  which  is  a  trans- 
lation of  yy  k-fiinrrovai,  ei<^nifies,  '  they  place  in  the  earth.' 

The  bodies,  then,  wbich  tncy  enclosed  in  wax  had  not  been  torn  or 
mangled ;  or  it  was  the  remains  of  these  bodies  that  were  wrapped  in 
wait,  or  which  were  sailed'  with  nitre,  and  afterwards  enclosed  with 
linen  bandages,  as  Sextos  Empiricus  relates.  The  bodies  of  the  Magi 
were  altogether  abandoned  to  the  dogn  and  the  birds  of  prey.  <'  The 
Persians,"  says  Strabo,*  "  bury  ihcir  dead  bodies  after  having 
anointed  them  with  wax  ;  the  Magi,  on  the  contiary,  do  aot  commit 
theirs  to  the  earth,  but  abandon  tfaem  to  the  birds." 

Bodies  so  enclosed  in  wax  will  keep  for  centuries.  Some  members' 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  cnrioue  to  know  the  slate  in  which  the 
body  of  Edward  I.  would  be  found,  and  which  had  been  wrapped 
in  wtz,  obuiocd  pcnaiisioo  to  examine  it.  They  found  it  in  very 
good  condition  on  the  2d  May.  1774.  The  wax  had  been  renewed 
under  Edward  III.  and  under  Henry  IV.  by  virtue  of  orders  issued  to 
the  Treasury.  See  Rymer's  Foedera.  It  han  not  been  renewedsince: 
therefore  the  body  has  been  in  the  »ame  state  for  three  centuries  and 
a  half.  But  as  Edward  I.  died  in  1307,  at  Burgh  upon  Sands,  in 
Cumberland,  on  a  march  against  the  .Scots,  this  body  has  in  the 
whole  been  preserved  492  years,  reckoning  from  that  period  to  the 
year  1800,  the  lime  when  I  correct  this  note. 

The  Hagi  long  maintained  the  excUiiive  privilege  of  exposing  their 
bodies  to  be  devoured  by  carnivorons  animnU  ;  but  as  Fabricius 
remarlcs,*  after  Procopc  and  Agathias,  the  Persians  aderwards  indis- 
criminately abandoned  all  corpses  to  the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey. 
This  custom  itill  parliaily  subsists.  Tlie  cemetery  of  the.  Gucbers,-' 
half  a  league  distant  from  Ispahan,  is  a  round  tower,  constructed  of 
large  stones,  thirty-five  feet  high  and  ninety  in  diameter,  without 


•  GMT.ToMrnlaa.  Ub.  I.  ^  xIt. 

•  Senas  EapiricusPjrrrlion.  HypetypcM. 
tab.  iti. cap.  nn.  p.  IBS. 

•  ainv  Kb.  I*,  p.  losa.  A. 

^  The  AubiwI  h«^tef  tor  die   year 
//er.  A'o.  Vol,  I. 


ITT4,p-llT- 

•  8«e  hii  note  opaa  th»  paaaps  qactsd 
froTit  Sexlna  Emptrtcu. 

/  TraTdi  ef  Chardiii,  Vol.  ii.  p.  ise. 
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any  door  or  olhcr  entrance.  The  only  access  to  it,  is  by  iii«aDs  of  a 
ladder,  tn  the  middle  of  this  tower  is  &  epecics  of  huge  grave  or  pit, 
into  wliicb  Lhb  bonea  vere  tbrowu.  Willi  regard  to  ttie  corpses,  they 
are  ranged  a]oD|:  the  wall  in  tbeir  clothes,  each  on  a  little  bed,  irith 
bottto  of  wiDe>  Ac.  The  rar«ns  that  perpetually  hauDt  the  cctnetery 
devour  them. 

They  Dcitlier^borncd  dead  bodies,  nor  washed  them  ;  witnesn  thy 
following  epigram  of  UioicortdeB.  Euphrates,  a  Persian  by  birlb, 
thus  addresses  his  master : 

'  £vf(*£ri}v  fi^  Kate,  (■iXwfv/tr,  fiiihi  fiifppi 

Vlfymis  ai/QiYtvili,  va!  iianora,    T\\ip  hh  ^t^vtu 

'Wfuv  Tov  \aKnrov  wtupvTepov  6ar&rou. 
*AXXa  veptrrttXat  fx  hlhov  jfioyi'  ftifb'  /*<  ftKp^ 

AovTpii  xi^f  aificftai,  bis-wora,  icai  mrrafuivi. 

"  Philonymus,  do  not  hnm  Eiiplirates,  *  nor  pollute  the  element  of 
fire  on  my  account.  For  I  am  a  Persian  ;  a  Pcrsifin  both  by  an- 
cestry end  by  birth.  To  die  is  To  us  less  dreadful  than  to  pullule 
fire.  But  wrap  up  my  body,  and  cover  it  with  earth,  without  washing 
it ;  for  I  worship  the  rivers  likewise." 

In  the  second  verse,  in  Plunudct,  there  is  el/t)  Kal;  in  lh«  Ms.  of 
the  Vatican  ca)  is  omitted.  A  more  recent  hand  has  written  it  over, 
probably  from  Planudes.  iBninck  has  substituted  yap  for  xal,  I 
know  not  for  what  reason.  Kni  ib  equivalent  to  our  word  'm£me* 
(even),  and  appears  to  me  preferable  to  ydp. 

Mvp/iriKixi]  The  a»t9,  S^c.  It  is  a  precept  of  the  Sad-der.  '  Dihgen* 
tern'  conatum  adhibe  enecando  sanguisugati ;  et  pnesertim  hsecce 
quinqae  interficito,  ut  merits  invenias  copies,!  :  horum  primum  c»t, 
Rans  aquatico!,  (scil.  carum  genus);  secundum  est,  Serpenres  et 
Scorpionea;  icrtium  est  Muscoc,  (scil.  Culicus  ot  Pumices  pungonles) ; 
quartum  est,  Formicoi ;  quiutum  Mures,  fuies  iiU  errabundi.  Ranas  ai 
inicrfeccrit  aliqais,  quicumc]ue  forlis  eorum  adviTAarius,  ejus  quidem 
merila  proplerca  crunt  mlUc  et  dncenta.  Aquam  eximateamque  le- 
moveat,  et  Locum  aiccum  facial,  et  turn  cas  necabit  a  capitc  ad  cal- 
cem.  Hinc  diaboli,  damnum  percipienlcs  maximum,  flehunt  et  plo- 
ratum  cdcnt  coptosisiimum.    Quando  8crpeute>  inteificii,  recitabis 


•  Atinlecta  rrt,  Poei.  Gniw.  VoJ.  t.  p. 
fiO». 

*  Euplimiea  u  s  proper  came.  Itiinol 
■DlLnawK  to  Antiquity.  A  c«l«bnled  plii- 
loMprlm  of  tlio  Uinc  of  V'capuikD  w»idi*- 
tinguUhcd  bj  U.    Ilu  panegyric  nay  be 


found  La  PUnf  ikc  youufter,  Book  i.  Rfin, 
X.;  in  Epictetua.cap.  xiut.  ^iv.  p,  DO. :  go 
EuMbiutagamitllioroclM.p.  SSO.B.iOnd 
hi  the  (Utfcrtations  of  Epictetm  coUected 
b;  Arii&n,  pp.  43tO.  AI6. 
<  Sad-dsi  Von.  xlitL  p.  47B. 
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VectGi  (scil.  ZendikTeaia)  et  iode  merita  copioia  teportahis:  nam 
pertnde  se  liabet  ac  si  tot  dnmooes  interfccerns,'  Sic. 

'*  llie  '  Guebers  believe  Uiut  it  is  not  only  lawrul  to  kill  iasecU 
ood  atl  otber  useless  animals,  but  likewise  that  it  is  an  action  ««' 
ceptablo  to  tlie  Deity,  and  a  toeriloriuuB  work  ;  because  these  noxi- 
ous creatnres  having  bceo  produced  only  by  an  evil  ptiiiciptcand  a 
wicked  agent,  to  suffer  his  productions  is  to  conciliate  htm:  that 
therefore  it  is  proper  to  destroy  them,  to  tcstiry  the  abhorrence  in 
which  he  is  held." 

CXLI.  Aiyos]  Apoto^ut.  Tlie  Greek  phrase  means  an  '  apologue, 
a  moral  fable.'*  E<ra  oii  Xfyea  avrntt  rity  roil  icvvatXayov',  '  Why  do 
you  not  tell  them  the  fabte  oFihe  Ao^V  Herodotus  calls  £sop  Xoyo- 
wmh*,  'the  fabulist.*    See  Buok  ii.  §  cxxiv.  note  7. 

'£irei  mb'  ifiio  ahXcnyrot  fjBiXfre  htiaiweiv  6ft\t"ttvtn1  Siner.  you 
hwet  not  ihovght  proftr  to  do  it.  The  Greek  has,  *  since  you  have 
not  chosen  lo  dunce  out  to  the  sound  of  my  flute.'  The  Greeks  fre- 
quently give  to  fish  theepilhetofcf>;(i]OTi;p(t,* dancers.'  Oppian*  lues 
it  in  his  poem  oo  the  Chase. 

TefMr«Ai]<  J'  «re 

4y,*  He  has  great  ptensorc  when  a  marine  dancer  springs  into 

CXLII.  T«»*  ftficvr  ty  rji  caWi'^y]  Or  for  the  ttmperature  of  the 
Mratont.  There  was  before,  d^^wv  or  ovpluv, '  monLiuni*'  which  did 
not  give  an  intelligible  meaning:.  Geinox,'  1  believe,  was  the  first  who 
perceived  that  we  should  read  itplt^y,  with  an  omega ;  a  slight  change, 
but  which  fbrnishes  a  very  snliafactory  meaning.  This  correction 
baa  therefore  been  adopted  both  by  Valckenaer  aiiid  Wcsscling.  But 
1  am  surprised  ihst  the  latter  has  not  admitted  h  Into  the  text> 
Borheck  has  not  been  to  scrupulous. 

Tile  sequel  of  the  sentence  authorises  the  correction ;  and  what 
follows  a  little  further  on,  confirms  Its  propriety.  The  country  In 
which  they  established  themsclres,  proceeds  the  historian,  is  better 
and  more  fertile  than  that  of  the  lonians  ;  but  it  is  neither  so  fine  nor 
BO  agreeable  with  respect  to  the  temperature  of  the  seasons,  wp^wr  hi 

*Tp6wcivtTiffffKpaiwapayuyiaty'\  Four  tCTtg  of  trrmination*.  The  text 
faag'foar  Bortaof  paragoge;'  and  perhaps  I  should  have  done  better  so 


'  Tnvd*  o(  ChxnUn  in  P«ni4,  Vol.  ii.  '  OppUiti  CjtMBetio.  lib.  \.  van.  SB' 

p.  IM.  61. 

*  Xfunph.  Socntii   Memonb.  lib.  ii.  '  Mte-rfel' Acad. dei later.,  ma. xviik 

cap.  Til.  ^  sii).  p.  131.  MM.  p.  125. 
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to  traoElate  it ;  but  I  was  fearful  of  ustog  a  purely  Greek  wortl.  "  The 

paragoge,"  says  the  aullior  of  the  Etymologiciim  Magnum,  "  !■• 
placed  only  at  the  beginoing  of  a  word."  This  is  not  only  incorrect, 
but  the  direct  opposite  of  the  fact,  for  ihe  commcTicement  of  the  word 
is  precisely  the  situation  where  it  is  never  found ;  and  amongst  all 
the  eiamples  of  paragoge  which  be  cites,  there  is  not  one  where  the 
paragoge  Iwgina  the  word. 

The  paragoge  is  an  added  syllable  either  in  the  middle  or  at  the 
eod  of  a  word.  For  example,  from  iavayti  comes*  hrniayitpta  by 
a  poragoge.      From  AiSijs  athijXoy, '  by  u  paragoge,  in  the   sanje 

[naancr  that  AAvrot-  comes  from  &\6t.  So{>hocles  ''  also  has  &'did  ■(ni- 
ne for  eiccti' :  fiKaOitf  (they  are  the  terms  of  the  Scholiast)  wapnyiryiai 
IvT*  row  eUetr.  From  yufifij,  a  noun  verbal '  which  comes  from  yvAfi- 
wTit>,  is  made,  by  a  paragoge,  yufi^itM-     From  ya/-^  aignifying  \o^. 

^fiuw,  comes  yutLi,  by  a  paragoge. 

Though  there  were  but  four  principal  dialects  amongst  the  Greeks, 

^•tch  of  these  dialects  was  again  subdivided.  The  Dorian  of  Lacc- 
dEemoTi  was  different  from  that  of  Sicily  anil  of  Magna  Graecia  ;  and 
even  in  Sicily,  the  language  varied  indifferent  cities.  See  Salmasius 
De  Helleniatico,  7l8t  and  following  pagca  ;  and  especially  the  Prince 
deTorremH72»,  in  his  exeellenlwork  entitled,  '  Siciliie  et  obju'centium 
luiulacum  veterum  tn&criptionuui  oova  CoHectio,'  L7lh  and  following 
pages.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  Ionian.  Its  idiom  was  varied 
in  the  different  Ionian  cities  ;  some  admitting  a  paragoge,  which  wag 
rejected  by  the  others. 

CXLlll.  ^Haov  ir  axiiry  Tou  fo/iov]  To  aecure  thenutlrcs  from  aU 
Jatif^.  '*  I  cannot  conceive  what  has  concealed  from  the  translators 

iHie  true  meaning  of  this  passage.  Laureniius  Vulla,  in  his  Latin  ver> 
aion,  says,  that  tUi?  MilestaoB  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Cyrus,  under 
pretext  that  they  were  in  fear :  '  metus  preetextu.'  The  subsequent 
editors  of  Herodotus  have  found  nothing  to  object  to  in  this  transit* 
tion,  with  the  exception  of  Gronoritis,  who,  not  considering  it  ra- 
tional, as  in  fad  it  is  qol,  yet  being  unable  to  subalitute  a  better,  has 
thought  to  compromise  the  matter  by  translaciug. '  in  obtegendo  mvtu 
fcedus  pepigerant,'  which,  of  the  two,  is  the  less  intelligible^.  It  ap- 
^ars  to  me,  that  the  meaning  of  Herodotus  is  sufficicnily  clear  and 
inambigiious.  ^Haav  tr  otrirp  row  fofiov, '  They  were  safe  from  every 

'danger.'  Sec  the  same  expression,  Book  vti.^  clxxji.  and  ccxv." 
— Bellanoer. 


■  Etynvlog.  Mipi.  vac.  Alicatot.f.a7i, 

i.fifl.  sa 

I  10.  Toc.  ^awirri.  p.  S4ft.  lia.  9. 

■  Minoia  Sclwlb  ad  Sofbtkli*  Ajfuxia, 
p,  >8.  col.  3>  rx  rdii-BtuiicUi, 


'  Sophoclu  (Edip.  Colon,  rm.  IITB  et 
ibl  ScImUa  cz  odrt.  ftninckii. 
*  Orixniii  Etymol.  Mw.  Itiblioili.  Ri%. 
/  lAem. 
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Wcftselin^  wu  of  the  siuno  opinion,  a<  may  be  se«n  by  his  nots, 
wbich  perfectly  elucidates  the  pa&sage. 

01  iroXXoi  Qirrivt"  ivanrxvycaQai  r^  ohyifian]  For  the  most  fert 
bfush  to  be  eaUtd  by  it.  Plutarch  blames  Herodotus  '  for  ibis  asser- 
tion ;  and  y«t,  in  another  part  of  hit  works,  *  he  finds  no  fault  with 
Idaihyrsos,  who  repronched  the  loaians  with  bciog  cowards:  which 
evinres,  on  the  part  of  that  author,  a  fixed  deirrmination  to  find 
filult  with  our  hisloriaD,  whether  right  ox  wrong. 

CXLIV.  "Ea  ro  Tptovuciitf  ipiir^  /»  tlu  Trtopic  tttnple.  Trioplum  was 
ft  city  of  Caria,  foandcd  by  Triopas.'the  father  of  Erymchthon. 
Thence  the  promontory  of  the  same  name,  where  stood  a  temple 
consecrated  to  Apollo,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Triopic  temple. 
The  Dorians  celebrated  there  games  in  honor  of  (hat  god,  as  Hero- 
dotus asserts,  but  without  associating  with  him  Neptune  and  thu 
nymphs,  as  does  the  Scholiast  on  Theocritus.'' 

A  ^neral  assembly  of  the  Asiatic  Dorians,  upon  the  model  of 
thu  of  Thermopytffi,  was  held  in  this  lemple;'  but  this  assembly 
had  no  other  Db|cci  thau  aa  aMOciated  celebration  of  religious  festi- 
vals and  public  games,  as  is  well  remarked  by  M,  de  St.  Croix,  in  hit 
tnatite  entitled  '  Des  Goavememens  Fed^ratifs.'p.  164.,  which  I  th« 
more  readily  cite,  as  it  is  from  the  pen  of  an  author  not  leas  deferring 
of  esteem  for  his  excellent  priuciples  than  for  his  profound  erudi- 
tion. 

Fop]  Of  which  tht  fothtting  is  an  exampU.  The  Greek  has  only 
•ynp;  but  1  thought  that  the  words  1  have  used  expressed  the  same 
meaningt  and  sounded  more  gracefully  ia  our  language. 

'E>  rev  ipow  fiif  JKf  f  pttv]  iVot  to  carry  thfin  away  from  the  temple.  At 
the  games  celebrated  in  honor  of  Apollo  or  of  Bacchus,  it  was  not 
lawful  for  the  cooqueror  to  take  the  prize  home  with  him.  It  re- 
mained in  the  temple  of  the  god,  with  an  inscriptiou  expressing  Uie 
name  of  the  Choregus  at  whose  expense  the  games  had  been  cele- 
brated, and  of  the  tribe  which  had  proved  victorious.  This  expense 
it  always  included  under  the  term  of  'the  tripods.'  Plutarch  wiahiag 
to  prove  that  Aristidcs-^  was  very  rich,  says,  (hat  whilst  he  was 
Chorcgtis,  he  left  tripods  in  the  temple  of  Uacchus,  as  monumenU 
of  victory.  The  little  chapel  at  Alhcni,  close  by  the  hospital  of  the 
Capuchins,  and  which  is  called,  1  know  not  why,  '  to  Phanari  tou 
Demosthenes,' '  the  Lantern  of  Demoslhenes,*  was  probably  destined 
for  the  preftervation  of  these  tripods,  as  may  be  cuujecturcd  from  the 
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iiueriptions  whicli  have  been  fotind  there.  See  '  the  Roina  of  Alheos/ 
p.  18.  and  '  tho  Antiquities  of  Atheos,'  by  M.  Stuart,  27th  and 
followiog  pages. 

Tift  /icrox^t]  Their  aittdsthn.  1  have  altered  my  translation  bj 
that  which  M.  de  St.  Croix  ^tcs  of  tbia  passage,  who  in  his  note 
adds,  and  very  correctly-  "  the  word  fixro^t,  twice  repeated  in  this 
passage,  properly  signifies  &  participation  in  sacrifices  and  other  re- 
ligious exercises."  ' 

CXLV,  Awititm  hi  fioi  botiowet  roXiat  iroiqiffaffftic  ol  'liivu]  The 
I&nian*  art,  I  betitvt,  dividtd  into  twelve  canloni.  As  Herodotus 
touchri  but  shgbtly  on  this  point,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  enlarge  a 
little  on  it,  lest  to  the  greater  part  of  my  readers  it  miglit  appear 
obecure. 

Hellcn,  the  son  of  Deucalion/  reigned  in  Phthia,  between  llie  rivers 
Peneusand  Asopus.  Having  left  his  doaiiuions  to  theeldeslorbissons, 
he  sent  the  rest  of  them  to  seek  establishments  elsewhere.  Dorus 
settled  in  the  environs  of  Parnttssus,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  peo- 
ple he  fttsembled  under  him.  Xuthus  passed  into  Atlica,  where  be 
manied  a  daughter  of  Erecbtheus.  Pausnnias  gives  a  rather  different 
Account  of  the  motives  which  iadnced  Xathua  to  expatriate  himself. 
This  prince,  says  be,'  having  endeavoured  to  appropriate  to  his  own 
Bse  his  father's  money,  wtis  driven  from  Theisaiy  by  his  brothers. 
But  whatever  might  be  his  reasons  for  abandoning  Thessaly,  both 
historians  agree  that  he  took  shelter  in  Atlica,  and  that  king  F.rcch- 
thcQi  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.''  He  had  two  sons  by  her, 
AchcBus  and  lo.  Acheeus'  having  committed  an  involuntary  murder, 
passed  into  Laconia,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country.  Hence  the  name  of  AcLmang,  which  was  boruc  by  the  Lace- 
dicmoninns  and  ihc  Argiaiu  before  the  return  of  the  Herachdiu. 

Attica  then  being  cxccsaivcly  populoDS,  and  iocapablc  of  maintaia- 
ing  so  numerous  a  people,-'  the  Aiheuiaua  seat  a  colony  to  Pelopon- 
nesus under  the  comtaand  of  lo.  He  passed  into  ^gialus,  a  country 
situated  on  the  sea-shore'  between  Elis  and  Stcyonia.  It  derived  its 
name,  according  to  Uie  Sicyonians,  from  ^gialui,  king  of  Sicyonia, 
or  rather  from  its  situation  on  the  coast,  *  ^gialos'  signifying  in 
Greek  the  sea-shore. 

lo  being  on  Uie  point  of  tnakiog  war  on  Sclinuntus,  who  was 
king  of  the  place,  that  prince' gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
adopted  him  as  a  son,  and  named  him  his  successor.    On  the  death 
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of  Sclinuntin,  lo  accended  the  throne.  He  g«ve  the  oame  of  Hdice 
to  Ibc  city  which  he  had  bailt,  and  to  his  subject*  that  of  lonians, 
tliough  this  was  less  a  dgw  than  an  additioDol  name,  the  people  beiag 
called  £^ialiaii-IoDiana. 

Vfhilst  he  reigned  over  the  peop^te  of  ^ialus,  the  Athenians  re- 
called him,  to'  gire  him  the  command  of  their  army.  They  were 
tbio  at  war  wttli  the  Thracians,  who«e  generdi,  Kumolpus,  had 
taken  possession  of  Eleusit.  The  oracle  had  promised  the  victory 
to  Erechtheus,  if  he  wonid  permit  the  sacrifice  of  his  daughter.  This 
generous  prince,  who  looked  on  all  bis  subjects  m  his  children,  did 
Dot  henitate  to  inuQolate  ber.  Euripides  bus  made  this  circumstaDCC 
the  subject  of  oiw  of  his  piec«s,  entitled  '  Erechthea ;'  of  which  Lycur- 
gus  in  his  harangue  a^init  Leocrfttcs.  Stobsus,  and  Plutarch,  have 
preserred  tome  tolerably  long  fragments.  The  Thracians  '  wer« 
beaten ;  and  the  Atheniaon,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  tervices  of  lo, 
gave  him  a  considerable  share  in  the  government,  and  took  the  name 
of  Ionian 3. ' 

This  prince  waa  then  at  the  pinnacle  of  his  glory.  He  divided 
Attica  into  four  tribes:  the  Geleontes,  the  Argades,  the  /Egicores,  and 
the  '  Hopletes,  from  the  names  of  hi*  four  sons.  Slrabo  calls  these 
tribes*  the  Labourers,  the  Artisans,  the  Priests,  and  the  Guards.  Tlicse 
first  four  DJimes  coiretpond  with  thoae  which  Herodotus/  gives  thera, 
with  the  esccption  of  the  Gclcontes,  which  Casaubon,  on  the  authority 
of  a  passage  in  Plutarch, '  changes  to  Teleontes.  The  commenlatora 
on  Potluz  are  of  the  same  opinion.*  But  a  marble  of  Cyzii^um,  cited 
by  the  late  Count  Caylus,'  decides  the  question.  In  this  we  read  dis- 
tinctly, •  the  Geleontes.' PEAEONTEl;*  the  Argadas,'  APPAAEl' 
'  the  iigicorcs/ AiriKOPEI*: '  the  Hopletes,'  onAHTEI.  We  know 
that  Cyzicum  was  a  colony  of  Miletus,  and  that  this  latter  city  was  also 
a  colony  of  Athens;  and  it  in  likewise  known  that  the  colonics  most 
religiously  observed  the  customs  of  their  ongioal  metropolis.  It  is 
very  probable  that  Miletus  was  divided  into  four  tribes,  like  Athens, 
and  that  they  took  the  same  names  as  those  of  the  parent  city. 
Perhaps,  also,  the  Athenians  who  foHnd<;d  the  colony  had  been 
drawn  from  these  four  tribes.  Cyzicum  followed  the  example  of  Mi- 
leluB,  and  thus  preserved  the  names  of  the  four  tribes  of  Athene. 

On  tlie  death  of  Erechtheus,  a  contest  arose  amongst,  his  cbildica, 
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freipecUng  t)ie  succeMion  to  the  throne.'  Xnlhus.betn^  chosen  aifai- 
mtor,  adjud^d  it  to  Cecrops,  the  eldest.  The  olher  children  of 
Erechtheus,  in  consequence,  drove  the  arbitrator  from  Attica,'  where 
be  had  built  four  Email  towns,  (Enoe,  Marathon,  Probabitinlhiis,  and 
Tricorytbua.  Xuthus  took  icfugt' in  the  country  of -Egialus,  where  he 
died.  It  is  not  known  whether  lo  returned  to  hia  dominioos  ;  Pau- 
aaniaa  *  tclU  us,  that  he  ended  his  days  in  Attica,  and  that  he  wai 
buried  ID  the  hamlet  of  Potamos,  which  is  near  the  sea,  on  the  side 
of  Euboea,  and  that  he  had  a  monument  there, 

Aclmus  did  not  remain  long  in  Laconia.  He  passed  into  Thessaly' 
with  the  troops  which  he  levied  in  j'F.^lalus  and  in  Athens,  and  re- 
covered the  domains  of  his  faiUcc.-'  Two  of  hia  children,  Archandet 
and  Architeies,'  quitted  Phthiotls,  and  repaired  lo  Ar^us,  where 
they  married  two  daughters  of  Dauaus,  a  prince  of  the  royal  family 
of  Ar^s.  Hence  the  Lacednmonians  and  the  Argiaiis  call  them- 
selves  Achcsans.  The  Acheeons  remained  in  this  country  till  the 
return  of  the  Heraclidnc,  who  drove  them  out  of  it.  They  llicn  re- 
tired into  the  coaniry  of  £gialus,*  where  they  were  readily  received 
by  the  lonimns,  oa  account  of  their  common  origLo.  But  disseusious 
soon  arOKfl  between  them  ;  and  the  lonians,  on  some  suspicion  they 
had  conceived,  that  the  Acheeans  wished  to  place  upon  the  throne 
TisamenuE,  the  son  of  Orestes,  their  Icin^,  took  up  arms ;  but  being 
overcome,  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  country  to  ihc  Achsans, 
who  maioiained  the  division  which  the  [onians  had  introduced,  and, 
after  their  own  name,  called  it  Acbaia.  They  were  governed  by  king* 
descended  frgm  Tisamenus,  down  to  the  cliitdcen  of  Ogyges,  who, 
baring  conducted  themselves  despotically,  were  deposed,  and  the 
monarchic  government  was  replaced  by  a  democracy.  This  coantry 
became  very  celebrated,  and  preserved  its  liberty  until  the  third  year 
of  (he  14dth  01ym[Had,  \5Q  before  our  era,  when  it  was  reduced  into 
a  Komao  province. 

The  lonians  returned  to  Attica, 'when  they  were  received  by  Me- 
lanthus.  vrho  then  reigned  iu  the  place  ofThymcctes,  whose  cowardice 
bad  occasioned  bis  deposition.  They  rcaiaiucd  in  the  country  during 
his  reign  and«that  of  Codrua,  his  successor.     Royalty  having  been 
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tboliflheO  at  Ath*n»  al^r  the  death  of  Codnit,  Nileus,  th«  youngest 
ofhia  children,  pasted  into  Asia,  and  took  the  looians  wiih  him.  As 
to  this  colonr,  ihe  reader  may  consult  my  Essay  oo  Chronotogy^chap. 
XV. on  the  Greek  Colonies,  sect.  tii.  ^  i it.  424th and  Tollowiug pages. 
n^(  lixvArotl  On  the  side  0/  Sia/onia.  Most  of  th«  edtitoos  bare 
«pu,  'opposite,' '  io  front  of.'  Casaubon  and  Vos&Jus,  who  both  saw  that 
that  would  not  constilute  a  moaning,  havt!  changed  this  preposilion 
(0  ir^,  and  they  have  been  followed  by  Gionovius  and  Wesscling. 
Bat  they  have  adopted  '  prop^  Sicyonem,'  near  Sicyonia,  which  docs 
not  appear  to  nie  th«  meaning  of  our  author,  ttpit  with  (lie  genitive 
usually  signifies  '  towards/ '  on  the  same  side  ag,'  &c.  flfwi  /i«rap- 
^qi, '  OQ  tlie  south  side/  Book  11.  S  viti.  It  is  useless  to  accuma- 
late  examples  oa  so  clear  a  poiut :  those  who  wish  to  see  others,  may 
refer  Io  Book  ir.  ^  xxxviii.  aad  1.11.    Book  ti.  h  lxxiv,  &c. 

A'lywy]  JEgium.  Theinhabitaots  '  of  this  city  haviag  conquered  the 
Etolians  in  a  uaval  action,  and  having  tnltcn  from  them  a  galley  of  fifty 
oars,  they  made  an  offering  of  the  tenih  of  it  at  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
and  enquired  of  the  god,  which  of  the  Greeks  were  the  bravest.  The 
Pythoness  answered  them,  "  The  best  cavalry  is  iho  ThessaliaQ,  the 
laoat  beautifnl  women  ace  those  of  Lacedeemonia ;  those  who  drialc 
the  water  of  the  fountain  of  Arethuaa  are  brave  ;  but  the  Argians  who 
dwell  between  Tirynthus  and  Arcadia,  abounding  with  .flocks  of 
sheep,  are  still  more  ao.  As  for  you,  £giam,  you  are  neither  the 
third,  nor  the  fourth,  nor  th«  twelfllt ;  you  arc  of  no  account  what- 
ever." Other  writers  affirm  that  this  oracle  was  delivered  to  the  Me- 
gnriaoa.  See  note  at  Book  ix.  S  ^iv. 

CXI.VI.  K^XXiov  n  ycyiii'affi]  Of  a  more  iUtatrious  birlh.  We 
must  read  with  the  Mts.  and  the  beat  editions  xaXXuiy  n  ycytiforu 
See  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  Vol,  xviii. 

Hist.  p.  ns. 

'Afiayrts]  The  Abante$.  These  people  cut  ihcir  hair  short  id  front, 
and  let  it  grow  long  behind/ oiridey  kc/jowktm.  They  did  not  derive 
this  custom  from  the  Arabians,  as  sonae  imagine,  says  Plutarch,  uor 
did  they  seek  to'  imitate  the  Mysiaas  ;  but  being  brave,  aod  always 
closiog  with  the  enemy  in  battle,  they  shaved  the  front  of  their  heads, 
in  order  that  they  might  not  be  laid  hold  of  by  the  hair. 

Alexander,  king  of  Macedon,  for  the  same  reason,  ordered  hU 
generals  to  have  their  soldiers  shaved.  See,  with  reference  to  theae 
people,  ihti  Geographical  Table. 

Mirvai  'Op\oiti¥iQt\  0/  Afjfttuni'OrchemaiutnSfife.  The  Greek  has. 
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MtkMtt  ifOtixiifirvletin  &pafttii!\arat.  This  pasmto^e  lias  hf.en  nltercd. 
UcrodotuG  hfic  opposes  the  loo  favourable  ideas  which  llie  Asiatic 
Fonians  enleftained  of  themseNes;  and  to  accomplish  thi«  ol^jectmore 
eA«ctua)ly,  he  prorM  that  their  origin  is  not  pore,  but  that  lliey 
sprini;  from  ■  tntxiure  r>t  different  pi^oplc.  But  wherefore  was  it 
necessary  to  saj  tliat  the  Minyans  had  mixed  wirh  the  Orchomcnians? 
the  question  only  concerned  the  mixture  of  the  Tonians  wifh  the 
Orchomenians.  Pautroicr  do  Grenttmesnil  observed,  and  justly,*  that 
we  sboutd  read  Mivvat  hi  'Opxpi^inoi  Arafiefi(j(arat,  and  roaJce  llie 
verb  refer  to  the  lonians.  This  alteration  was  not  fortunnte  enough 
10  obtain  the  approbation  of  Gronovius ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  correct. 
Pausanias/  speaking  of  the  establishineal  of  the  Ionian  colonies 
io  Asia  Minor,  relates  that  the  Min^an-Orchomcnians  foundt-d  the 
city  of  Tcos  under  the  command  of  Athamas,  and  that  when  Apoccus 
conducted  the  lonians  thither,  be  did  not  ofTer  auy  ill  treatment  to 
the  Orchomenians.  The  Sftme  author'  fiirlhcr  observes,  in  another 
place,  tlifti  the  Orchomeniflns  formed  part  of  the  colonies  which  the 
sonsof  Codruslcd  into  Ionia.  He  also  gives  a  reason  foT  the  two  names 
which  were  given  to  that  people.  "  Orcliomenes,"  says  he,''  "  was 
the  Ronof  Minyas;  uuder  hit  reign,  the  city  took  the  namcof  Oreho- 
menia.  and  the  inhabitants  that  of  Orchomenians;  but  they  did  not 
therefore  distue  their  surname  of  Minyans,  but  preserved  it  for  the 
sake  of  distinguishing  themselves  from  the  Orchomenians  of  Arcadia." 
Qeinor  and  Wossclinij^  both  coincide  with  this.  Sec  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Belles  I-ettres,  Vol.  xviii.  Hist,  p.  126. 

^^vgiet  troiia^iei]  Of  a  portion  of  Phociana.  Pausanias'  affirms 
that  the  PhociaiiB  constituted  a  part  of  these  colonics,  except  those 
of  Delphi ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  Herodotus  calls  them  fwcccs 
twolavfuQi,  '  Phocenses  k  reliquis  divulsi.'  It  is  therefore  wrong  to 
translate  '  Phocenses  immunes,' as  both  Geinoi  and  Wcsscling  clearly 
perceived.  Herodotus  always  uses  irtXlti  to  signify  'persons  exempt 
fram  tribute/  and  &rt\eiii  to  signify  <  the  exemption  from  tribute.* 
'Airo^aTjiGf  always  signifies,  a  portion,  u  division.  To  the  examples 
died  by  Wesseliog  in  his  note,  the  following  may  be  added.  Thucy- 
didei,  speaking  of  the  establishment  of  the  Baolians  in  Cadmeis, 
remarks,  that '  a  detachment"  of  the  same  people  had  formerly  settled 
there ;  and  that  the  descendants  of  this  colony  had  participated  in 
the  cxpeditioQ  against  Troy.  -''  *H^  H  avrCy  cat  &noiao{i6t  wportpev  tp 
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ri  ya  rainn  if'  4r  xal  it  'IXio^  iarfiiTeveay.  In  Oppi&Uf'B^fUfiiwobav 
fiw¥  otirar, '  a  portion  of  the  hunling  parly.' 

For  want  of  knowing;  llio  muaning  of  ibis  woid,  tbe  Lfttin  IraasU- 
tora  have  maaufucturcd  fiom  tt  a  reruin  name  of  '  Apodnsnius'  in 
Conoo.  "  Pbilonomus  of  Sparta,"  '  sayi  that  author,  "  liavin|[  de- 
livered Laccdtemon  lo  the  Dorians,  Imd  for  recompense  the  city  of 
Aniyclft^t  wliilher  he  conducted  a  colony  drawn  from  the  iaiands  of 
Jmbroa  and  Lemnos.  But  ii>  tlie  third  geoeratioi),  the  inhabilaots 
of  this  city  having  excited  coinmolLons  against  the  Duriauv,  ibey  wen 
drivcD  from  it.  They  took  wiUt  them  tome  Spartans,  and  having 
placed  Uieoselvea  under  the  commaDd  of  Polis  and  of  DelphuB,  they 
sailed  towards  Crete ;  but  in  passing  by  the  isle  of  Meloe,  a  detach- 
ment of  the  fleet  founded  a  colony  there."  'Ev  rjT  TopdrXy  iJ  roS 
crrdAffv  MfXfty  hwahavftot  o'utSet.  Tbe  Utc  Abbe  Qcdoyn,  who  is 
always  faitfarul  to  the  Latin  translations,  has  rendered  this  passage 
as  follows.  "  Apodasmus'  finding  himself  in  the  latitude  of  MeloSf 
adopted  tlie  resolution  of  disembarking  a  party  of  these  adventurers, 
who  established  themselves  there."  Sec  also  the  Essay  on  tlie  Chro- 
nology nf  Herodotus,  Vol.  v  it.  chap,  x  v.  sect,  iii.^  iv.  No.  7.  p,  441. 

'Aro  row  wpvTaytftovj  From  tkt  Ptytaneum,  Tlte  prylaneuni  was  pnt 
to  several  uses  by  the  Atbeniaos.  The  Senate  of  five  buodred  '  as* 
sembled  there.  Near  the  ball  in  which  Ibey  held  their  sittings* 
was  seen  tbe  Tholus,  where  those  who  had  rendered  important  ser* 
rices  to/  the  state  took  their  repasts,  and  where  Uie  Pry tanes offered 
their  sacrifices,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  of  tliia  note.  Here  also 
was  maintained  the  sacred  fire,  and  here  were  prcsen'cd  both  com  and 
arms.  When  a  colony  was  sent  to  any  place,  arms,'  victuals,  aad 
Are  were  furnislied  from  tbe  prytaocum;  *  for  tbe  colouists  could  no 
where  else  procure  them  ;  and  if,  by  any  accident,  the  sacred  fire 
became  extinguished,  they  were  obliged  to  send  back  to  ihe  pryta- 
ueum  of  the  metropolis  for  a  renewal  of  it. 

This  sacred  fire  consisted  only  of  a  lamp,  which  was  kept  perpetu- 
ally burning;  and  some  pretend  that  the  prytancum  took  its  name 


■  Oppjatt.  I(*li-!utic.  Uli.  t*.  ven.  •IJl. 
Cain;  tx  a}iu<J  Pbvuum,  cod.  cluuri,  p. 

'  MteioWt  ie  I'ActAtmie  dei  fifiUrs 
Lctirr*.  IMD.  xir.  Mim.  n.  211. 

'  Wh«D  ibr  i>(<npl«  fif  Alh«oi  wpn>  di- 
vide iato  fou  nibn, »  kundn-d  dtium 
"vn  cboMn  by  l&t  torn  titch  tribe  i  ui>l 
iboM  fMr  bundnd  men  l!jen  com|>uw.-d 
Uie  Snuto;  (HatrnKli.  in  Sulonr-,  p.  Sd. 
D.);  twt  wban  CliM&vnvs,  in  ihc  (ouxtti 
vi-arof  iha  4TibOlyw)i)Ml,  likd  iiumMd 

liw  DTiaitXT  of  IkcM  UittTK  (»  Im ,  Oirv  Oifll 


fVrti^d  only  'iglitj  mm  Imm  rurin  Uihe, 
«nd  tbe  Sonale  tben  cuniiaitfd  of  Gt« 
buadt«d  pcnoDB.  u  dmj  be  ma  in 
mkny  pMMgc*  of  Ihe  (Srerk  omton^  In 
the  Uiird  jm  of  Ifae  1 1 8lh  Olympiad,  two 
o(b»r  iribN  ««i*  addvd,  mad  tbe  SomIc 
(hoii  cunactctt  of  lix  bttndrrd. 

•  PanaiB.  Allk.  tin  lib.  I.  cap.  *.  p.  19. 
f  Dr.attMiimo.   X,at\tia,  puaim.     Scli«- 

liail.  'IliUL-jdid.  ad  lib.  ii.  ^  xr,  p.  IftJ. 
r  Paorao.  loco  laudato. 

*  Libtuiui  in  Arj[un.  Omiuo.  I>eMai*l>* 
An  Cbcrton.  p.  7S. 
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Mrom  this  perpetual  fire,  as  if  it  came  from  mpU  ra/i€iov,  '  la\g^^\net 

[of  fire/  Others  affirm  that  it  come*  from  trvpis,  '  wheal,'  from  the 

lagaEines  of  corn  which  were  preserved  in  lliis  ccliGcc,  and  because 

[ia  it  wore  muntained  such  as  had  deserved  well  of  tlicir  coontry. 

?erizooiuB  deiifci  *  wpyra-eJov  from  irpvTaytis ;  but   whence  should 

Wc  get  irpvTdrtu  f  This  author  refers  to  the  oriental  languages ;  but 

h  appears  to  mc  much  more  natnral  to  derive  this  word  from  upma- 

Vtioy,  and  to  Bssigo  to  the  other  some  one  of  the  etymologies  which 

[tile  aocieot  grammarians  have  found  for  it. 

Particular  care>was  taLen  to  supply  the  lamp  of  the  pryl&netim 
[with  oil,  lest  it  should  go  otit;  and  thence  the  proverb,  *  \iix*<vr  tv 
itlfivrtweiii),  applied  to  an;  thing  of  which  there  was  an  abundant  and 
Iperjietual  supply. 

The  prytaneum  was  dedicated  to  Vesta  :  but  the  sacrifices  offered 

['(here  were  not  performed  by  a.  priest,  but  by  the  principal  magristrate. 

The  function,"  says'  Aristotle,  "  which  approaches  nearest  to  it, 

is  that  assig;ned  to  such  of  the  public  Kacrilices  ns  the  law  docs  not 

reserve  for  the  priestS|hut  foi'  those  who  hold  their  honors  from  the 

,  fireside  common  to  the  whole  city,  whether  called  Archone,  Kings,  or 

Prylaucs."    The  Senate  of  five  hundred  assembled  there,  as  we  have 

[teforc  remarked ;  indeed,  Thucydides  says,' that  from  the  time  of 

■Cecrops  to  that  of  Thescua,  the  Athenians  had  been  dispersed  in 

little  townships,  each  of  which  had  its  prylanciiTn  and  its  archons; 

lut  that  Thesctia  destroyed  these  senates  and  these  mag^stral-cs,  and 

[transferred  them  to  Athens,  where  he  established  one  Senate  and  ooe 

•prytaneum.     This  author  could  not  more  clearly  explain  that  the 

fienate  and  the  prytaneum  were  one  and  the  same  thing. 

■    The  renown  of  the  prytaneum  of  Athens  eclipsed  that  of  every 

other  country ;  and  some  learned  men  have  for  this  reason  believed 

that  there  existed  no  such  thing  elsewhere.     But  it  can  scarcely  be 

doubted,  that  there  was  one  in  every  city  of  Orccce.    The  worship  of 

rVesta,  indeed,  was  general  in  all  that  part  of  Europe  ;  and  this  god> 

[dess  was  adored  only  in  the  prytanea.     Hence  Piudar,  in  the  com* 

psncncement  of  the  2d  Ode  of  the  Nemes, '  Flo;  'Pcai,  A  ye  npuravela. 

XrXoyx"**  'E«T('a,  "  Ve*ta,  daughter  of  Rhea,  who  hast  taken  for  thy 

share  the  prytatica."  The  Scholiast '^  has  very  clearly  explained  this 

passage.  "  Pindar  says,  that  Vesta  bad  the  prytanea  for  her  share. 

because  in  them  was  preserved  the  sacred  fire,  in  every  city." 

But  independently  of  this  general  proof,  we  know  beyond  a  doubt 


*  PenMiiiiui,  in   Noil*  ^linai  Vahw 
,  lib.  it.  bsp.  jEzsli.  p.  63*. 

*  Tbeorrii.  Id^tl.  »i.  -mn.  14. 

*  AiiMOi.  Politic,  lib.  Ti,  cap.  tviii. 


'Tliucydid.  lib.  il.^xv. 
'Pindui  Nrni.  U<l.  »i-  rni*.  I. 
/  Scbokui,  rudiri  ad  buac  locuttj  p. 
4SS. 
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I  ef  Bcveral  cUieo  that  bad  Lbeir  prytaiicom.   Herodotut  tpMltt  of  that 
of  Siphnoa,  *  whkh  wu  of  Parian  marble,  and  that  of  dte  citv  uf 
Alos, '  which  tb«  AcliBSDB  called  Leltus.  Diodoius  Siculai  mentioDi 
the  prytaneum  of  Lipara, '  Livy'  that  of  Cyzicum,  and  Cicero  that  of 
.Syracuse'     'Altera  autem  urb>  Syracnsis,  cui  nomcn  Achradina 
,  eil,  in  ()□&  forum  naaxiiQuin,  putcherrimsc  porttcuB,  ornatisBimum 
prytajieuDi.*     Paasaoias-''  speaks  of  the  Prytaoes  of  Coriutb,  and 
Livy  of  those  of  Rhodes ;  ■  whence  we  may  inr«i  that  there  was  a 
[irytaD«uni  in  each  of  thos^  cities.     There  was  lilceviae  one  at  Ta- 
eutum.    Euphorion  *  relotfis    in  his  Memoirs,  that  Dionysius    the 
If  ouDgtr,  tyrhni  of  Sicily,  consecrated  in  the  prytaneum  of  that  city 
ft  lustre  containing  as  many  lamps  as  there  were  days  in  the  year. 
There  was  also  a  prytaneum  at  Nancratis,  of  which  Kermeias  relates' 
Ltbe  following  particulars.     "  At  Naucralis/'  says  be,  "  those  who 
It  in  tfa«  prytaneum  on  the  festivnl  of  Vesta  Prytanitis,  during  the 
)ionytiacs  '  and  the  festival  of  Comean  Apollo,  arc  clothed  in  a 
rhile  robe,  which  Is  still  callml  the  Prytanic  gaxment.  When  they 
bare  reclined  on  their  couches,  they  itsc  oa  ibcir  knees,  and  whilst 
the  sacred  herald  pronounces  the  accustomed  prayers,  tbey  in  cod- 
juoction  with  him  pour  forth  libations.     Tbey  again  recline  on  their 
couches,  and  each  person  receives  two  cotyli  of  wine,  except  the 
.  priests  of  Bacchus  and  of  Apollo,  who  take  a  double  portion,  as  well 
I  as  of  the  other  provisions.  They  then  serve  round  a  large  cake  or  loaf 
,.of  pnrewheat,  upon  which  is  placed  a  smaller  cake  or  loaf  called  ■cri- 
L'baoitus,'  a  portion  of  fresh  pork,  a  dish  of  barley  or  of  vegetables  ac- 
tcording  to  the  season,  two  egg^,  a  bit  of  cheese,  dried  figs,  a  cake> 
and  a  crown.     If  a  aacrificer  prepares  any  thing  more  than  this,  he 
is  fined  by  the  magistrates.     Neither  are  those  who  eat  in  the  pry- 
taneom  permitted  to  be  supplied  with  provisions  from  without.    No- 
ling  is  eaten  there  but  what  [  have  mentioned ;  what  remains  is 
preu  to  the  servants.     On  all  other  days  of  lliu  year,  those  who  are 
tBainlaiocd  in  the  prytaneum  may  go  there  as  often  »s  they  tliink 
proper,  and  have  brought  to  thera  there  vegetables,  salads,  salt  meat, 
fi»h,  or  fresh  pork  that  has  been  prepared  at  their  own  houses,  and 
ley  then  receive  from  him  who  presides  in  the  prytaneum  a  cotylus 
''of  wine.     No  woman  is  permitted  to  enter  the  prytaneum,  except  the 
flate-player;  and  it  is  likewise  unlawful  to  carry  thither  any  chambet- 
iitenail. 


■IlKwkit.  HKiii.  ^IvU. 

*  Id.  lib.  rii.  ^  excni. 

*  Uluduc.  Siral.  lib.  ii.  ^  cI.  Vol.  ii.  p. 

''Til.  Uv.llb.  ill.^xi. 

■  Citna  in  Vcfi^ra,  dr  Kignu,  ^  Im. 

'  i^ianji.  ConaUiiM:.  htc  Itb.  ii.  cip.  i*. 


p.  in. 

r  Tit.  Lit.  Ub.  liii.  k  U«. 
'  Aib«o.  DeiiiBMOtiL  lib.  i*.  cap.  >it 
p.  700.  U. 

•  Id.  till,  h.  cup.  iii.F.  149.  D.  &  -  »■' 
y.  isa.  A. 

*  lie  feili«»J  ol  BMcb«t>. 
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^Emttm  ravrn  roiwayrti]  Ajirr  such  an  action.  Id  the  Ms-  A.  in 
the  Royal  library,  nud  iD  all  tbc  editions  whicli  1  bave  consulted,  wo 
retd,  iwt(  r«  roOra  muiaafrtt.  But  this  rvading  cannot  be  maiR- 
laioed  ;  tnin  tignifies  *  sam'  or*  postquam.'  We  most  necessarily 
read  irti-mr,  whicli  U  an  lonism  for  frfira,  which  Herodotus  uses,  ai 
Eu&tathiaa/  after  the  g;rammarian  £lius  Dion^sius,  remarks.  ETra 
•od  fvcira  are  Attic  tcnus ;  but  circv  and  fxttrtv  ar«  Ionian,  and  are 
to  be  found  in  Herodotus." 

CXI.VII.  'Ato  rXavam  Toi 'IwvcXo^ov  ytyoyoTat  JM^cmdrdjrom 
Gtauau  ion  of  lUppofockut.  This  Glaucus  wns  general  of  the 
Lycians  at  ibe  siege  of  Troy.  Homer  speaks  of  him  in  various  parts 
of  llie  Iliad,  and  principally  in  the  sixth  book,  where  tbis  priuce 
relate*  to  Diomedes  his  geuealo^,  and  recounts  to  him  the  history 
vfBellerophon,  from  verve  150  to  212. 

These  king*  had  all  a  common  origin,  and  descended  from  £olu8, 
ton  of  Heilco. 
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I  shall  have  occaalou  to  speak  of  Codrut,  in  the  notei  on  Book  v. 
S  Lxxvi.  and  Book  is.  ^  xcri. 

'Awarai/fMu)  lite  Jtttival  of  the  Apahtria.  The  instilntion  of  ihti 
festival  at  Athena  must  hare  preceded  the  sending  away  of  the 
Ionian  colony,  as  all  the  lonians,*  who  were  originally  from  Athens, 

in  Iliadis  lib. 


■  EoBtMk.  ConneDt. 
ZTiii.  p.  1198.  tbn.  S9. 

■HetDdonu  ('foco  Imi(]ilio')  sRd  t 
Ms.  Lcikom  of  thr  libnr^  of  Coitlm,  in 
BiUioOecft  CoiiOiillnalL.  p.  AOfi.  linr  $.  a 
imt,  wb^n  we  md.  anl  S^  ttun  r\v  hf 


ttwtt^uinr,  '  nood  rfitim  Cationiain  ro- 
cant,'  aB  Dc  MuDtfaucim  traiulatpii  thf> 
t<U8*g<>.  Tbi»  gpnilomnn  biui  nnc  [M-tceirod 
thaillicu-xt  i^currupl,  nad  that«e  sliould 
nuA  a  !•«  woidl  aot'  'Iiwfav,  '  which 
fcativaJ  it  cc\rhntnl  in  lonin.'  Thia  cw* 
nrciioiL  I  bonwH'  ftnui  W<!}»i>Iiiig. 


J 
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tclebrated  il.  There  are  two  opinions  as  to  the  ingtitution  of  this 
festival ;  I  preseot  the  reader  with  that  which  i^ppenrs  to  me  the  mott 
probable. 

The  Athrniaos  and  the  Btsotians  being  at  war  concemiog  ihe 
couijlry  of  <Enoi-  and  of  Melwnso,'  it  wa>  agreed  that  there  Bhould 
be  a  siogle  ccxmbat  between  the  two  kings,  und  that  the  contested 
territory  thoiild  be  assigned  to  the  Tietor.  Thymcutea,  the  last  king 
of  Athena  of  tbe  race  of  Thc!80U8,  declined  the  encounter.  Melan- 
thus,  whom  the  HeracUdic  had  driven  from  Metscnia,  and  who  had 
songbi  rufuge  at  Athens,  accepted  the  challenge ;  and  by  a  stratagem 
killed  Xandius,*  king  of  BofOtia.  TLiat  prince  having  entered  the 
field  of  battle,  MelantbuB  told  him  that  he  should  not  have  brought 
a  second,  for  it  was  contrary  to  the  conditions  of  the  combaL 
XanLliti),  surprised  by  this  address,  looked  behind  him  to  see  if  in 
hex  he  was  followed;  andMelanthus,  taki  ng  advantage  of  the  momenr, 
dealt  him  a  mortal  blow.  This  base  action,  Instead  of  earning  him 
to  be  driven  with  indignation  from  the  country,  obtained  for  him.  the 
crown ;  and  far  from  being  regarded  as  infainoun,  it  occasioned  the 
iuititulion  of  a  festival  in  honor  of  Jupiter  Deceiver,  iwarfi^^tp,  in- 
tended to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  it,  and  this  festival  was  called 
Apaturia.  It  was  celebrated  for  three  days  in  the  month  of  Pyanepsion, 
that  is  to  lay,  October  and  November.  The  first  day  was  called  Dorpia, 
iUpwtm,  because  those  of  the  same  Phratriu'  assembled  and  supped 
together;  the  second,  Aaarifaysis,  Amppt/vu,  on  account  of  the  sa- 
crificet  which  were  offered  ;  and  the  third  Cureolis,  Kovpuwnt,  because 
00  that  day  tlic  namea  of  children  were  entered  in  the  Pbratria^ 
xoupMf.  Simplicius''  and  Hesychiua*  enumernie  a  fourth  day,  whidi 
thpy  call  'EriyKa.  Dui  the  same  Heaychius,  under  the  word  'E.xi0iat, 
says  that  ibe  day  succeeding  a  festival  was  so  termed,  though  it 
properly  formed  no  part  of  it.  The  Athenian  tribunals  were  sus- 
jModed  not  only  during  the  three  days,  but  alio  the  two  following, 
n  may  be  s«en  by  the  decree  proposed  by  Phocus,-''  under  the  aichoo- 
late  of  Nausigencs,  in  the  first  year  of  the  103rd  Olympiad.     It  waa 


■  Sttidu  meniLoas  Cviatnw,  and  fbipis 
<£nac.  ilic  Um.  Lrxicwa  of  ih«  Biblio* 
tbnaCauluuanadisliDcUyMeatioailbi^ae 
Im  pbica*.  MicbHil  Apurtoliua  muI  St». 
l^iuM  of  Bvunittum  *|mk.  of  Mvhinr. 
CoiMD  (kpad  Phodan.  XnnL  uxtx.  Cod. 
clxzxvi,  np,  446  wd  441  ■)   nimct  onl/ 

<&ll«    bun  XsndiiM,    u  ioir  lt»  L«tin 
tnnaiMor  u<fer  Um  wonl  H«AMr«*t.   Bat 


Ik*  Mr.  LcskoD  of  Coiilin  ind  PiutasiH 
(Dvolk.  An  Ith.  Ix.  p.  3Ja.)  olUj  lum 

'  Tli«  PItratria  WM  ih»  thud  put  of  ■ 
UiUf. 

*  Sumplicii  Comineinu.  in  .\iubMdu 
Pbjr>ic.  lili.  IT. 

•  HnjiVtuB,  toe,  'Annviqibk 
/Atbea-  Ufipnotouh.  lib,  ir.  cap.  sai. 

p.in.  t 
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tbereb^  tlcctced.  that  the  unite  of  Gre  hundred  should  be  suspended 
for  five  days,  in  comtnon  wiib  (lie  Otbur  tribunals. 

CXLVIII.  Uoaeibi^yi  BXiKwri^]  To  Ifelictmian  Neptatu.  The 
JoDiuis  held  NeptDnc  in  great  veneration.  They  erected  a.  temple 
to  fail  honor  at  Helicc,'  a  city  of  Achaia,  during  the  time  that  the 
latter  country  belonged  to  them ;  and  the  god  from  that  circumstance 
derired  the  name  of  Heliconian.  Homci'  calls  him  the  Heliconian 
king.  Tliese  people,  having  given  place  to  the  Acheeans,  c&riied  the 
worship  of  this  dif  inity  to  Athens,  where  they  had  taken  refuge. 
Having  afterwards  settled  in  Asia,  they  built  in  honor  of  the  same 
deity,  a  temple  on  the  model  of  that  at  Helice.'  This  temple^  was 
ia  the  territory  of  Friene,  and  the  president  of  ihe  sacrifices  was 
always  of  that  city,  because  its  inhabitants  pretended  to  have  come 
originally  from  Hetice. 

At  first  sight,  it  appears  more  simple  to  derive  the  word  'EKiKiifun 
from  Mount  Helicon,  as  ArUlarchus  does,  than  from  Helice,  a  city 
of  Achaia.  Wc  learn  from  ihat  profound  critic,'  that  the  whole  of 
Boeolia  was  consecrated  to  Neptune:  but  it  escaped  his  attention, 
that  the  Eolians  formed  their  pos&es&ivc  nouns  from  tlic  genitive 
plural.-^    Thus  fiom  'E^wwr,  the  geaitive  ofEXUat,  they  have  made 

riafiMfia]  PanioHut.  Misled  by  the  ingenious  reasonings  of  the 
President  Montesquieu,  of  M,  Goguet,  and  of  the  Abbi;  dc  Mably, 
I  had  considered  the  aeecmbly  of  the  AmphlclyonK  as  the  slates- 
general  of  Greece.  The  assembly  of  the  louians  at  the  Panionium 
was  certainly  an  Ampbiclyonic  meeting,  and  consequently  I  considered 
it  as  the  holding  of  the  statcs-general  of  Ionia,  and  thence  concluded 
that  Ionia  was  composed  of  a  federative  body.  But  it  is  certain  th»t 
neither  the  Greeks  of  Asia,  nor  those  of  Europe,  were  acquainted  with 
that  form  of  government  previous  to  the  284Lh  year  before  our  era, 
when  the  Acheeans  laid  the  foundation  of  Ibcir  republic,  as  has  been 
shown  by  the  ingenious  and  learned  author  of  Ihe  History  of  Ancient 
Federative  Governments.  This  excellent  work  i»  well  worthy  of  an 
attentive  perusal  lliroughoul,  but  more  capccially  the  4th  and  5th 
articles. 

CXLIX.  ITapcXilOii  inro  'lii^p  Ifivpyrj]  Teak  from  them  Smyrna. 
The  text  literally  translated  is.  '  Smyrna  was  separated  from  Ihe 
Eoliaa  ciues  by  the  Eolians.   JlapaXiftoSat  is  employed  by  Heiodolua 


•  PMtuti.  Acbuc.  live  til>.  ni.  cui.  srir. 
p.  SW. 

*  Homsrl  Uiul.  Ub.  xx.  >rti.  tti. 
'  Sttftb.  liK  viii.  p.  MM.  C. 

^  Id.  ibU.  p.  S0».  C.  S9».  A, 
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only  in  tlic  sense  of  xufilitoQait  iwoairavQat,  ^^nKtlirto^at, '  to  upa- 
rale,  to  withdraw,  to  retire,  to  retnaiD  behind.'  Thus,  in  Book  iii.  % 
c:(XXTl,  be  sajrs,  rd  viri&Xta  rnpjXva*  rwv  Mii^K^wy  yewe  :  literally, 
*  he  MpAr&ted  the  rudders  from  the  vessels  of  the  M«des,'  that  is  to 
ssy, '  he  had  them  taken  off,  remoTed.' 

CL.  "E«x<*^'4^'"^>']  ^nd  took  potafSiSon  of  it.  Paasanias  relate* 
liie  taow  ctrcumsunce,  Book  vti.  cliap.  v.  p.  532.  Strabo'  iiironns 
na  that  Smjrna  was  a  division  of  Ephesiis,  the  iububitanls  of  which  re- 
tired a  little  moic  than  -100  stadii'  from  that  city,  to  a  place  occopted 
by  the  Lelegi,  whom  ibey  drove  out.  They  built  on  this  spot  a  city, 
which  ibcy  oailed  Smyrna,  from  the  name  of  the  divLsioD  ibcy  had 
occupied  in  Ephesus.  The  Eolians  subsequently  took  posseasJon  of 
this  city;  but  the  Smyrneans  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Colophon,  re- 
turned wild  the  Colophonians  and  recovered  tL  See  the  Geographical 
Table,  article '  Smyrna.' 

CMI.  Tlop^iifitof  re  tj/io]  A  purple  robe.  This  dress  was  the  better 
adapted  to  make  him  remarkable,  at.  it  was  a  colour  particularly 
affected  hy  the  women.  The  emperor  Julian' gays,  in  speaking  of 
•jilvanus,  r^v  yvt-aiKc/a*-  aXovpylSu  wtpirtOifitfoy,  '  clothed  in  femi- 
uine  purple,'  that  is,  in  purple  which  is  suitable  only  to  woiaen. 

CLIII.  Obii  o^  *ari  TO  Tfapatrav  uyopii]  Antongnt  thrm  thtrt  art 
no  marketi.  The  observation  of  Herodotus  is  confirmed  by  Strabo/ 
and  ii  not  contradicted  by  Xenophon.  The  two  former  writers  speak 
of  squares  or  markel-placi's  for  the  sale  of  goods  ;  Xenophon  of  a 
square'  occupied  by  the  palace  of  the  king,  the  tribunals,  the  schools 
for  the  children  and  for  the  youths,  aud  by  the  buildings  appro* 
priated  to  the  service  of  such  as  were  past  the  age  of  bearing  arms. 
Appian,  ipeakiog  of  the  temple  of  Venus  Genetrix,  built  by  CtesaTt 
says/  "  He  appropriated  the  area  around  the  temple,  to  serve  as  a 
public  place  for  tlie  Komaus.  not  for  the  sale  of  goods,  but  for  the 
discussion  of  public  affairs,  such  as  that  amongst  the  Persians, 
where  justice  is  administered,  and  where  the  lawn  are  studied. 

Kofii^ttv]  To  transport.    'V.^tTpi^-at  UnKTvp nofUitiy.     I  tbiak 

a  contradiction  is  produced  by  translating  '  tradidit  curandum.'  Tha 
treasures  of  a  con(|uen:d  people  were  transported  to  the  capital. 
Herodotus  has  seventy-five  limes  made  use  of  the  verb  npiStt,  and 
nine  times  of  the  substantive  (.a/iii^,  and  never  but  in  the  sense  which 
1  assijjo  to  them ;  never  to  signify  '  euro'  and  '  cnra.'    I  may  extend 


•Sinb.  lib.  xir.  p.  »40.  B.  &  C. 
■  Oftniotbeaiue. 
'Jalisa.Ortt.Lp.  48.  C. 
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NOTES  ON  HEBODOTUS. 


tW  femark  to  all  the  compounds  of  Aw  Teib,  which  occnr  twetily- 
vine  timea  id  tliii  hislorlaii. 

ettetming  the  Itmiant  of  miffirient  importance,  T  hare  followed  tlie 
correction  of  Vnlckenacr,  wtio  reads  icai  iri  'Iwi'ai,  &c. 

CLV.  'O/w/m  yap  ftci  vvf  yt  ^ofra/iat  wewtitittiyat]  I  hazf  aeUd 
tttearda  them,  «<  U  tttmt  to  me.  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria*  aiin- 
butes  that  to  Xenophon  :  a  mistake  which  tlie  editor  of  the  last  edi- 
tion liat  remarLfd. 

'Eyif  fftp  IY^^^  irufi&^nt  ^ifiti]  And  I  fndttre  the  enl  tonse- 
pumeeg.  Wessehng  has  very  clearly  explained  this  passage  by  the 
SUnd  vereo  of  tb«  19th  Book  of  Homer'e  Odyssey;  to  wliieh  may  be 
add«d  the  445lh  vetae  of  the  Electra  of  Soplioclei;,  with  the  explanation 
of  the  Bcholiests.  • 

rTacn'/jjt  yi'ip  tart  o  hiitLJi^v,  ry  <"'  i^irptiffaf  Tnpfm]  Paetyvs 
hat  emended  him,  to  whom  you  hane  tonfidtd  the  garemmtnt.  The 
text  appearB  to  si^iFy,  '  Pactyas,  to  whom  you  have  entnutcd 
Sudis ;'  and  this  view  has  been  followed  hy  the  Latin  iranEiator : 
bit  at  it  wai  Tabaliu  whom  Cynis  appointed  governor  of  that  c)ty» 
and  Pactyas  had  only  the  care  of  the  treasures,  a»  has  b«en  aeen  in 
the  preceding' paragraph,  Wesseling  nnderstands  the  word  rmroir,  or 
iKtifOy.  We  must  cone^nently  suppress  the  comma  after  ^Sn^v^ 
aa  in  done  in  the  Ms.  A.  of  the  Royal  lihrary.  Or  the  construction 
may  be  taken  thus  ;  f^oi  (nempc  Flarrvi}!)  iorti  rot  ikijv  ry'(ormpe 
Tn^AXy)  vv  htrprjMt  "^phis,  '  that  this  Pactyas  may  he  punished 
by  htm  to  whom  you  have  coirmitled  Uie  government  of  Sardta.'  Tm 
is  not  a  dative,  but  an  enclitic  particle. 

KtOir&t  re  MTodiWtv  Toiat  w'pattt]  7VMt>«  Wider  their  mentlra.  It 
was  the  design  of  CrrMus  to  accustom  them,  by  these  means,  to  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  by  a  course  of  effeminacy  to 
render  them  incapable  of  tlie  profession  of  arms. 

Kol  c(nrnX«ve<rl  And  the  arts  caleuhtrd  to  render  them  ^ffimi- 
nute.  The  above  Greek  vnrb  properly  signifies  '  to  sell  again,^  which 
was  esteemed  a  base  employment.  Ku«i]Xof  in  the  '  Etymologicum 
Magnnm'  is  rendered  i  pra^uXot,  *  he  who  sells  agaiu.*  2*  •  To 
exercise  the  calling  of  a  publican.'  As  no  man  who  has  audacity 
sufficient  to  brave  the  general  contempt  of  mankind,  can  retain  any 
Hntiment  of  honor,  the  term  Capelos  came  to  be  applied  to  thoce  in- 
famous characters  who  kept  tlie  places  where  the  debauched  youth 
rtfiaired  for  their  diversion.    Vfc  read  it,  in  the  first  sense,  above. 


'  CItneau  Aluaadr.  StianuL  lib.  vi.  VoLii.  p.74T<  lioeV. 
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%  xctv.  I  think  ibat  hero  we  must  take  it  in  ihc  latter.  B«t  ! 
have  preferred  a  i^neral  to  a  more  limited  cxpiessjoD,  which  would 
hare  disgaated  delicato  miud».  JuiLiu*  hat  rendered  this  pMsagc, 
'  jnsGiifutt  Cauponias  el  Ludicras  artei,  it  Lemocinia  cxetc«r«.*  Tb*M 
people  became  bo  vfi'eniinate  that  Avii^tiv  b«came  a  common  ex- 
presiioQ  for  '  to  dance;'*  and  the  Romans  called  the  dancen  aAd 
the  pantomiroisu, '  Ludiones,  Lndii,'  a  name  derired  ftotn  the  Ljdians, 
and  not  from  '  Indus :'  for  iJic  Latins  said  *  Ludus,  Surud,  Suria,'  (wi 
*  LyduB,  Sjras.  Syria.' 

Xerua  iaiued  similar  commanda  to  the  revolted  Babylonians. 
He  fofbade  tbem*  to  carry  anna,  and  required  that  they  should  Warn 
to  play  on  the  flute  and  the  guiur;  that  they  should  have  in  their 
cities  resorts  oF  debauchery,  and  tltat  llwy  should  wear  long  lunick 
The  Greek  terms  used  by  Herodotus  and  by  Plutarch  ore  parallel, 

I>u  Kyer  haa  rendered  this  word  '  to  drink ;'  but  it  is  not  my 
purposo  to  criticise  all  the  faulty  passages  of  hia  translation :  that 
would  be  rattier  too  extensive  an  undertaking.  KartiKtiitiy  may  oerer- 
ih^lesa  be  taken  in  the  lirst  sense ;  as  a  nation  that  is  debased  ia  no 
longer  dangerous. 

The  Lydiana,  from  the  bravest  of  all  the  people  of  Asia,  became 
(be  most  cowardly  and  effeminate,  according;  to  Ibe  remark  of 
Tolynnua.' 

It  mi^  appear  almoit  superfluous  to  dwell  on  the  course  pursued 
by  despots.  They  begin  by  corrupting  with  luxury  the  morals  of  the 
nation  over  which  they  mean  to  lyranniKc.  As  ;}Uchines  very  ju* 
dicionaly  remarks,*  "  it  is  voluptuousness,  and  the  insatiable  cu- 
pidity it  engenders,  which  seduces  young  people  to  servo  tyrants, 
and  to  overthrow  popular  governiqentt."' 

CLIX.  'Ek  wfniyotti*]  It'ith  a  jirrmrdUattd  jturpvst.  The  Greek 
phrase  means^ '  "ith  a  fixed  design,  after  having  weighed  tbe  matter.' 
Nvv'  h'  ifisti  KararirXMtat  rh  npuyfia,  Kol  ro  anfctvvv  iitOovi,  ^XX*  «mc 
iic  wporoiat  Kou'iv^t ;  "  These  honors  are  now  profusely  lavished,  and 
juu  grant  crnwna  rather  from  the  force  of  custom  than  in  cooi<equonce 
of  mature  reflection."  TfKii'^rot'  it  vpovator  ypa^  ypa^ifitwoi, 
"  Having  entered  an  action,  on  the  subject  of  a  wound  dosigoedlf 
indicted."  There  is  a  certain  pleading  attributed  lo  Lysias,  eoUilad, 
mtf't  TfiavftoTot  it  wfiot^ai,  *'  OQ  the  subjectof  a  wound  premeditated ly 
iafficted." 


•JoMla.^.  Leap.  riup.  U. 
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NOTES  ON  HERODOTUR. 


Teiffi  JeirpffO  Your  ntpptiantt.  I  read  with  Reiske,  rtoloi  iK^rytn, 
WMScIiog's  note. 

CLX.  'ZKbotres  &iroXj#9at]  To  rjcpoKe  themselvea  to  pfriah  bif  drli- 
vrring  kim  up.  This  refers  to  wlmt  goes  before  :  '  Yes,  1  commind 
you  to  deliver  up  your  suppliant,  in  order  that  after  huTing  committed 
inch  an  impiety,  yoi|  may  the  sooner  perish,  at  a  result  of  it.'  The 
Cymeani,  fearful  of  exposing  themselvcB  to  the  wrath  of  the  deity  and 
perishing,  in  this  mnnner  refu&cd  to  give  up  Pactyos;  hut  as.  oit  the 
other  side,  they  feared  being  besieged,  they  sent  him  to  Mitylene. 
This  sentence  is  clear  enough.  Ornnovtus  translated  it  very  pro- 
perly, and  I  advert  to  it  only,  because  M.  Bellanger  had  mistaken, 
and  made  arokiaOai  relate  to  Pactyns.  In  that  case  we  must  neces- 
sarily HTiderstand  wirrc:  but  then  fiovXtifitra,  would  hnveno  other 
goveroment  than  x<Ai»p«'«tVdai,  which  would  he  absurd. 

*F^'ipoi. .  .&w«nraa^it\  Tore  him  JTOm  the  tempU.  Plutarch  re- 
proaches Herodotus*  with  having  malignantly  attributed  this  ba^e 
action  to  r  Greek  city  ;  and  he  founds  this  acctisalion  apon  the  obser- 
vation of  Charon  of  l.ampsacus,  a  more  ancient  writer  thttn  our  author, 
to  the  effect  that  Paclyas  took  refuse  first  at  Mitylene,  and  then  at 
Chios,  where  Cyros  made  him  prisoner. 

To  this  I  answer,  first,  that  Herodotus  proposing  to  himself  us  the 
reward  of  his  labors  only  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen,  would  not 
be  very  likely  from  mere  wantonness  to  calumniate  the  very  people 
whom  it  was  his  business  to  please ;  or  that  he  sliould  have  been  so  far 
blinded  by  malignity,  as  to  sacrifice  his  glory  and  his  dearest  inle- 
nettfl  to  the  mere  pleasure  of  slandering.  Secondly,  the  very  authority 
or  Charon  of  Lampsacus,  cited  by  Plutarch,  should  secure  Herodotus 
from  this  reproach;  for  he  says,  that  Pactyas  took  refuge  first  at  Mity- 
lene, and  afterwards  at  Chios,  where  Cyrus  took  him.  Now  the  Per- 
sians, having  no  marine  force,  could  not  compel  the  t,c8bians  to  deliver 
up  Pactyas ;  and  the  fugitive  would,  therefore,  most  probably  have  re- 
mained amongst  the  Milylcnians,  if  he  had  not  discovered  the  plot  of 
these  perfidious  islanders,  lie  fled  to  Chios,  and  there  tliought  him- 
•elf  in  the  more  complete  safety,  as,  Cyrus  not  being  yet  tnasler  of  the 
towns  of  Ionia,  that  island  was  far  distant  from  the  countries  occupied 
by  the  Persians,  and  that  prince  bad  not  then  a  single  vessel  belong- 

•  Flatanh.  de  Hcrodotl  Mslinims,  |i.  odtd  since  luy  Gr»l  edition,  t]i>i  ihia  U 
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ing  lo  him.*  Whatever  deiire,  ihcrcfore,  Cyras  migliC  b&vQ  felt  to 
get  PactTBs  witliin  his  power,  he  never  posuued  ilie  raeaos  ot 
forcing'  him  from  his  agylura,  or  obliging  the  inhabitanls  of  Chios  to 
give  him  up. 

'A0qtWqt  Jlektoiryov]  Of  Minerva  Poliouc&os.  That  is  to  say, 
Miaerrti,  patroness  or  ptotectiess  of  the  citadel.  At  Alheoi,  the 
eitr  was  called  iarv,  and  the  titadel  iroKu.  OUlay  ftif*  yap  liett&«v 
rift  w6\rt0*,  "  ft  house  behind  the  citadel."  A  scholiast  of  the  Bod- 
leian library  justly  remarks,  on  this  passage  of  A^chiaes,  that  the 
citadel  of  Athens  was  formerly  called  irciXic.  Wolf  has  inaccurately 
treitflated  tills  passage,  ais  has  tlie  Abbe  Aager,  who  reads  (p.  547.) 
*  a  house  in  the  nordiern  part  of  the  city.'  The  learned  father  Pe- 
tavius  was  equally  misinkcn  in  ihc  true  reading  of  this  word,  when 
be  translati^s  in  Thcoiisiius''  this  passage:  i^ir  'AOijt-d*'  iv  rp  woJui, 
'  Mioerree  siniulacrum  quod  in  l'riib  est ;'  it  should  be  '  in  abcb/ 
'  which  is  io  llie  ciludeL'  Tv  Unv  riiv  rs  xoKir  'AS^rsi  vpotityAptvet,'' 
Xylaader  has  translated  this  passage  of  Plutarch,  '  Attu  et  ui'l>cui 
Athenas  appellavit;'  itahould  be, '  Asty  sive  iirbict.  akci  unumAthe- 
narum  nomen  imposnit.'  "  He  gare  the  name  of  Athens  to  the  city 
and  citadel."  Reiske  left  this  error  uncorrected  in  his  edition. 
Amyot  bus  translated  iei  confortniiy  with  the  Latin,  and  Uacier,'  not 
ooateot  witli  liuiclioning  the  error,  supports  it  by  a  ridiculous  note. 

/K<i/  pot  iotti  if  Oeos  avrf 

"And  the  goddess  herself  (MiQcrva)  seemed  to  me  to  descend 
from  the  citadel." 

For  ibe  temple  of  this  goddess  was  in  the  citadel. 

**A>X'a£  bitv/iai  'y*ty  olhi  KMftuoB'  }y  wiXu, 

**  But  I  can  never  sleep  in  the  citadel,  since  I  one  day  saw  the 
serpent  who  guards  it." 

This  interpretation  is  con6rmed  by  a  passage  of  Herodotus,*  A^ 
yaw*!  at  'AQifvattn  u^tf  /tiyaf  ^w\a«w  r4«  AaporAuM  ifiiatraaBM  ly  rf 
Ip^.  "  The  Athenians  say,  that  a  huge  nerpent,  the  guardian  of  their 
citadel,  inhabits  the  temple  of  Minenra." 


[."  Herodot.  lib.  i.  ^  ctliti. 
P.£KUn.u  ruaarcb.  p.>T$.A. 
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What  Aristopli lines  termt  ir6\u,  Herodotus  calls  irpinraXti. 

In  the  •  Lysistrata'  of  AristopHun«s,  the  women  haring  seized  iipoo 
the  citadel,  the  chorus  of  old  men  exhort  one  another  lo  drive  them 
thence,  and  crcn  to  bum  them.  The  »emi-chorus*  says,  AX\'  At  ra- 
Xiirra  rp&i  vii\f  tnetimufttv,  "  Let  us  hasten  our  steps  towaids  the 
eilndcl."  The  author  of  the  Etymologicum  Magnum*  oxpri?3Aes 
himself  in  the  clearest  munaer.  "  The  Diipolia  is  a  festival  cele- 
brated in  honor  of  Jiipiler  Polivus,  that  is  to  say, '  honored  in  the 
citadel ;'  for  the  city  was  called  xilXu,  but  the  citadel  ucfj>iiniXii."  A 
multitude  of  other  examples  might  be  citfid;    but  let  these  suffice. 

Tl  wa«  not  only  at  Athens  that  rciXn  signified  the  citadc),  but  in 
many  other  towns  of  Greece. 

The  Thcbans  gare  to  the  sacred  cohort  which  garrisoned  the  ci- 
tadel, the  name  of  cohort  of  ihe  citadel,'  rw  iK  rfii  iroKtoit  \ujipy :  and 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  a  mistake,  Plutarch  immediately  afler- 
wBtds  adds,  for  they  then  always  called  citadels  n^Xn.  Euripides, 
in  n  fragment  of  his  Archclaiis,  which  has  been  preserved  by  Strabo,* 
says,  that  Danans  built  the  *  citadel' of  Inachus,  aad  not  the  'city'  of 
Inachus,  as  the  Latin  version  has  ii;  ji««i' 'IvajjovruXic:  and  what 
proves  that  the  word  must  be  so  understood,  i«,  that  the  same  Strabo 
(Book  VIII.  p.  570.  B.)  says,  that  it  wus  Danaus  who  built  tb« 
chadel  of  Argos ;  and  in  this  place  he  uses  the  term  iiKp&tmKi*. 

The  Latins  have  sometimes  employed  the  word  '  civitas'  in  tbia 
sense.  '  In  tempio'  ejuidcm  (Minervcc)  (]|Uod  in  arce  Larissie  est, 
cooditUBBcribitur,  atque  indicatur  Acri&ius  ;  Erichthonius  Poliiidis  ia 
fano:  Dairas  et  Ismarus  fralrea  in  Eleuainis  consepto,  qood  eivitati 
snbjectum  est."  The  following  pnsisgc  of  Eusebius  proves  clearly 
that  the  word  '  civitaa'  has  here  this  sig'nification.-''  'Ey  r^  rajT  r^i 
'Adip-ai  ir  Aapicirjf  tv  rp  hKfioii&\ti  ra^s  iarXr  'Affiiaiov.  'AfHirjf'i  ti 
iv  rp  ^KfKHtUKtt,  ¥.lKpowat,  Si  ^tjair 'AvTti^m  h-  r(!  IrrarfTuv  itrrofiiwl'. 
Ti  i>i  'EftjfOuriot;  oiyi  iy  rif  fay  r^i  YloXcabi*  Kmititvrai  ;  'iofiOfim  bi 
EtuiiXffov  tai  ^aeipnt  ovj(i  ir  ru  tr^pi/I^Ay  reinjScvrni  roTr  'tlXtimtyioii,  ro9 
Ito  c'u-pBwoX«?  "  The  tomb  of  Acrisius  is  in  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
in  the  citadel  of  Larissa  ;  that  of  Cecrops  in  the  citadel  of  Athens,  as 
Anliochus  asserts  in  the  9(h  Book  of  his  History.  What  shall  I  say  of 
Enchlhonius?  is  he  DOl  buried  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias? 
Ismarus,  son  of  Eumoipe,  and  Dairas,'  are  they  not  buried  in  the 


•  AnMtfpb.  Lywa.  v.  3B6. 

*  WxyvMlog,  Qlngn.  toc.  Ai/woXJa. 

*  HuU/th.  ID  F«kipid.  p.  3^7.  B. 
'8tT»b.  lib.  V.  p.  S30.  A. 

•  AiaoV.  ■d*in.OMte»,  lib.  ri.  p.  IM. 
/  Ewah.  ftKpwiL  Erangcl.  hb.  L  ^  vi. 


p.  71.  B,  C.  1  Cleta.  Algiami.  in  Vntnp- 
tied,  p.  S9. 

/  Aniobiua  ^loca  ImuJ&Io)  maku  Dai* 
n*  iha  brotber  of  Ihdwiw  ;  uul  I  hav« 
Uaailutd  the  ptiMfG  of  Eiuebiu  Kcor- 
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precinctif  of  the  EleDiipiunij  or  temple  of  Ceres,  wbich  i>  at  the  fuot 
of  the  citadel  V  What  Arnobius  terms  '  civitas,'  Euscbius  calls  &sfi- 

The  ciladcU  wen  not  only  under  the  protection  of  this  goddess, 
but  in  the  greater  part  of  them  she  possessed  a  temple.  We  find  in 
Homer,  that  she  had  one  id  the  ciudel  of  Troy,  "  When*  the  Trojan 
ladin  had  reached  the  temple  of  Min«nnt,  which  is  in  (hecitadel. . ," 

np6\v9iv  iiroiicro]  T»  icaltrr  on  tkr  head  of  the  victim.  I  hav« 
'  added  the  words,  *  on  the  head  of  the  victim,*  to  render  tho  aenae 
mote  clear.  They  scattered  on  the  head  of  the  victim,  barley  nized 
with  salt.  This  is  what  the  Latins  cull  '  mola  salsa/  whence  lh« 
term  to  immolate;  *  immolaTe  uct  molfi,  id  est,  farre  molito  ct  sale, 
hostiam  persperi am  sacrare,'  says  Fcstut,  under  Ihc  word  '  immolare,* 
There  was,  neTcrtbeless,  some  differunce  between  the  customs  oftbo 
Ureekt  aad  of  the  Ijitins.  The  first  cast  the  barley  in  whole  grains 
upon  the  forehead  of  the  victin).  This  barley  in  grains  was  called 
w\ai,  and  Attically  iXai. 

KaiirEp  yt  nwl,  mMf  Wj^ci,  ^M*'  ri  vpoflarQv,  iffiit. 

**  Here  is  the  basket,  *  with  the  barley,  the  crown,  the  knife ;  here 
also  U  the  fire,  and  we  wait  only  for  the  sKcep." 

The  Latin*,  after  having  roasted  the  barley  and  reduced  itto powder, 
mixed  it  with  salt,  and  threw  it  on  the  victim.  TTiiis  the  Greeks,  when 
speaking  of  their  own  customs,  use  the  expressions  avXai,  ov\a\irTa*, 
which  we  find  in  a  hundred  places  of  the  llisd  and  the  Odysoey,  and 
when  mentioning  those  of  the  Ldlins,  they  say  AX^tTov,  which  means 
the  flour  of  barley.  %v»i<it  avatftairroi  ^ear,  o'rc  roXXai  it'  a.\^trov  Kai 
avoviift  cai  rmf  e^tXrararmf  irtnaifffiivat.  '"Tlic  sacrifices  were  not 
bloody.  The  greater  part  of  them  were  made  with  barley-meal,  libations, 
and  articles  of  the  commonest  tlescription."  Festus  says,' '  Mola  roca- 
lur  hi  tottum  et  sale  sparium,  quod  co  molito  hostiee  aspergebantur.' 
To  invest  this  custom  with  a  peculiar  reverence  amongst  the  Romans, 
the  Vtstals  only  coold  prepare  this  meal.  And  this  is  the  manner  in 
which  they  did  U.     •"  The  three  eldest  of  the  Vestals  deposited  every 

'  Udawri  Ilk«L  lik-  tL  *«n.  SOT.  bdiaed  to  bellpvc  dut  in  Uw  rmota  tiiiwt 

*  Atwtoph.  Psc.  *«n.  IMS.  of  wtiich    Pluianrb  tprak*.   thry  nvn  of 

'  PUinuvh.  in  Numi.  p.  fti.  C.    The  milk  only.    '  Vrruni  et  Din  lute  ruiiid 

Itia  traukton  put .  bbbtlooi  of  wini- ;  mults^ne  ^mtcs  •applioiit,  at  mttk  Ikii- 

AttjtFl.  k  aligbl  cAMiin  of  «inn  md  of  turn  vaUA   lit»cl,  4)di    nan   btbmt   tiKm.' 

aalk.   D«der  baa  man  properly  mul  tfA-  Plin.  IIuu  Nat.  Pnt.  ad  Ub.  i. 

jm^.^Kt  hi  has  hieontM-tlv  tnuuUt^sl  it.  ■•  ^nrnt  Ponmeiai  FrMiu,  toc  •  MoU.' 

Th>  Gfwk  luu  Bel;  •  GUlrau  /  knd  I  am  •  9ern«*  ad  VVsKI  Edog.  Vui.  nn.  IV- 
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oth«r  <l&y,  from  the  Nones  of  May  to  tbe  eve  of  the  Ides  of  the  lune 
nonlh,  some  cars  of  barley  ia  a  harvest  basket.  They  then  roasted 
these  ears,  brayed  them,  and  ground  them.  Thi&  meal  was  carefully 
preserved;  it  wai  made  three  times  a  year,  viz.  ai  the  period  of  the 
Lupercalia,  of  the  featival  of  Ve»in,  and  of  the  Ides  of  September,  and 
vru  called  '  mola,*  when  it  had  received  the  addition  of  rock,  salt  and 
refined  talu"  Tbe  node  of  preparing;  ibis  salt  may  be  Men  in 
Fertuf.' 

This  premised,  I  cannot  conceive  what  induced  Father  de  In  Rue 
to  Mtert,iahiB  notes  on  Virgil.'tfaat  the'  mola' was  a  species  of  cake. 
Detfontainea  always  translates  '  paste;'  and  in  his  note  on  verve  133 
of  the  2d  Book  of  the  .^cid,  he  says,  that  the  forehead  of  the  victim 
wss  tabbed  with  a  consecrated  paste  ;  and  this  ■  paste/  eddn  he.  is 
called  '  mola.'  And  be  makes  Nicuporf  say  the  same  thing,  in  the 
translation  which  he  has  pven  of  the  '  Ceremonies  observed  among^st 
the  Romaoa.'  Father  Sanadon'  is  equally  mistakeu.  when  he  asserts 
tliftt '  mola'  was  a  species  of  bnrley-cake  seasoned  with  salt,  which 
was  placed  on  the  head  of  the  victim.  These  anihors  should,  at 
least,  have  produced  some  authority  in  support  of  their  aascrlioos. 
How  would  they  have  explained  these  verses  of  Horace  ?* 

IniBifinit  Mmm  ri  (rtigil  mftniu, 
Nod  •unptLiata  blandiot  IimIu 
Molliiit  Bri-TMn  PntmU'ii 
Fftrre  pb  ct  nliontA  micft. 

"OrtheseofOrid?^ 


Aate,  r>ro*  homiaj  tjMod  cunciliain  valnfM 
Far  entt,  ct  jwui  lucida  mica  ali*- 

The  passage  was  Ncarccly  woriti  so  detailed  itn  explanation  as  1  have 
given  of  it;  but  apprehensive  that  young  students  might  be  misled 
by  tbe  high  character  of  the  translators  I  have  cited,  1  have  thought 
it  best  to  set  ihem  right  on  this  point. 

'AwtlxtTo  re  rAr  wAfrmv  I'pwf]  Thty  excluded  from  their  tftnpte*. 
We  see,  from  this  example,  that  the  pagans  had  some  just  noliona 
of  the  Deity,  since  they  thought  that  impious  offerings  could  uot  be 
agreeable  to  God.    Sl  Basil  very  justly  observes,  in  his  Homily 


■Fcmut,  Toc.'Mim«it.'pp.!U1.4. 

*  P.  dc  la  Rdc,  on  rerM  83  of  the  8Ui 
Eclosac. 

<  l3t«uport,  Enlication  abrti^  du 
OkKUMS  el  CiienuMUH  obMrTtet  tbet 


It*  R«mtiai,  p.  VU  n  iM. 

'  SttniftoQ,  ID  nolit  ad  tiant.  Sat.  lib.  it. 
Sat.  lii.  cuftt.  ttm.* 

•  Hum.  Ud.  lib.  lii.  Oi!.  iiHi.  vera.  IT. 

/  Ovid.  FuU».  lib.  i.  Tcn.  UT. 
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on  Alms-giving,'  ibat  against  lliose  who  ofTcr  lo  Qod  ihe  produce  of 
Lbeir  injuiuce  uid  rapacity,  the  Scripture  expresily  deaouucfis.  "  Ttic 
ftftcrilic*-*  of  (he  wicked  are  an  ahominalion  unto  the  Lord,"  Pro- 
verbs, chap.  XV.  ren.  9. 

The  Greek  has,  awti)(tr6  re  rur  wayruv  i^iy  ra  wJkyra  ix  tUs,  &c. 
I  abuutd  be  glad  of  an  exanipte  of  &wij(ta6at  being  taken  passivtiy 
in  Ibif  sense.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  inclined  to  think  ihat  we  must 
read  AwiirytTo  rt  tAv,  Sec.  lonically.  For,  as  we  learn  from  Gregory, 
archbishop  of  Corinth,  the  lonians  omit  the  iota  in  many  words. 
Tbey  write  iiS/u  instead  of  ^t{u,  and  in  the  commencement  of  this 
book  wo  huTC  irropiiti  awobiiis  tibt  for  avoieiits.  We  find  'iLlipyo- 
;iB(  passive,  in  Book  vii.  ^  xcvi,  and  in  the  commeucemeDt  of 
%  cxxxix.  But  fpytaOai  is  in  tVie  middle  voice,  Book  ti.  ^  clxi*. 
and  must  be  rendered  by  '  to  abstain,' as  Valckeoaer  justly  remarks  in 
his  note  un  that  passage. 

I  am  o(  opinion  thai  we  must  restore  Uiis  verb  in  Xenophon,  and 
readn^t  instead  of /if>^(  in  this  passage  of  l he  Cyropndia,'  C  irai,t/w 
fUrgt  waff  ifioi,  rpitrov  njc  Top'  ffti  €i<rijlm  aal  oU  Ijmi  iplai  (proha* 
biy  for  ttfitt.)  "  My  son,  if  you  remain  with  me,  in  the  first  placa 
Sacas  will  not  obstruct  your  enlrflnce  to  my  apartmenu" 

CLXIII.  Toy  'AVVJ  1^'  Adriatic  tea.  The  Greek  has  rip 
'Kb^nr  lonicaJly  for  rof  'Aipiav,  the  nominative  of  which  is  it'Ahpiat, 
and  the  genitive  rev  'Alfiloa,  and  can  atgnify  nothing  but  the  Adriatic 
sea.'  Kai'atroT^^ij'ar  eu  rov  'A^iai'  o\i:aha  hvoir  raXat^oiy,  "  and 
havm^  sent  into  the  Adriatic  sea  a  ves»el  of  burden,  ihe  cargo  of 
which  was  woitli  two  laleots."  'Abfta  »A«,  koI  rap  atirif  wJXwot 
'A^'cif,  "  Adrias,  a  city  near  which  is  the  Adriatic  gulf." — Stephan. 
Byzant.  de  Uibibus,  voe.'Ahpia.  Adria,  in  the  maacuUne,  signifies, 
in  IjU-io,  the  Adriatic  sea  :  the  author  of  the  Latin  Index  to  Hero- 
dotus is  mistaken. 

The  learned  Mawchi'  contends,  thai  in  this  passage  of  Herodotua 
rwi-  'Aifiiif  must  be  uuder«tood  to  mean  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
scti;  and  the  reason  which  he  gives  for  it  is,  that  Herodotus  having 
spoken  of  Tyrrhenia  and  Iberia,  whit-h  are  two  considerable  coantrict, 
and  of  tlie  city  of  TartcsBus,  it  is  more  naturri  to  soppo!;^  (hat  r«y 
'Ahpi^r  ii  also  a  country,  thai  is  lo  say,  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
than  the  name  of  a  aea.    Tliis  reason  appears  to  me  by  no  meua 

•  8.  Bmilii  Oral.  ■«•  p.  TS.  t««  'Atpfw.  «nd  tfe  'AM(». 

*  X«Biiiib.  Cyrotwd.  libbi.  cap-iii.^  lii.        '  Lyaiu  canlra,l>ioKit«ifTi,  |>.  21 1.  Kb. 

p. ».  at. 

'  .Stimb.  Kb.viLp.  4BB.  A.,«h«ntinlfce  '  MoxKhi  raiiintpfttam  in  Tabvl.  II0- 
■pftcc  vfa  Wm  ItatMtillbc^MM  i'Atfimi.     t*c\.  f.Oa.  notp  37. 

Hrr.  Nc.  Vol.  1.  3  C 
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conclosiTc.  The  Adriatic  s«n  nas  not  known  at  that  time  to  the 
Greeks,  and  Herodotus  remarks  itiat  llie  Pbocenns  were  the  first  who 
diacovctcd  it. 

N17V0I . .  .  rrtrrriKcyTipottti]  Vrsuh  of  fifttf  oart.  These  vessela  were 
long.  HerodotoB  remarks,  that  in  hit*  (imc  the  long  vesselii  were 
used  for  war,  and  the  wide  one>  ('  ronda')  were  merehant-vessela. 
The  long  veasels  were  not  exclusively  appropriated  to  war  in  the  time 
of  Liparu>»  who  made  use  of  one  to  pass  from  Italj'  10  the  ii<le  of 
Lipara.  Nor  wore  they  ko  at  the  time  of  the  voyage  of  the  Arfonanls 
to  Colchis,  who  then  used  them  for  the  fird  time,  if  we  may  rely  on 
Philo-Stephanii  J ;  but  it  should  appear  from  Oiodorna  Sicuhis,  that  on 
this  point  tbcTo  weru  various  opinions.  '  Lod;;&  navi:'  Jasonem 
primum  navigassc,  Philo-Slephanus  auctor  est.'  The  expedition  of 
the  Acgonniits  was  altogether  of  a  commeicial  nature.  The  Abb^ 
Banipr'  asserts,  that  this  whb  a  vesstl  of  war,  und  consequently  that 
tlie  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  was  not  purely  commercial.  He 
proves  clearly  enough  from  Ulpian  and  from  the  Scholiast  of 
Aristophanes,  that  tho  long  veaaela  were  appropriated  lo  war;  but 
tlic  authors  he  quotes  spoke  of  the  usage  of  their  own  times,  and  not 
of  those  of  antiquity.  And  it  is  certain,  that  long  vessels  were  used 
for  purposes  of  commerce  considerably  subsequent  to  that  expedition. 
The  voyagen  of  the  Phoceana  to  Tarlessus,  Ac.  which  had  no  other 
object  than  commerce,  were  performed,  in  the  lime  of  Crteeua,  only 
in  long  vessels. — See  above,  note  on  \  u. 

* XpynvQitvtat]  Argant/iontua,  Thta  king  lived  120  years,  during 
80  of  which  he  reigned.  Pliny'  looks  on  this  as  an  established  fact. 
'  Sed  ut  ad  confcisa  tranaeamus,  Argarthonium  Gadiianum  octoginta 
annis  regnassc,  iodubitatum  «l.  Pulant  quadrageaimo  crrpisse.' 
Cicero'  is  of  the  same  opinion.  But  Anacrcoii '  and  AppJan- ailribme 
to  this  prince  a  reign  of  150  years,  which  wars  against  all  probahililv. 
See  the  note  of  Father  Hardouin  on  the  above  passage  of  Pliny, 
that  of  Jos.  Barnes  on  Anacreon,  &nd  that  of  Wesscling  on  this 
passage  of  Herodotus. 

The  death  of  this  prince  is  usually  referred  to  the  211th  year  from 
the  foundation  of  Kome,  because  Herodotus  seems  to  make  it  coincide 
with  the  conquest  of  Ionia  by  Harpagus.*     Yet  it  is  clear,  froai  the 

•  Diodor.  SbctJ.  lib.T.  ^Tii.Vd.i.  p.     Vol.  i.  p.  403.  tin.  T. 

*'*?',...    ,..  *  *'»*"  Mijor,  ■!••  Ue  Senecrtute,  cap. 

•  Pho.  Huiar.  Notur.  lib.  «L  cap.  In.    idx. 

"'■.J- P- ■>'"•'«'•  16-  /Aiiftc»CiBt.Od.  pp.  SJO,  240. 

•  .Mf  (iiou»i  di.  I'Acad.  dot  BcUm  l*t.         *  AunUn.  ,)o  ReU,  I!..™iiiui».  lib.  vl. 

-  I'ho.  Hut.  Kst.  Cb.  wH.  ap.  rfriil.        *  Hnodot.  lib.  l  S  clir. 
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tctlimony  of  ibis  lii»U>rian.'  that  twenty  years  l>arore  the  taking  of 
ThocEEa,  the  Phcicciins  liad  rounded  l)ic  city  of  Alalia,  in  tliu  island 
of  Cyrauu  (Corsica),  and  that  it  was  during  this  interval  that  Arg;an- 
tlionius  died. 

'O  a  vuOvfteftt  Toy  M^c  nap  avruv  iit  av^otro]  TAal  theforeet  of 
t'rittMi,  ^c.  The  Greek  has,  '  thut  Uie  Medv  iacicascd  perpetually 
in  Porce.'  This  may  be  undertLoud  of  Hiirpagui,  of  Alazare*,  or 
c«en  of  Cyrn»,  though  ihat  priocc  was  by  biriti  a  Persian;  for  in 
Herodotus, '  tite  Pefbians'  nnil '  ilie  Medes*  arc  indiscrtmtnati-ly  put  for 
each  other.  For  instance,  Spcrlhict*  and  Boulie,  xpcuking  to  Xerxea, 
call  liim  Kin{^  of  lh«  Mede«,  and  those  to  whom  this  historian '^  bus 
lht«e  limes  given  the  name  of  Pcrsiani,  at  the  end  of  the  same  para- 
graph he  calls  Medes. 

NeverthelcM,  the  exprcssioQ  under  consideration  cannot  apply  to 
the  arriiral  of  the  Persians  in  Lydia.  1.  Because  Herodotus  says, 
that  the  Mcdc  continued  increasing  in  force.  Now  it  is  ccnuiii  that  tfie 
forces  of  Cyrus  never  increased  after  ha  bad  set  foot  in  Lydia;  and 
Uiat  he  left  with  MnEarcs  but  a  small  body  of  troops  for  the  conquest 
of  Ionia. 

3.  The  lonians  had  no  real  cause  for  fear,  so  lon^;  as  Sardis  was 
001  taken.  Moreover,  how,  during  ibc  time  which  elapsed  from  the 
taking  of  thai  city  to  the  siege  of  rhocsea,  could  the  Phoceans  have 
gone  to  Tartessus.  {a  voyage  rather  tedious,  especially  iu  the  infancy 
of  naviijaliun),  have  made  their  report  to  Arj^nthonius,  have 
returned  with  a  considerable  sum,  have  worked  stones  from  the 
quarries,  cut  theni  into  form,  and  tranquilly  bnilt  their  walls,  with- 
oat  impediment  either  from  Harpngus  or  Mazares,  though  both  wera 
near  at  band  '. 

3.  It  cannot  correspond  with  the  death  of  the  king  of  Tartessus. 
Herodotus  relates"' that  the  Phoceans  hnd  founded  the  city  of  Alalia, 
in  the  island  of  Cymus  (Corsicn),  twenty  years  before  the  uking  of 
Phocica,  and  that  Ar^anthonius  died  during  that  interval.  He  docs 
not,  indeed,  determino  the  year  of  bin  death  ;  but  wc  cautiol  place  it 
one  or  two  years  before  the  tiikiug  of  Phoccea.  without  subjecting 
liim  to  the  charge  of  inaccuracy :  we  must  then  fix  his  death  at  least 
four  Or  five  years  before  the  taking  of  Phoceea. 

4.  The  ambition  of  Croesus  was  as  just  a  ground  of  apprchenuoa 
to  ibe  lonians,  ns  that  of  Cyrus  became  afterwards;  aud  il  is  ex- 
ceedirigly  probable,  that  ArganlhuniuE,  who  loved  the  Phoceans,  was 
touched  with  the  misfortunes  which  threatened  them,  and  tbaC  it  was 


'  ilerwiki.  lib.  j.  i  cUr. 
■id.  bis  tU.  ^  cxnvi^ 


'  Id.  lib.  V.  if  ciii. 
••  id.  Itb.  It.  ^  riiv. 
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(tien  that  (hit  prince  supplied  them  wiih  money  to  iecure  iheir  cit^ 
rrODi  Insull. 

It  follows  from  (his,  that  we  mitst  rend  rtrf  Auhci;  and  understand 
Cni'siis,  who  in  l)ie  commenument  of  his  T<*rgn  rendered  hiin««tf 
formidahle  to  the  lonians,  and  even  subjugated  a  pun  of  them,  as 
Vie  have  seen  above,  §  xxri.  Arc. 

This  is  the  opinion  or  Weueling:  and  it  appears  from  a  note  of 
M.  Bcltaager,  that  it  was  also  that  of  M.  de  la  Barre.  M.  Uellanger 
thought  differently;  but  his  reasons  appeared  to  me  deficient  in 
solidity. 

CLXIV.  npo/taj^^ema  hn  ftovvof  roS  reijitoi  ifte^iai]  To  beat  dtwn 
a  tower  of  the  titjf.  Tlie  Oieek  has  irpt./«tx'"">'  *hich  i«  interpreted 
by  '  propugnaculum,'  a  Tery  general  letm.  Suidas,  under  the  word 
irpo/ia){w»«f, renders  it  by  tn&Xlfuit,  which  ihc  Irxioons  translate  •  minoo,' 
battlements.  Dul  Hesychius  explains  ^aX£i(  by  the  word  wvpyai,  *  ft 
tower,*  and  irfM^n^^wk,  also  by  wiipyat,  *  a  tower.'  Il  appears  that 
Julius  Pollux'  reckons  as  synotiymous  the  wurds  Tv^yei,  tiraXla,  and 
wpofiaxifr,  *»  the  reader  may  see  from  this  passage.  Td^twi  li  fttpn, 
KVKXot,  wtplKVKXot,  rt^l0o\ui,  TpoflUJ^A^tt,  iiriklttt,  triJpyoi,  fttovrtlxiOt 
ri  fitwriipyia,  ftetairipyia.  The  three  first  terms  being  obviously 
synonymous,  and  the  three  last  equally  so,  It  follows  that  the  three 
middle  ones  must  be  so  likewise. 

0')^tt[ta  ir  learipiiaat]  To  eonscerate  a  houte.  The  remoteness  of 
the  tjme  renders  this  passage  obscure.  Some  commentators  by  oi- 
ttifta  understand  '  a  chapel/  and  Reiske  thinks*  that  rj?  M/Qpp  should 
be  added  after  iv.  But  tbe  Persians  did  not  enclose'  the  divinity 
within  walls.  Perhaps,  adds  Wcsseling,  Harpagus  was  conicoted 
that  they  should  consecrate  a  single  house,  in  sign  of  subjection. 

For  my  part,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  king  having  a  paliice  in  each 
large  cily  of  his  dominions,  the  house  which  Harpagus  demanded, 
w&s  probably  destined  forhisuae  in  case  or  his  arrival  at  Phocva,  or 
that  of  any  governor  whom  he  might  depute. 

X\*pitifitirriai-ttt\  They  could  not  endure,  ife.  Suidas'  cites  this 
with  some  variation  of  expression ;  but  he  probably  quoted  from 
memory. 

CLXV.  Vlvbpof  otHptvr]  A  man  of  kwming  iron.  Such  is  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word  ^iipoi,  as  we  see  in  Hesychius  and  in 
Suidas.*    'fjoralrns   xtpi  fiiihpor,   '  stantes  eireJL    fernim    eandena. 


■  FoUucU  Oaainaii.  lib.  i.  op-  *.  m^* 
dis.  VoU  Lp.  110. 

*8«r  tlie  It^rodutua  of  WnMliog  tad 
Vtitkmwn,  p.  7B.  mw*  DO. 


'  ItetoioU  lib.  i.  \  cmi. 

^  Soulsa,  voc.  tUfii^i^t^r,  V(jJ.  iii.  p. 


m. 


'  CallimRcti,  Hymn,  in  DiADam,  vers.  49' 
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Hence   the  tern  fit^pacrvrtir,  '  lo  for^  masaes  of  burning  iron/ 
wliich  jEicbytus'  uses,  when  speaking  of  Vulcan. 

Tliii  word  afterwards  signifiL'd  u  m:i8s  of  sioue,  and  in  Ibia  tense 
vre  often  find  it  in  Slrabo;  and  so  has  Horace  und^Mlood  il,  though 
Herodotus,  lo  whom  he  refers,  had    added    the  epithet  «(&>ipciK  to 

*St>iliar««iiiiin  hiec  .  timiil  imit  tua  tcakrint 
Vi4i*  Icvain,  nc  Tnlire  tit  nrfMb 

Kot  u/wffai-]  Atui  made  oath.  Suida?  gives  this  oath  nnder  the 
word  'frtfKaiw*'  ipa. 

CLXVl.  "Erdrcfwij  £mcA  pf  fkem.  The  Tyrrhenians  and  the  Car- 
thaginians together  equipped  sixty  vessels,  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  'The  Phoceans  having  on  their  aide  alsoequipped 
sixty  vcsspIs.' 

Hitil  Toiat . . .  tyivtrti]  Theif  obtained  the  ticlory.  This  victory 
cannot  be  the  one  which  tbey  obtained  over  the  Cartbagintaoa,  and 
of  which  both  Thucydides'  and  Pausania.s  '  speak  ;  for,  in  that  which 
Herodotutt  mentions,  they  atislaincd  great  loss,  and  went  to  found 
the  city  of  Hyele;  but  according  to  the  two  historians  I  have  just 
njuncd,  they  founded  the  city  of  Marseilles,  after  having  beaten  the 
Carihnginians  on  the  sea.     (See  the  note  iu  p.  206.  inil.) 

Kaifuiii  Tit  mVi)]  Oftl  them  dear.  The  Greelt  has, '  the  Phoceans 
obtained  a  Cadmean  victory.'  This'  was  a  proferbial  expression  to 
ligoify  a  victory  fatal  to  the  conqueror.  Plalo  uses  the  term  waittlu 
KaifttJa, '  a  Cadmean  education,'  for  an  education  fatal  to  those  who 
rveeivcd  it./  llaiitla  ftit-  fAiiw^wore  yiyttfeKaifieia'  v'iKuiiii.yOpi- 
wou  mWaliitTmaini  yiyoraolrt  ica'i  laotrat.  "  A  good  education  has 
never  been  fatal  to  any  one ;  but  there  have  been  many  victories 
which  were  and  still  will  be  fatal  to  nations."  Stte  Hesychius  under 
the  word  Kuj/jui,  and  Suidas  under  the  words  Kai^tia  vltti,  and 
motfutav  yUnY.  Both  these  authors  give  several  reasons  for  the  pro- 
verb; which  the  reader  mayconsult.  Plutarch  says,'  that  by '  Cadmean 
victory,'  the  ancients  understood  one  parallel  to  that  of  the  two 
brothers  Etcoclcs  and  Polynices,  both  disgraceful  and  pernicious. 

The  reader  may  also  consult  Diodorus  Siculus,  Book  xi.  S  xil. 
Vol.  I.  p.  413.  aod  the  extracts  from  Book  xxil.  Vol.  ii.  p.  495. 


*  Xscbyl.  in  PromcilMO  *i«cw,  <ran. 

we. 

*  Horn.  EmmL  iTJ,  T«r«.  SS. 
•TTwtjdid.  bk  i.  \  liii.  n.  II. 

'  Pwna.  PbcKic.  nn  lib.  t,  cap.  «iii. 
p.  8t7. 


undn  tli«  word  Kal^«ia  r{in|. 

/Plato  tlo   Lapbua,   tib.  i.  Vol  It.  p. 
UI.C. 

(  PlvUrcti.  dc  fratonui  Auon:,  p.  4BB. 
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'Et'FvY'C*']  TcivarUs  libcgium.  Ti  is  aslonUhing  Lbat  Ilcrodottii 
■liouW  havepnued  over  in  silence  the  foiintlAiion  of  the  ciiy  of  Mar- 
BciUeft.  EuKcbiut*  sajs,  ihatthe  Fliuccans  fouudcO  it  iu  Uiu  UiiiU  ]r«ar 
ofllio  4.'>lh  Olympiad.  Solinus  refers  it  to  lh«  first  ycscof  tlie  same 
Olympiad:*  *  Ligurum  ora,  in  fiuSi  Pliocenwi  (juonclam  fugali  Per- 
sarum  adventti  Massiliam  utbeni  Olympiadc  quadragesimu  quinta 
condtdenint.'  lie  is  mistaken,  liovcver,  in  calling  llicsc  people 
*  Phoccns4.'s  :'  but  ihis  error  is  common  to  bin)  and  mnny  Latin  auibors, 
who  confound  tlic  Phoceaiis  wiili  tW  jnhabitanu  of  Phociit.  Atid  he 
is  equally  mistukeu  io  Kayiog,  that  it  was  at  the  time  when  the 
Fcraiaos  entered  Ionia.  The  '15th  Olympiad  is  long  anterior  to  the 
reign  of  Cyrus.  I  am  persuaded  that  it  was  founded  in  the  first  year 
of  the  45ih  Olympiad,  which  answers  to  the  year  4114  of  the  Julian 
period,  600  years  before  our  era,  and  llnat  it  was  enlarged  by  the 
same  Flioceans,  in  the  second  year  uf  tltc  (3Ut  Olympiad,  llie  year 
4179  of  the  JuliuB  period,  535  years  before  our  era — See  my  Essay 
nn  Chronology,  chap.  xv.  sect.  iii.  §  iv.  No.  D.  p,  437.  Aristotle 
mentions,'  in  his  *  Republic  of  the  MaTScillesc,' Bomc  peculiarities, 
which  the  render  probably  may  not  dislike  to  sec  recorded. 

"  Certain  merchants  of  Phocaia,  an  Ionian  ciiy,  founded  Marsoillea. 
Euxenus  of  Phocaa  was  the  guest  of  Nanus,  king  of  the  country. 
Thia  prince,  about  to  dispose  of  his  daughter  in  marriage,  invited 
EuxeuiK,  irhohadjUBt  arrired,  to  a  festival.  Marriage  ceremonies 
were  there  celebrated  in  the  foliowtng  manner  :  The  lady  about  to  be 
married  entered  afrer  the  repast,  and  presented  to  the  individual 
among  her  lovers  whom  she  preferred  n  goblet  full  of  wine :  and  he 
who  received  it  became  her  husband.  This  young  lady,  whose  name 
WM  Pclta,  presented  the  cup  to  Euxenus,  either  by  chance  or  from 
some  other  motive.  Euxenus,  having  married  her  with  the  per- 
mission of  her  futher,  changed  her  name  to  Arifttoxena.  He  had  a 
son  by  her,  whom  he  called  Protis,  and  from  him  are  descended  the 
illnstrtous  family  of  the  Protiadcs."  His  fathcf'tn-law  assigned  him 
a  tract  of  country  on  which  to  build  a  town.  The  same  circum- 
slances  are  related  by  Justiu,'  with  some  slight  variation  ;  and  ibis 
author  refers  ths  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  reign  of  Tarquiniut 
PriscQs.  This  foundation  having  occurred  600  years  before  our  era, 
coincides  with  the  fonrteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  that  prince. 

The  Greeks  called  Marseilles  MaaaaXta.  And  according  lo  the 
historian  Timtcus,'  this  name  waederived  from  the  word  Matrat  uAirv, 


IU. 


■  Ei»«bii  Ctitooic.  lib.  povtthof.  ii.  I 
*  SoUiii  PotjhlttDff.  ctp.  II.  p.  12.  r. 
'  .lilien.  Daoaortiiiti.  lib.  liii.  nn.  *■ 
!>.»«.  A.  ' 


'  Jaiiin.  lib.  iliU.  cap.  Ul.  Vol.  ii.  p, 
TI2. 

'Slcpli«n.fi>iulia.iroc.  HnrffMAfa.  H 
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'  fiiten  it,  fiBherman,'  which  was  mllcd  out  hy  ihe  pilot  to  »  li«hei'- 
miin.  to  whom  he  had  thrown  a  cable,  on  that  coast,  lliis  clymolo^ 
did  not  originnte  (oi  we  hare  seen)  wiih  M.  Carri,  ab  M.  Gays  seems 
to  think,  in  hin  Letters  on  Greece  (VoU  i.  p.  400.);  and  tJiongh  it 
belongs  (o  TimaiuB,  I  ilo  not,  for  tliat  r«uson,  think  it  better  founded, 
but  prefer  that  of  M.  St.  Simoo  S^ndriconrt,  bishop  of  Agde,  This 
illustrious  prelate,  who,  since  my  first  edition,  lia*  fallen  n  victim  of 
tyranny,  thought,  nnd  with  reason,  that  this  name  came*  from  the 
Celtic  word  '  mat/ which  aignitics' dwelling,  h&bit:ition,' and  Sulians, 
th«  people  who  rnrmerly  inhabited  this  country.  The  term  is  fre- 
()iicnlly  found  in  Btirgundian,  wilh  some  slight  varlAtion. 

When  the  Phnceans  wished  lu  escape  fnim  the  yoke  of  the 
Perstaaa,  a  part  of  them'  repsiired  to  Marseilles,  under  ihn  conduct 
of  Crconliades;  but  having  been  rcputscU,  they  went  and  founded 
the  city  of  Blea.  Others  were  more  fortunate.  The  Pkoccaus,  says 
[socraioB,*  flying  from  the  dominntiuii  of  the  preat  king,  nbandoned 
Asia,  and  went  to  live  at  Marseilles.  Thucydides  and  Pftusaaias' 
fix  the  foundation  of  Marseilles  ntlhe  same  time.  It  appears  certain, 
therefore,  that  iheri;  were  two  culcntcs  of  Phoccans  at  this  place ;  the 
first  of  whom  founded  the  city,  and  the  second  enlarged  it.  1  believe 
that  Agathia^'  is  the  only  aullior  who  says  that  llie  I'hoceans,  expelled 
by  Darius,  son  of  llyitatpes,  founded  iM>irseilleM, which,  fromaGreek 
city,  adds  he,  has  now  become  completely  b&tbarous.  What  would 
this  hisloriun  say,  could  he  revisit  tht^  world  in  our  day  ? 

CLXVIl.  Aiir^Mv  voXXy  T.V«iov(]  Greattr  ntiMba:  ""Eyaxor  refer* 
to  Tvfurnvot,  and  stafynvsav  to  Kap)(ttb6i'iai  and  Tupngpo/. — See  Wea- 
Kling's  note. 

'Errfmi^a  tcSAjc  y^  r^t  Oirwrp/ift]  Built  a  citi/  in  the  plaint  of 
Qlnolria.  T?ie  Greek  has,  iKTiiaaym  »Ti\i»'  y^n,  &c.  That  must 
be  understowl  of  the  ground  til  to  build  a  cily,  whicli  they  had  ac- 
quired; but  [  had  rather  read  ^rr/ffSKroviiXii',  '  thoy  built  themselves 
a  city :'    lNH:aDse  a  line  lower  down  there  is,  txrtaay  ii  raiitrtw.  Sic. 

A  pan  of  the  Flioccans  founded  iu  (I'^iolria,  since  called  Lucunia, 
Ihe  city  of  Hyele,  which  the  Latins  call  Velia.-^  '  A  Phocwfi  verb 
AsiaiicuB  ]iopiilus  Hnrpngi  inclemcntiam  vitana,  Cyri  regis  pnvfecti, 
luliam  narigto  pctiit.  Cujus  pars  in  Lncanta  Veliam,  alia  coMlidit 
HI  Vicnnenai  MaHsiliam.'  The  Phoccans  there  consecrated  a  ch&pel 
(Heroon)  to  tlic  hciu  Cymus.    Perhaps  ihecity  was  already  founded, 


'  LettrcB  Mil  la  Grict,  pu  U.  Gn^a, 
tanx.  t.  p.  420- 
*  8inl>.  lib.  Ti  p.  SS8.  A. 
'  Isomt-  ta  An^liidaiw),  \'a\.  ii.  p.  SI. 
^nncydiJ.  lit.  i.  ^  liii.  p.  IS;    Pku- 


Maua  Phocic,  »>««  lib.  t.  cap.  rLii.  p.  917. 
*  AfAxM»,  lib.  i.  p.  13.  D. 
'AHuaJau,  UsrccUin.  lib.  xv.  cm.  ix. 
p.  7$. 
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and  then  bore  ibe  name  of  Oyrnus:  Ihe  Phoceans  founded  it  anew, 
and  called  it  Hyctc,  from  ihc  nitrsh  by  whicli  it  ia  BUrroimded. 
'  Velia*  autcm  dicta  eM  k  paludibus,  qvibui  cingitur,  (juai  Groici  CXq 
dtcunl.  Fuit  crgi)  Helia,  sed  acMpit  digammon,  «t  facU  Velia,  ut 
Heueltis,  VenctuB.' 

Ki^rof]  Qfrnvs.  Cymua/  son  of  Hercules,  gave  liis  name  to  the 
island  of  Cyrnus.  He  was  no  doubt  honored  us  a  hpro,  and  it  it 
probably  of  hitn  that  Herodotus  speaks.  Whether  from  vanity,  or 
from  idleness,  thn  Greeks  always  liad  recourse  to  thdr  fables,  when 
enibarraswd  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  a  people,  niodorus  Siculua' 
mentions  another  Cyrniis.  Inachus  »ent  him  with  a  considerable 
fleet,  in  senrch  of  hia  daughter  lo,  und  furbade  him  to  return  without 
ber.  Not  having  been  able  to  6nd  her,  tie  established  hiniiclf  in  ths 
Cariaii  Cborwncsus,  and  there  built  a  town  of  Ins  nimic. 

If  HerodolUN  meant  (o  speak  of  fithvr  orih»e  two  Cyrnuiett,  it 
was  mort-  probably  the  first.  It  is  very  astonishing;  that  this  son  of 
Hercales  should  have  been  unknown  to  all  the  poets  and  all  the 
historiana,  and  that  thi*  grammarian  Scivius  should  be  the  only  writer 
who  mentions  hiin. 

CLXVIH.  KXaiofiirtot  Ti/ufn-mt]  Ttmesiat  of  i'lazomtnta.  We  read 
in  all  the  Msh.  and  all  the  editions  of  Herodotus,  *  Timesius;'  yet  I 
have  not  hesitated  to  wriie  •  Timesias,'  after  the  authority  of  Plutarch, 
wKo  In  two  places  has  '  Timtrsias,'  as  well  as  after  that  of  ^lian. 

Timesias  ofCltizomcDcs''  was  a  man  of  character,  who  had  wiBely 
governed  thai  city.  Envy,  which  instinctively  fastens  on  men  of  that 
stamp,  directed  its  bJUarn«s«  agniiist  him.  He  at  lirsi  despised  its 
eflTorts ;  but  the  cause  of  his  ultimak'ly  quiuing  his  country  was  as 
follows.  He  was  pa»ing  before  a  school,  the  pufuls  of  which  had 
jiistbfen  diumtfised  by  their  master,  and  were  playing  together.  A 
dispute  arose  between  two  of  them  as  to  the  game.  Ooc  of  ihi-m 
said,  with  an  oath.  Why  cxnnot  I  brain  Tintesias  in  this  way,  which 
would  be  no  harm  done  7  This  expression  having  fully  convinced  him 
of  the  virulence  of  envy,  and  the  excess  to  which  he  was  hated  by 
his  felloW'CiiiEcns,  since  he  was  detested  not  only  by  grown  meD,  but 
even  by  children,  he  retired  into  voluntary  banishment. 

Plutarch,  who  uUd  speaks  of  the  exctrllent  qualities  of  Timesias, 
lemuks,'  that  be  became  odious  to  Ills  feUow-citizeni,  because  he 


"  Setviu»  ml  iiloHrt,  ti,  3i9.  Sw  dw 
Uie  Irttei  of  M.  VilLuison  to  M.  Ac  Si. 
Vioeetil,  em  ibe  vubject  uf  itie  Di^uum*, 
ill  ll>9  Snd  [mn  C'?  the  work  catillod, 
Nottc«  tiiT  Jnlo)  -Fnn{AiB-l'aiit  t'auht 
St.  Vinuna,  Aix.  \HWy.  Xto. 

*8crriut  Mt  Vif|;ilii  KHog.  ji.  «nn.  30. 


'  IJiodor.  Sicol.  lib. «.  ^U.  Vol.  i.  ptl 
S79.  I 

'  .iLliiinl  V«r.  I]i*t.  Ill),  xii.  cap.  it.  pOa 
7S1-2. 

•  Platarcb.  lU-ipubl.  ^irnilK  Prc«cp< 
p.  BIX.  A. 
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wished  to  do  «v«ry  Uiiog  by  b»  owa  uaauiatcd  exfrtions,  and  that 
h«  bucaote  M|^i«ed  only  by  ooe  circumetancc  of  the  exlenl  to  which 
he  was  baud.  He  then  given  the  nnecdote  I  have  just  recited,  with 
this  addiuon,  that  returning  borne  to  his  wife,  he  related  to  her  what 
had  pasted,  ordered  her  to  pack  up  ber  elFects,  aad  with  ber  left  the 
city. 

I{e  aAerwards  assembled  together  a  nnmber  of  vcU-diiposed  men, 
and  repaired  to  Delphi '  to  consult  the  Oracle,  as  to  a  colony  which 
he  bad  a  purpoac  of  formiug.  The  god  answered:  You  are  about  lo 
conduct  a  swann  of  bees,  who  will  soon  be  followed  by  wasps. 

The  oracle  was  verified.  lie  founded  the  city  of  Abdera ;  but 
ahortly  afterwards  be  was  driveo  out  of  it  by  the  Thraciani,  as  He- 
rodotus relates.  The  lime  of  his  founding  thia  city  is  not  known. 
The  Teiaos  certainly  founded  Abdera,  iu  tbs  year  4173  of  the  Julian 
period,  541  years  before  our  era.  But  as  Eusebtus  '  says  tltat  it  was 
founded  in  the  second  year  of  the  31st  Olympiad,  1  am  persuaded 
that  thai  author  must  have  meant  its  foundation  by  Timesias. 

CLXX.  Tu  dWradfi'  yinM  Hvtos  ^oirit:oi]  IFAoif  anetititrt  toert 
originally  from  Pkeenicia.    Seo  the  coDuucncemcui  of  note  1.  on 

S  LXXV. 

Eixor  riu  (Tjffowj  Thejf  inhahiUd  the  itlands.  Tliucydides  says,  ou 
the  contnuy,  that  Mino*  drove  the  Carians  from  tliu  Oyclades,  and 
that  he  gave  to  his  children  the  govoromcnt  of  those  islands.  If  the 
account  of  Thucydides  be  correct,  we  must,  in  conformity  »iih  the 
Arnodel  Marbles,  fix*  this  conque&l  of  Minos  about  lOt)  years 
before  the  siege  of  Troy.  But  several  reasons  inchne  the  balance  to 
the  aide  of  Herodotus.  I.  He  was  of  Halicarnassus,  a  (own  of 
Carta,  and  thercfoic  belter  enabled  than  Thucydides  lo  actguire  in- 
formalioa  as  to  the  anliquilies  of  that  nation.  2.  He  says  himself, 
that  he  pursued  bis  rcsearcht^'b  iaio  the  ancient  traditions  of  the 
Carians,  as  far  back  as  possible.  3.  This  is  not  the  only  point,  in 
which  'Iltucydtdes,  so  jealous  of  Herodotus  as  even  to  shed  tears,  af- 
fects to  conUadict  him.  4.  Pausanias  intimates,  that  the  Cariana 
treated  with  Minos  oa  equal  terms ;  a  slatemeot  which  should  incline 
Hs  to  prefer  the  account  of  Herodotus. 

"  What  Herodotus  retate»  of  the  Carians  and  their  origin,  says  M. 
de  la  But*,  Str^w  (Book  xiv.  p.  001.*)  admits  tu  have  been  k 
general  opinion.  Yet  he  had  observed,  (Book  xiii.  p.  61 1.')  that 
this  account  was  contrary  to  that  of  Ilomcr,  who,  in  the  7th  book  of 

■  Platatch.  6t  Atakoc.  MutntudttM,  p.  lui,  chap.  lii. 

36-  B.  ■"  Whicli  ct,m»pmA»  with  p.  Vt«  oT  the 

*  Rturbii  Chranir.  Viui.  p.  1^7-  Amstciilkm  editiaa. 

-   ■  MiiuM  wM  much  ini»«  RDcieat.  Sw  '  StnU.  [>,  MP.  £dit>  AniUlod. 

mj  Emtj  m  tU  Chronoloffj'  at  Heiwlo-  '  •■    -  -  ^  • 
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^  Iliad,  has  distingniBhed  the  Carians  from  the  Leiegi.  Jhh  geo- 
gtapber  thoa  proceeds  to  sUte,  that  the  Lehp  were  bounded  on  om 
side  by  the  subjcctB  of  .£ne»  ;  on  the  other,  by  tho»e  whom  the  poet 
terms  Cilicians,  and  who  oocu|«ied  the  territory  of  Adramyttium, 
AUToea,  and  Pitane,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Caious;  and  that  such  of 
the  Leleg;i  as  were  able  to  escape  from  the  fury  of  AchtlJes,  when  he 
ravaged  th«ir  country,  went  to  C5lablish  themsetfu  in  that  part  of 
Coiia,  in  which  the  city  of  Halicamiusus  was  afterwards  boilu  He 
•ays,  raoreoTW,  that  they  built  the  tona  of  Pedasus,  and  that  they 
became  BO  poweifa),  as  to  possess  themselres  of  a  great  part  of 
Oaria  and  of  Pisidia.  From  this  it  should  seetn  that  Strnbo  dtd 
well  10  acknowledge,  that  the  Carians  had  reason  for  dtahking  to 
be  confounded  with  the  Lclegi,  though  perhaps  they  had  less  for 
denying  that  Ihey  had  formerly  dwelt  in  the  islands,  whence  Minos 
obliged  them  to  repair  to  the  continent.  Bat  however  that  may  be, 
Strabo  prores,  in  the  &rst  passage  I  have  cited,  that  the  Carians  ac- 
toallydid  invent,  what  Herodotus  says,  in  this  passage,  that  they  did 
indent."    Bellavobr. 

All  this  difference  appears  to  me  to  be  very  easily  reconcilable. 
Minos  was  master  of  all  the  Cyclades;  but  he  drove  the  Carians  only 
ttom  those  to  wbich  be  sent  colonies,  as  Thucydides  '  sxys,  and 
Ambttess  left  them  in  possession  of  the  others,  on  condition  that  they 
ahoutd  acknowledge  bim  for  their  sovereign,  and  that  they  should 
farnish  him  with  mariners,  as  Herodotus  affirms. 

As  to  the  remark  of  M.  dc  la  Barrc,  it  doea  not  appear  to  me 
altogether  just.  The  Carians  were  a  peculiar  people;  the  Lel^,  a 
eonibsed  multitude  collected  from  various  nalions.  There  were  great 
numberB  of  them  in  the  islands  occupied  by  the  Carians  ;  and  hence 
the  name  given  to  the  Carians  of  the  isles.  The  continental  Carians 
vere,  in  the  first  instance,  quite  distinct  from  the  Lelegi ;  and  Straho, 
In  the  words  immediately  following  those  quoted  by  M.  dc  la  Barre, 
■li]r*»'*'Tbe  insular  Carians  having  passed  over  to  the  continent,  took 
pOMeesion  of  a  large  portion  of  the  coast  and  of  the  interior,  of  which 
Ibey  deprived  the  ancient  proprietors ;  these  being  for  the  greater 
'part  Lelegi  and  Pelas^."  Thug  these  Lelegi  were  not  identical  with 
those  of  the  isles :  but  becoming  afterwards  incorporated  with  the 
Carians  who  came  from  the  isles,  and  who  were  likewise  called  Lelegi, 
tfaey  became  so  entirely  confounded  together,  that  the  metropolis  of 
Carta  was  called  the  city  of  the  Lctegi ;'  nevertheless,  the  appella- 
tioo  of  Carians  at  length  prevailed. 


■  TliuydJd.  Ub.  t.  ^W.  p.  i. 
•  B«ah.  bh.  riv.  |>.  me.  A,  B. 


•  Eut»th.inUi»Hna,Uiiul.  K.PI.BI6. 
UB.SV. 
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CLXXI.  '£vl  T9  tpAna  Kifmm]  Phtmu  ra  their  hthut$.  T^  U 
coofirmed  bj  the  followjiig  fragment  of  Alcnui :  * 

\6fov  Tt  miwy  Ka^d*'. 

■    "  Sbakiag^  the  Carian  plume." 

"  Tbe  Fertinn*,"*  savs  Plutarch,  "  call  the  CariADi  coclu,  (ran 
die  plunieft  with  which  they  decorate  Ihcir  helmet*." 

This  aigrette  or  plume  occasioned  the  Egyptian  Oracle  to  deti^ 
nate  the  Cariaoftby  the  appetlatioo  of  cocks.   See  Book  ti.^  clii. 

'Oxara]  A  hoy  of  Uathcr.  It  appeals  neTerlhelesa  from  Homer/ 
tb«L  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  the  buckler  or  shield  had  two 
■f  pin,  or  hoops  of  wood,  through  one  of  which  the  arm  was  passed, 
Rod  the  other  was  held  in  the  hand,  for  ita  more  easy  gOTCmroeoL 
And  for  tfaesa  were  probably  subitituted  tbe  leathern  belts,  of  whidi 
Uerodotoi  apeaki.  This  loop  of  lemther '  bad  not  been  preiioualy 
known,  and  was  invented  by  the  Carituis.  It  was  called  e\a»cr  oi 
wifwa^.    Anacreon  calls  it  KoptKotpyit  ix'^yov. 

*  Am  i«vr<  Kafxtrocpycot  oyforom 

"  Come,  let  us  thrast  our  arms  through  the  staples  (or  loops)  of  the 
buckler,  the  work  of  the  Carians." 

A  part  of  this  verse  cited  by  Euslathius,  (loco  laudato,)  the  Scho- 
liast of  Homer,  that  of  Venice,  and  the  Etymological  Ms.  of  the  Royal 
Library  4t  Paris,  under  the  word  Katitv,  have  helped  me  to  correct 
Strabo,  where  we  formerly  read  Wa  hrvrr  KafwcoK  *ifpyio%  6x&yo». 

Sophocles,  therefore,  did  oot  strictly  observe  costume,  when  he 
gave  to  ^c  buckler  ofAjax  two  leathern  loopa.^ 

AMptici]  Tht  Vorian*.  All  the  preceding  editions,  without  exoept- 
iag  even  that  of  Orouovius,  are  improperly  punctuated,  which  occa- 
sions a  contzudiclion.  Portus  has  explained  this  passage  in  his 
Ionian  Lexicon,  under  the  word  'E£o>^vrq0oi,  and  Geino7' after  him. 
Wesseling  has  not  omitted  to  correct  the  punctuation.  The  Ms.  A. 
of  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  is  properly  punctuated. 

T^  o^yiftart  ry  avry  iit't  hiaypevfiiyw%  rywfp  H/r]  Tkejf  nmr  bare 
any  other  luiine.  These  people  probably  called  themseWes  oalyCa- 
riana;  but  others  undoubtedly  called  liiem  Lelegi,  because  people  of 
all  nations  were  incorporated  with  them. 


*aii«b.  lib.tiT.  p.  »T«.  D. 

*  Ptatireli.  in  Aruume,  p.  IDlfi.  D. 
'  Iloflier. Iliad,  lib.  *iii.  »*t».  IM. 
'  E^ustiih.  Connrnt-  *d  Hoon,  llika. 
nb.  liK.  p.  T«r.  lb.  SO  •(  tvq. 


*  Strab.  lib.  n*.  f.  flTS.  B, 
/  Aiax  UMtixopoor.  t«ts.  976. 
t  Mtmoam&trAad.dtt  laKiipt.  V«L 
xriiL  pb  IW,  ttt. 
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. .  Aim  Kapiow]  Jupiter  Cariut.  iEHian  •  confounds  the  lotnpic  of  the 
Carian  Jupiter  wUh  that  of  Jupiter  Slratius  (or  Warrior).  "  Thi» 
temple,"  »&y$  he,  •'  is  (jti  itadii  distant  from  the  cily  of  (he  Mylasians. 
A  sword  is  suspended  from  the  statue  of  this  god,  and  he  is  honored 
under  the  names  ofCariusand  of  Stratii;s."  Herodotus  distinguished' 
these  tno  temples,  and  Strstbo  hns  followed  him.  *'  Labrinda/'  says 
the  latter  writer,'  "  is  a  hamlet  on  a  mountain,  near  its  summit,  on 
the  road  from  Alahanda  to  Mylassa,  but  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  latter.  There  is,  on  this  spot,  an  ancient  temple,  and  a 
statue  of  Jupiter  Strattus.  It  is  honored  by  the  neighbouring  people 
and  by  tha  inhabitnnts  of  Mylassa.  It  is  nboirt  68  stadii  from  ihelr 
dty The  third  temple  is  that  of  the  Canan  Jupiter.  It  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  Cariana  ;  llie  Lydians  uud  the  Mysiaus  being  kindred 
nations,  are  also  admitted  into  it." 

•  CLXXII.'Aa-avrrt  Kauytm]  AH  the  Cattnian  tfotttk.  The  GreeV  has 
iravrtiKnwtoi  t;|3ijJo»-.  Bellanger  has  translated  it, '  All  the  Cnumans, 
from  the  young'cst  to  the  oldoau'  Da  H;/er  has  given  it  the  turac  inter- 
pretation, and  Gronoviu£, '  Caunli  omnis  Eelatis.'  But  Suidas  renders  ' 
ij^ijSiv  by  these  words,  ^iiv  watri}  ^Xik/^,  which  does  not  mean,  '  with 
people  of  all  ages ;'  hut  '  vith  all  the  youth,  all  those  who  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  puberty.'  For  the  same  Suidas,'  cxptaiuing  4\»/a 
rijt  woXewt,  says,  pi  iy  i)\iKif,  ol  rivi,  'Arpii/Jijroi  ydp  u  Tariip  i  ^/jhtpat 
Zy  av  \otiofit1t,  ovt'  eiiur,  Qvr"  ^iSw*"  rfl*  iavrou  J^Xtciai  Strrtt  ^»  . ,  .^ 
"  You  iosult  my  father  Atronietut,  you  who  have  neither  known  nor 
seen  him  as  he  was  in  his  youlli."  Hence  iAt>:ia  is  taken  to  signify 
virginity.  'Aviipt  eh  rwf  vaXirv»'  tvpiiw  rilv  iavrou  Gvyarifta  iiefOa^ 
ftivtir,  Kairhr  fi^tlavoi  ica^it  iiaifv\ai,ufttv  fif)(fii  ya/iev  ..."  A  citizen 
discovering  that  his  daughter  liad  been  debauched,  and  that  she  bad 
not  prcscTved  her  virginity  till  her  wi-dding."  On  these  authorities, 
I  translate  *  all  the  Cauntan  youth.'  Neither  docs  it  appear  probable 
that  the  old  men  should  have  joined  an  expedition,  which  must  have 
been  fatiguing.  This  word  was  very  properly  rendered  by  Bellanger, 
Book  VI.  §  X.T1. 

CUi.XUl,h&p(iapot]  Barberiatu,  In  the  most  remote  times,  the 
island  of  Crete  was  inhabited  by  barbarians.  (Herodoi.  Book  i.  ^ 
CLXXiti.)  These  ancient  inhabitants  are  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Eteocretn  *  (or  true  Cretans).  They  arc  believed  to  have  been 
Autochthones,  that  is  to  say,  aborigines  of  the  island.    Their  king's 


■  ^liui.  da  Naturs  Aninui.  lib,  xii.  cap. 
SIX.  VaL  ii.  p.  Ms. 

*  fl«r«<loi.  lib.  i.  \  cltsL  lib.  v.  ^  cads. 
'  Stnb.  lib.  liv.  p.  97 S.  C.  }  9T4.  A. 

*  SuUsi.  Toc.  'H^«Wr. 

*  Id.  TOC.  "HAiNfa  T^  wiktmt. 


Un.  IS-  VI  edit.  Ste|ili*n. 

r  Id.  conm  Timuclium,  |>.  26.  I.  4.  *i 
MdUD  adil. 

*  Uiodnr.  Sicid.  lik.  v.  &lu*.  Vol.  i.  p- 
SSI.  i  and  ^  lux.  p.  MS. 
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bftmc  wuCres.*  After  several  generations  had  paucd  avay,  Oie 
Pdasgians  occupied  '  a  part  of  ibo  island.  Tlic  third  nation  vcro  the 
Dorians,  who  for  the  most  part  came  Trom  the  countries  ;«ljacent  to 
mount  Olympus,  under  the  conduct  of  Tectamut,  son  of  Doras,  and 
of  the  Acheans  of  Laconia.  This  Tectnmus  became  king  *  of  the 
uland.  HftTtng  mnrried  the  dauE;hter  of  Creiheus,  he  had  by  her 
Asterius.  Whilst  this  Asierius  was  king  of  Crete.  Jupiter,  it  ie  said, 
carried  off  Europa  of  Phwnicia,  and  by  her  had  Minos,  Rhudamaa- 
thus,  and  Sarpcdon.  Asterius  afterwards  married  Europa,  but  baring 
no  children  by  her,  he  adopted  ihosc  of  Jupiter,  ami  left  them  his 
kingdom.  Minos  was  the  fatiier  of  Lycastus,  who  was  the  fatlicr  of 
Minos  the  Second,  which  last  having- equipped  a  fleet,  became  master 
of  ihe  seas.  He  married  Pasiphac,  by  whom  he  bad  Androgeus, 
Ariadne,  &c.  Fourthly,  there  passed  into  Crete  a  mixture  of  bar- 
barous nations, 'who,  in  time,  learned  the  language  of  the  Greeks, 
whom  they  found  esiabhshed  there  ;  and  laslly,  after*  tlie  return  of 
tlie  Heraclida',  the  Argians  and  Lacedemonians  sent  colonics  thilher. 
See  HerodotuS)  Book  vii.  %  clxix.  clxx.  cl.yxi. 

This  nole  is  by  M.  Bellaoger;  but  I  have  corrected  it,  and  added 
the  aulhoriliea. 

Tiy  fitiTe(tt„v]  Of  thrlr  mothrrt.  This  Is  confirmed  by  Nicolas  of 
Damascus.-''  The  Xunibtans  had  a  similar  custom,  the  origin  of  which 
is  recounted  by  Nymphis.'  in  the  fourlii  book  of  his  History  of  He- 
raclca.  A  wild  boat  committed  dreaiJful  depredations  in  their  country; 
Bellerophon  slew  it,  but  the  Xanlhiai>s  lestitied  not  the  shghtest 
degree  of  gralitude.  This  prince  uttered  &  curse  upon  them,  and 
obtained  as  a  boon  from  Neptune,  that  a  particular  species  of  sail 
should  issue  from  the  soil  and  destroy  its  fruits.  This  plagne 
endured,  till  Ihe  prince,  overcome  by  the  entreaties  of  Ihe  women, 
supplicated  Neptune  to  lay  aside  bis  wrath;  and  thence  the  custom 
of  the  Xanthians  of  taking  their  names  only  from  ilicir  mothers. 
This  reason,  borrowed  from  Mythology,  is  not  vejy  well  calculated 
to  persuade  persons  of  re6exion.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that, 
the  people  being  as  yet  uncivilised,  the  women  became  the  property 
to  those  who  6rsl  got  possession  of  them;  and  submitting  in  the 
sequel  (o  the  embraces  of  such  as  had  the  strength  to  carry  them  off*, 
or  the  address  to  seduce  them,  the  children  arising  from  this  pro- 
miscuous intercourse  never  could  know  their  fathers,  aud  were  there- 
fore compelled  to  adopt  the  names  of  their  mothers. 


■  Diod.  Bical.  nk. T.^ Ili«.  Vol. i. p. S8I ■ 

■  td.  ibid.  U.MS. 

'  Id.  tbKt.li)>.  U.  \  b.  Vol.  i.  p.  S04. 

*  Id.  itwl.  Ub.  V.  \  Un.  Vol.  i.  p.  SM. 

•  1^  ibid. 


/Eteerpa  «i  Nioabo  DwiisBWC,  p. 

SIT. 

r  PliiUrcb.  de  Viitutibv*  Mubcnioi,  p' 
S|ft.C,D. 
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-•  Xaaibja  was  a  small  couatr;  of  Lycia.  Though  thii  castom  might 
btve  origioaud  with  the  XaDtbiaos,  the  Lycians  certainly  ndopled  it. 
Amongst  them,  tho  inhciitance  descended  to  llie  female  children, 
and  tbc  male  were  excluded.* 

CLXXIV.  Tift  B»^ov(nV]  liybatsia.  The  text  formerly  had 
*  Byblesia.'  Now,  though  thin  reading  occurs  in  all  tlie  Ms*,,  and 
tliough  Byblis,  vho, '  according  to  Ovid,  overran  this  country,  migtit 
have  given  it  his  n&rae,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  alter  the  word  to 
Bybassia,  and  have  been  induced  to  do  this  through  a  conjecture  of 
Vossius, '  which  has  been  adopted  by  Gronovius  and  by  Wesseling, 
and  confirmed  by  DiodoruB  Siculus  ''  and  Pliny  ihe  Naturalist.  *  The 
following  verses  of  Ovid  were  not  without  their  weight  In  fixing  my 
opiiuoD : 

/SjUida  BOS  sliter  Ulot  nlulane  pet  Bcrob 
BMhtmdetndbrt  oiini. 

But  a  more  oonsiderable  difficulty  remnins;  and  that  is  to  deter- 
mine the  position  of  Bybassia.  Was  this  country  within  the  penin- 
tala  or  beyond  it?  If  we  foUow  the  Latin  trauHlator,  we  aball  find 
Bybassia  in  the  peoinstila,  or  rather  itself  constituted  the  peninsula, 
and  Cnidia  was  a  part  of  it.  We  must  then  transkte,  '  Cnidia  com- 
mences at  the  peninsula  of  Bybassia  ;'  which  is  about  as  reasonable 
It  to  say  that  the  Colentin  commences  at  Normandy. 

This  interpretation  appearing  to  mc  untenable,  I  propose  to  make 
the  CODStructioa  thus  :  r^i  li¥0a9atiit  Apyfiiytii  Ik  rqt  Xtpowiimiv.  '  By- 
baisia  commeucing  at  the  Chertonesiu.'  In  this  case,  the  whole 
peninsula  will  bear  the  name  of  Cnidia,  and  Bybassia  will  be  without 
the  peninsula.  This  appears  to  me  more  conformable  to  reason,  and 
t  have  therefore  adopted  it.  It  strikes  me,  however,  that  the  mean- 
ing would  be  more  clear,  if  we  placed  the  preposition  afier  Xtptrov^- 
99V,  which  would  make  but  a  very  slight  change,  itfiyfiimii  r$c  Xrp* 
ffwifow  Ik  TTji  Hv^vttnt. 

I  un  aware  that  Voasius,  in  bis  notes  on  Pomponius  Mela,  (p. 
637.)  supposes  that  Bybassia  ii  a  pcninsnta,  but  he  has  not  proved 
ll.  Valckenaer  appears  to  think  that  the  peninsula  Is  tho  little  island 
of  whidi  Pausanias  speaks,  (Book  v.  cbap.  xztv.  p.  440.)  But  how 
could  this  istaod,  which,  according  to  Strabo,'  was  but  seven  stadti  in 
circumference,  be  connected  to  the  continent  by  an  isthmus  of  6Te 
stadii?  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  city  itself  was  partly  in  the 
island  :  and  superstition  having  once  forbidden  tlie  cutting  through 


■  Slab.  p.  Sm.  »■    I  bkM  tMiTovted 
'  tliii  dution  fiDm  ValcknoBcr. 

■  Ovid.  JCetaiBorpb.  lib.i>.  v«t>.643. 

■  Vosmtu   td  Fompoa.  M<Un>,  Ub.  i. 
up.  nbp.  68T. 


'  DiodoT.  liicul.  lib.  t.  ^  Lai.  ft.  SW. 
'  Plio.  f  iiiiUir.  Nntui.  liS.  r.  cap.  uiuL 

Voi-t.  p.  ari. 

/Onu.  Meiiuii.lib.it.  von,  612. 
t  Stnk.  lib.  xlt.  p.  940,  B. 
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of  the  ittbmus,  would  oAcnvards  hove  continued  to  oppou  that  work. 
It  IB  bighl;r  probable  that  the  isthtnua  of  which  Herodotus  apeakt 
coald  DOl  be  cut  through,  because  it  was  of  rock  ;  aad  before  the  io- 
veotion  of  guupowder,  luch  an  undertaking  was  scarcely  piacUc^le. 
But  I  labmit  my  opinioa  to  that  of  eDlightencd  men. 

'E»aaf  H  nasii  «^  fyercro]  Wat  within  the  tithmut.  This  poMage 
afipean  to  M.  Toup  to  be  corrupt.  He  correcla'  atifiorat  H  ira«A 
afi  iyivero.  "  This  ground  (which  they  were  eudeBvouring  to  cut)  did 
aot  yield,  being  too  haid  to  b«  cut  tbrou^."  This  correclioo  aiigbt 
Tery  well  be  adopted,  if  we  could  not  6nd  no  intelligible  meauing  in 
the  text ;  but  it  appean  to  me,  that  Wesgeliog'i  explanation  is  very 
satisfactory. 

Z«vt  yofi  c*  lAjrc  y9vor]  Jujnier  would  hart  made  an  iiland  afyamr 
comatry.  Thu  answer  of  the  Oracle  reminds  idc  of  an  historical  trait, 
which  the  reader  will  perhaps  not  be  displeased  to  fiud  here.*  "  Cer- 
tain Dutchmen  offered  Charles  II.  king  of  Spuin,  to  make  the  Tagua 
navigable  as  far  as  Lisbon,  on  condition  of  being  allowed,  for  a  cer- 
tain term  of  years,  to  levy  certain  duties  apon  the  merchandise  to  be 
embarked  there.  They  had  also  an  intcotion  of  making  ibe  Man^a- 
narci  navigable  from  Madrid  to  the  place  where  it  joins  the  Tagns. 
The  council  of  CastiUe,  after  a  mature  deliberntion,  returned  llie  fol- 
lowing notable  answer  :  Had  it  pleased  God  to  render  those  two  rivers 
Dtvigafale,  be  would  not  bare  needed  man's  assistance  to  produce  that 
eflocL  Since  he  has  not  done  so,  it  is  evident  that  it  did  not  please 
him  that  those  two  rivers  should  be  navigable.  Such  an  enterprise, 
therefore,  appears  an  of^sition  to  the  deorees  of  providence,  and 
involves  a  wish  to  remtdy  imperfections  which  he  has  purposely  left 
in  his  works." 

CLXXV,  Ilwywm  fiiyav  ur)(ti\  A  long  heard  groVM.  Aristotle'' 
s»ys,  women  have  no  beards  on  their  chins  ;  except  some  few  after 
they  have  passed  their  grand  climacteric,  and  the  priestesses  of  Carta, 
to  whom  it  is  a  prognostic  of  the  future. 

'AvT^ffX'"'  W*^""')  ^^  oppttted  a  long  retiitomct.  We  must  under- 
stand Mt  which  signifies  '  diu,'  and  not '  aliquandiu.'  'Oi  ydp  tlfn* 

atfiarw.     "  For  if  ihcy  had  been  built  of  bricks,  they  would  not 
long  have  resisted  the  mio." 

CLXXV  I.  rUirar  raiPrirv]  With  aU  thai  wet  vfUhin  it.  Tlie  same 
detpaii'  seized  on  the  Xanthiao»,  when  Brutus  besieged  their  city,  lu 

■£fiUt.Critic.ul  R|teK.Gb)c«K.p,T6.  '  AriXOL  Histor.  Aatnut.  IQk  lii.  up. 

tel  •■  ftii|>tr|  VAii.  Vol.  u.  p.  X^\.  CI  Mt).  li.  p.(M>5.  li. 

*  Letten  caac«niuig  tbe  SpNiitb  NtlicM ;  *  Amui'  HiM.  \miac  ca{i.z.  ^  ui,  p,in. 

I>T  tbe IU*.E<I.  Oukc,  17AI,tt».  p.  IM.  *  nntanh.  b  Bnw, p.  tSS.  D. 
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an  endcuTOur  to  set  fire  to  Ibe  engines  of  the  Romans,  an  inipeluou* 
wiud  drove  back  the  fiames  upon  the  walU,  and  the  fire  goiaed  the 
■eigbbouring  houses.  Tlic  Romans,  by  the  order  of  Brutus,  hastened 
Co  exiinguiih  the  dames  ;  but  t]ic  Xanlhians,  men,  women,  and  chiU 
dren,  slaves  and  freemen,  repelled  them,  and  on  alt  sides  supplied 
leeds,  wood,  and  erery  thing  that  could  serve  as  fuel  to  the  t^re.  Men 
and  women  perished,  some  in  one  way  and  some  in  another;  even 
children  threw  themselves  into  the  flames ;  some  precipitated  them- 
selves  from  the  walls;  others  held  up  their  throats  to  their  fathers, 
iotrcating  them  to  slaughter  them.  A  woman,  with  a  dead  infant 
hanging  round  her  neck,  was  eeen  with  a  torch  setting  fire  to  a 
house-  Moved  with  compassion,  Brutus  offered  a  reward  to  his 
toldlien  for  every  Lyciou  that  could  be  saved.  It  U  said  that  150 
accepted  of  life  thus  offered  them. 

According  to  Appiao,  ■  the  Xanlhians^  after  a  vigorous  defence, 
being  driven  from  the  walls,  shut  themselves  up,  and  having  slaugh- 
tered their  wives  and  children,  sot  fire  to  their  houset,  and  burned 
themselves.  Tlie  slnvea  did  not  imitate  the  example  of  their  masters — 
they  saved  themselves;  a  few  free  women  and  about  150  free 
men  were  also  preserved.  The  same  Appian  remarks,  chat  the 
Xanthians  on  these  occasions  gave  unequivocal  proofs  of  their  pre- 
ference  of  liberty  to  life.  The  first  ie  that  which  Herodotus  relates; 
l!ie  second  was  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  son  of  Philip,  and  the  third 
when  Brutus  besieged  them. 

CLXXVIII.  Elxoffi  ml  iicaror  trrahimy]  A  kandrtd  and  twrniif 
stadia  in  length.  Pliny  '  asiigna  to  Babylon  ^ixly  mile*  of  circum- 
ference; but  he  reckons  eight  stadia  tu  the  Koman  mile,  without 
taking  the  pains  to  ascertain  whether  the  author  he  copies  means 
the  great,  tlic  small,  or  the  middle  xtadium.  He  limits  himself  to  lite- 
rally translating  Herodotus,  without  endeavouring  lo  couvev  his  tnift 
meaning.  i , 

DiodoTus  Siculus,  who  copies  Cteslas,  supposes,  'that  the  ctrcom- 
fereoce  of  Babylon  was  not  more  than  3G0  stadia.  This  calculation 
appears,  at  hist  sight,  to  differ  materially  from  that  of  Herodotus. 
M.  D'Anville  has  endeavoured  lo  moke  these  two  calculations  square 
with  each  other.  His  method  of  doing  this,  like  every  thing  else 
which  emanates  from  that  skilful  geographer,  is  exceedingly  ingenious. 
This  is  the  result  of  it.' The  temple  of  Iklus,  says  lie,  according  to  He- 
rodotus, was  eight  stadia  in  circuit.  Pietro  delta  Valle  has  computed 


■  Appinii.Kia.  Bt'ItCiv.  hli  Jt.ii.1014 


'   >  Flia.  Hilt.  N«itttt].  lib.  vi.  otp.  nvL    of  B«byloti.  M^oina  tk  I'Acsd.iUf  la- 


«  Diodor.  aicnl.  in>.  n.  ^  t  ii.  Vol.  i.  p.  ISO. 
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1134  common  paces;  and  H.  D'Anvillc  calculates  the  commoD  pac« 
at  HI  inches.  On  l hi)  principle,  the  1134  paces  of  the  uircoit  of 
this  temple  may  he  taken  as  equal  to  330  toiiei  (or  rathoaa)  4 
feel;  and  if  this  Dumber  of  toiaes  repreaenl  the  eight  stadia  which 
Herodotui  allows  to  this  drcuit,  what  he  calls  a  stadium  can  be  no 
Bore  tliaii  41  toJses  *2  (eet.  According  to  this  calculation,  wa 
shall  have  19,K40  loises  Tor  the  circumfereDce  of  Babylon.  But  ta 
Diodoras  Siculua  often  coiDput«>  Lho  stadium  at  54  toises  3  feet. 
ttM  360  fttadia  which  according  to  him  conitiiuted  the  circum/erenc* 
of  Bubylon,  will  amount  to  lt>,.^60  toisDS ;  which  a^ces  very  nearly 
with  the  calculation  of  Herodotus,  Babylon,  though  still  immenBe* 
ceases  to  b«  such  a  prodigy  in  extent,  and  its  circumference  la  to- 
dueed  to  little  more  than  eight  of  our  leagues. 

M.  Freret  •  follow*  another  method,  which  giTCS  to  Bahylon  a 
f^reater  extent  than  thai  of  M.  D'Aovitlc.  The  reader  may  coosull 
his  memoir. 

According  to  Strabo,*  Babylon  was  386  stadia  in  circumrereocc. 
The  thiclcness  of  its  walls  was  32  feet,  their  height  50  cubits,  and 
that  of  the  towers  10,  Had  Strabo  been  at  Babylon,  or  had  he  read 
authentic  acconnti  of  it?  on  these  points  we  are  entirely  ignorant. 
and  therefore  unable  In  decide  whether  his  statement  is  more  eiact 
than  that  of  other  historians. 

Eoslathiui*  agrees  pretty  nearly  with  Strabo;  bat  be  places  the 
towers  OTcr  the  gules,  which  will  reduce  them  to  100.  The  dcscrip- 
tioD  of  Herodotus  snpposej  a  much  larger  number,  and  Diodonu 
Siculus  '  reckons  them  at  260, 

T%e  medium  cubit  i«  probably  that  which  was  in  use  among  the 
Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  and  therefore  the  most  familiar  to  Herodotus. 
That  of  Ramoa  was  equal  to  that  of  Egypt.'  M.  O'Anville-'  reckons 
the  cobil  of  Egypt  at  1  foot  8  inches  6  lines.  The  royal  cnbit  was 
consei^ueolly  I  foot  9  inches  10  lines.  Thus  the  walls  of  Babylon 
mutt  have  b«cn  about  360  feet  high  by  90  thick. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  remark,  tliat  all  we  can  say  on  the  meaanres 
of  the  ancients  is  problematical.  I  prefer  ttie  calculations  of  M. 
D'Aoviltc,  without  attaching  blame  to  those  of  M.  Oibcrt,  which 
may  be  aeen  in  the  Memoir*  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Uttres, 
Vri.  xxTui,  p.  312. 

Suii'ovivy  iHi)^i»tr}  Two  kandrtd  embiit  in  keighl.  The  dLB«rcnt 
wriiAra  who  bare  spoken  of  the  walla  of  this  city,  do  not  agree  aa  to 

•  Ukm.  da  I'Attd.  des  loKripL  VcJ.  '  Diodor.  SicuL  lib.  ii.  ^  tii.  Vol.  i.  p. 
ni*.  Mfm.p.  s».  (JO. 

•  SUmb.  Lb.  m  p.  lOTS.  B.  '  MriodoL  lib.  ii.  icIiT.u. 

•  Sosutb.  Ml  *«•■  1«M,  Dionys.  ftti*-  '  D'Aontlf,  Trait«  •]««  Mwim  >(i(^- 
fM.  p,  ir«.  mLH.  Iui,nll.  nlrw.  p.  W. 
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tbdr  belght.  Herodotus,  as  vre  hnra  seen,  allows  200  roynl  cuUta, 
Clesiaa  '  500  orgyia,  some  other  authors,  *  as  Strabo  '  and  Quintus 
CurtiuSt'SO  cubit*,  and  PliiiT,*  who  has  been  followed  by  Soliiiu»/ 
200  feet. 

Th^c  authors  have  »U  founded  their  catculalions  on  Herodotus, 
and  Ute  difierence  betwcvn  them  appears  to  have  aciscn  from  a 
too  cursunr  or  inattentive  pertis&l  uf  that  historian,  as  the  reader 
may  easily  convince  himself.  But  before  proceeding  to  prove  this, 
l«t  u«  present,  under  the  saroe  point  oF  view,  these  different  ad- 
■aeaKaremcnts  reduced  into  Greek  feet.  As  the  royal  cubit  was 
three  inclics  mure  than  the  tncnn,  the  200  cubits  make  337  feet  8 
inches,  at  16  iocbea  to  the  foot. 


Herodotus 

Ctesias     . 

An    anonymous   writer 

PiodoruB  Siculus  . 
Quintus  Curlius  .  . 
Pliny 
Orosius   . 


m 


20O  royal  cubits 
60  orgyist .     . 

[  50  cubits  .     . 


Cntk  feel. 

.     337 
.     30O 

75 


,     200  feet 200 

.200 300 

Clesias  evidently  copies  Herodotus :  50  orgyia  are  just  200  cnbits; 
only  he  hn*  not  remarked  that  our  author  spoke  of  royal  cubits. 

tt  is  equally  ev!di!ut  that  the  anonymouit  wriu-r  of  whom  Diodorus. 
Siculus  speaks  had  Clcsias  in  hii  eye,  as  had  Strabo  and  Quintus 
Curtius,  but  ularmed  at  tlic  number  of  50  or^ia,  they  have  reduced 
it  to  50  cubits.  The  number  200,  assigned  by  Pliny,  proves  that  he 
coasullcd  only  our  liistorliLn  ;  but  for  cubits  he  has  inadvertently 
written  feel,  or  perhaps  that  is  an  error  of  the  copyists,  Hiia  appears 
from  his  observing  that  ihtsc  feet  arc  three  inches  longer  than  the 
Roman  foot.  Now  tliis  is  precisely  what  Hurodotus  says  of  the 
royal  cubit,  and  there  never  was  any  foot  three  inches  longer  tliao 
the  Roman. 

Orosius '  follows  Herodotus ;  but  forgetting  that  our  historian 
speaks  of  royal  cubit«,  which  are  three  incites  longer  than  the  ordi- 
nary cubit,  he  computes  only  200  of  the  shorter  ones. 

The  337    feet  8  inches  of  Herodotus  amount,  according  to  the,, 
calculation  of  M.  D'Anville,  to  about  320  of  our  feet,    t  here  take  U 
foff  granted,  that  our  historian  meant  the  cubit  ti«ual  in  Greece;    if 


>  DiodOT.  Sieid.  Ub.U.  ^*iLVo).i.p. 
ISO. 

*  Id.  ibid. 

'S«r«b.  lib.*n.p.lOTS.a 

'  Qntniu*  Curitui.  lit),  t.  cap.  1. 1  zrri. 
In  ili«l«itet«ttriu>n*.  ■Itlioutu^natliavity 
i«  tbe  Mm.,  '  IW  bu  bMU  BiUMlituiMl  for 
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*  Ptia.  Hist.  Nst.  lib.  ri.  cAp.  iivi,  VoT. 
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'Solm.  cap.  Ivi.  p.  C3.  G. 
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ho  iotended  (hat  ofSftiaos,  as  be  probably  might,  the  omouot  vould 
be  much  greater.     Seo  the  prectdin^  note. 

CLXAIX.  ^irfitrot  Aof^Xr^]  Thetf  madr  mt  of  hihtatn,  A«- 
phaltum  or  bitumen  served  instead  of  lime.  '  Calcis  *  quoque  usom 
{tfcebctit,  (bitamen,)  ila  fermniiaatis  B&byloitis  maris.' 

liia  rpt^otrra  iofimv  vXtVOov]  Between  even/  thirly  layers  of  briekM. 
Euitatbius  adds,  *  *  cut  stones  six  cubits  in  length  bj  three  thick.* 

Oitii/MTa]  Toteeri.  Otmifia  is  taken  in  u  very  g:eiieial  sense,  and 
signiBet  *  a  habitatjou  ;*  or,  according  to  the  situation  ia  which  it  U 
applied*  *  a  house,  a  temple,  a  bagnio,  a  prison,  a  tower,'  &c.  Tliis 
word  must  here  be  taken  in  the  last  sense,  both  froni  circumstances 
and  from  the  authority  of  Strabo,  who  tn  speakings  of  these  same 
buildings  uses  the  word  wCpyos,  *  a  tower.'  This  geographer  allows 
to  these  towers  ten  cubits  in  height.  The  term  fimroKuXa  seems  to 
me  rather  to  Bigaify  their  amatl  width  than  their  height,  and  that 
they  had  but  a  siDgle  chamber  or  division. 

flvXai  . . .  ixnT6r  j^aXccai]  A  hundred  gattt  of  mauitt  hrtU9t 
Which  gave  rise  to  the  saying  of  Isaiah,'  *■  I  will  go  before  you, 
and  1  will  break  the  gates  of  brass."  Eusiathius  also  remarks,  that 
Babylon  had  a  hundred  gates,  all  of  brus,  as  well  as  the  j«mba,  or 
door-posts,  and  the  lintels ;  **  or  ratlier,  he  exactly  copies  our  historian. 

"iraQftiA  . .  .  uaaiiTut]  The  door-p«9tt.  TraO/mi  means  the  posts 
of  a  door  or  gate,  and  not  the  hinges.  See  Pollucis  Onomaiticon, 
lib.  t.  cap.  Till.  Mgm.  lxxti.  p.  49;  and  Hesychiui,  under  the 
word  IraS/toi, 

ChXXX. 'Pitiiiil'Aftfitvtur]  It eomei /ran  Armenia.  Dionysiua 
Tcriegetes  says,'  that  it  flows  6rst  from  a  very  high  mountain  of 
Armenia,  which  lies  to  the  east  of  Syria.  Strabo  is  more  precise. 
**.  The  most  northern  part  of  Taurus.''  si-p;iratcs  Armenia  from  Meso- 
potamia. Both  the  Euphrates  and  the  'Hgris  flow  from  this  moun- 
tau),  encircle  Mesopotamia,  and  having  united  near  Babylon,  they 
empty  themaelres  into  the  Persian  gulf.  Of  these  two  rivera*  the 
Euphrates  is  the  larger ;  it  flows  through  u  larger  cxicct  of  country; 
and  its  course  is  winding.  Its  source  is  in  the  most  nortlierit  purt  of 
Taurus.  It  traverses  AniKoia  Miijor,  towards  the  west,  as  far  as 
Armenia  Minor;  having  Armenia  Major  on  the  right,  and  Aciliacnc 
oa  the  left.    It  then  turns  towards  the  south,  reaches  the  frontiers  of 


■  Plin.  HUt.  Nfttut,  lib.  nv.  up,  xw. 
Vol.  tt.  p.  T18.  lio.  10. 

*£asuikins  sd  ttn.  1005.  IMgiijf. 
Fnbf.  p.  lis.  col.  2.  lb.  7.  4  fine. 

'  IsMh,  ctp.  tlv.  yen.  ?. 

<*  BoMaUt.  Ml  HvMj*.  Peiuftcl.  len. 
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Ct|l|ndocu,  aod  leaving'  tliem  as  well  as  Commagene  od  Itie  right, 
■ad  tlie  Aciliaene  and  Sophene  of  Armenia  oo  the  left,  it  advaocei 
towards  Syria,  entera  the  territory  of  Babylon,  ant)  turning  agoin,  Talla 
into  the  Persian  gulf**'  Procopins  is  still  more  particular  as  to  tbe 
source  of  this  river.  "  There  ia  in  Armenia,"  says  ihis  historian,' 
'*  a  moiuttuin  which  is  not  very  uraggy.  It  is  situated  at  twenty-four 
stadia  from  TlieodoaiopoUB,  on  the  norlh  side  of  that  city.  From 
this  mouiitaii)  iirocteil  two  streains,  vrhicK  imoiedivwly  extend  into 
two  rirers.     That  on  the  right  is  the  Euphratea." 

Philostorgius  *  descrihes  the  course  of  this  river  in  nearly  the 
same  teriiis. 

I  should  not  forg'et  that  there  was  another  stream  which  flowed  into 
the  Euphrates,  and  borethft  name  name.  It  is  the  same  which  the  Ten 
thousand  eocountered  oo  their  return  to  Greece,  and  which  Pliny  de- 
scribes in  his  Natural  History.  (Book  r.  chap.  tsit.  Vol.  i.  p.  267.) 

Tt^x"*  ixaTfpoy]  One  vail  and  ike  other.  "  Tho  Eupbratcaeroaicd 
through  the  middle  of  Babylon  -,  it  therefore  divided  its  wall  ioto  two ; 
and  this  is  what  Herodotus  means  by  '  one  wail  and  the  other.*" 

BELLATfOER. 

T«Of  hfKavai]  Forms  oH  elbow.  Herodotus  mtana,  that  the  outer 
wall  of  the  city  formed,  at  each  of  it*  extremities  on  the  river,  an 
angle  with  the  inturior  wait,  by  which  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
were  bounded.  Th«  text  appears  to  have  been  altered.  Cornelius  De 
Pauw  reads  tit  hruafwat  napiiK.  r.  \.  Reitdce  puts  rp  before  al  iin~ 
taftwai.  Wcsscling  nearly  agrees  with  this  correction.  'O-irov  might  be 
read  instead  of  rp  ;  bat  it  is  not  justifiable  to  interpolate  theae  conjee- 
tores  into  an  author's  writings,  unless  OQ'thc  authority  of  some  Ms. 

Herodotus  spoke  of  its  gatea  and  its  walls  oulyoo  hearsay.  Neither 
of  them  existed  in  his  Ume.  After  Die  revolt  of  Babylon,  Darius  had 
tbe  walla  beaten  down  and  the  gates  carried  away.     See  Book  in. 

Tpiopv^r  re  ica't  Trrpup6^t>r]  T^ree  and /our  tierits.  "  Herodotni ' 
somewhere  says,  that  in  Babylon  the  houses  are  five  or  six  atone* 
high."  Either  Dionysius  of  Halicaraassus  wrote  from  memory,  or 
fais  text  has  been  altered. 

CLXXXl.  T»xoi]  The  exterior  walL  I  add  the  word  exterior,  that 
it  may  be  cicaily  undcrbtood  that  it  is  the  same  wall  of  which  Hero- 
dotus has  spoken,  ^  CLxxix. 

©ipiit«ffrf]  Serv€$/or  a  de/cnct.  The  Greek  has,  •  This  wall  ia  a 
breast- piste.' 


•  Ptoeop.  Ball.  F«r»ic.  lib.  I.  cap.  \w.     ^  viii.  p.  400. 

f.  17.  C.  <  Dionyf.  Hslioraas*.  d«  A'U  RlivM- 

*  FkfloMiMEii  HuiDi.  Eccleaiut.  lib.  in.    rici.  cap.  i,  %  m.  Vol  a.  p.  a.  Bn.  10' 
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Alii  B4Xn>  ipoy]  The  preeiuet  ecntterattd  to  JupUer  Betm*. 
Arrian  asseiti*  that  Xerxee  destroyed  it  on  his  rcliim  from  Greece, 
Str^bo,'  wiio  affirm*  tb«  same  thin^.  calls  this  temple  the  tomb  of 
Belus.  It  was,  according  to  thi*  geographer,  a  »qiiare  pyramid,  one 
•taciium  in  height,  each  side  of  which  was  one  stadium  loii^,  Ifaat  n 
10  say,  a  little  more  than  300  feet.  I  suppose  that  he  Itere  means  the 
little  siadiam  o(  about  jSO  loi&es.  It  is  trup,  that  in  the  time  of 
8frabo,  the  siadiun  was  computed  to  be  much  longer,  bat  that 
author  it  BOt  iD  the  habit  of  leducing  measures  to  the  standard  of 
hi*  own  time.  On  the  contrary,  of  whatever  place  he  speaks,  be 
inttrads  the  stadium  known  there.  Neither  of  these  authors  ipeaka 
of  the  deitructioB  of  this  temple,  but  from  the  report  of  others. 
Herodotus,  who  had  seen  it,  entirely  divests  IJiem  of  credibility. 
Pliny  also  cootiadicia  tliem.  '  Dutat'  adliuc  ibi  Jovis  Belt  tem- 
pi um.' 

We  must  bear  in  mttid,  thiil  a  temple  of  the  ancients  was  very  dif- 
ferent  from  one  of  our  churches.  It  comprised  a  considerable  extent 
of  fftmod,  enclosed  by  walls  within  which  there  were  courts,  a  ^rove, 
pieces  of  water,  sometimes  habitations  for  the  pricsis,  and  lastly  the 
temple  properly  so  colled,  and  into  which,  most  usually.the  priest  only 
was  admitted.  The  ratire  precjact  was  called  to  Itpiv,  or,  in  thv  Ionian 
dialect,  ro  iftif.  The  temple,  properly  so  called,  or  the  habitation  of 
ibe  god,  was  named  rait,  and  in  Ionian  ytfot,  '  eella/  It  is  therefore 
ohvioUB,  that  in  this  passage  we  should  undcrsumd  tbe  entire  pre* 
cinct.  If  it  had  meant  tbe  tcnipli!  only,  this  tower  of  a  stadium  on 
each  side,  occapying  the  middle  of  the  space,  would  have  produced 
a  monstrous  effect;  but  supposing  that  admeasurement  to  apply  to 
the  entire  space,  attd  the  tower  to  have  stood  in  the  middle  of  it,  we 
shall  obtain  a  meaning  more  conformable  to  reasoo. 

Herodotus  on  a  hundred  occasions  distinguishes  the  wait  from  the 
i€f»iy.  'IpAv  ' it  ro  iy ^Kftotat,  icai  o  vtj6sre,tni  ro^tforiiptar  tniktiBiyra 
htirtfiwfiaro.  "  The  sacred  enclosnre,  the  temple  and  the  Oracle  of 
Dtdymc,  wcra  pillaged  and  burnt."  All  the  olbcr  authors  eipress 
themselves  in  the  Same  manner.  Pausanias'  says,  that  the  Epidau- 
riana  had  in  the  enclosure  consecrated  to  J^iculapiua  a  theatre, 
which  for  the  beauty  of  its  proportions  surpassed  all  those  of  Greeca 
and  Rome.  To  suppose  this  built  in  the  temple  iuelf,  a$  the  Ahht 
Oedoyn  make  PausaniaS'^  say  it  was,  would  be  absurd. 


■  Amu.do  Cspr(lit.AlcxaBi)r.lilh«1i. 
cap.  xni.  p.  SIT. 

*  8if»b.  ni>.i»t.p.  lOTJ.  B. 

'  Plj».  HUtor.  Nsiiii.  lit),  ^i,  cap.  ttru 
Vol.  i.|>.Ml.  ILD.  ZD. 


'  Betoipt.  tib.  *i.  4  >it. 

*  PaiuaxCoriotb.  (iT«lib.U.eAp.uvU. 

f  PMmniM,  tut  Vojigv  Hiitotlqaa  da 
la  Gri^,  ton.  1.  p, ««. 
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ROTES  ON  HERODOT0S. 


XoAfiaiDt  i6i'Tti  ipitt]  n*  Chaldeans  vAo  art  th*  prttsU.  Bciiu 
WM  originally  from  Egjpt.  *  He  went  to  Bahylon,  accDmi>anied  by 
other  Egyptians,  and  established  tbem  there  as  priests  ;  and  0>ese  are 
the  people  whom  the  BabjrloniROi  call  Chaldeana.  The  Chaldeana 
carried  to  Babvlon  the  science  or  Astrology,  *  which  they  had  learned 
from  the  priesu  of  Egyp'- 

Voltaire'  Eivea  to  these  pricsu  the  name  of  Magi.  It  is  ohvioos 
that  he  confounds  ihcra  with  the  Magi  who  were  the  priests  of  the 
Persisns.  My  auswcr  to  this  may  be  seen  in  my  supplement  to  the 
Philosophy  orHistory,'  to  whicii  may  be  added  the  followiug  passage 
of  Diogenes  Lacrlias.  "  Some  pretend '  that  philosophy  comtneoced 
amongst  the  barbarians ;  that  the  Persians  had  their  Magi,  the  Baby- 
lonians their  Chaldeans,  and  the  Indians  their  Gymnosophtsts.  Ate." 

CLXXXII.  'Efiol  fiiv  oi  TiOTd]  Thitdoa  not  appear  to  au  credible. 
Noiwithslaadtug  the  credulity  of  the  age  in  which  Herodotus  Hred, 
we  find  m  his  writings  strong  proofs  of  a  sound  and  enlighteocd 
judgment. 

'Ef  Qiifijot  Tpat  Atyvyr/|rai]  At  T%ebe»  in  ^^t.  If  we  beliefe 
Strabo,  this  custom  was  somewhat  different.  '*  They  consecrate  to 
Jupiter,"  says  ho,-'  "  a  young  girl  of  iUusttioui  biitli  and  itrilting 
beauty.  She  grants  her  favours  to  whomsoever  she  thinks  proper, 
until  her  menstrua  appear.  When  that  happens,  sbe  is  married; 
but  between  the  time  of  her  concubinage  and  bei  marriage,  they 
wore  mooming  for  her." 

Ja  all  probability,  vice  dared  ool,  in  tlie  outset,  appear  in  its  true 
coloun  ;  but  in  the  sequel,  the  priests,  trusting  to  the  imbecile  and 
superstitious  credulity  of  the  vulgar  of  all  raoka,  laid  aside  the  mask, 
and  appeared  m  their  real  character. 

This  example  may  help  to  show  how  wrong  Voltaire  was  to  throw 
a  doabt,  in  his  Philosophy  of  History,  on  what  Herodotus  iclates  of 
the  infamous  custom  of  the  wum^u  of  Babylon, 

Oj*  y«p  iv  aiti  im  yptiarfiptor  avroBi}  for  As  d«t$  not  dtlivcr  the 
oracfe  at  this  place  at  alt  timet.  Apollo  delivered  the  oracles  at 
Patara  during  the  six  winter,  and  at  Delphi  during  the  six  sum- 
mer moDths.  OS  we  learn  fiom  ServJus  :'  *  Nam,  constat  Apollinem 
BOX  mensibus  biemalibus,  apud  Patara,  civitatcm  Lydts,  dare  responsa, 
uode  Patarteus  Apollo  dicitur,  et  sex  testifis  apud  Delum.' 

CLXXXIII.  '£\a^]  And  took  poaemon  of  it.   This  must  hare 


■  Dlodoi.  Sicol.  lib.  i.  ^  zxriu.  p.  SS. 

*  U.  ibid.  \  Utxi.  Ik  n  i  sad  Ub.  11. 
%  uix.  p.  Hi. 

•  Vbiit»ofi\m  da  I'UtMMn).  p.  IIT. 

«  SuppUmMt  •  la  E1u(om|>Imc  dc  TUis- 


uAn.  p.  1(U,  18«. 
•  Dio^i-o.  Lscn-  lib.  i,  FkhUd,  p.  |. 
/  Stnb.  lit>.  sTii.  p.  tITI.C. 
I  P-erriat  m1  i£&eid.  i*.  14S,  VolU. 

p.4in. 
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b«eD,  in  all  probtttHiity,  on  his  return  from  Greece.  Anian  does  not 
mention-  the  lUtuc  of  Jupiter  BeliiB,  but  the  temple  of  the  god, 
which,  according  to  this  author,  Xerxes  deslrojrtd  oo  bia  retnm  from 
Oreece,  fli  well  at  all  the  other  lemple«  of  Babylon.  The  sccouat  oC 
Hen>dotas  appears  iho  most  probable.  Set  ftoUi  on  ^  cLxxxi.p.  321, 

Diodonis  Sicnlua  *  uteris,  that  all  the  rclic»  of  this  temple  wcr 
cirried  away  by  the  kin^  of  Persia. 

CLXXXIV. 'Ei>  reiffi 'AvffVpiDin  Xffyoi<rij  Mg  kiHory  of  Atiyria^ 
See  Bbove,  S  cvi.  note. 

Ixiiipofttt)  Srmiramit.  There  hare  been  <everal  prinoeMet  of  this 
Mune.  Herodotus  very  clearly  points  out  which  of  them  he  here 
means.  She  preceded  Nitoeris  by  five  generations.  We  have  only 
tharefore  to  fix  the  period  at  which  this  latter  princess  reigned,  or 
gvremed  tho  kingdom  of  Babylon,  during  her  husband's  illness.  She 
was  ibe  wife  of  Nabopolassar  II.  or  Nebuchadnexzar,  who  reigned 
43  years.  Now  as  thi*  prince  died,  according  to  the  Canon  of 
Ptolemy,  in  the  year  4134  of  the  Julian  period,  680  yeara  before  out 
era,  she  must  hare  governed  during  his  illDCHs  about  theyear  41  lOof 
the  Julian  period,  604  years  before  our  era,  and  have  preserved  her 
authority  till  the  death  of  NebuchadneEiar,  in  4134  of  the  Julian,  and 
S60  years  before  our  era.  If  from  this  epoch  we  reckon  back  166 
years  for  the  five  generations, '  Semirunis  will  have  lived  in  the 
second  year  of  the  era  of  Nnbonassar. 

It  may  be  objected  that  Herodotus  counts  only  five  generations 
between  these  two  ptinccssesr  whereas,  in  the  Canon  of  Ptoleaiy,'' 
there  appear  fourteen  generatiotui  or  succesiions,  wttliout  includiug  two 
distinct  periods  of  interregnum,  between  Nabonassar  and  Nabopolas- 
sar.  ( answer,  that  Herodotus  reckons  for  each  generation  a  little  more 
than  33  years:  for  he  says,  (Book  ii.  '^cxliu.)  that  three  generations 
make  100  years :  so  that  ne  here  uses  the  term  generation  merely 
as  an  admeasurement  of  time,  without  reference  to  tlie  successions : 
be  merely  intended  to  say,  that  166  years  and  some  months  elapsed 
between  Nabonassar  and  the  destb  of  Nabopolassar,  though  between 
those  two  princes  there  might  have  been  fourteen  successions. 
'i  J  have  advaneed  that  Labynetus  was  the  same  with  Nebuchad- 
nexzar. This  latter  name  appc-ars  to  me  a  mere  lionorary  title,  com- 
mon* to  all  the  kings  of  Babylon,  as  that  of  Pharaoh  was  to  the 
kings  of  Egypt,  and  Syennesis  to  the  kings  of  Cilicia. 


'  Afiian.  i»  £apo£t.  Alramlri.  lib.  riL 
can.  itU.  f.  QlT. 
>  Diaim.  StcO.  Ul>.u.  ^  is.  p. 
'  IIeTodotIib.a.}cilfii. 
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'  Pcuv.  de  Doctriok  umpvniB,  lib.  b- 
cap.  trtii.  Vol.  li.  ^  TV. 

'  Ilftrdiuii.li*,  ChiUDolu);.  *iLT«tm.aJ 
uurant  «&»  CbriMun  UO. 
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NOTES  ON  HERODOTUS. 


Many  learned  men,  tliinkinj;  tbat  Herodotus  here  atludes  (o  Seini- 
ramis  the  wif<;  of  Nintia,  have  subBtiluted,  somo  fifteen  generation!, 
odiers  fifty,  for  the  fire  which  our  liistorttin  mealionB.  But  he  never, 
K  kU  bit  history,  nimei  either  Ninut  or  bis  wik,  but  that  Seioira- 
nus  only,  whose  lei^  preceded  thai  of  Nitocris  by  five  generations. 
Slephanus  of  Byuiiitiuin  *  falls  into  a  gross  error,  when  he  makes 
Herodotus  say,  Uiat  this  queen  founded  the  cit)' of  Babylon.  It  i« 
obvious  Cbst  the  historian  speaks  only  of  the  sluices  vhich  this 
prince*!  had  con&iructed,  to  preyent  inundations  of  the  Euphrates. 

CLXXXV.  'ArpcfuiQway]  Rest  in  peact.  'ArptnHv  aud  irpe^cu 
are  often  taken  in  ihia  seme.  [  will  cite  but  one  example,  fiou 
Hippocrates  :  '  otr  yof  hitrarrat  fiiyt>y  if  tf  aiT^,  ovbi  &rfitfiitt¥-  tw^ 
i^  ovc  Arpeiiinaty,  ice, :  "  they  cannot  remain  quiet  in  the  same 
state,  nor  in  a  aetiled  state ;  since  they  cannot  remain  in  a  settlecl 
atate,  ibey,  &c."  ir 

'Apuifinfiiva]  Thty  had  rrndertd  tkemtthti  mashrt.  The  late 
President  Bouhier  concluded  from  tht»,'  that  Niniveh  had  been  twice 
taktXL  by  the  Medes;  first  by  Cyaxarcs,  and  afterwards  by  Astyages 
bis  successor.  In  this  place,  the  historian  only  refers  to  the  successes 
of  the  Medes  uudL-r  Cyuxares,  as  1  have  shown  elsewhere.  *  I  have 
also  refuted  AI.  Bouhier,  in  a  Memoir  read  to  the  Academy  of  Qelles 
Letires  on  some  of  the  Aasyriaa  epochs. 

Tp\\  . . .  hniKyirrat  pivv . .  .  'Ap&ipiKta]  It  paittt  three  timet  by  Ar- 
derieta.  This  passage  is  somi^what  perplexing.  The  translators  have 
improperly  rendered  rt.  The  editors  nf  the  last  edition  of  Herodotus 
hare  certainly  understood  it;  yet  it  requires  some  elucidation,  which 
1  shall  proceed  to  attempt,  and  deem  myself  fortunate  if  I  succeed. 

I.  The  Oreek  has  only,  '  Nitocris  caused  canals  to  be  cut  alwve,* 
&c.  without  specifying  any  thing  further  ;  but  as  this  word  '  above' 
refers  to  something  of  which  Herodotus  has  before  spoken,  it  can 
only  be  to  the  city  of  Babylon,  irnXiot,  which  is  mentioned  a  little 
before  in  the  Greek  text,  and  in  the  preceding'  paragraph.  I  say 
the  Greek  text,  because  llie  manner  in  which  I  have  constructed  the 
sentence  obliged  me  to  put  llMtoi  afccrwards  id  tny  translation. 
And  this  reason  has  induced  me  to  render  FIAioc  by  Babylon,  that 
the  sense  might  be  clearer. 

8.  How  can  we  conceive  that  tite  EuphralcSt  tortuous  as  it  may 


*  Nippocnt.  Apbor.  p.  t». 

*  HecbenliM  at  DitM'iuiiaiu  rdt  Htm. 

4sto,  p.aw«tMd<. 

*  SappJioMM  i  h  PhHoMphte  Ae  I'Hn- 


tnim,  p.  61.  of  the  Ant  edition  ;  and  p.  69. 
«(  ihe  tecnad.  Sco  bIm  my  Memoir  on 
•ame  of  ibe  A^a^frian  rpodu,  MOmnras 
dc  J'A«mI.  dta  Belln  Lv'ttm,  ton.  xlr.  p. 
407  «l  Mi*. 
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be,  could  three  lime*  hav«  led  to  Ardcricca  ?  The  subjoined  figure,  or 
tone  otber  of  ibe  uune  kind ,  will  ftbow  how  that  might  have  occurred. 


i^reUrt'ca 


-□ 


^'Z' 


ftn"«^ 


Sdhyton. 


3,  What  does  Herodotai  nnderatand  by  *  tliLs  sea?*  (cetle  mer-ci.) 
It  caaoot  be  the  Erythreao  sea  or  Fcrtian  gulf.  To  reach  this,  the 
EaphratesiQustbere'asceoded;  whereat  oar  htfttorianeipresitynyi, 
that  in  going  Trom  *  this  ««a*  to  Babylon,  you  mutt  descend,  Kar<i- 
wXiovTtt.  It  is  even  veiy  doubtful  wltethei  it  was  possible  to  ucend 
this  river  from  the  Persian  gulf  to  Babylon.  Its  rapidity  io  oU  pro- 
bability would  prevent  it.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  above  Babylon 
as  far  as  Annenia  it  was  extremely  rapid,  and  could  not  b«  ascended. 
Berodotus  positively  asserts  this.  * 

The  term  '  this  sea'  must  refer  to  some  lea  which  this  hisloriaa 
haa  mentioned;  and  yet  he  has  spoken  of  no  sea  since  the  180lh 
par^raph,  where  he  mentions  the  Er^fUireao  sea;  but  1  bars  jnst 
proTtd  that  it  could  not  b«  that. 

^*e  most  recollect  that  Herodotus  wrote  for  the  Greeks ;  and  there- 
fore understand  by  the  term  '  this  sea,'  that  part  of  tlie  Mcditena* 


■  Uemdol.  lib.  i.  ^  czci*.  sob  fiaem. 
ikr.  A#.  Vol.  I. 
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/SOTEK  ON  ITFRODOtTTS. 


ntaa.  neat  which  ihe  Greeks  ftbodf.  He  has  uiied  the  same  rxpres* 
•ioii.  Book  I.  ^  I.  •  This  sea.'  llierefore,  (cclle  mcr-ci,)  iu  HcrotlotuB, 
aignities  the  sea  nearest  t«  the  Greeks,  i.e.  Ihat  wliose  coasts  lltey 
inhabited,  the  'FAA]7pu4  BaXaam  in  Book  r.  ^  ltt.;  lh«  'EXXig^ 
6ttXa««(t  of  Dootc  Tii.  §  xxviii. :  the  sea  in  which  was  the  islaticl  of 
Cyprus,"  that  is  to  say,  the  MeditcrraDean,  or  some  part  of  it.  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  iu  tike  manner,  calls  the  McrlitLTraiicaii*  uur  sea. 
Thus  in  Horace* '  hoc  mare*  ligni&es  the  tea  nearest  to  Rome. 


^ 


«  Non  me  Lncrinii  j«»*irint  CoiithyLii. 
Magitdt)  Rbumbiii,  nut  Scnri, 
Si  (jiioi  Eoif  intoQsu  fluctibiu 
IljtfiMiul  hoc  Tcnut muv. 


fi 


Marklond  (on  Maxinius  Tyriui')  had  explaJocd  thtr  long:  before  I 
did :   but  I  was  not  then  acquainted  with  his  work. 

4.  Tltc  text  sccma  to  intimate,  that  leaving  the  Mediterranean  and 
ascending  the  Euphrates,  one  meets.  &e.:  and  this  constitulcs  the 
difficulty:  for  from  the  Mediterriincan  it  is  impossible  to  enter  ibe 
Kuphralcs.  But,  if  i  arn  uot  mistaken,  tht>  meaning  of  lliti  passage 
is  this :  those  who  wish  to  go  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Babylon, 
repair  by  land  to  the  nearest  part  of  the  Euphrates,  embark  on  that 
rirer,  and  descend  to  Rabylon. 

t  have  not  found  any  remark  on  this  pnastige  amongst  the  note* 

M.  Bcllangcr;  hut  some  ycnrs  after  wriling  mine.  I  discorcrcdone 
in  his  Essays  on  Criticism,  (p.  4fi0.)  the  substance  of  which  accords 
rcrr  nearly  with  what  I  have  laid  before  the  reader. 

"Hfiwtrt  l\vTp>tv  ^'V''pl  **^*^  hoUovPtd  out  a  lake.  Tlie  Greek  has 
^nly.  'she  cut  a  eluico  from  the  marsh.'  M,  Bellangcr  has  (ranelated, 
•  a  sluice  in  the  form  of  a  pond.'  But  this  interpretation  not  only  fiiils 
to  give  the  meaning  of  Herodotus,  but  conveys  scarcely  any  meaning 
at  all. 

Onr  historian  meant  nothing  more  than  this;  (hat  the  inundation 
oceaaioned  by  the  uvciflowing  of  llic  Enpbrates  formed  a  kind  of 
marsh.  Qud  that  Nitocris,  wishing  to  remedy  this  incouventence, 
caused  a  large  lake  to  bo  cut  out,  which  shguld  drain  ofTtlie  waters 
of  this  niariih,  iind  receive  the  inundaliott  of  tlie  f*itphri)tC4  when  it 
should  overflow;  and  this  is  what  he  calls  '  the  sluice  or  drain  of  the 
marsh,' 

To  mptfirrpoy  at^oi  rtcof/  r*  caJ  rerpaKoaity  trrahitiv]  It  iTff*  Jour 
hundred  and  eighty  stadia  in   circum/ernue.   U  thci^e  stadia  are 


'  Mrrodot.  lib.  V.  4  ilh. 
,  *  INuJnr.  Sii:»1-  lit),  ir.  ^  irui.  p.  SM; 
\.  1.  %  XV,  !>.  $19. 


'  JIofBLfvpod.  ii.  ten.  49  et  »«<]. 
'  MiiLiuus  Tjr.  p.  700. 
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l«ckoii«d  at  41  loisci  find  2  feet,  after  M.  D'Anville,  in  DUAtnhog 
the  temple  of  Bclus,  these  4'20  Ktadia  will  ftmouol  to  17,:)60  tois«s, 
«r  nearly  seven  leagues,  of  3500  toiscs  each.  But  if  we  use  the 
little  eudium,'  ihu  itadium  of  which  UcrodotuK  moBl  frcquenrly 
makes  use,  and  which  is  computed  at  51  loiaes,  the  4'iO  ttadin  will 
give  21,430  Uaaet,  or  a  little  more  than  eight  leagues  and  a  half. 

M.  Rolliii  *  reckon*  20  stadia  to  a  league :  and  con»e()ueQlly  assies 
to  this  lake  21  leagues  of  circumfurcncc,  which  offends  all  probability, 
and  he  felt  that  it  did  so:  but  he  was  doubtless  uuaware  that  there 
were  atadia  of  different  capacities.  M.  Gog^et  appears  to  have  hod 
as  little  knowledge  of  this  circumstance.  See  I/Origtne  des  Loix.&c. 
tome  III.  p.  124. 

'£«  r<  TMf  xXrfw*-]  On  quitting  these  tcindings.  Such  is  the  meaa- 
iag  which  (hU  passage  naturallv  conveys.  Wesseling  grftots  this, 
bat  yet  he  will  not  allow  it  to  stand,  because  the  lake  appeaia  in- 
tended only  to  receive  the  superHux  of  ihe  river,  and  to  prevent  it 
from  tnuudaling  the  surrounding  country  at  the  lime  of  an  overflow* 
I  at  Sfst  adopted  this  opinion,  and  followed  the  correctiou  of  Corne- 
lius De  Puuw,  who  read  in  rt  ritv  xMoywy,  '  ex  nimietale  Duvii  ;* 
but  as  this  expression  did  not  appear  in  the  Greek  text,  I  con»ulted 
U.  Toup,  one  of  the  clcfcreatcrilics  that  Europe  ever  produced.  This 
was  his  answer,  dated  17lli  June  1771 :  "  The  word  noKmw'  appears 
to  have  been  omitted  in  the  passaj^c  of  which  you  apcftk.  We  should 
read  in  re  rmv  rXowv  truXiwi'  ikiikTirai  rtfilebot  r^c  Xifiyip.  Ttie 
historian  means  to  say  that  af^er  having  passed  tlic  *  anfractus/  or 
windings  of  the  river,  you  entered  the  lake.  He  had  just  before 
called  these  windings  oi  k-Vmn  oKoXioi." 

This  enptaoBlion  is  the  very  same  that  I,  as  well  as  WeswUng, 
had  rejected ;  but  after  mature  rejection  I  have  deiemiioed  on  adopt- 
ing it.  The  lake  appears  to  me  destined  not  only  to  nsceive  Ihe 
superflux  of  the  river,  but  also  to  retard,  or  perhaps  intercept  the 
Mvtgfttion  of  it,  in  case  the  country  should  be  attacked.  I.  This 
lake  must  have  been  helow  the  sinuosities  of  the  river.  2.  There  must 
bare  been,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  a  canal  to  conduct  the  waters 
of  lbs  river  into  the  lake.  3.  There  must  have  been  another  canal  at 
tbi  lower  end  of  tlie  luke,  to  facilitate  the  conimunicalioa  of  its  waters 
with  those  of  the  river.  On  each  of  these  canals,  there  were,  in  all 
probbbility,  flootl-j^attit ;  and  the  siouusities  of  the  river,  by  retarding 
its  navigation  by  an  enemy,  afforded  time  for  mcusurcs  ot'precaution. 
They  could  throw  into  the  lake  the  waters  of  the  river,  which  thus 


■  Suppl^nmi  i  U  PhiluMphie  ih  I'Hii- 
toire.  p.lii(t  mt  tho  first  •diiMW^MKlfp. 
SW,  S80,  uf  the  Kcoaa. 


>■  U'mMin  Auckime,  lotn.  i.  p.  U7. 
'  iMKiv  hM  not  bvcD  uiuillr>li  bal 
niuai  be  uiiilcraloaJ, 
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H  rendered  onnavigable.  The'eoemy  thererora  woold  be  obliged  to 
|tBter  this  lake  and  to  quit  it  by  the  canal  at  tbo  other  extreniily, 
[which  would  still  furtfacr  retard  their  process ;  and  the  more  so,  a> 
^  It  noald  afTord  an  opportunity  of  fortirying;  the  entrnnce  of  the  caiioL 
CLXXXVI.  riepic/^Xcro]  Fortifiat  her  countty.    The  Greek  add* 
h  fiiOetu,  '  by   deep  works.'    Hcrodotas  means  the  take  and  the 
canals  that  Nitocrit  canted  to  be  cut.    HtfMt^Xem  bears  the  idea  of 
Cortificatioa.    '££  ainiy  has  been  ill  rendered  by  the  Laiin  traaslatorg 
*ex  eii.*    liuryer  has  patRi*d  over  the  svntencu  without  notice,  aad 
M.  Bellnnger  has  unnslated, '  ihc  added  to  the  preceding,  which  were 
fu  one  may  say  tlie  prepamtives  ;*  and  in  another  copy  of  his  trans- 
lation, '  siic  udded  ....  as  if  to  pvrfcct.*     'E{  avriv  signifies  '  post 
ea  opera  nempi  perfecta.'     There  are  ten  thousand  uxamplea  in 
which  the  preposition  I£  signifies  *  post.'    See  Father  Vigcr,  de  Idio- 
Usmis  linguK  GfOMra;,  cap.  xix.  h  iti,  regul.  ii. 

Tu  tXrrpof  rj  Xi/Ji-j)]  To  yrevrnt  the  overftowingt  of  the  river.  The 
Greek  has, '  the  drain  of  the  marsh  ;'  but  this  marsh  was  occasioned 
only  by  the  overflow. 

To  x'^f^"'^  '"  tffi'l"^-  "^'e  Laiin  translations  are  not  sufficiently 
[  Hear.    The  French  versioni  of  I>uryer  and  M.  Bcllangcr  suppose, 
tfiat  Nitocris  constructed  a  new  lake  or  draiit;  but  of  this  I  &nd  no 
indication  in  the  text  of  Herodotus  ;  there  is  only,  ■  when  tlic  stones 
were  reaily,  and  the  place  had  been  excavated,*  cal  to  ^^ipioy  ilipupimro. 
Tliat  certainly  means  the  place  of  which  he  had  been  speaking,  and  the 
I  lake  which  he  had  mentiooed  a  liule  higher  up,  unless  we  understand 
[ty  ro  x^^t  *'^®  ^na'  of  comtnunication  lietween  the  river  and  the 
lake ;  but  I  prefer  the  former  signifiealion.     But  at  any  rate,  it  is  im- 
possible to  agree  with  the  translators  in  their  ioierpretation  of  this 
passage,  without  great  violence  to  the  text.     But  1  shall  ceaso  front 
1  Jhis  time  to  point  out  and  correct  the  errors  of  Durycr  and  M.  D«l- 
l&nger. 

'AyotKohofxiiat]  Thei^  lined  the  bardtri.  'AvoimSifxtiae  *X/»^m 
imfv,  '  latcritio  opere  mtiniit.'  This  is  the  true  sense  of  the  passaget 
ftnd  Wesscling  was  aware  of  it.  'Arot^obofttiv  iilsu  lugniffcb  *  to  block 
vp  a  passage  with  masonry,'  but  certainly  not  in  this  case,  as  wo 
father  from  ^cxc[.  that  there  was  a  pacsage  through  the  gates.  It  is 
[taken  in  this  latter  sense,  in  the  harangue  of  Lycurgns  against  Leo- 
crates,  n/r  '  Bupof  irotaibaftiiiTarTtt,  '  having  bricked  up  (ma^onnf'i) 
the  door.'  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  moke  any  change,  as  the 
late  Mr.  Taylor  wished  to  do.  *  1  have  since  diseorered  that  Reiske 
agrees  with  me.   See  Orator.  Grtec.  Vol.  iv.  p.  227. 

•Onlli»ie>iiuw,uiiBD«inD«thrai>coiiUn    CaaUlivIgiin,  In  e*o,  p.su. 
MidUm,  alien  l.jrcurip  cmtra  l.roaiilnn.        "  Diid.  p.  941. 
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Vif^^ttv]  A  bridf^,  Uioilorus  Stculus  '  says  ihal  tbis  bridge  iraa 
five  stadia  loog.  Due  as  ijtrabo '  afUriui  that  tlic  Eupliraies  was  bat 
one  Btadioin  wide.  RolUn'  concludes'that  ibe  bridge  could  not  be 
five  stadia  long.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  Euplirates  was  usually 
but  one  stadium  wide  ;  but  at  the  times  of  very  high  tides,  it  would 
certainly  be  wider.  The  length  of  the  brirlge  no  doubt  corresponded 
with  the  widlh  of  the  river  at  ihu  time  of  ao  orcrflow;  n  circumstance 
which  has  escaped  Hollin.  The  Maa^aoarez,  which  washes  ooe  of  tlia 
extremitiea  of  Madrid,  it  but  a  brook  ;  but  a»,  when  the  waters  are  high, 
it  overflows  aod  inundates  the  adjacent  country,  Philip  IK  built  a 
bridge  over  it,  which  is  1 100  paco  long.  Computing  the  stadium  at 
61  toiscs,  we  shall  have  ^5S  toiscs  for  this  bridge  over  the  Euphra* 
tes.  Westminster-bridge  is  20.5  toises,  though  little  more  than  seten 
wide  ;  the  Pont-Neuf  is  144.  This  bridge,  however,  must  have  been 
very  inferior  to  the  latter.  Il  coDsttsled  only  of  huge  atone  pillans.  at 
ectuai  diBtaucea  from  each  otlier,  without  arches  :  for  it  appcara  thai 
planksof  wood  were  laid  dowo  from  one  pillar  lo  another  for  the 
purpose  of  crossing. 

Tr  opv^if  Mfit^  irAJ))»«  *yf  y<f«e]  Caused  to  pan  into  the  lakt^ 
ComeNbs  De  Pauw  reads,  iw  hi  H,  re  opujfQo'  X/fit^  w\^p<i  iytyoyt, 
iflstead  of  lif  iiT6,  re  ipv^if  \tfiin)  -wXiifitft  iytyivtt,  which  Kuhwla 
m  all  the  editions.  '*  When  that  which  was  hollowed  out  for  the 
marsh,  when  the  drain  of  the  marsh,  that  is  to  say,  the  lake  destined 
to  receive  the  waters  of  llie  Euphrates  at  the  time  of  its  overflow . . ." 
This  correction  appears  to  me  decidedly  right,  as  it  did  to  Wesseltng. 

CLXXXVn.'Hr  flWttWvy]  Should  happen  to  vmt  money.  The 
Grei^k  has,  V  vnviv^.  The  verb  vwaW^M  is  much  used  by  the  Attic 
writers,  in  the  sense  of  airo|>^«,  -  indigeo.'  A  thousand  examples  ara 
to  be  found,  both  in  the  poets  and  the  prose  wiiters.  I  cite  only  ibe 
following  from  Ahstoptuuiei : 

'AAX'  el  mtaflSea,  r'  ipyvpiov  fiM  riv  rdcoi* 
iir6iot  ye. 

"  If  you  fail  in,  that  is,  if  you  cannot  pay,  the  principal,  pay  at  least 
the  interest."    Aristopii.  I4ub.  1285. 

Ow  yap  Sfittyci'']  Tkii  infringement  would  hf  jatiA  to  kirn.  O*  yap 
Hfietmf,  '  non  enim  id  melius.'  This  expression  is  a  denuneiaiorj 
formula  much  in  use  amongst  the  ancientx,  by  which  they  intimetad, 
that  the  gods  would  avenge  such  or  such  an  outrage.    They  taid 


■  Sioclor.  Seal,  lib,  ii,  (  riii.  Vol.  1. 1*. 
ttl. 


*  Smb.  lib.  ivi.  ji.  1073.  A. 

'  H>K«fa«  .^Bctcnav,  V«14.  fi.Me.iiou. 
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also,  in  like  cases,  ry  ©<  ji  [ttX^tm,  '  Deo  cm-ee  erit.'  S^e  ilie  Rclrcat 
oftlie  Ten  Thousand,  Book  v.  cap.  m.  (j  xiii.  p,  27'i. 

VtKpiiy  9nKas\  The  tombi  of  the  dead.  The  para^ph  ends  witli 
the  words  :  '  tucli  was,  a»  it  i»  said,  Lhis  queea.'  I  ibouglii  it  hetXcr 
to  strike  out  ihote  supcrBuotis  words. 

CLXXXVIII,  BrtffiXeiii  u  fiiytu]  Thr  great  king.  'I"he  name  gircQ 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  kings  of  Persia.  Tbc  autliors  abound  with  this 
expression.  To  this  day  wc  call  the  Sultan  of  Constaotiuoplc  the 
'  Uroat  Lord,'  the  Grand  Sc-iguor. 

lov  ^aiirttv  wlvti  QaaiXevi]  The  king  drinka  no  olha:  Euaiathius 
remarks  this  in  his  Cummcutaries'  un  Dionysius  Periegelee.  and  oa 
the  Odyssey  of  Homer,  *  as  do  Atlieiiieus  '  and  suveral  other  writers. 
Strabo  names  the  Eultcus''  instead  of  the  Choaspes;  and  he  i» 
rif^fat,  because  tbey  are  the  same.  But  he  was  mistaken,  a  little 
before,  where  ho  nokes  a  distinction  bctwi-en  them.*  Sec  the  Geo- 
graphical Table,  in  which  I  haro  showa  that  the  Choaspus  and  llm 
Eulceus  Ore  the  same. 

Diony&ius  Pciicgctea-'^  is  mistaken  in  deriving  this  liver  from  the 
Indies,  XXKiay  'ivhiti'  Chop.  It  is  evident  that  he  confounds  it  with  the 
Choes  or  Choaspes,  which  flows  into  the  Sinda.  #  , 

CLXXXIX.  'Eri  ri^^ji  woraft^]  On  the  banks  of  the  Gyndet. 
Voltajrc*  makes  Herodotus  say,  thatCyrus  separated  the  river  Indus 
into  360  canals,  which  dl  discharge  themselves  into  the  Caspian  sea. 
He  then  adds,  "  what  should  we  have  said  of  Mczerai  if  he  had  told 
us  that  Charlemague  sepaialed  the  Rhine  lato  3ii0  canals,  which  full 
into  the  Mediterranean?"  A  most  profound  temark,  but  fortunately 
inapplicable  to  our  historian,  who  says  ctcurly  enough,  that  that 
river  flows  into  Ihc  Tigris,  which  runs  into  the  Erythrean  sea  ;  for  w) 
the  Persian  gulf  was  called.  From  thence  to  the  Caspian  sea  is 
a  great  distance.  We  will  not  do  the  author  of  this  criticit^ra  the 
injustice  to  reproach  htm  with  writing  the  Indus  for  the  Gyndes: 
that  may  be  a  typographical  error.  The  202nd  paragraph  of  our 
author  has  occasioned  M.  Voltaire's  mistake.  Herodotus  there  says. 
That  the  Aroxes  originates  from  the  Matianian  mountains,  as  does 
the  Gyndes,  which  Cyrus  separated  into  360  canals,  and  tltat  from 
these  it  flows  into  the  Caspian  sea.  Voltaire  has  applied  to  the 
tiyudes  what  Herodotus  says  of  the  Araxcs.  With  reference  to  the 
Araxes,  see  §  ecu.  note  I.  and  especially  the  Geographical  Table. 


•  Dlo*ij».  Tentfc.  m*.  lOT*.  p.  184. 

•  Eiwwli.  in  Odyu,  i«.  p.  HW.  lia. 
01. 

•  Atbea.  Ueipnuioph.  Ub.  ii.  can.  *1. 
p.4B.  [}. 


'  smb.  lib.  XT.  Hub  dntm.  p.  IIICR.C, 
'  111.  lib.  «v.  p.  10j9.  C. 
/  Dion^  Purieii.  vm.  |074. 

lie.  p.  ft.  Alt.  Babxl. 
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Aa^r^wvl  7%«  foantrtf  of  the  DardanL  I  have  followed  ibe 
ccfTecUons  of  Chytneus,  of  Stephens,  and  of  Ccllvius.  A  Mk.  cif 
Dr.  Axkew  »  also  sompwbat  favourable  lo  il.  See  the  note  of 
WeascUng;. 

£w/<'^;m<]  taused  him  to  disapftar  entirety.  The  Greek  has 
wwfi^eai,  which  Suiilas'  bos  tmitlated  ^mTpi^i, '  vexant,  contereav.' 
That  author  has,  in  the  aborc  place,  tmnBcribed  the  whole  piuaa^ 
from  Herodotus.  Stephens  appears  lo  mo  to  have  correctly  trana- 
lated  it  in  his  Thesatinis, -where  he  says  :  '  fluvius  aliqucm  vel  atiquid 
«v^i^v  dicitur,  cum  ipsam  absorbeos  ex  conspcctu  borniauoi  subdu- 
cit*.  ita.  ut  non  loagis  Bpp»rcat  t|u^m  a.liquod  ixfiayilov  iy  y^fifif 
9¥fninfitiv^  rat  avy^^irMv^,'  "  *o  that  it  appears  no  more  than  K 
foot-prini  on  the  sarid,  after  it  h^s  been  nmooihed  and  cflTaced." 
'  'fj)(aX4watvr  ry  itorap^  .  . .  ii(iploayTt]  Indicant  at  the  intuit.  I 
think  this  portrait  of  Cyrus  is  somewhat  overcharged.  The  hatred 
entertained  by  the  Greeks  against  the  I'ersians,  after  the  invasion  of 
their  conotry  by  the  latter,  is  well  known.  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
Cynis  was  more  reasonable  than  to  cut  off  thv  course  of  the  Gyndct 
from  snch  a  molivo.  [tut  the  Accident  which  had  occurred  to  the  sacred 
borse,  made  him  fear  a  lik«  fate  for  his  army,  and  induced  him  to 
divide  the  rirer  into  so  many  branches,  for  the  pui'posc  of  rendering; 
it  fordnhle.  Tliia  was  ihu  custom  at  the  time  he  lived.  Wc  have 
seen  an  example  above,  in  %  lxxxv.  note  3.  to  which  the  reader  may 
refer. 

It  m  impossible  for  any  roan,  however  judicious  be  may  be, 
wholly  to  guard  against  national  prejudices,  which  bo  has  imbibed* 
if  I  mny  use  the  term,  with  his  motlier'a  milk,  and  which  have  be- 
come conBrmed  by  education,  by  all  he  has  B«cn  and  all  he  has 
heard.  Wc  cannot  therefore  be  surpriwd  lo  find  Herodotus  opply- 
tng  to  Cyrus  ibe  same  laoguaf^c  as  the  n'-St  of  the  Greeks.  But  what 
shall  we  say  of  Seneca,  a  Roman  by  birth  and  a  philosopher  by 
professioo,  whuD  we  Hnd  bim,  without  inveBtigatiou,  adopting  tha 
account  of  our  historian?  '  Hie*  (Cambyses)  iratus  fuit  genii,  et 
ignotie,  ct  immeritte,  sensurae  tamen  :  Cyrus  flumini.'  He  then  pro^ 
ceeds  to  relate  the  story  of  the  Gyndes  being  cut  into  360  canals. 

Uap'  imrepoy  ri  x'*^"*]  '^  '"^^  "*^^  "/  '^  rt>cr.  In  all  the 
editions  that  1  hare  seen,  a  comma  placed  alter  ixasay  chants  the 
sense  of  the  plirase.  which  then  eignifies  Ibal  Cyrus  cut  ia  the  whole 
oaty  180  canals;  but  as  Herodotus  euumerales  360  a  few  lines  Iowlt 
.down,  as  he  does  also  in  §  ccit.  and  Book  t.  ^  Lir.  it  ia  clear,  that 
we  must  omit  this  oonno,  and  place  it  after  row  Firitv. 

*  Svnvca  d*  Irt,  lib.  UL  cap.  ziL  Vol.  i.  p.  128. 
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CXCL  liy  ry  ^yfiv^Y  ^^  «r^r«c]  Hit  worst  troops.  Herodbtuit 
fsys,  '  the  useteas  part  of  hie  annj.'  I  ibinlt  ho  means  by  this,  those 
troopi  wlio  were  the  least  warlike,  the  worst  trained,  the  least 
effective.     He  u»es  the  same  term  in  ^  cci.  Xm^O^vtui  U  nv  &yjtiitov, 

*  haviDg  left  in  the  camp  the  useless  troopii;'  and  explains  it  §  cctii. 

*  tiie  worst  part  of  the  amy/  r^i  vrpartqc  to  ^'Ka¥^trnni.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  they  were  the  sottlem,  the  elaTes,  anil  all  such  iodi- 
viduali  as  were  not  calculated  to  hear  anas.  1  am  led  to  this  con- 
clusion by  the  foltowlpg  passage  of  Xenophoo:'  To»-  hfopalov  ^^Xov 
iMvrrt  itat  toy  tvv  9tpa-^v»rvr,  •.'ol  riv  Tvv  kvifmwihvv,  BlifiivTts 
v^Xut  n  avriay  ttftti,  ajr*<rrf>i^vTf>.  "  Having  imagined  that  the 
suttlers,  the  servants  and  slaves  whom  th^y  saw  in  the  camp,  were 
good  troops,  (good  for  something',)  they  retired." 

I  The  followinj^  passage  of  Apptan,  in  my  opinion,  does  awAy  with 
tho  difficulty.  This  historian  relates,  that  the  Petilians  besieged  by 
Uanno,  and  pressed  by  hunger,  drove  from  their  city  all  those  who 
were  Hufit  for  fightiug,*  row  &)(jtthvs  v^v  it  ^d^u  ty^nXay,  We 
aee,  by  this  passage,  that  in  VterodotuE  we  must  supply  If  ^^x"'* 
We  say,  in  like  manner,  useless  mouths. 

Twov«yi)cniic6rot  ivhpl  A(]  Wfrt  $e  fur  retired.  The  Greek  has 
www*votni\aiTot  Ariftttitt,  which  givcB  00  meaning.  Oronovius  and 
Woaaellng  have  corrected  properly,  from  a  Florence  Ms.,  one  of 
0r.  Aakew,  and  a  third  in  the  library  of  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Hemi 
at  Rhcimi  of  the  t4th  century,  intovefovriiKiirot  hfipi  in,  which  gives 
an  ititelligible  meaning.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  former  ediiftns  Ar- 
ipettK  was  made  to  relate  to  iaytoav,  but  that  was  against  all  rule. 
Borheck  has  adopted  this  correction  in  his  edition. 

'Ev  KvpTi}]  In  a  net.  Julius  Pollux'  gives  to  the  word  Kvpni  the 
signification  of  '  cage,'  and  he  even  cites  Herodotus.  Hesychius  gives 
the  same  interpretation;  but  as  this  last  author  explains  n-vpreii*  by 
AXirvf,  '  6ftherman,'  it  follows  tiiat  tcipnj  may  very  well  signify  a  net. 

Oi  ftnr&Areiv}  Had  not  (he  tlighteit  kvoieledp^  oj  it.  Those  who 
occupied  the  citadel 'did  not  learn  till  day-break  the  capture  of  the 
city:  and  that  is  likely  enough.  But  we  can  scarcely  believe,  ts 
Aristotle  would  have  us,  that  on  the  third  day  '  it  was  not  known  in 
lOme  quarters  of  the  city  that  it  was  actually  taken. 

tvji)Sy  yifi  a^*  tovaav  iprifvl  A  ftUhrated  Jestivat.  Xcnophon/ 
r^tes  the  same  circumstance  as  Herodotus,  and  both  writers  agree 


«X«Hph.  lUUcDic.Ub.  vi.cap.fi.  4  xii. 
P.S7S. 

•  AppUn.  Bell.  AnBibal.  ]).  671. 

'  Jul.  rollui,  Onomait.    lib.  i. 
llivi.  8C^.  cU.  \<>L  ii.  p.  1340. 


csp. 


*  XenopliAot.  Cyripni!,  lili.  tU.  cap.  v. 
4  xii.p.  441. 

'  AtJMoL  Politic,  lib.  iii.  p.  111.  A. 

/  Xoaopli»nt.  C^iipKd.  lib.  tii,  op.  *■ 
^  Tii.  JKc.  p.  I3&,  bx. 
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entirdy  with  Scripture.  M.  Rollin  hiia  applied  Iiimsclf  to  show  this 
cDDformilj  of  sacred  with  profauc  history ;  oo  wbicb  point  liit  wotk 
may  be  cootolted.  * 

npwrin']  For  the  Jtrtt  tim*.  This  city  was  taken  a  second  time  by 
Darius.     See  Book  i:i.  6  clix. 

CXCII.  Tpi^t  fiif  k  Ba/3vXwWij]  Babytoma  pinfa,  Sfc.  EuMathius 
makes  the  same  remark  in  his  Commenlary  on  Dionysiut  PeTie> 
geles.  * 

Tpira»Tai](;jp]  TritanlaehtKti.  We  iind  this  name  similarly 
written,  Book  vii.  i,  Lxxxit.  as  well  as  by  Kustatbiiu  in  hia  Com- 
meotary  on  Homei.' 

'H  ii  iprifiit  fiirpor]  Tht  artubr  it  a  Persian  meatttre.  The  AtUc 
raedimnus  contained  124  Attic  chocuiccs,  or  96  septiert,  (which  is  ft 
measure  of  13  huifaeb,)  the  chcenix  4  septiers,  the  septiec  2  cotylte  ; 
thus  the  artabe  comprised  STchocniccs,  or  lOSseptiers,  (equal  to  I3U6 
bushels.) 

KwAr  a  'IvhtKmy]  Indian  degt.  The  Indian  dogs  were  very 
celebrated.  The  ancients,  for  the  most  part,  believed  them  to  be 
engendered  from  a  lutch  by  a  tiger.''  The  Indians  pretend,  saya 
Pliny,'  after  Aristotle,  that  the  bitches  conceive  by  ligers.  and  for 
this  reason  they  tie  tbem  up  in  the  forests  whilst  they  are  at  heal. 
Ttiry  consider  the  first  and  second  race  as  very  ferocious,  bqt  the 
tbird  they  bring  up. 

I  should  rather  incline  to  think  that  the  tiger  would  devour  the 
tutch ;  and  Aristotle  remarks-''  that  he  does  so,  unless  he  be  under 
great  excitement  of  passion.  To  this  may  be  added  the  accovot 
fiven  by  Julius  Pollux,  lib.  v.  segin.  43.  pp.  498,  499. 

CXCIII.  Oi  tcaraittfi  i»  Aiyvrrfi]  A'cl  /lie  the  NiU,  The  Eu- 
phrates orcrBows,  but  its  inundations  do  not,  like  those  of  the  Nile, 
prodoce  fertility,  '  Umura  autem'  non  invehuDl  Euphrates  Tigrisque, 
sicul  in  £gypio  Vilus.'  And  for  this  reason,  Queeii  Niiocris  had 
dug:  ^  ''■kc  of  rast  extent,  to  prevent  the  mischief  that  might  be 
occasioned  by  its  ovcrtiow.  The  machine  which  was  used  to  spread 
the  waters  over  the  faceofthe  country  vasmVurvto*-,  a  kind  of  bucket, 
called  in  Latiu  '  toUeno  :'  and  is,  I  believe,  the  same  tostntment  still 
uaed  in  some  of  our  provinces  to  rsuse  the  water  from  the  wells,  and 
jMMir  il  Into  the  immense  troughs  whore  the  cattle  are  watered.  Tbis 
machine  is  a^in  mentioned.  Book  vi.  %  cxix. 
p.  444. 


'  IftfUitra  Aaciefine,   tanu 

*  Gwub.    kJ   Dioajh  Ptriog.   vtfs. 
loot.  p.  ITS.  col.  I.  lio.  17. 

'14.»dllo(Di^IUtuI.  T.  |>.120A.lin.lT. 

'  Ah»Ui(,   )i»l.    .\niiu.    lil>.   viii.  cap. 

>nitL  p.  MO.  \%. M\\*n.iVM.  Xvia.  lih. 

iier.  N».  Vol.  I. 


viii.  cu>.  1 .  p>  44S.  ' 

*  Pbn.  Ilitt  Nauir.  lib.  *tU.  tap,  xl. 

Vol.  i.  ^  464.  -^ 

/  AnttoL  laco  utp«hut  kodato. 
«  PliB.  Hirt.  N«.  l,b.  iWB.  eafciivii. 

VoLii.i>.  122,  lin.  11. 
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Xw!  hii]icwiia  ftiv  ru  rep&wtty  iwtAthtS]   Ytelda  two  kttndrrd  (MKIW 

^  nuKh.     Herodotus  here  uHcte,  that  the  Boil  of  Babjiouia  producci  > 

'two  hundred  for  one,  «ad,  in  an  abundant  year,  three   hundred. 

Stntbo  tcmarV*,'  that  no  country  produces  so  much  l>arley,  which 

bean  three  hundred  for  one.     A  bushel  of  grain  sown  by  M.  Duhamct, 

in  land  of  indifferent  quality,  produced  eighty  busheU.     We  know 

that  a  grain  of  corn  will  ftornetimi^s  produce  eighty  ears,  which  is 

nncb  more  than  three  hundred  for  one.     What  ground  then  was 

there  to  blame  Herodotns  for    advancing  a  fact,'  which  wc  6nd 

rerified  in  regard  to  land  far  inferior  to  that  of  Babylonia?  Hciodotui 

was  certunly  neither  a  Jussieu  nor  a  Lirnwus;  but  a  very  slight 

,  degree  of  obaerTatioD  might  satisfy  him  of  that  fact,  and  he  had 

been  in  the  country. 

In  Babylonia,  says  Pliny,'  they  cut  down  the  stallc  of  the  corn 
twice,  and  afterwards  turn  the  catlle  into  i(,  or  it  would  otherwise 
produce  grass  or  straw  only.  The  least  fertile  spots  produce  fifty  for 
one,  and  ahuudred  for  one  if  well  attended.  No  great  degree  of  care  is 
necessary,  the  principal  point  being  to  keep  the  ground  well  watered. 
M.  Niebuhr  asserts,  that  in  some  provinces  of  Arabia  die  durra 
yields  £fly  for  one;'  and  that  sovcrat  persons  assured  him,  tliat  in  ibn 
mouotains  it  produces  a  hundred  and  6fty,  or  two  hundred,  and 
in  Tehama  even  four  hundred;  that  in  this  latter  country,  the 
dona,  after  being  cot,  shoots  out  again,  ripens,  produces  a  second, 
and  Mttetimea  a  third  harvcsu 

Dr.  Shaw  affirms,*  that  "  some  grains  of  corn  which  he  brought 
from  Murwaany  in  Barhary  having  been  sown  at  Oxford,  produced 
as  much  as  fifty  stalks.  Muzcr  Atty,  the  last  cfdiph  of  the  West, 
brought  to  Algiers,  whilst  Dr.  Shaw  was  there,  a  plant  which  had 
eighty  stalks,  and  affirmed,  that  on  the  occasion  of  a  contest  on  the 
subject  of  the  comparative  fertility  of  Egypt  and  Barbary,  the  Emir 
Hadgi  had  sent  to  the  Pacha  of  Cairo  a  plant  which  had  produced 
one  hundred  and  twenty.  These  stalks  have  sometimes  two  ears  each, 
and  each  of  these  ears  frequently  encloses  others,  which  occasions 
a  vast  produce." 

Xnc&ftov}  And  oj  tttamum.  "  Setamuin  is  the  same  grain  which 
we  (the  French)  call  jugeoline  or  jugioline.  It  is  a  herb  or  plant  that 
comes  from  a  grain.    Its  stalk  reaembles  that  of  millet,  but  it  is  taller 


•  BtiaV  lib.  XVI.  p.  107T.D. 
*Q«Mt)Otu  rat  rEaeydoptdici  4mt. 

panle,p.Sia. 

*  Plin.  locu  lupwiii*  Iftudalo.  p.  lU. 
'DMdiption  <}•  VAnbie,  pn  H-Nia* 


tiohr,  p.  Its. 

'  V«]mg*  <^  Sh4ir  FD  Bub&tie,  ttc 
torn.  i.  p.  186 ;  and  ia  tho  ongu^al  En^- 
lub,  fi.no. 
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&nd  thicker ;  the  leaves  are  red.  the  blossom  of  a  ^rasa  green ;  the 
grmin  is  eocloMd  in  small  capsules,  tike  the  poppy*  U  GihKusti 
aixitl  impoverishes  ibc  earth,  because  its  roots  are  very  fibrou*  and 
spreading:,  more  so  th&n  those  of  cnillet.  Tliis  grmio  comes  from  the 
Indie*.'  A  viscous  oil  is  dmwo  from  it,  which  is  proper  both 
for  baroiDg  and  for  food.      Dioscorides  says*  that  the  Egyptians 

use   this   oil." BlLLAHGEB. 

Tovt  awltty  rpuvtry  OcpATrcvofvi]  Tfujf  cuUimte  than  in  the  tamt 
mamncr  a*  _fig'trrt$.  The  Greek  has,  '  In  other  respects  they 
cultivate  them  the  same  as  tig-trcea.'  Herodotus  having  observed 
a  hltle  before  that  fig-trees  did  not  grow  in  Babylonia,  it  is  crideai 
that  we  roust  not  understand,  '  the  same  maaner  in  which  the 
Dabylonians  cultivate  fig-tre«s ;'  but  *  the  same  aa  we  (the  Greeks) 
cultivate  tb«ra.'  I  have  thought  proper  to  mention  this,  that  my 
traostetion  might  be  the  more  clear.  Salmasias'  perceived  that 
we  must  join  ra  r<  &X\a  to  QeftareOovat.  Wesscliflg  followed  hii 
cxiunple.  I  read  with  him  afterwards,  ravruy  riv  ^apiriy  wt^t- 
iiawfft  Tpri  flaXaiyfopotat  rCy  ^irfcwy,  iva  wtTruiry  ri  v^t  b  ^^f 
r.  r.  \.  We  Bnd  also  rovrwv  toy  KVprav  in  the  Ms.  A.  in  the 
Royal  Library.  Valckeoaer  has  also  made  the  same  correction, 
and  there  remains  no  doubt  of  its  propriety.  But  I  am  not  sare  that 
thai  which  be  makes  on  Zeaobius'  is  equally  worthy  of  adoplion, 
iri^iftryw  tU  rvvt  afiivas  ro  O^hiov  trrtptoi,  roinavt  col  imatyti :  he 
corrects  tit  rove  oXiyOovt,  wli  Ich  appears  to  mo  too  great  a  variation .  I 
read,  with  a  much  slighter  alteration,  ti%  Tovt  ^ifXiinM,  wttli  liie  author 
ofthe  Etymologicum  Magnam,  under  th«  word 'AmifMVaffr»i. 

tapiovai]  Product.  TbcophraBlue  says  the  contrary:  and  the 
learned  Salmasius,*  adding  his  lestimoDy,  asserts,  that  the  flowers  only 
ofthe  male  palm-tree  produceonthefruitof  the  female,  the  same  effect 
that  the  fly  of  the  wild  fig  produces  on  the  cultivated  fig-lree,  that  is 
to  say,  causes  the  fruit  to  ripen,  and  prevents  its  falling.  Tbey  are 
both  mistaken. 

There  is  no  occasion  f  to  resort  to  art  to  ripen  the  dale  in 
Arabia;  where  whole  forests  of  pahn-trees  are  seen  lo  yield  very 
good  fruit.  Prospenis  Alpinus  attributed  it  to  a  dust  or  farina,  which, 
tkong  blown  by  the  wind  frotn  the  summit  or  the  mate  palm-tree  to 
ihe  flowers  of  the  female  not  only  fecundates  them,  but  also  ripena 


•  Vtia.  lOBt.  ii.  lib.  niii-cm.  x.p.111, 
S11.M. 

*  Oisscor.  lib.  ii.  cap.  nzi. 

■  Sahut.  in  Soltki  FoljhiiMi.  p.  fiB. 
col.  I.e. 

'  ZneUi  Prov.  ocat.  ii. «,  p. ». 
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tlio  frotl  already  formed.  But  why  ttion  does  ooL  the  dost  of  the 
male  palm-tree  produce  l!ic  same  effect  in  Egypt,  and  in  many  other 
|>arts  of  iho  East  i  h  is  much  more  probable  that  it  is  occa»Lotied  by 
the  Boil,  which  in  Arabia  contains  a  species  of  moiaiure  more  favour- 
ftble  to  the  palm-tree.  What  the  soil  of  E^ypt  cannot  cfltct  on  the 
palm-tree,  is  accomplished  by  art.  As  this  tree  is  of  the  first  ulilily, 
the  cultivators  havu  br_cn  fuin  to  discover,  in  nil  the  countries  of  the 
East,  every  means  of  preventing  the  fr  jit  from  falling.  And  whether  it 
WM  discovered  by  chance,  or  by  a  course  of  assiduous  observation, 
diftt  the  insertion  of  a  blossoming  branch  of  the  barren  patm-tree 
into  the  core  of  the  fruit  prevents  it  from  falling,  this  method  has 
been  for  ages  practised  in  Egypt  with  complete  success.  The  juice 
collected  in  its  proper  vessels  bcia^  cither  thicker  than  it  ought  to 
bo,  or  composed  of  certain  elements  hostile  to  the  growth  and  maturity 
of  the  fruit,  all  the  exterior  pait  round  tlie  core  is  torn  off,  when  the 
blossoming  branch  of  the  bancu  palm  is  inserted;'  by  ibis  nit-ATis, 
the  coarser  juices  are  carried  off;  the  embryo  is  better  exposed  to  the 
air  and  the  sun,  aad  thus  arrives  at  maturity. 

The  same  end  is  attained  iit  the  environs  of  Babylon,  by  means  of 
a  fly  that  introduces  itself  into  the  female  fruit ;  this  fly,  by  piercing 
the  core,  occasions  the  useless  juices  to  evaporate,  the  air  aftd 
the  sun  more  easily  penetrate,  attenuate  the  juices  of  the  utriculus, 
and  perfect  them ;  and  thus  the  frait  remains  on  the  tree  and 
ripens. 

'  lo  Arabia,  the  Mi)  being  less  rich,  and  the  moisture  less  thick  and 
viscous,  nature  itself  accomplislirs  the  maturity  of  the  frail ;  but  in 
Egypt  and  at  Babylon,  the  eaitb  being  rich,  recourse  mum  be  bad  to 
•rt  to  dilute  the  too  glutinous  juices  which  are  conveyed  into  ibe  palm- 
tree- 

It  is  thusthatPontedera,  who  professed  botinywith  some  distinction 
at  Padua,  explains  the  above  passage  of  Ilcrodolus.  The  render  may 
also  consult  the  35th  chapter  of  the  2d  Book  of  his  Anthologia,  in 
vhicfa  he  satisfactorily  proves  that  the  caprification  of  the  palm  and 
of  the  fig  tree  is  not  necessary  on  account  of  the  nature  of  those  trees, 
but  of  the  soil  in  which  ihey  grow. 

'  Notwithstanding  what  1  have  just  said,  1  am  aware  thai  the  autho- 
rity of  Theopbrastus  will  with  some  persons  have  greater  weight  than 
that  uf  UcrodoiuB ;  but  if  we  remark  that  the  one  describes  only  fiom 
report,  and  the  other  from  ocular  examination,  I  think  we  shall  be 

■ThM^uHtM  DAkrt  (he  ueoc  obiet'    tUSoy  SMaai. — Db  Csuas  Plsatar.  Llb.ij. 
•bOmi.    Tli«y  giT*  (tli«  ituecU)   a  &t!«     fill.  14T.  lia.  IS. 
Bc«Mi  to  the  flitsikn  wr.    Ty  ffirtw  A^ 
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inelmetl  to  prefer  the  l«»timony  nf  tti«  hitloriun  to  that  of  tho  nalQ- 
ralist:  tlic  nccount  of  the  former  being  moreover  corroborated  by 
tlie  ojjjaiou  of  Ponledera,  one  of  tho  most  skilful  botaninlH  in  En- 
rope. 

Y^mh]  Flirt.  This  is  a  very  ^neral  sppcllative.  Herodotus 
metnl  to  deti^atc  some  peculiar  specici ;  and  h&d  be  giren  us  a  de- 
aertption  oftlie  insect,  we  should  bu  bett4>r  nble  to  jud^  of  it.  All 
those  who  hare  written  oa  this  kind  of  caprilicaiioD  (if  1  may  use 
ths  term)  oftbe  palm-tree,  have  given  us  as  little  inrormation  as  to 
the  insect.  Hesychins  and  Julius  Pollux  were  lo  far  deceived,  as  to 
take  it  for  the  fruit  of  the  palm  itself. 

Is  It  the  same  insect  that  ripens  the  fig^s  in  Greece?  Aristotle  and 
Hieophr&ilus  ^ivo  it  the  same  name  ;  yet  can  we  not  safely  conclude 
that  it  is  »o,  destitnle  as  vre  are  of  any  correct  intbrmation. 

But  even  aid  wi;  know,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  insect  of  the  paint 
and  of  the  fig  tree  was  the  very  same,  we  should  still  be  as  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  insect  itself.  This  is  what  Aristotle  says  of  itf 
"  la  the  figs  which  grow  on  wild  fig-trees  is  Tound  an  insect  called 
*  paen  ;'  at  first  it  is  but  a  worm,  which,  afterwards  breaking  through 
its  skin  takes  to  flight;  when  it  has  quitted  its  chrysalis  form,  it 
insinuates  itself  into  ihEi  fig,  by  the  eye,  which  it  pierces,  and  pre- 
venU  the  fruit  from  falling." 

TheophrastuB  gives  us  no  more  particular  information.  "  The  flJec* 
(pceoes)  come  out,  as  has  been  said,'  of  the  wild  Bg ;  they  breed  lo  Ike 
liule  grains  of  the  fig ;  and  the  proof  of  this  is,  that  when  the  insects 
have  left  it,  there  are  no  grains  in  the  6|v.  Most  of  these  flies,  in 
quitting  the  fig,  leave  a  wi[)g  or  a  foot  behind  them.  There  is  another 
■pecies  of  them,  called  '  ■  ceotrines ;'  these  are  lazy  like  drones,  and 
kill  the  others  when  they  enter  the  figs;  but  in  killing  them,  they 
lose  their  own  lives," 

The  author  of  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  says'  that  this  fly  re- 
semhtcs  a  sort  of  gnat,  which  is  called  'empis.*  Pliny  contenta  htm- 
aelfwith  copying  Tbeophrastus  iu  this,  as  in  every  other  poinL/' 
it.  de  Tournefort,  who  in  Greece  observed  the  caprification,  has 
confined  himself  to  detailing  that  operation,  without  describing  the 
insect. 

M.  Pontedera  remarked  in  Italy  a  peculiar  species  of  fly  on  the 


■  Ariiiot.  HuUt.  AniaaiJ.  lib.  t.  cap. 
ana.p.8S7.  D. 

«Tlieoplin«t.Hut.  Pisat.  \3>.  ILfoLSS. 
ia  Kvtmt  MTU.  ha.  U. 

'Iil.tUd.lui.ll;  bill  he  betccalUika 
lie*  aTMi- 


and  tiiufl  Flin;  nUla  htm. 

*  Ktymolng.  Mags.  ? «.  'Arvbami. 

/  PliD.  Hitt.  Naur.  IU».iTii.  cip.  uvli< 
Vol.ii.i».W.Ita.M. 
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wild  fig<tree;  bul  could  scarcely  venture  to  affirm  that  it  was  tSe 
siLinc  by  which  the  operation  i*  [lerfonncil  iii  Or«ec«.  I  shall  g'lie 
his  description  of  the  insect,  which  may  he  compared  by  itny  curioui 
IrtirelUr  witli  that  which  is  found  on  the  fig-ticc  iti  Greece. 

*'  These  insects'  in  shape  tpproach  very  nearly  to  the  little  fly  of 
the  vine;  but  tliey  arc  bUck  and  somewhat  largiir:  tlie  head  is  smsller 
in  proportion  to  the  body  than  that  of  the  common  fly,  of  a  blaclc 
colour  slightly  tinged  with  yellow,  having  two  articuWed  antennte, 
bUclc  aad  very  long.  The  mouth  is  like  that  of  the  wasp,  without  a 
tniok;  the  head  is  attached  to  the  body  by  a  very  sLeiider  neck,  as  ia 
the  wasp.  The  hick  is  of  a  brilliaDt  black,  having  on  each  side  two 
winga,  the  larger  pair  of  which  arc  narrow  at  their  origin  and  wider 
towards  the  extremity:  the  insect  keeps  them  extended,  when  either 
walking  or  staadiog  ilill :  the  smaller  pair  originate  a  little  further 
back  than  the  larger,  and  cover  the  lower  part  of  the  back.  They 
have,  under  the  slomoch,  six  feet  composed  of  several  articulations, 
longer  than  those  of  dies.  Immediately  behind  these,  the  thorax  is 
much  compressed ;  from  this  piLrt  the  Liunk  gradually  widens,  and 
again  diminishes  towards  the  extremity,  from  which  in  females  the 
tube  of  the  uterus  issues.  The  belly  is  composed  of  several  rings, 
similar  to  that  of  the  wasp:  and  indeed,  both  in  appearance  and 
in  the  mode  of  their  birth  and  DcnirishmeDt,  these  insects  appear 
to  me  greatly  to  resemble  the  wasp,  ^s  iood  as  the  eye  of  the  fig 
opens,  the  femak-s  insert  tlic  tube  of  the  uterus,  and  deposit  their  eggs 
in  the  grains.  From  these  proceed  a  maggot,  which  shortly  becomes 
a  chrysalis,  in  whidi  state,  it  is  hard  and  motionless,  of  an  oblong  form, 
having  the  head  and  the  buck  yellow,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  at  first 
white,  which  afterwards  becomes  black.  After  having  transpierced 
lis  nest,  the  insect  comes  forth.  Its  wings  arc  not  yet  developed  ;  it 
again  changes  its  skin  commencing  at  the  head,  and  now  appears 
whittt  but  on  drying  becomes  bl»ck ;  i(  turns  from  one  side  to  the 
other  while  getting  rid  of  its  skin ;  and  as  it  is  moist,  it  becomes 
covered  with  the  farina»  of  which  the  interior  of  the  flg  is  full.  After 
it  has  issued  from  the  fig.  and  has  dried  itself  in  the  sun,  it  frees  itself 
from  the  dust  in  the  following  manner.  Suppurtiag  itself  with  the  four 
anterior  legs,  it  cleans  the  abdomen,  the  lower  part  of  the  back 
and  the  winf;s,  by  repeatedly  rubbing  them  with  its  feet;  then  ba- 
lancing itself  on  the  four  hind  legs,  it  in  like  manner  cleans  its  head, 
back,  and  anteBnao." 

'OAvfOoi]  The  vildfig'iTtt.    This  manner  of  ripening  tlie  figs  is 

•  PoBtsdatB,  Anlholacla.  nre  de  flotis  aatoti,  Kb,  ii.  cap.  xzziv.  pp.  IT4,  Mi. 
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called capiiGcalioD.  Fliny,  after  Theo|jtuiistus.  tiaa  very  well  dcscnlted 
it.*  '  CnprtficQS  vocBtur  ^  silreMri  gunvre  ficus  nunquim  matures* 
c«n*,  led  quod  ipsa  non  habet,  aliis  Iribucni:  quoniam  est  naturalis 
causarum  iransituit,  atque  6  putreHcemibuB  idptiiidem  gcncralur  ali- 
qaid.  Ergo  culiccs  parit:  bt  fraudali  alimento  in  matre,  puiri  ejos 
Ubci  ad  cognatam  volant :  mortuque  ficorum  crebro,  hoc  eat,  avidiorc 
paslu  ap<rientea  ora  earum,  atque  ita  pcnetrantes,  iiitiDi  solvm  primo 
secum  inducunt,  cerealesqiie  auras  immiuiinl  foribiis  ndapeitii.  Mox 
lacteum  humorem,  hoc  cat,  infantiam  pomi,  ubautoUQi :  quod  fit  et 
■ponte.  Ide^ue  Bcetis  cHpri&cut  prwniittiiur  ad  ratJoDem  venti,  at 
flatos  cvolantca  in  bcus  ferat.  Iiidf;  repcrlum,  ut  illahe  tjuoque  aili- 
QDde,  et  inter  se  collifraite  injicerentur  fko  :  quod  in  macro  solo  et 
aquilunio  non  desiduratur  :  quoniam  sponte  arcscuut  loci  situ,  rimU- 
que  eadem,  qun  culicum  opera,  causa  p^rticil,  (necnon  ubi  moltas 
puivit :  quod  evctijt  naxim^  frequenli  via  apposila  :  namque  et  puU 
Tcri  vis  Nccundi,  succumque  luclis  abiorbendi)  :  qnee  ratio,  pulveie  et 
caprificalione  hoc  qooque  precstat,  ne  decidant,  abaumpto  hutnore 
tenero.  et  cum  quadam  fragililale  pondcroso.' 

At  the  opcratiou  of  capriiication  is  very  tittle  known,  the  reader 
will  perhaps  not  be  displeusvd  to  Bnd  here  M.  Toumefort's  descrip- 
tion  of  it,  which  enters  inlo  more  minute  detail  than  that  of  Pliny. 

"  In  the  greater  part  of  the  ielantis  of  ihe  Archipelago,"  says  be,' 
*■  two  sons  of  fig-trees  are  cultivated;  the  first  of  which  ia  called 

*  omoft,*  from  the  literal  Greek  '  erinos.'  wild  fig-tree,  or  the  *  capri- 
ficus'  of  the  Latins ;  the  second  is  Uie  doaiestic,  cultivated,  or  garden 
fig-tree.     The  wild  %-trec  bears  three  distinct  sorts  of  fruit,  called 

*  fornitcs,' 'cratiiires,' and 'orni.'abvolutely  necessary  to  make  the 
domestic  fig  ripen. 

"  The  '  fornites*  appear  in  the  month  of  August,  and  remain  till 
November,  without  ripening  :  a  small  worm  breeds  in  lh«m»  which 
changes  to  a  kind  of  fly,  and  may  be  observed  swarming  about  those 
trees.  In  the  months  of  October  and  November,  these  fiiea  (uerce 
the  second  fruit  of  the  very  some  fig-trees,  which  is  called  '  cratitircs^' 
and  appears  not  till  the  month  of  September.  Shortly  afler  the  flics 
have  left  them,  the  '  fornites' fall.  The  '  cratilires'  remain  on  the 
tree  till  the  month  of  May,  and  cdc1os«  the  eggs  which  the  flies  of 
the  '  fortiitca"  have  deposited  there.  In  the  month  of  May,  the 
third  kind  of  fruit  begins  to  appear  on  the  same  trees  that  have  pro- 
dnced  the  two  others.  This  froit  ia  much  larger,  and  is  called '  onu;' 
when  it  haa  attained  a  certain  age.  and  its  eye  begins  to  open,  it  it 


■  riio.  Hixnr.  Naiu.  Ub.  St.  ckp.  zls.        ^Tovnefort,  Voyage  du  L«nail,Z<ctBe 
Voi.  t.  p.  T<7.  lia. ».  liii.  p.  SSB. 
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pioroed  by  the  flics  of  the  '  cratjlirea/  who  have  the  power  of  posting 
firan  ODC  fruit  to  the  other  to  deposit  their  eggs. 

"  It  sometimes  happens,  that  in  certain  places  the  flies  of  the  '  cra- 
titires '  are  backward  in  coming  forth,  whilst  the  *  omi  *  in  the  same 
places  ar«  ready  to  receive  them.  In  this  case,  iim  cultivators  are 
obliged  to  fetch  the  '  cratititcii '  front  some  other  place,  and  tie  them 
to  thi  ends  of  the  branches  of  those  trees  whose  '  omi '  are  &t  to  re- 
ceive them.  If  they  fail  in  doing  this,  the  '  omi  *  fall,  and  the  fliei  of 
the  '  craiitires '  fly  away.  None  but  those  peasants  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  culture  of  the  %-tree  know  the  particular  time  at 
which  this  must  be  done :  and  these  carefully  observe  the  eye  of  the 
fmit;  and  they  not  only  note  ihc  lime  when  the  flics  ought  to  come 
forth,  but  also  when  the  flg  may  be  pierced  with  the  best  prospect  of 
soccess.  If  the  eye  of  the  fruit  be  too  bard  and  close,  the  fly  cannot 
deposit  its  eggs  ;  and  if  the  eye  is  suflered  to  remain  too  long  open, 
the  Bg  falls. 

"  Neither  of  llicse  three  kinds  of  fruit  is  good  to  eat ;  they  serve 
only  to  assist  the  ripening  of  the  domeslic  fig-tree.  And  this  is 
the  mode  in  which  that  purpose  is  accomplished.  During  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  at  the  time  when  the  flies  are  ready  to 
quit  the  '  omi,'  the  peasants  gatlier  that  fruit  and  place  it  on  the 
domestic  fig-tree;  if  the  favourable  time  for  this  transposition  ii 
missed,  the  '  orni '  fall,  the  domeslic  fig  doeti  nut  ripen,  but  shortly 
aiterwards  falls  likewise.  The  peasaou  employed  io  this  business 
know  so  well  the  time,  that  io  making  their  daily  review  they  move 
only  such  of  the  *oriu'  as  are  in  the  fittest  condition,  or  they  would 
otherwise  lose  their  crop.  It  it  true,  that  they  have  still  another, 
though  nnt  a  very  sure  resource.  Il  is  to  scatter  upon  the  do- 
mestic fig-trees  some  sprigs  of  the  ascolimbros, '  (a  plant  veiy  com- 
mon in  those  islands,)  in  the  fruit  of  which  are  found  flies  fit  for  the 
purpose  of  piercing  the  fig,  and  which  are  perhaps  some  stray  flies 
from  the  *  orni,' which  have  lighted  on  that  plant.  The  peasants, 
however,  usually  manage  the  *  orni '  so  well,  that  their  flies  cause 
the  domestic  fig  to  ripen  in  about  40  days," 

CXCIV.  Oitfeipa*]  Skin$.  The  greater  part  of  the  aocienU  used 
boats  of  osier  or  willow  covered  with  skins.  '  Timeeus'  historicua  it 
Britannia  introrsus  sex  dicnim  navigationc  abesse  dicil  insulam 
Mictim,  in  qua  caadidum  plumbum  provvniat:  ad  earn  BritaDniis 
vitilibus  navigiis  coiio  cireurosutis  navigare,* 


*  Thii  il  so  doabt  Hit  name  ftiren  la 
thia  pl&nl  bjr  Hio  moilorii  (itccLij  (he 
Mtciml  (tn^k>  cb1I>J  it  ]iri)A,ivia[.  It 
ia  ib«  ScuKnwn  [!lIrvwultIlc^lu^  Ct\»r. 


Biuhin.  Pin. 

'  I'lin.  llM.  Nal,  lib.  iT.cap.xri.  Vol. 
i.  p.  an.  Un.  9. 
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TciiUir  10  [iH()]uii) ;  cwaoquc  iiiducUi  jaioacir, 
Vrctwii*  uati4ti«,  tuniitti^m  xupcrirsulnt  uiuiL'in. 

Ks>>j{ii  Or^nni"! :  trie  ciin  ipurI  ntnnU  Nilus, 
CiUii«Titur  bibuU  Memp^iri*  cynibt  p«pjT6. 

But  I  do  not  find  that  ihe&e  boats  were  round,  lilui  Ibose  of  the 
Amicoiana. 

4'oi)-u-qioi'  otPQv]  Puim  wint.  I  lead  with  Valla,  ^oivikijiov  o'lrov. 
A  ttioutaiid  authors,  and  Herodotus  himself  speaks  of  the  wine  of 
the  palm;  but  I  find  meotion  no  where  of  casks  made  of  palm 
wood.  Wcsseling  is  of  the  same  opinion.  See,  on  the  palm  wine* 
Book  til.  S  XX.  ooie  3. 

CXCV.  nepi0aXX6fi«vet]  Theifjold  round  them.  I  read  wtpt^aK- 
Ad/itroi ....  l-)(ovn,  which  is  the  reading  of  all  the  editions  and  all 
the  Mss.  except  thai  of  Dr.  Askew,  and  that  of  Florence,  to  which 
Gronovius  gives  tlic  preference;  but  Wesseling  has,  correctly,  re* 
Rtored  the  old  reading. 

Tj«4  Boifttrl^ri]  To  that  0/  ihe  Ba»liani.  The  fool-covciiog  * 
(chauMitre]  of  the  Bceotians  was  of  wood,  and  was  a  species  of 
'  cothurnus:'  these  shoes  or  sandals  were  called  ro  nfKniiriSta,  which 
procured  them  the  name  of  '  croupezoplioroi.'  M.  Goguct  asserts,  od 
the  cootrary,'  that  the  foot-covering  of  the  Babylonians  consisted  of  a 
simple  sole,  very  thin  and  delicate.  He  relies  on  a  passage  of  Slrabo, 
p.  1082.  A,  in  which  that  author,  speaking  of  the  foot-covering  of 
this  people,  calls  it  hwiliifia  ififiah  tftotov.  It  is  ckar  that  M.  Ooguet 
had  no  acquaintance  with  the  '  euihades.'  If  he  had  coDsuIted  Julius 
Pollux,  (lib.  Til.  icgio.  85.)  he  would  hare  seen  that  they  re- 
scnbled  a  small  cothurnus:  Tijf  iiiav  roduftt'oii  rajrupoU  Ioom. 

'Lafi&rtts  it]  Thcjf  luffer  their  hair  to  grow.  It  is  not  very  ma- 
terial whether  the  Babylonians  wore  long  or  short  hair:  but  it  U 
singular  that  Strabo' should  formally  contiadict  Il«roduius  oa  that 
point,  tboogb  in  every  other  particular  he  copies  him. 

*H  alrrvi]  Or  an  eagU.  The  kings  in  Greece  had  on  the  lop  of 
their  staff  or  sceptre  the  figure  of  a  bird,  and  fret|uCDtIy  of  an  eagle. 

'Hpxoi' '  (jopviQes)  8'  eSm  a^iiipa  riff  hpx^*"'  ^'"''  '^  **"  ^'"^  ^atXtifn 
'£v  rait  irSKi9ty  rHy  'EAAqru*-, ' Xynfiiftrkir,  !)  Mei-JAaor, 

*'  The  birds  had  obtained  ao  complete  an  ascendancy,  that  if,  in  a 

■  Lnoni  I'htrMl.  lib.  ir.  tcth,  ISI .  '  D«  rOnnni^  da*  \mz,  Utn.  lii.  n.  lU- 

'Jul.  PoUnx.Ub.  Til.  c»p.zzii.  icpu.        '  Stnb.  Ub.  t*i.  p.  lOM,  A. 
ST.  p,T49.  '  Ariatoptt.  Arcs,  vm.  MS. 

0«r.  iV«.  Vol.  I.  3  K 
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Greek  city,  an  AgatnerooOD  or  a  M«nelaus  reigoed,  a  bird,  pcrrticd  oa 
the  top  of  his  iccptre,  shared  the  presents  he  received." 

The  kings  of  Asia  also  observed  this  custom,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  a  verie  in  the  same  play  of  Aristophanes.  •  When  Priotn  was 
introduced  in  trug^edy,  a  bird  was  always  seen  on  ihe  lop  of  his 
aceptie;  the  eagle  always  reposed  on  the  sceptre  of  Jupiler.  as  is  re- 
tnarked  by  the  same  An:itophanes,  *  who  in  this  particular  agrees 
with  all  the  other  authors^  Pindar  included. ' 

EC— 
iei  h'  ayd  mdirry  Aioi  olerot,  v> 
Ktlav  irripvy'  iifi^oriptf 

'Apj(Oi  olmvm*'. 

'  The  eagle,  the  king  of  the  birds,  folds  his  swift  wings  and  sleeps 
ipon  the  sceptre  of  Jupiter,"* 
CXCVI.  tls  hv  . .  .  yi^o/arn]  Tftwr  wAff  had.     And  I  read  with 
|\alckenaer  Jf  &v,  instead  of  in  if.     Sec  his  note. 

KCipi-J]  A  pubUc  crier.     Herodotus  omils  one  circumstancp,  which 

ltpp«ars  to  me  iniportanl,  us  showing  wllh  how  ranch  decorum  iht^e 

liales  were  conducted.     They   were  carried  on   under   the  inspcc- 

[tion-of  the  magistrates,  and  the  tribunal  which  took  cognizance  of 

'•daltery'  also  took  charge  of  the  marriages   of  the  young  women. 

Three    men'    who    were    respected  for  their  virtue,  and  who    had 

Ixen  raised  to  the  head  of  (heir  tribes,  conducted  the  marriageable 

girls  to  the  Bsicmhly,  and   sold  ihcm  by  the  voice  of  ihe  public 

[  crier. 

Xpit#r0i<]  A  woman  who  should  bring  them  a  dowry.  I  have 
followed  the  correction  of  Reiske.     See  Wesscling's  note. 

A  little  further  on,  we  read  in  xhv  text,  it  yaj>  *'}  oi  tliXSoi  6  ciipwf. 
Uobody  has  yet  expUincd  to  us  what  (his  we  means.  Wyttenbach,  who 
thinks,  and  not  anreasonably,  that  the  text  is  corrupt,  suspeela  that  wo 
should  correct-'^  <m(  yap  iit^iX.6tH  i  I'l^vl.  '  Qniim  eoini  ad  finctn  jier- 
renissct,  ncgotium  fiiiiisset  vendendnmm  formosissimaruni  prsco. 
Qnura  preeco  vendltione  formosissimas  permcasaet.'  1  ha«e  followed 
,tbis  iolerpretation  in  my  first  edition. 

'O  fiif  rvr  t^AXXttrrm  wafioi]  Thit  law  tp  ivitettf  ritablished.  "  If  the 
cuitom  of  marrying  girls  of  a  fit  age  to  the  highest  bidder  was 
peculiar  to  the  Babylonians,  that  of  buying  the  desired  object  (rom  , 


1 


•  Aniloph.Avpa,  trm,  5lS. 

•Id.  ibid.  «cn.5l4. 

'  PiadsT.  Prtb.  Oi.  i.  vwb.  lo. 


■>Stn\>.  lib.  nl.p.lOai.C,  k  1083.  A. 

•  14.  ibid. 

f  S«l«cUi  Fnactp.  HiMa.  ^  Hi. 
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her  father  wu  mort  ^n'eral.  It  wat  in  practice  ftmongst  the  Gr«e1c«, 
amongst  the  Trujftns  and  their  allies,  and  even  amongst  the  god&  ;  for 
the  Greeks,  sndccpeeiolly  the  poets,  ttnagioed  that  whaicrcr  they  did 
waspractised  alaoby  thegods.*  Agamemnon  had  by  Clytemacstra  his 
wite,  a  SOD  named  Orestes,  aodfour  daughters,  Laodicei,  Chrysothe- 
mis,  Iphigenia,  and  Klectra.  (See  the  Scholiast  of  Homer  on  verse  7. 
f>f  the  lirst  Book  of  the  Iliad.)  He  offers  to  give  one  of  his  daughter* 
in  marriage  to  Achilles,  arttihyov,  *  gratis/  without  asking  of  him 
tey  price.  (Bo^  ix.  verse  ]4fi.)  Iphidain&s  bad  given  a  large  aiim 
for  his  wife.  (Book  xiii.  verse  306.)  Otiiryoneus  came  to  the 
siege  of  Troy,  and  pronti*ed  to  repaUe  the  besiegers,  on  condition  tlial 
Priam  should  give  bim  his  daughter  Cassandra  in  marriage,  gratis, 
kvathvov.  (Boole  X71.  verse  178.  190.)  Boros  bad  given  lo  Pcleat 
a  large  sum  of  money  for  his  daughter  Polydora,  vipttv  art^iata  thva. 
(Book  XXII.  verse  473.)  Hector,  lo  obtain  Andromache,  had  given  a 
large  sum  to  Eelion  her  father.  (Odyssey,  Book  vii.  vecse  318.)  Vulcan 
paid  largely  to  Jupiter  for  the  privilftge  of  marrying  bis  daughter 
Venus ;  she  became  unfaithful  to  htm,  he  delected  her  with  Mars, 
eangbt  her  together  with  her  lover  in  a  net,  and  would  not  loose 
them  till  Jupiter  had  returoed  all  that  be  bad  received  for  her." 
Bellahgeb. 

If  the  reader  wishes  for  farther  information  as  to  this  custom,  he 
may  consult  my  nou  on  the  sev«olh  Book  of  tbe  Retreat  of  the  Teo 
Tboonod,  Vol.  It.  p.  200. 

Oft  fi^iTM  ruv  yt  himtiXfvt  iii/[  S'o  longer  tubtiati.  Strabo  speaks 
«ftbe  tame  castom,  but  without  observing  that  to  bis  lime  it  was 
discontinued.     See  Book  xvi.  p.  1032.  A. 

Karafopfnti*  ra  BifXtK  fhya]  Who  doti  not  jn-oitHute  hit  daugk' 
lert.  f^tephens  thought  that  there  was  an  error  in  the  text,  and  that 
we  should  read,  *  This  cuntoin  was  wisely  established,  to  pre- 
reot  any  insults  which  might  have  been  offered  to  tbe  girls,  and  to 
prevent  their  being  carried  to  any  other  city;  but  ilhas  not  continued 
down  lo  our  time.* 

I  think  with  Wesseling,  that  the  text  is  ver;  well  as  it  is:  if  we 
were  to  alter  it  according  to  the  suggesiton  of  Stephens,  that 
would  pointedly  contradict  what  our  historian  had  said  a  little  before, 
TIE.  that  the  inhabitants  of  otlter  cities  might  buy  the  girls  if  they 
plttscd.  The  pour  people  in  Babylon  preferred  prostituting  their 
daughters,  as  did  the  Lydiang, '  and  makjog  a  protit  of  it  themselves, 
to  selling  ihem  in  another  country,  where  they  mighl  have  beea  ill- 
trealed. 

CXCVIl.  Tmi  K^ftvonas  . . ,  trfopiomit]    Tluy  earry   tht  tkk. 


Iliti.  tik  U.  rei*.  I4U.  tSB. 


*  Knodot.  fib.  i.  ^  juiv. 
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NOTES.  ON  HERODOTl'S. 


I  Slrabo  *  laya  the  same  thing :  "  Tlicy  expoM  their  sick  in  the  cmts- 
vayg,  aoU  iuquire  of  the  passengers  if  they  know  any  remedy  for 
the  diteMC.  No  onu  ii  malicious  enough  to  refuse  his  advice  if  he 
can  b«  of  any  use." 

Wc  may  hero  perceire  Uie  first  faint  dawn  of  iho  medical  science. 
Syrianus*  imagines  that  the  science  of  medicine  first  began  in  Egypt, 
with  persons  who,  having  any  ailment  in  any  part  of  their  bodies, 
wrote  down  the  remedies  from  which  Lhuy  had  i-xpt-'rieoccd  relief. 

CXCVUI.  KoraytStJ^iw]  To  purify  thanttlrtt.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  legislator  who  prescribed  these  purifications,  wished 
10  gtvo  a  high  idea  of  chastity,  in  a  climate  where  it  is  so  dtfficitU 

[to  practise  il.  If  such  were  his  intention,  it  was  undoubtedly  laod- 
!>]<.  I  am  equally  pleased  with  the  aiiawer  ofTheano,'  wife  of 
igcrras,  to  some  one  who  asked  her.  how  long  it  reijuired  to 
purify  a  woman  who  hud  just  risen  from  3  man's  couch.  She  is  pure 
itnmedi;ilely,  replied  she,  if  it  be  her  husband  ;  if  another  man,  never. 
CXCIX.  ho0vXwwloto,]  Tie  habyltmiaHn,  Sfe.  If  this  custom  be 
bostile  tomornls,  it  is  no  less  at  variance  with  modern  usages,  But  th«t 
ctrcumslanre  does  not  consiiuite  n  reason  for  reproaching  Herodotus 

[Ss  the  promulgator  of  a  falsehood.  This  author  had  been  to  Babylon, 
ftnd  hiid  been  an  oculir  witness  of  it.  Jeremiah  had,  s\  century  before, 
ipoken  of  it.  Strabo,  who  is  as  failbful  an  historian  as  he  is  an  exact 
geographer,  has  subsequently  mentioned  it:  and  it  would  be  rather 
presuming,  were  we,  two  thousand  years  afterwards,  to  insinuate  a 
doubt  as  to  the  fact.     But  to  proceed  to  some  details. 

1  have  observed,  Id  the  course  of  these  notes, '  that  the  temples  of 

'the  ancients  were  not  like  ours.     They  comprised  courts,  groves, 

[pieces  of  water,  sometimes  pieces  of  cottivaled  land  for  the  support 
of  the  priests,  and  lastly,  llic  temple,  properly  so  called,  into  which 
DO  one  but  the  priest  could  enter.  The  whole  was  enclosed  by  a.  wall, 
■nd  was  termed  ro  Upor, '  the  sacred  place.'    The  grove  was  called 

>W(i«:  the  piece  of  land,  rifttntt,  and  the  temple  itself,  raAt.  U  was 

Lin  the  open  space  near  tlie  temple,  in  the  rffitwot,  lUal  the  women 
l»f  Babylon  waited  to  be  solicited.  The  priesu,  who  did  not  admit 
men  into  the  temple  itself,  doubtless  would  not  have  allowed  the  wo- 
men there.  Herodotus  s.iys,  that  ihey  remained  scaled  on  the  piece 
l»f  ground  which  formed  part  of  the  enclosure  consecrated  to  Venus, 
tf  rtfiiytt'Afiniirris.  Strabo*  eiprewea  himself  in  like  terms,  roi 
rtfiirwf  aTayiiyiiv,  *  having  led  her  out  from  the  piece  of  ground.' 


•Str»b.lib.  Ki).  p.  !•)%  A.  Mcni.  ■Uii.  |N  3X3. 

*  SytitJ*.  in  Commtalftni*  «tl  H«nna'        '  8t«  sbovf,  tliC  &<!  noM  on  i  dusl. 
•(n«n,  p.  IT.  kftd rbrwlwrc. 

•-  DIoern.  Uiin.  lh  FyttMSor.  1U>-  «>>•        '  ^nb.  lib.  xwl  p.  1061.  C. 
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Thin  brinfTfl  me  tn  an  objection  mis«d  by  Voltaire,  who  remarks:' 
*'  [tmust  certainly  have  been  a  rare  fefttival,  and  a  preciotu  devotion, 
to  sec  dealers  in  cumcls  and  burscB  Bock,  togvtlivt  into  ihe  cliurcbce. 
and  desceod  Trom  tbeir  Main,  to  have  intercourae,  before  ihe  altar, 
with  th«  principal  Indies  of  the  city." 

To  this  may  be  answered,  1,  It  appears  from  Herodotus,  that  the 
women  did  not  wait  in  tlie  temple,  properly  so  caUcd.  2.  Our  his- 
torian has  himself  anticipated  tlie  objection  of  Voltaire,  by  saying, 
that  the  men  took  out  oftbe  consecrated  precinct,  1!/^  mu  tpov,  the 
women  that  pleased  them.  Strabo*  affirms  the  same  thing;:  auyyivt- 
ratAvwSfy  row  rtfiiyovt  dxaynywy :  "  He  has  cuniniercu  with  her,  after 
having  laken  her  onl  of  the  sacred  enclosure." 

"  But,"  continues  M.  d«  Voltaire, '  "can  so  Infumons  a  practice 
have  rorm«d  part  of  the  civil  policy  n{  any  peopk  ?  Could  the  magis- 
trates of  one  of  (he  greatest  cilies  in  the  world  have  maintained  such 
a  regulation  ?  Could  the  husbands  have  conacMitcd  to  the  prostitution 
of  their  wives?  That  cannot  be  true,  which  is  contrary  to  nature." 

Hiii  shainefut  practice  was  in  all  probability  eitabltshcd  amongst 
the  Babylonians,  before  they  became  a  clvilitcd  people.  It  became 
afterwards  a  point  of  their  religion.  The  mag^istrates,  as  superstitious 
as  the  rabble,  would  hiivc  esteemed  it  a  rrime  to  abolish  it ;  and  tho 
less  credulous  amongst  ihem  were  doubtless  restrained  from  ao  ex- 
pression of  their  opinion  by  the  force  of  popular  prejudice. 

M,  de  Voliaire  proceeds  to  insist'  on  the  jealousy  of  the  Oriental 
nations  ;  but  I  will  answer  him  in  the  terms  which  he  himself  uses  in 
his  Questions  sur  KEncyclop^die,  .Art.  tirathtiuint,  that  superstition 
reconciles  all  soru  of  contradictions. 

Jeremiah  clearly  enough  alludes  to  this  custom  in  the  letter  which 
be  writes  to  the  JewK,  who  were  about  to  be  led  captive  to  Babylon.* 
*  Mulivret  autem  circumdats  funibus  in  viis  svdcnt  succendentes 
ossa  olivaruiD.  Cum  autem  aliqua  ex  ipsis  attracta  ab  eliquo  trans- 
eunte  dormienl  cam  eo,  proximBo  suae  exprobrut  quod  ea  non  sit  digoa 
babita,  .tioui  ipsa,  nequc  funis  ejus  diruptus  sit.' 

By  these  women  encircled  with  cords,  we  may  understand  those 
who,  as  Herodotus  relates,  sat  in  the  alleys  of  Uiu  sacred  precinct, 
enclosed  with  cords ;  or  perhaps  the  prophet  meant  to  suy,  that  their 
beads  were  bound  with  cords,  as  both  Stiabo  and  Herodotus  assert./ 

Btft,  however  this   may    be,  I  know  of  no   historical  fact  that 


■•  Voltair«,  l*hi!(»opbH  da  VHkiom, 
p.  SB. 

*  K(nb.  lib.  tti.  p.  1081.  C. 

^fl3. 


<<  Qveuions  nu  I'ZtxytiaftAk,  Alt. 
BAsrt.. 
*  U«nich.  cli*p.  ti.  vtne*  43,  4S. 
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i^lfMkn  bittor  nUbliihod.  or  of  wtitch  «•  bare  Im«  mma  to  AaJbL 
t^i  Ml  int  •iidi!  iho  i lupi ltd  Aataclef  of  Jerfmiih,  ssd  cuDnder  ktn 
u  •  (trnfiiitii  luthor.  Hi*  Icftiacia;  is  open  to  no  latptcioc.  He 
ipok*  of  >  ti"R«  «<!')  kaowD  io  bis  ume,  to  a  people  who  were  aboat 
to  bi  •jrv-wiltietiea  of  ii,  and  who.  U  it  were  false,  would  bare  it  ia 
Ibatr  power  fornmlljr  lo  contntlict  him,  and  would  loae  all  coafiiieace 
in  liltn,  n  conM^occ  which  it  was  to  much  bit  iaiereat  to  reiaia. 

Jotwml^  wrote  a  ccntory  and  a  half  previoni  lo  Herodotot:  tbey 
labatjiud  oonBlriM  ytrj  distaiit  from  each  other;  they  had  been 
lirouftbl  tip  in  diffiErent  principlet,  aod  their  modes  of  tbisking  aod 
ibeir  religion  were  altogether  oppoiite.  Jeremiah  wrote  in  Hebrew, 
and  lltrodotut  in  Greek:  the  Utter  could  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
wriltttct  or  the  former;  in  the  litii  place,  becaose  he  did  net  nnder- 
itaod  lite  language  in  wliieb  thej  were  ■ritlen ;  in  the  second,  if  be 
bad  ao]p  knowledge  whatever  of  the  Jewish  oatioo,  a  peo|^e  limited  in 
iiaikbtrs  and  ia  a  state  of  ilaTcry,  waf  not  likely  to  excite  his  curi- 
Otilj  ;  and  in  the  third  place,  the  letter  of  Jeremiah,  written  only  for 
the  captires,  was  Dot  likely  to  transpire.  Yet  both  the  prophet  and 
the  biatoriuii  agree  in  their  accoanu  of  this  disgracefol  custom. 

If  these  proofi  be  not  sufficient,  what  shall  we  believe,  of  which 
«l  bava  not  been  eye-wiioeises? 

To  this  may  be  added,  that  customs  nearly  aimilar  sabsisted  in 
other  cities.  The  niarritd  women  and  the  girls'  proililuted  them- 
selves in  honor  of  Venui,  ai  Heliopolis  ia  Phfenicia.  Conslaotine 
abolitbed  this  practice,  which  bad  aubsisted  down  to  liis  time. 
SooralOT  enters  into  minute  details  of  it.  "  I  do  not  kitow,"  says 
hi.'  "  what  legislator  Ihe  Hvliopolitans  had  in  the  beginoing  of  their 
policy,  nor  what  were  hii  morals;  we  may  form  some  judgment  of 
them  however  from  those  of  t>i«  city.  One  of  their  laws  ordaint  4 
eotnmunity  of  the  women,  which  renders  the  lot  of  children  very 
tinrarlain,  as  it  ii  impniiiible  lo  know  who  are  their  fjihers,  or  to 
whom  Ihcy  belong.  They  prostituted  their  daughters  to  the  strangers 
who  poised  through   their  city.     Conttantine  abolivhed  this  custom, 

which  had  subsisted  from  the  moit  remote  time* He  also  destroyed 

the  temple  of  Vcnui  at  Aphaca,  near  Leb&aoo,  where  similar  di»< 
orders  were  romraitled." 

The  next  note  gives  another  example,  from  Valeriui  Maximuf. 
This  not*  had  been  long  written,  when  a  Diiserlation  on  the  Attri' 
butes  of  Vcnut,  by  M.  I'Abb^  de  la  Chau,  fell  into  my  hands. 
This  author,  wishing  no  doabt  to  pay  bis  court  to  Voltaire,  has 


■  EiHctiii  Vila  ComtftatinL  lib.  iiLcaii.        *  Soou.  Uuto.  Ecclensrt.  lib.  i.  csi>< 
iTiiL  p.  OlS.  ivUi.  Vol.  ii.  p.  48. 
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nnturcH  to  attack  the  Bccount  giTCD  by  Herodotus,  in  a  manner  not 
Tcry  contpliroenlHry  lo  tho&e  who  think  with  that  historian.  Vie 
might  perhaps  excuse  iho  imposing  and  presumptuous  tone  id  which 
h«  decides,  i(  he  could  but  give  any  plausit-le  reason  in  support  of 
bis  opiuioa.  I  may  ventuie  to  assert  that  he  does  uot  brin|^  lorward 
the  shadow  of  one,  uulesa  we  admit  aa  auch  the  fiible  of  the 
PropAlidea,  who  were  the  first  that  prostituted  themselves,  as  Ovid 
says,  compelled  hy  the  anger  of  Venus,  1  cantiul  but  admiru  the 
•agacity  of  M.  de  la  Chau,  who  sapiently  opposes  fable  to  history  ; 
and  who  seriously  prefer*  a  poet  thai  wrote  professedly  on  the 
mythology  of  liis  country,  to  grave  and  reputed  historians,  who 
spared  no  research  ia  the  pursuit  of  tmth. 

Tltr  btoy  Mt/Xtrra]  Tht  goideu  MglUta,  Mylitla,  or  Myli- 
dath,  is  a  Chaldaic  term,  which  Scaliger  inierpreu  by  *  genitrix,' 
ooe  of  the  epttheu  of  Venus.  Hcsychius  had  an  eye  to  this  when 
he  interpreted  the  word  MvXijrav  by  these  words,  rvf  Oipaviar  'Av- 
vvpio*.  "  The  Assyrians  give  the  name  of  Mylitta  to  Venus  Ccetestis.'' 
Her  temple  was  called  Succoth  Benoth,  the  temple  of  Venus,  or 
ralber  the  tenl  of  the  girls,*  on  account  of  the  custom  that  was 
observed  there.  Succoth  signifies  '  a  tent'  or  '  house.'  St.  £ucher, 
bishop  of  Lyons,  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  4lh  Book  of  Kings, 
chap.  26.  *  Viri  Babylonii  feceruot  Succoth,  id  est,  labernacula 
Benoth.  Et  melius,  ni  fallur,  facerel  interpres,  si  Succoth  LatinA  in 
tabernscula  verleret,  et  nomen  idolt  Benoth  absolute  ponerel.'  See 
Thom.  ReineiiuB  de  Punicl  Linguil,  cap.  viii.  ^  xxvtii.p.  35. 

Sicca  Veneria,  about  120  miles  distant  from  Carthage,  was  a 
Pbovoician  colony:  and  it  ia  highly  probable  that  the  Pliwniciana 
might  have  learned  the  worship  of  this  divinity  from  the  Babyloniaoa. 
Not  only  Succoth  but  Siccoth  weic  terras  nppUed  to  the  temple, 
the  latter  of  which  approaches  very  nearly  to  Sicca.  Thus  Sicca 
Voarris  signified  the  tenia  of  Vonns.  There  was  in  thai  oity  b 
teinpJe  lo  this  goddess,  in  which  were  practised  the  same  rites  as  in 
that  of  Mjilitta  at  Babylon.  'SIccsb*  voim,  fauum  est  Veneris  ia 
quod  se  natrons  cooferebant,  atque  indi  procedentes  ad  qunstum, 
dotes  corporis  injuria  contrabebant,  hoocsta  mmiri^m  tain  inbooe&lo 
vinculo  conjugia  junctuite.' 

It  waa  probably  this  temple  which  gave  name  to  the  town. 

Ti  hi  ofiyirpior  fiiya96t  iari  ogov  Ji-J  Jhietrer  trifling  maif 
b*  th(  ittn.  We  find  in  a  Ms.  of  the  Royal  Library,  to  &pyi>ptow 
fiil/adot  «#rt  inrUt',  which  is  an  lonism  for  ovgyovc,  '  quutulum- 


•  SeiAim,  An  IMa  Sjiiia.  ijaiaca*  it        *  Valor.  ManiB<  Ilk  ii.  car>  vi  ^  s«> 
cap.  rii.  p.  tU.  p.  lei. 
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cnnqne.'    Herodotns  nea  tlie  same  expression,   Book  ii.  \  ?ixtt. 

«I  roikvy  tj^iifiSt  tl  cni  wrofiy  Tairnv  r)}i'  \Cfpiiy,  '  if  it  suuwed  ever  so 
littla  in  this  couutry,*  &c. 

'ILvtajfti  a  rijt  Kvrpov]  In  tome  parts  of  the  Ulc  of  Ct/prus- 
Atheneeus'  says,  thai  the  inhKbiUtnls  of  the  Ulc  of  Cyprus  devoted 
Ihfir  daughters  to  thn  profession  of  conrtetans.  The  reader  may  also 
refer  to  what  Mourxius  '  lias  related  of  the  iiihabitatkU  of  Aaiatlioutfa 
and  of  Paphos. 

CC.  Otipwavrts  alip'vucri  ttpoi  ^Xiof]  -Drff  thrm  in  tht  jiMn,  &!c. 
Arrisn'  speaks  of  a  certain  people  of  Asia  called  Ichtliyopha^i,  who 
ftte  the  most  tender  fish  raw,  and  who,  like  the  Babylonian  tribes, 
dried  the  harder  ones  in  the  sun,  reduced  tliem  to  powder,  and  made 
of  them  a  sort  of  bread  or  cake. 

CCI.  IrvOiKuv]  Scj/thiani.  Arrian ''  says,  thai  llie  Muisa^lea 
vere  Scythiuus  by  nation.  Diodgrus  Siculus  advances  the  lanic  fact. 
"  Cynis,"  says  lie, '  "  made  an  cxpediiioti  into  Scytliia.  The  queen 
of  the  Scythians  beat  him,  made  him  prisoner,  and  tied  htm  to  a 
.•take." 

ecu.  ^Tiftaat . . ,  Ttteap&mvTo]  Fertjf  moulht.    What  our  histo- 
rian relates  of  the    Araxes,  will   apply  in  ni^ay  particulars  to  the 
Wolgx,  w-bicli  falls  into  the  Cutpian  sea  by  inany  iiioulhii,  encircling 
•evcral  considerable  islands.    But  this  river  ncitbci  can  nor  does 
come  frum  the  Matianian  mouDtaioB.    Herodotus  speaks  thus,  only 
because  there  being*  two  rivers  called  Araies,  which  both  flow  into  tlic 
[Caspian  sea,  he  confounds  one  with  tliu  other,  though  their  niuuibs 
are  nearly  seven  decrees  apart.     M.  de  St.  Croix,  who  holds  a  distin- 
•  guisbed  place  amoEigst  the  (irst-rale  literati,  thinks  that  there  is  but 
|4>nc  Araxes,  which  takes  its  source  in  mount  Aboa,  and  falls  into  the 
[Caspian  sea  at  the  39(h  deg^rec  of  latitude,  opposite  the  little  island 
Kuri    To  render  his  position  more  probable,  he  supposes^  thai 
MtMagetvt  had  matle  incursicns  to  its  borders,  and  that  it  was 
repel  them  that  Cyrus  fought  that  bnlUc  in  which  he  lust  his  life. 
'But  unfortunately  for  this  conjecture,  the  narratioD  of  flerodotua 
E«bKiliiiely  contradicu  it.     It  appears  that  Cyrus,  intoxicated  with 
iccess,  wished  to  unite  the  country  of  the  Massagetes  to  his  other 
doEuinions.     This  country  was  beyond  the  Araxes  or  Wol^ ;   and 
it  was  there  that  the  fouuder  of  the  Persian  monarchy  perished. 

*  AUicn.  UripooMph.  1.  xii.  p.  (16.  B.  ■Mct.ii.etsii.cap.  xiru;«e<ct.  iLrii.clpas. 

^       ^J'l"'-  '''•-  '■  ''"P-  "!'■  *'  1'.  situ. 

'-  »  Arrira.  Inilic,  r«p,  «xii,  p.  OOO.  tcci.  •  Diodor.  Sicul.  Vk,  ii.  |  sKt.  Vol.  i,  p. 

n.Miil.  isB. 

'Aninn,  dc    Kcivctlitiartc   AJcuiidri,  /Mimnitc   tax    le   Couis  dv    TAiku* 

tiUiv.  tap.ivi.  |>.MNI;Mi:t.  *i.p.SMi  vtda  Cyns,p.  109. 
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If  ihe  battle  bad  talten  place  upon  Uie  borders  Of  the  Armeiiiaii 
Anixes,  wbj  should  the  Maisagette,  after  their  victory,  Laro  aban- 
doned sn  eic«lleiit  country,  their  poisetsion  of  which  no  one  was 
ID  a  condition  to  dispute  ?  Why  should  they  have  relumed  within 
their  ancient  limits?  This  is  a  point  which  defies  (^xplanation.  By 
supposing  two  livers  Arazes,  which  Herodotus  may  hare  confoandcd, 
all  IB  cleared  up.  It  was  only  by  mistake  that  our  hiatoriao  ^ve 
the  oanie  of  Araxes  to  the  Kurqpean  river  ;  it  was  called  Hba.  This 
name,  which  greatly  resembles  Aras,  or  Era*,  by  which  the  river  of 
Armenia  was  known,  has  occasioned  the  error.  M.  dc  St.  Croix 
explained  with  much  erudition  and  sagacity  the  course  of  the  Arme- 
nian Araxes  and  of  the  Cyrus,  in  a  memoir  read  to  the  Academy  of 
the  Iklles  LetUet  in  1789.  It  has  been  inserted  iti  a  work  entitled, 
*  Memoire*  Historiques  et  G^ographiques  sur  les  Pays  situ^s  cntrc  la 
mer  Notre  ct  la  mer  Caipieune,'  in  4to.  and  which  jnitly  deserrca 
an  attentive  pernsal.  See  mj  Geographical  Table,  at  the  word 
Araxes. 

jlia  KaOapoi]  By  a  clean  canal.  The  cleanoc&s  of  thin  canal  is 
opposed  to  the  thirty-nine  others,  whose  waters  passed  ibroogli 
marshy  and  muddy  lands  before  they  reached  the  sea. 

Tji  Mf^ji]  IVUA  the  tther.  Herodotus  distinguished  but  two 
teas,  the  Caspian  and  the  Atlantic  or  Ocean,  of  which  the  Meditcr* 
raaean,  according  to  him,  formed  a  part.  The  Caspian  sea  has  no 
communication  with  tlie  Northeni  Ocean,  as  Strabo, '  Pomponius 
Mela,*  Pliny/  Pionysius  Periegeles,'  &c.  believed.  Our  modern 
travellers  have  put  the  remark  of  Herodotus  beyond  a  doubt. 
Ptotemy  asaerts,'  on  the  credit  of  Eualathius,  that  the  circuit  of 
it  may  be  performed  on  foot:  which  agrees,  adds  this  Archbishop, 
with  what  Herodotus  says  of  it.  Aristotlf^  and  Diodonis  Sicnlui' 
arc  of  the  same  opinion.  See  the  Dissertation  of  M.  Bonamy  in  the 
Hcmoira  of  the  Academy  of  the  Belles  Lettrcj,  Vol.  xxv.  p.  43.  and 
following^. 

CCIII.  'Eouva  litttot]  U*  length  it  equal  to,  ifc-  According  to  the 
map*  attached  to  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy,  the  Caspian  sea  stretchea 
(torn  eaat  to  west.  Isaac  Vosiius  '  and  Cellarius  *  were  of  the  same 
opinion.     The  latter  observes,  that  Herodotus  has  ascertained   iti 


■  Suit.  bb.  si.  p.  ns.  A. 

*  FsnpoB.  Mel^  Ub.  iii.  cap.  v.  Vol.  i. 
p.  Ms. 

'  Ptia.  Ubtpr.  Nstsr.  lib.  ri.  cip.  zUL 
Vol.  i.  p.  SIO.  tin.  9. 

'  Dmmjtb.  rcnag.  OrUa  Dcacripl.  *mi. 
48.  el  MO.  p.  10  >  at  *«r»,  T19  tx.  mta. 
p.  1S8. 

'  EuHsUu  ad  Dionya.  Pmr«.  ten.  46- 


Her.  No. 


p.  11.  col.  S.  C«afM.  p.  IBS.  eoL  I. 

/  AraUL  Mefaorologic  Ub.  u.cftp.i,p> 
ISO.  c. 

(  Dfgdar.  SicuL  Ub.  ivin.  ^  r.  Vol.  ii. 
p.»l. 

*  liMd  VoMfi  ObMmdknca  m1  Pon- 
poaiiu*  Hvlsa,  Ub,  Bi.  cu.  v-  p-  7W- 

'  NMUaOrbu  Auiqii,T«ikp.»74. 
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leogth  /roni  eait  lo  wesl,  and  iu  breadth  from  ooitli  to  south;  bat 
I  find  nothtDg  of  that  sort  m  our  ftulhor.  The  discovcrteK  made  by 
order  of  the  Czar  I'ctcr  the  Grentf  have  ascertained  that  the  i^rcatesl 
length  of  this  sea  is  from  south  to  nonh.  The  reader  may  lefcr  to 
the  elaborato  mapa  which  M.  Ddisic  published  in  1724. 

CCV[.  Kai  4/<'<u  at^tv  ipiuy  a^orras  rw>-  irep  &ftj(pfntv]  Hekald 
US  tran^uiUy  reign  orer  our*.  All  tlietrsiDDliitors  into  modem  tongues 
han  followed  the  LatiD  version,  which  is  incorrect.  '  Et  nos  sine 
jSmium  quorum  sumus  principes  esse.'  They  have  imagined  that  <if^Mi' 
was  put  fot  a^p, '  tioium.'  They  are  mistaken  ;  optuy  is  the  parti- 
ciple of  bpiv,  which  the  loniuns  say  for  bptiu,  '  video.'  This  lutn  of 
phrase  ipiup  &riJ^tp  is  very  common  lioLh  with  Herodotus  »nd  oilier 
writers.  In  tlic  same  Book,  ^  lxxx.  ovk  ufiytrtii  rny  ihiv  air^* 
ipivy,  *  he  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  it;'  speakings  of  the  terror  of 
the  horse  at  the  sight  of  the  camel.  Book  ti.  ^  xxxvii.  m&/tatis  vi 
ipits  ebii  bftiavres  d»'^ojTai,  '  the  priests  dare  not  even  look  at,  &c.* 
Gregory,  archbishop  of  Corinth,  had  noticed  that  the  lonians  say 
ipitt  for  ip&v. 

CCVIII.  rytufiai  fUif  avTRi]  0/  thetf  two  opposite  optnioiu,  Sfe. 
I  have  adopted  the  reading  of  Wesseling,  which  appeared  to  me 
most  consistent  with  prohabihty.  See  his  Dotc. 

Kara  vrivxen  rpwra]  According  to  the  convention.  The  Greek 
has,  '  she  had  at  itrat  promised.'  Kara  is  ustd  by  the  loniaas 
ID  the  place  of  KaBa.  We  shatt  find  several  examples  of  it  in  the 
sequel. 

T|t  iatvrovw<uil . . .  r^v 0aaiXritrif  ihiiMni]  Cyrus  dtclared  hiM  ton,  Sfe. 
Whan  the  kings  of  Persia'  were  going  on  any  expedition,  it  was 
their  custom  to  numu  their  successor,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  con- 
fusion that  might  arise  from  their  dying  without  having  done  so. 

CCiX.  Kai  volte  oKois  iwthf  iyit  r&be  Karaarpeiiitifityot  f\$t  ^hfi, 
£f  fUH  taraorijagt  riy  waiia  ft  ?A<yxof]  Zh)  not  fail  to  prrsent  your 
ton  to  wu.  "  It  is  clear  that  in  is  but  a  useless  repetition  of  okms,  and 
thot  we  muBt  ucccssarily  suppress  one  of  these  particles.  I  should 
feel  inclined  to  change  the  second  to  vHr.  £wf  ftei  caratmiffjjc  roy 
wdiia.  Thucydidcs,  who  often  alTecte  to  imitate  Herodotus,  says. 
Book  lit.  ^  XXXIV.  AoTt,  tjy  fi^iy  itpioKOV  ^^rp>  "^^i*'  airoy  ca* 
raarfiattY  it  ro  rn^"'  "•'►■  *■**  v-yiti.  It  is  nearly  in  the  same  sense 
that  Sophocles  ((Edip.  Col.  verse  009.)  says. 


"  Ot  y&p  wot'  i!£e»  rlfrht  rfis  \ii(xtt,  wpir  Sc 
Kriyas  ivapytu  tevp'  iftoi  vr^«|i>  Hytty- 

*  8c»llf<rr.  Pitjlcgomen.  in  Bmtndit.  Teoipoi.  Brinooi  de  Ragso.  Pen.  i.  9. 
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"  We  might  likewise  read,  in  a  sense  somewtiat  diOeient,  but  not 
less  agreeable  to  reason,  Kamffrpeij^/jo'cif,  SXQut  iKtl  </&$,  f/iol  eo- 
ravn^sift  rif  watia.  This  would  sig:nif]f ,  '  when  I  shall  have  returned 
Bafc  and  sound/  »i  the  first  aigniKes,  '  lake  measures  to  present  to 
me,  when  I  shall  return,  your  son  safe  and  sujod.'  In  Book  it, 
^  cxxiv,  we  And,  &  hi  ifrefXign,  fir  pwt  Awoyo^rnir^:  aod  ia  Book  iv. 
S  LXSri.  cH^aro  . . .  .  flv  a£t  cai  iyt^t  A-xoraffriiv^  k.  r.  \."     CoKAT. 

These  corrections  arc  ing;enious;  but  they  appear  to  me  useless. 
Though  one  of  these  articles  ia  supcrflaous,  we  must  not  suppress 
cither  of  them.  Xenophoti,  Cynpeed.  lib.  viii.  cap.  iii.  6  it.  thus 
expresses  himself:  vficv  Ai^i^tpavKat  oUth*  biabmi  ^  craxdif,  cvdvt  ^re- 
^rXciro   TUP  tit  ri^i'  iliXaaiy  Srtift  (t(i    KoXXiara  iiiaina  tiei ,    Perhaps 

Herodotus  has  used  the  panicle  in,  because  Karuerijvyt  would  h&ve 
stood  too  far  off  the  particle  oKut,  by  which  it  is  governed. 

CCXI.  Oi  ii  Utpaat  iweXdovrn]  The  Pertiaus  came  upon  t&rm. 
Strabo"  asserts,  that  Cyrus  employed  against  the  Sacn  the  same 
stratagem  that  he  used  against  the  Massagetto.  This  gec^apher  ham 
followed  the  account  of  Cteaias.  See  the  extract  from  bis  Ilbtoty  of 
Persia,  by  Photius,  ^  in. 

CCXII.  ^oXwtfai]  JJff  the  charm.  "  The  Greek  has  ^oAiAoas. 
TKomas  Gate  having  found  in  a  Ms.  of  the  College  of  Eton  tttikif 
aai,  would  hare  us  reud  i^Xtttrai:  but  in  Ihia  verb,  the  middle  voice 
alone  is  used."     Valckekaeo. 

TfMTiifioittht  row  vrparov]  The  third  of  my  armt/.  The  Greek  Imi  rpi- 
nglopiit  ro5  trrpaTou  icarvfli^aat.  "Xfipi'Siu  is  ofleii  found  with  tbe 
dulive,  but  huBvi^Sm  seldom  governs  that  cose.  Sophocles,'  how- 
ever, furnisiics  me  with  an  example  of  it :  roli  aeU  ixetnv  KaBvflfiiSwr, 
'  insulting  to  your  grief.' 

!i*n6tnv]  The  nvereign  lord.  The  title  of  despot,  a  supremo  ruler, 
wa»  given  indtaciiminately'to  all  the  gods.  See  Book  vu,  ^  v.  tiolQ 
3.  in  which  I  have  corrected  a  mistake  of  Father  Bmmoi.  It  was 
moreover  peculiar  to  the  Sun,  who  was  trb  God  '  par  excellence/ 
o  %tui.  The  Egyptians  invoked  him  under  this  name  in  ibeic 
prayers:*  J  ^#Tora''HAie,  rat  0(u  Turrti^  ui  r^y  fwy*'  roit  iyQfMima 
iiiTtt :  "  O  Sun,  soverdga  Lord,  and  you,  Gods,  who  have  girea 
life  to  men."  Sec  the  Dissertation  of  Gilbert  Cooper  on  llarpocra* 
tes,  p.  113. 

*H  fi^r  ai  ryu,  roi  uTXi|ffTOi'  rovTa,  aif*<trat  KOpimt]  Yet,  I  will  glut 
you  vtiA   blood.    This  expression  Ji  ftifr  has  been  noticed  in  the 


<•  Smrii.  lib,  X).  p.  tM.  A,  B. 

'  S«|ttiad.  Aiu  HutioppborM,  tm. 


'  Pttqifajr.ile  AbtUnuUik  »b  cm  Ani- 
mal, lib.  It.  4  I.  p,  m. 
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B^oKdogiMin  Magnum,  (p.  416.  line  49.)    Sylburgius  wat  tnistaVcn 
in  foocying  tliat  the  passage  liad  reference  lo  that  in  ^  ccxiv. 

CCXIV.  Tijy  Rifxv  nXtvrvv  rov  fiiav]  Tht  death  of  Cyrtu  ii  dtj- 
/trmtfy  Ttiattd.  Xcnopltc^n  makes  this  prince'  to  die  peoceablv  in 
bit  bed.  This  was  aUo  tlte  opinion  of  Slrabo, '  who  asserts,  that  hit 
tomb  was  thowB  at  Patargada.  l^ucian  *  says,  that  he  was  more 
than  oue  hundred  yean  old  when  he  died,  from  grief  that  Cambyses 
had  cauaftd  the  death  of  the  greater  part  of  his  friends. 

Rollin  has  adopted 'the  accoaal  of  Xenophon.  <*  What  likelihood," 
lays  be,  "  is  there,  that  a  prince  ao  experienced  in  the  art  of  war, 
and  noted  even  more  for  his  prudence  than  for  his  courafre,  should 
thus  have  fallen  into  the  snares  laid  for  him  by  a  woman  ?" 

This  reproach  is  founded  on  the  account  of  Justin.  Herodotas 
speaks  of  no  snares,  but  of  a  victory  obstinately  contended  for,  and 
assorts,  that  it  was  after  a  tremendous  conflict  that  tlie  advaiita{^ 
remained  with  the  Mueiagetee.  But  there  is  another  very  ptauiible 
reason  which  may  be  opposed  to  M.  Rcllin.  *  ' 

What  Herodotus  relates  of  Cyrus,  he  had  learned  from  tW  best 
informed  amongst  the  Persians.  It  would  be  surprising  that,  shortly 
after  tha  death  of  thai  prince,  they  should  have  told  Herodotus  that 
lie  died  in  the  country  of  the  MassB^tee,  and  that  his  body  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  if  that  had  h«en  untrue,  and  if  his  tomb 
existed  in  their  own  country.  We  could  not  be  astonished  that  the 
should  exaggerate  the  exploits  of  the  founder  of  their  monarchy,  for 
whom  they  entertained  a  deep  veneration  ;  but  how  can  we  persuade 
ourselves  that  they  would  propagate  a  false  report,  which  did  soi 
little  honour  to  his  cDemory?  As  to  the  inference  which  may  \»\ 
drawn  from  the  circumstance  of  his  tomb  being  exhibited  at  Pasar-^i 
gada,  as  Strabo  asseru,  it  uiuy  bo  answered  in  tho  same  way  that 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnastus  auBwers  those  who  objeclxid  to  the 
tombs  of  iCneai  which  were  seen  in  different  countries.  This  able 
historian  '  remarks,  that  though  the  body  of  a  hero  can  bo  but  in  one 
place,  yet  many  different  people  might  erect  tombs  to  his  memory,  in 
gratitude  for  benefiU  received,  especially  if  any  of  bis  descendant! 
atill  existed. 

It  might  happen,  however,  that  the  MsssngettB  had  restored  the 
body  of  Cyrus,  or  that  the  PersiaoB  had  found  some  means  of  carry- 
ing it  off;  for  we  can   scarcely  reject  the  testimony  of  Arrian/who 


■  \«nDph.  Cyripicd.  lib.  nil.  cap.vli.  if. 
Sfil. 

*  Strab.  lib.  IT.  p.  loei,  B. 

•  LiH'ian-  Jt  Mi<:ti>l).  ^  »i».  Vol.iil.  pp. 
ai7,  3US. 


'  Uiiloife  Aaci^nne,  Vcil.  i.  p.  J80. 

'  Dionjrt.  IlAticom.  AiliIi].  Kgmut,  Jib. 
Leap.  xUv.p.  41. 

/  Aniuii  Eipcdit.  Alcxnml.  lib.  n.  ^ 
aili.  p.  470. (M  vi\. 
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ujt,  that  at  Putrgadt,  in  the  royal  park  ofCynia,  ibcy  bad  raised 
a  platform  of  itonc,  upon  which  stood  a  atoDe  buildtogf ,  wtlh  to  low 
adoor-wajr*  tliat  a  man  of  middling  atatare  could  scarcely  enter  U; 
that  the  pavement  of  thia  building  vnt  coTercd  with  carpet  of  B«by- 
Ihuu  «unufiu)ture  ;  that  upon  this  carpet  itood  a  bed,  the  feet  of 
which  w«N  of  iuas7  gold,  and  the  cavcringa  of  purpk  ;  and  that  on 
this  bed  waa  placed  the  golden  coffin,  which  contaioed  the  body  of 
Cyrus.  Near  the  place  where  this  lepulchre  waa  shown,  stood  asmall 
building  iuteoded  for  the  reudeoce  of  the  Magi,  to  whom  the  care  of 
th«  body  waa  entrasted.  Sona  aucceeded  their  fotherg  in  thia  em- 
pkfjutnt.  They  received  every  day  a  sheep  and  a  certain  portion  of 
oomaad  wioe;  every  month  a  horse  was  presented  to  tbem,  which 
they  sacrificed  in  honour  of  this  prince.  On  bis  tomb  was  seen  this 
ioacrtptioa,  in  the  Persian  langaage  and  character :  "  Man,  1  am 
Cyrus,  aoD  of  Cambyses ;  I  obtained  the  empire  for  the  Persians,  and 
I  reigned  over  Asia:  envy  not  Uierefore  thia  my  monument." 

CCXV.  '£<rftirA  r«  ofioiipf  rj  'ZxtStKJ  ^opiotntt]  Drat  likt  the  Scy- 
thian*. Strtbo  says*  that  their  garments  are  Fomed  from  the  baric 
of  trees,  because  they  have  uo  cattle.  It  must  have  been  (he  pel- 
licle under  Uiu  bark,  of  which  they  formed  a  sort  of  ciotb.  Casauboa 
haa  a  note  on  this,  in  which  he  cites  the  passage  from  Herodolas, 
hat  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an  alteration.  Instead  of  vfioir\v  ry 
LmStirj,  he  would  have  UK  read  r^Ziip4k'^,  *  like  the  habila  of  the  Seres,' 
instead  of  *  like  the  habits  of  the  Scythiaaa.*  But  he  assigns  no 
reason  for  the  change :  and  besides,  that  thia  reading  is  unauthorised 
by  any  Ms.,  can  w*  tnagioe  that  Herodotus  would  undertake  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Greeks  Ibe  clothingof  the  Massagete,  of  whom  they  knew 
but  little,  by  a  reference  to  that  of  llie  Seies,  of  whom  ihey  knew  still 
leu?  The  Matssgelte  were  reputed  Scythians.  Diodorus  Sicalus,* 
ia  speaking  of  the  Scythians>  says,  "This  nation  increased  gr«atly, 
and  hud  man;  great  men  for  its  rulers."  The  Sacee,  the  Massageta^, 
and  the  Arimaspi  composed  a  part  of  it ;  and  in  the  following  para- 
graph, the  same  author  terms  ibo  queen  who  defeated  Cyrus,  the 
queen  of  the  Scythians. 

Xoyopu]  Sagaria.  The  sagaris  was  an  axe  with  two  blades ;  ibe 
Amasons  carried  a  similar  weapon.' 

CCXVI.  'Ewl  Kotta  ■jQtc^yrat]  But  tkeif  art  raMMwn  aautmgit  Iktm, 
We  should  read  j^avrai  with  the  Ma.  A.  in  the  Royal  Library.  The 
Archbishop  of  Corinth,  in  his  treatise  oo  the  dialects,  remarks,  that 
the  lonians  said  kjgtiorro  (otijfpaorro.    If  the  women  are  common 

■  SMb.  lib,  n.  p.  TBI.  B.  <  Xnopfa.  'Arifi.  lib.  h.  cap.  ir.  b  &. 

*  Diodor.  tSicuL  m>.  iL  (.xlui.  Vol.  L  ih    i>.Sll. 
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tamon^  this  |>cople,  wIit  do  they  marr)',  aad  why  doc3  each  nan 

>have  hut  one  woman  ?  The  sbsurdily  of  this  custom  had  at  firat  led 

me  to  bcliere  that  the  words  ra^irjigt  bi  (t\  «:oi»'(^  x/'^ovrai  should  bu 

rendered  '  but  they  arc  seen  in  public ;'  nnd  1  wis  supported  io  my 

Opinion  by  the  following  pasnage  of  Syneftius,  where  eU  coimj  signiBes 

t^  in  public:'  Tijvwtf'  iy&yKJt  axiro  ypaft/xareio)'  ro  Xaiiopov  tin  Kotvor 

tlErovtvJivciyvMirQ^i'at.  "  There  was  a  necessity  for  reading  in  public, 

i%XiA  before  all  tho  world,  this  defamatory  libel."  fiui  huwuvui  [ibsurd 

Lthis  custom  may  appear,  Herodotus  no  doobt  meant  to  assert  its 

exiatencv,   a«  appears   by   what  follows  :  riit  y^f>  tinQvfxi\ett  yvvmcos 

h\aeaa-fiTTtt    hviffy  , )iiffyrrai    aheuii'.     "  Thc     Maisagclan     ECCS 

nthoiit  fear  the  woman  whom  he  desires."     Strabo  wnderstood  il  in 

'  the  same  sense :  "  Each  man/'  says  he, '  "  marries  but  one  woman  : 
but  ihcy  publicly  make  uku  of  those  of  oibere.     He  who  wishes  to 

^Mtiafy  bis  desires   with  another  woman,  hangs  his  quiver  on   her 

Ichariot,  and  visits  her  without  concealment."  Moreover,  iit\  nairtf,  or 
iUi«r  himtva  in  one  word,  as  we  6nd  in  thc  Ms.  A.  of  thc  Royal 

[  library,  is  never  takcD  in  any  other  sense  in  Herodotus.    See  Book 
IV.  ^  CIV,  ci.XKVi.  cLx.\.\.  Tbvopompus  '  relntes  in  Ibe  63rd  book 

l-of  his  history,  ibftta  community  of  the  women  was  established  by  law 

^amongst  the  Tyrrhenians. 

"  M.Coray  would  have  preferred  the  translation,  'ihcy  each  marry 
a  woman,  and  see  \.cr  in  public'  We  should  read  ir\  iloivw,  says  ibis 
learned  man,  or  at  least  take  evi  auvA  in  the  sense  of  ciri  mtvov,  as 
appears  by  what  follows  :  rqi  ydp  imBvitliati  ....  fiicytra\  d5cMi." 

>•  But,  1.  i  do  not  like  to  <iltcc  the  text,  unless  it  appears  obviously 

tcorntpt.     Therefore  we  must  suffer  jvt  koiv^  to  remain. 

3.  \t  twi  Kowif  can  be  t&kcn  to  mcftn  '  in  public,'  we  are  sure  that 
it  much  more  frequently  meona  '  in  common.'  To  thc  examples 
irhich  1  have  already  cited,  1  may  add  the  following  from  Proeopios  / 
vi^ov  iy^'i^v  I-kI  lanvd  ruTf  yvfaifl  fxlywa^tu  Wipaas.  "He ordained, 

'  by  a  law.  that  amongst  the  Persians  the  women  should  be  in  coio- 

'anon." 

3.  Amongst  the  Massagcttc,  not  only  were  thc  women  in  common, 
but  the  intercourse  with  them  was  carried  on  in  public,  as  it  was 
amongst  thc  Tyrrhenians^  at  least  so  it  should  appear  from  the 
passage  of  Theopompus,  which  I  liavc  quoted  above,  and  which  I 
now  give  al  length.  "  Among  the '  Tyrrhenians,  community  of 
women  is  established  hy  law And  when  they  give  themselves 


■  SyHsii  EfiLit.  Iivii.  p.  S44.  See  aba        '  Frocop.  i!«  Ikllu  Per^o.  lib.  i.  CM>. 

p.StST.  *.p.l4.C. 
»  Sttab.  lib  xi.  p.  TM.  D;  161.  A.  *  AUiea.  lib.  sit.  call.  iti.  p.  £17.  t>. 

'  AtbcD.  lib.  xii.  )••  *iT.  D.  ukI  F. 
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np  U  Lliesc  pleaflurca,  they  do  not  altcinpt  to  conceal  it  from  one 

anuthcr.  Uiougli  sometimes  they  suiiound  their  beds  with  hurdles." 

Tvp^^roit,  «Ni^  vwdftytiv  rat  yvvatnai  ....  d^poSioia^otxrc  ii  Ktti  wot- 
ovi^at  rr'ii  ovvovttlas,  Sre  ftey  opArrtf  uXXlfXnin,  in  oi  ra  iroXXd  vaXwfStu 
irtf»{iaK\a*Ttt  wtfti  rai  leXivat.     See  also  Book  IV.  ^  CIV. 

Qvmiri]  And  sacrifice  Mm.  HelUiiicuE,  *  in  speaking  of  the  Hy- 
perboreans, who  live  beyond  the  Khifxraii  mounUint,  snys,  thai  they 
■tudy  justice,  and  cat  no  meat,  but  liYc  on  fruit.''  They  lead  the 
taperannuftted  out  of  the  city,  and  kill  them.  Timteus'  relates  that 
in  Sardinia,  whon  a  man  has  pancd  the  age  ofscvoniy,  hi«  children 
kill  him,  by  beating  him  with  sticks,  in  Iionour  of  Saturn,  laughing 
all  the  time,  and  then  throw  his  body  down  soniv  frightful  precipice. 
'Hie  inhabitanu  of  Julis, '  in  the  isle  of  Ccos,  had  a  law  which  com- 
pelled all  those  who  had  passed  the  age  of  sixty  to  dhnk  hemlock, 
that  the  rest  might  Tiot  be  straitened  by  a  deficiency  of  food. 
Str&bo '  asseits  the  sam<2  things  of  this  people,  and  quotes  with  re- 
ference to  the  subject  two  verses  of  Menander.  taken  from  a  piece 
of  which  the  subject  is  unknown.  "  Phnnias,  I  highly  approve  tlic 
law  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ccos,  which  prevents  those  who  cannot 
Eve  happily  from  dying  miserably."  HeracUdes  of  Pontua-''  remarks 
that  the  old  of  both  sexes  avoided  the  incoDveaieuces  of  age,  by 
diinking  hemlock  or  o^Hum. 

This  custom,  which  is  so  mucli  at  variance  ivith  modern  maimers, 
will  probably  be  thought  fabulous,  by  those  whose  judgment  of  an- 
tiquity  is  exclusively  regulated  by  the  trajisa,ctions  of  their  own  times. 
But,  in  fact,  it  still  subsists  in  the  kingdom  of  Arracan.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  this  country  '  "  accelerate  the  death  of  their  friends  and 
relations,  when  they  behold  them  bowed  down  by  age  and  infirmity, 
or  by  au  incurable  malady ..  .with  them  it  is  considered  an  act  of 
piety." 

The  same  barbarous  custom  also  remains  in  use  amongst  many 
people  not  yet  civilised  :  as  may  be  seen  Vol.  xiv.  of  L'HiBtoire  des 
Voyages,  p.  659.  and  667. 

r^  Kpvrrcvn]  They  htry  them.  Strabo,  who  in  this  and  many  othet 
passages  copies  Herodotus,  diders  from  him  in  one  circumstance. 
"  Tliey  eject,"  *  says  be,  "  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  of 


'ClemcnL  A laxanJi. Stromal.  lib. i. pp. 
U0,t60.  , 

^  TkAodoTct,  vlio  qnotea  tha  same  ps«- 
aifs  or  Hellanicui.  m/*.  the;  AtciciM 
ihAmMl**'*  in  raatici;. 

''  Ttrtcc*  Ml  LjuopbTDtiu  Alsundnip, 
van.  roc  p.  85.  col.  S.  lin.  uIi. 


^  Sicphwt.  Bynni.  roc  1o*hh. 
'  SntJi.  lib.  X.  p.  745.  A. 
/  HenctiJe*  <te  PoUtiu.  np.  Hi.  Hti. 
I  lIiK.  Nktor.  6t  Ctvlk  Ju  nytloBie  da 
Si*m,  torn.  ii.  p.  S71. 

•  Steb.ltUu.  p.  TU.A. 
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diMMa,  at  if  tlwy  w«n  impioof*  and  deterred  to  be  devonred  by 
vfld  beatU." 

Ty  0ve«#i  iwmn]  Tk^  uerifiu  korut  to  lUm,  Tbii  cuitotn 
wat  rery  aacieat.  It  vat  practised  amongst  the  Persians  from  the 
ttme  of  Cynit,  *  and  was  perhaps  anterior  even  to  him.  They  alto 
aacrificed  honet  to  Neptune  and  the  rirer  godi.  by  precipitating  them 
into  the  sea,  or  into  the  rirert.  In  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  *  the 
Trqant  thnw  into  the  Scamander  Wring  hortea,  with  the  view  of 
propitiatiDg  the  god  of  that  river.  This  custom  subsisted  long. '  The 
Argiaat,  in  remote  times,  used,  in  honour  of  Neptune,  to  cast  into  the 
lake  of  Dineat  a  living  horse  with  his  harness ;  and  Sextus  Pompeius 
niued  both  horses  and  living  men  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea* '  in 
honour  of  Neptune,  whose  son  he  reputed  himself. 

CCXXVI.  n&fT«K  rfir  Sttp^f  ri  rixm-ovj  Tke  nnJUtt  of  animals. 
We  must  anderstand  by  dfipw  an  animal,  as  we  mnst.interpret  *  mor- 
talil,*  in  the  following  passage  of  St.  Augustine. '  *  Tertium  gradum 
animsa  esse  summura^  qui  vocatnr  animus,  in  quo  intelHgentia  prm- 
•ninet :  hoc  prater  hominem  omnes  carere  motCoIm.' 

■  Cjdpml.  lib.  «iiL  cap.  iii.  ^  v.  p.  49S.       '  Div  Cunu,  lib.  iItuL  i  xlvin.  Vol. 
>  Homari  Iliad,  lib.  xxl.  Ten.  IIS.  i.  p.  664. 

■  Pmumu  Arcid.  dr*  Ub.  nii.  cap.  Tii.  *  B,  Angiut.  dt  CivHate  Dei,  lib.  *ii. 
p.  Oil.  c^,ZBii.  p.  179.  A. 
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To  which  he  attdrtt  those,  5(c.  Thia  period  it  Qot  less  remarkable 
for  being  elegantly  tufocd  than  for  the  judicious  choice  of  the  ex- 
pressions.* Wyttenbach  has  pointed  out  ihc  propricly  of  the  term 
imcfi&rt€,  which  Herodotus  here  uses,  and  I  have  attempted  to  fol- 
low him.  Our  language,  (llio  French,)  tlic  idiom  of  which  is  wholly 
opposed  Id  that  of  the  Greek,  not  enabling  me  (o  give  the  exact 
phrase  of  the  author,  I  have  preferred  clearness  to  an  awkward 
attempt  at  imitation.  To  place  the  reader  more  completely  in  poaies- 
sioQ  of  the  nurils  of  llie  original.  I  subjoia  the  Latin  version  of  the 
learned  man  abore  named.  '  Quura  lones  et  ^olenses  pro  serris 
patriis  haberet  Cambyses,  adversus  iSgyptios  fecit  expediuonem, 
coniparato  cum  ex  subjectis  aliii,  turn  vero  e  Gnecia,  quibus  in- 
super  dominabatur,  cxercilu.* 

II.  X{p\y  ftlv  if  'Vafifiiny^cf  v^tnif  (iaatkeuaat]  Bf/ort  the  reign  of 
PtoBuniiicAus,  the  l^j/ptiaut  believed.  Doubtless  this  opinioo  has 
induced  Cosmes,*  in  the  first  book  of  his  History  of  Egypt,  and 
Gnoasus,  in  the  first  hook  of  his  Geography  of  Asia,  to  assert  that 
tlie  Egyptians  are  the  most  ancient  people  of  the  earth,  and  that 
Thebw  was  the  first  city  built  in  Egypt.  Nicanor,  Archcmachut  in 
}^  HetooyiDics,  Xcnagoras  in  the  first  book  of  his  Chronicles,  and 
Hippys,  all  assert  the  same  thing. 

U  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  Egypt  was  one  of  the  earliest  populated 
couolries  in  the  world.  But  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  we  are 
implicitly  to  believe  alt  the  absurdities  that  the  Egyptians  have  pro> 
Bmlgatcd  as  to  Oieir  anticguily.  MiBmim,  the  son  of  Shem  and 
pukdson  of  Noah,  was  the  first  who  peopled  Egypt;  and  that  which 
in  my  cpInioD  incontestably  proves  it  is,  that  the  Hebrews  called  this 
country  Miarwm.  and  that,  at  this  day,  the  Turks  call  it  Misstr, 
though  they  write  Misr.   I  have  discussed  the  opinions  of  ihe  Egyp- 

•  Svkcta  princip«n  Hiiunkoran,  p.'     '  Sclwl»tt.  Apollonii  Rbn^ii  iil  rm. 
870.  2W.  bb.  i*.  )>.  ZVi.  »  «dit.  AUi. 

iter.  So.  Vol.1.  2K 
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tiM»,  u  to  th«ir  remolfi  Rntiquity,  with  all  poMible  impartiality.  Ja 
my  Essay  on  the  Chronology  of  Hero<]olus,  aocl  to  that  work  1  refet 
the  reader. 

Tvy  Aw^imf  Ki'i^ii^AruK]  luarticithtt  teundi.  Or  mtber,  in- 
articulate cqnallings.  'Aoif/ia  ts  here  ftaid  of  the  cries,  i.  e.  the  ia- 
articulale  sounds,  uttcrtd  by  infants.  Its  ordinary  tigntGc&tioD  is 
Any  unknovm  word,  conveying  no  idea  to  the  person  who  hears  it.* 
'O  ifi  ^ydt  TiPat  imifimit  fBry/d/ityas,  Matyimiyr'  av'f^paiM^ii  ^rt- 
Kvr  HiTXrirTt Tovi  irOpwronf,  w^  eihOrm  S^riXiyoi.  '*  By  proDCuncing 
unknown  words,  such  as  Hebrew  or  Phcnician,  he  asloaiElicd  those 
who  knew  not  what  he  said." 

Bttlt  l^urrov]  Began  to  cry  Becoa.  In  all  probability  these 
childreo  pronounced  the  word  '  B«c,'  iUtcmpting  to  imitate  iha  cry  of 
the  goais ;  so  says  Apollonius  Rhodius,  *  *  os'  being  merely  the 
Greek  termination  superadded. 

Tlic  attempt  to  ditcOTcr  the  primitiTc  language,  absurd  as  it  is,  has 
been  renewed,  ercn  in  modern  limes.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  James 
the  fourth,  king  of  Scotland,  had  two  children  secluded  in  the 
island  of  Inchkeith,  under  the  sole  care  of  a  dumb  person.  When 
they  had  attained  a  sufficient  a^,  they  spoke  the  language  of 
Paradise,  that  is  10  say,  pure  Hebrew.  Dr.  Henry,  wlio  relates 
this  anecdote  in  the  siAth  volume  of  his  History  of  England,  very 
justly  ridiculL'S  it. 

Yafifiirtxot]  Ptammitichiu.  The  Mm.  vary  greatly  as  to  the 
orthography  oftliis  name.  We  find  it  written  PsanunitichuSf  Psam- 
metichus,  aiid  PBammieticbui.  I  prefer  the  6nt,  m  th«  reader  will 
have  seen  above,  (Rook  [.  |  cv.) 

'ErvyB^ytTo.otriytiavBfuliirvt'  (3eni  ri  iM\iov9i]  Among  what  preph 
tke  wvrd  teat  utcd~  The  Latin  version  is  not  exact.  It  should  be, 
*  (^uinam  homines  quidquam  Bccos  apellarent?' 

K<i\^«vraf  rlitf  Uproy]  So  c^aitrd  tread.  Hipponax,*^  In  speaking  of 
ihe  inhabitants  of  Cyprus,  uses  this  term  to  signify  bread. 

Tovt  ^vyat  vptafivripovt  eJfai  innrr&r]  Yielded  to  the  Phrt/gtanx. 
Psnmmitichus  must  hare  lind  very  Utile  knowledge  as  to  the  otigiii 
of  tlie  Phrygian*,  a  comparatively  modern  people,  orig^nully  from 
Europe,  and  who  had  passed  into  Asia. '  It  is  true  that  Herodotus, 
who  informs  us  of  this  fact,  relates  it  as  a  tradition  of  the  Macedoni- 
ans. But  as  the  Phrygians,  who  were  tlien  called  Bryges,  were  iheir 
neighbours,  their  irsdiiiotts  are  more  worthy  of  credit  than  the 
conjectures  of  Psammitichus,   who  lived    nt  so  great   a  distance 


*  Lucian.  Ak'iinil.  V'i'-  Vol.il.  p. 331-        '  ^trkli-  lib.  *iii.  p.  S24.  B.  EiiiUtb.  id 
*8diirii»^A[>tf|i'NiiiltiiodLisil*«r(.H)l.    Koven  IliKtl.  bb.  ii.[>.  Soi. 
lih.  IT.  p.  M4-  '  Htndai.  lib.  tu.  %  Ikmu. 
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Irom  thpm.  Thif  it  continned  mor«ovfit  bj  Strabo,  (Book  \,  p.  ^Vi. 
A.)  «nd  otli«r  authors  of  credit,  who  affirm  that  th«y  were  a  colon; 
vf  Tliraoiatia. 

Il  ii  to  thii  anecdote  of  Hcrodotut  that  St.  Clement  of  Alexaodria 
kUndes,  when  lie  says,  "  I>o  not  the  goklti  prove  the  antiquity  of  tlie 
Phrjfgians?"' 

This  proof,  equivocal  enough,  sot  to  aey  absurd,  is  foaoded  on  an 
ancient  notion  that  certain  names  were  dictated  hy  nature,  "  The 
eaiUest  dialects,"  says  St.  Ckmenl  of  Alexandria,  "  those  which 
^ve  ris«  t«  all  oUisn,  were  barbaroua  ;  it  was  Nature  tlial  prompted 
them."* 

Plato,  eominenling  in  the  Cratylus '  on  llie  conformity  of  the  first 
names  with  Nature,  gives  as  one  proof  of  it^  that  amongst  tlie  Greeks, 
certaiu  terms  were  in  usr,  borrowed  ffom  the  Ijurbarians,  who  wera 
more  ancient  than  themselret. 

[n  ihe  times  of  Psammiiichus,  of  Plato,  and  of  St.  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  very  imperfect  rcAectioos  had  yet  been  made  on  man  and 
on  his  natare.  In  tracing  the  progress  of  his  intellect  from  birth  to 
the  dawniogs  of  reasoa,  it  is  obvious  that  the  faculty  of  spe«ch  is  not 
a  gift  of  nature,  but  a  talent  acquired,  like  all  others.  In  fact,  if  so 
much  care  were  not  taken  with  children,  they  would  never  learn  to 
speak.  The  wild  man  found  in  tho  woods  of  Hanover,  in  the  reign 
of  George  I,  never  could  attain  this  art ;  which,  moreover,  like  most 
others,  may  be  forgotten.  Selkirk,  the  Scotchman,  who  was  left  on 
a  desolate  island,  not  only  forgol  his  own  Innguago,  but  experienced 
coDsiderable  trouble  in  regaining  it,  alter  ho  had  relnrnvd  to  his  na- 
(ivo  connlry.  There  are  some  letters  in  all  languages  which  can  never 
be  pronoanced  by  those,  who  liave  not  from  their  infancy  beenac- 
eastomed  to  then.  Such  is  tho  Greek  ihctn,  (d.)  so  familinr  to  the 
English,  bat  the  stumbling-block  of  almost  every  other  people  ;  and 
such  is  the  ch  of  the  Germans  and  tho  Scotch. 

Had  not  God,  after  creating  man,  imparted  to  him  a  language,  the 
human  race  might  hnvc  passed  throttgh  many  geneniuons  with  no 
other  means  of  communication  than  ugus. 

IV.  Ilp^rovt  i^ivfit**]  Ftrtt  itttuntetl.  This  exprcNsion  appears 
tautological:  and  though  1  might  plead  the  authority  of  llvrodolua 
and  of  «  hundred  otherGreek  authors,  il  would  probably  be  objected 
that  this  mode  of  expression,  however  conformable  lo  the  genius  of 
the  Greek,  is  not  so  la  thai  of  our  language,  and  therefore  I  was 
not  at  liberty  to  employ  it.  This  consideration  did  not  escape  me; 
but  I  am  persuaded  tbat  the  expreseiou  is  in  fkct  not  so  tnutologtcal 

*  Oem.  Aleuad.  Culion.  ad  Otain,  n.        *  U.  iiinmil.  Iit>.  i.  n.  Wi.  Ita. !«. 
S.  tin.  je.  '  PI«U).  VoL  i.  p.  123.  B. 
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»s  il  may  »t  first  appear.  A  tbing  may  fisve  been  invented  by  two  <A 
more  different  pertona.  For  inslnnce,  both  gunpowder  and  printing 
were  invented  by  the  Chinese;  but  as  they  were  hkewiae  inreated  ia 
Europv,  without  having  been  imparted  from  the  East,  may  it  not  be 
asked  with  propriety.  Who  were  the  Rrst  inventora  or  printing,  or  of 
gunpowder? 

Sitit  T]p/rD«  Irrnu]  Add,  at  tht  btginning  of  the  third  year.  At  the 
end  of  two  complete  years,  or  at  the  beginiiing  of  the  third  year." 
8uch  was  the  custom  of  the  Greeks.     As  in  Aristophanes: 

'  Ei  ynp  {Zsifi)  frXovrti,  irm  ay  miuiv  'OXvftTriKoi'  avrot  iySva, 
'Ira  Tovi 'EXAif >^i  &warrai  &«!  ii  Irovt  irifiirTttv  foraye/^i  .  ■ .  ■ 

"If  Jii{nter  were  rich,  bow  is  it,  that  in  instiluting  the  Olympic 
gnmcB,  fit  which,  in  the  beginning  of  CTcry  fifth  year,  be  Duemblcs 

ail  the  Greeks "     Hence  the  expressions,  Irietcric,  penlaeleric, 

enneauieric,  for  dcsiguating  periods  of  two,  four,  and  eight  years. 
See  our  historian  above,  "■  Henry  Dodwell  de  Cycli*,^  and  e«pecial)y 
tbe  learned  Fnlhcr  Petaviua,  Variarum  Disscrlationum  Ub.  iv. 
cap.  iti.  in  Auctario  oprrit  dc  Doctrinft  Temporum,  Vol.  til.  p. 
76,  77. 

Herodotus  says,  tbat  afteitwo  complete  years,  the  Greeks  added 
u  Ihirteenth  month;  but  he  omtts  to  notice,  that  the  year  being  by 
this  method  rendered  too  long,  tliey  struck  out  the  intercalary  month 
every  eighth  year.* 

'Erayoum  itva  irfiy  fret]  They  add  to  their  year.  DiodonisSiculus 
assertS'^  that  the  inhabitants  of  Thebes  in  Egypt  intercalate,  at  Ibeend 
of  each  year,  five  dayn  and  a  quarter.  Herodulus  makes  no  mention 
of  this  quarter,  and  in  this  he  agrees  perfectly  with  Geminas,*  who 
asBcrifl  positively,  ihat  the  Kgypiians  add  fire  days  to  the  Iwclvc- 
month,  but  that  they  do  not  add  the  quarter.  I  am  aware  that  Wes- 
seling,  in  his  remarks  on  this  passage  of  Diodorus,  suggesla,  that 
this  intercalation  was  tacitly  understood,  and  that  they  did  not  add 
the  epagomenon  day  every  four  years.  He  is  perhaps  right  as  to  tliu 
fact,  but  the  text  cf  Diodorus  docs  not  convey  that  meaning. 

If  the  text  of  Gcminus  uys  that  they  did  not  add  this  quarter,  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  was  not  tacitly  reckoned,  and  that  it  was  not, 
every  fourth  year,  added  to  the  five  epagomeooo  days.  I  know  that 
(he  reason  he  assigns  goes  to  prove  that  it  was  never  added  at  all. 
But  was  tUs  author  thoroughly  informed  on  ibo  point?    Eudoxos 


•  CoMorinuii  ili^  Die.  Nstali,  cap.  ivtit. 

*  Aiutoph.  Plut.  S83. 

<  HeitKlM.  YA.  i.  ^  tiiit. 

'  Dodwvll  lie  Cjdit  UiueitM.  i.p.MI. 


•  CeoMrinus  de  Dio  N>uli,  cip,  nU, 
/  Dicxlfir.  Sicut.  bh.  i.  %  I.  p.  A(i, 
I  Genuiiit«Llommi.  Aationooi.  up.  *i- 
p.  19. 
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and  Plato,  who  lived  atteasi  three  ccDturies'  before  Gctninus,  affirm, 
that  they  lenroed  from  the  Egyptian  prJents  the  parts  of  the  day  and 
uight  which  exceeded  the  3(>A  days,  aod  wore  orcessary  to  cumplcta 
the  year.'  It  is  possible  that  two  kinds  of  year  might  be  known  in 
E^ypl;  liie  civil  year  of  366  days  only,  and  the  astronomical  year, 
known  10  the  priests  only,  which  enabled  them  to  regulate  the  festi* 
ToJs,  and  by  this  means  ingratiate  themselves  with  ihc  people.  If  we 
admit  tliis  hypothesis,  Geminos  no  longer  contradicts  Plato,  and  we 
may  readily  conceive  that  the  priests  were  anwilling  to  imparl  to 
Herodotus  this  portion  of  their  knowledge:  for  Herodotus  saw  these 
pricsia  only,  as  we  may  say,  en  passunt,  whilst  Eudoxus  and  Plato 
lived  ihirteen  yeara  amongst  tliem,'  and  even  then  had  much  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  from  lliein  this  discovery,  of  which  they  made  a 
great  mystery,  ft  might  be  supposed,  that  in  the  time  of  Herodotus 
ibe  priests  were  not  in  possession  of  this  discovery;  but  this  is  Uui 
IcsB  probable,  as  from  the  birib  of  our  historian  to  that  of  Plato  was 
a  space  of  only  fifiy-live  years. 

It  is  certain  that  at  Alexandria,  if  in  no  other  part  of  Egypt,  Ibis 
quarter  of  a  day  was  reckoned  and  intercalated  every  fourth  year. 
Xheon'  it  positive  on  the  point;  bat  it  is  very  possible  that  the 
Alexandriajis  did  not  become  acquainted  with  this  mode  of  com- 
putation, till  aller  the  reform  of  the  calendar  by  Julius  Cwsari  which 
they  adopted. 

Osiris'  was  born  on  the  first  of  these  epaj^omcnon  days ;  on  tlio 
second  Arueris,  by  some  called  Apollo,  and  by  others  Orus  Priscus, 
on  the  third  Typhon,  on  the  fourth  Isis,  and  on  the  Gfth  Ncpbtbys,  or 
Venus.  Plutarch  relates  an  Egyptian  fabloon  this  subject.  The  Sun-' 
having  discovered  the  secret  intercourse  between  Saturn  and  Rhea, 
wished  ber  to  be  delivered  in  no  month,  nor  in  any  year.  Mercury, 
who  was  in  love  with  the  same  goddess,  undertook  to  amuse  the 
Moon,  and  gained  from  her  every  seventieth  part  of  the  time  daring 
which  ihf  illuminates  ihc  horizon.  He  joined  these  pnrts.and  fonned 
from  them  five  days,  which  he  added  to  the  year,  formerly  compris- 
ing only  360  dayi.  These  five  days  are  called  by  the  Egyptians 
epagomens,  and  arc  celebrated  as  festivals  and  as  the  birth-days  of 
their  gods. 

■  EudoKOi  WM  einii«niporary  with  Plato. 
Tko  iKtret  wu  bora  tba  Uibi)  ytw  of  the 
ttlth  Uljmpikd,  Iba  ycv  4aM  of  tho 
JuiMn  {i«hc>d,  410  jtan  befoM  our  era. 
CemiiMn  flonmbwl,  »ccordijig  to  Pnlaviiu, 
(da  D«ctim  Temper.)  tbo  fourth  ji-w  of 
tbv  ITSUiOlynpiitd.lhttutOMyTTTMn 
B.C.  Bwtif  wsaniacrodil  Fklliettiaii- 

SI,  (n  DiwettU.  4e  BgmifM  JiMei>)it  ■ 
ifune  inpOMlo,  R«d«  lOM,}  bo  «» 


bom  in  Ihn  foortliyearof  tbelfiOihOlyia' 
piacl,  Uwi  b  to  mj  1S7  jiwrs  faeCoie  gut 
en. 

»  Sirab.  lik  KTii.  p.  IIOO.A. 

'  Id.  ibid.]).  I  ltd.  D. 

•<  TbeaDHatlwm.*ubisltaam  ooaiBoa* 
ttrti  hi  Fwlonuii  vy^tipav  icWFa. 

'  Dipdor.  SienJ.  lib.  i.  ^  liii.  p.  17. 
I'luUfcb.  <le  Ldde  cl  Ouiide,  p.  SM.  E. 

/  PkCntli.(lQ  [tick  cl  OtkfiAe,  p.  MS.  D. 
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'O  xvkTuu  r&v  ifiiiar  Ta/MiyiVrraO  The  seasons  recur.  If  their  feat 
had  consisted  of  exactly;  366  days,  to  i*t  ftom  tlie  seasons  recurring 
in  their  doe  pl3c«,  the  wititir  tnuntbs  would,  in  the  course  of  a  kw 
centimes,  have  happened  in  spring',  ».dA  thus  with  the  othtm,  Ke« 
the  preceding  note,  h  is  perhaps  supcrfhioos  to  renurk  that  the 
Latins  have  taken  the  Uirm  '  bora'  from  the  Greek  ^t,  to  signify  the 
sAasont  of  the  year.  Pliny,  io  speaking  of  the  cilron-tree,  ^uys,* 
*  omnibus  hoiis  ijumifera  est,'  it  i>  frnitfuL  at  »)l  seasons;  and  in 
aootbcr  place  he  terms  the  spring  *  genitalis  anm  hora.'  * 

M#.-o]  Menrt,  THodorusSicuIns'ftgrees  with  Herodotus,  m  placing 
th«  te^  of  Mciiea  in  £gypt  ioimcdiatcly  after  the  gods  titid  tlie 
heroes :  and  it  is  for  this  reasoTi  tliat  our  bistoriaa  calls  him  the  first 
of  men.  See  also  Perizonius.''  But  as  to  the  precine  time  in  which 
he  reigned,  nothing  ceittm  is  known;  *  he  is  not  ihn  same  with  Mis- 
roim,  the  son  of  Hani.-'  If  the  E^ptian  Chrnnnlo^y  is  admiiied,  the 
epoch  at  which  be  ascended  tbu  tUrooe  is  much  funher  back  thaa.  Uie 
crL-alioR  of  the  world,  according  to  tlia  Hebrew  account  ;  for  Mcerii 
died  in  the  year  \35(i  before  our  era;  and  from  Mcnes  to  Murii, 
iaclading  the  former,  the  Kgypliana  coant  330  gcntiratiuns:  which, 
aocoidtag  to  the  colculation  of  Herodotus,  amounts  to  11,000  years, 
that  is  to  say  lt,356  years  before  our  era. 

■  We  read,  a  few  linea  farther  on,  that  under  the  reign  of  this  prince 
all  Egypt,  with  the  exception  of  the  dislrict  of  Thebcj,  was  but  a 
marsh;  and  that  there  was  no  nppoatance  of  any  part  of  the  land 
vFbicb  wc  6nd  now  below  Lake  Maris.  Dut  if  that  bod  been  the  case, 
bow  could  Meoes  have  built  Memphis!  Kerodutus  meets  tbis  ob- 
jedJOD  in  %  xctx. 

V.  'SarUnpvt  r«  79]  A  land  of  ntw  acquisition.  This  opinion  hu 
been  adopted  by  nil  the  nncicnts,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  moderns. 
tf  we  givi:  them  credit,  all  the  country '  from  Memphis  to  the  s«a  waa 
formerly  a  g>ilf  of  Iha  Meililerraneiin,  parallel  to  tlie  Arabian  gulf. 
Tbis  ground  has  gradually  accumubted  by  deposition  of  tltc  mud 
which  ihu  Nile  carries  nlon^  with  its  waiora.*  It  had  risen  thehuight. 
of  eigiit  cubits  from  the  reign  of  Mocris  to  tlie  time  of  the  viut  of 
Herodotus  to  Eg7pt» '  that  is  to  say  in  800  years ;  a  cubit  every 
100  yeurs.  But  as  from  the  time  of  tliis  historian  to  our  day  about 
2200  years  have  elapsed,  the  soil  of  Egypt  should  in  that  time,  by  1 
tke  some  process,  bdve  risen  twenty-two  cubits  higher.    Under  the 


*  PHn.  lib.  wr.  cap.  iti-  Vol.  i.  p.  SS6. 

*  td.  \\\t.  iL.  ca(i.  KU.V.  Vol.  i.  |).  AW- 
<  IMtxlor.  SiL-ul.  lib.  t.  \  sli.  p.  M. 

*  [*etljaaiiu  Uri^is.  iS^gypt.  cap.  *.  p. 
T4. 

'  ItL  ibM.  ctp.  T.  p.  T7. 


/  Id.  iiiid.  p.  ro. 

r  AiiMoi.  AUietuoL  lib.  i.  can.  sn.  pa 

*  See  futim  00,  enj  of  tbr  Hd  nols  o» 

-     •  UcrodiK.  lib.  iL  §  ziiL 
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nipt  of  king  MfcrJB,  when  the  Nile  rose  at  Uic  Icui  to  llic  heigtit  of 
«i|r|iL  cubits,  it  coveted  over  all  Ibc  Untl  wbicli  is  belovr  Mcmplits. 
1h  Ibe  time  of  Herodotus,  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  lise  tixlecn  or  at 
least  fifteen  cubils,  to  fef  liUzc  ihu  soil  of  E^^pt.  If  tttis  country  has 
gained  tventy-two  cubits  in  elevation,  as  aceotding  to  the  calcula- 
tioDs  of  Hvrodoius  it  ougbt  to  have  done,  it  follows  thu  the  Nile 
also  should  rise  in  proportion ;  and  tlius  adding  twenty-two  cuImU  to 
the  lixieett  whicb  it  used  to  rise  in  tlic  time  of  Herodotus,  it  will  give 
thirty-eight  cubits  for  the  height  which  it  must  rise  lo  occasion  ui 
abuitdaiit  harvesl. 

The  greiUcr  part  of  the  Icavcllers  (o  (hat  country  infoim  us,  that  the 
water  usually  rises  to  the  height  of  twcuty*two  Cubits,  lu  1702  It 
rose  twenty-three  cubils  four  inches :  ihe  preceding  year,  i>  had  riMtn 
twenty-two  cubits  eighteen  inches.  According  to  these  uavvHers, 
therefore,  the  faroumble  height  is  froin  twealy-t«o  to  twenty- 
ihrue  cubiu;  and  accoiding  to  Ucrodotus,  fiom  iificcn  to  sixteen : 
3  difference  of  only  seveu. 

Tliis  observation  of  Lravellert  would  go  to  prove  that  the  soil  of 
C^pt  has  gmncd  a  coosldcrable  elevation  since  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus, lliough  not  in  the  proportion  of  his  calculations ;  but  are  llNBa 
obscrvaitunn  accurate?  It  is  certain,  that  in  the  time  of  PUnjr, 
that  is  to  Bsy  500  years  after  Hcnxlotus,  tio  change  whatcvei  had 
taken  place.  At  that  time,  llie  favourable  height  of  the  increase  vat 
considered  to  be  from  fiflcen  to  sixteen  cubits.  '  Justum  (NiU)  in- 
cremenlum/  says  the  naturalist.'  'est  cubitoruin  scxdecim:  luinorei 
aq us  non  omnia  rigaat :  ampliores  detioeutf  urdiiis  rccedcndo  :  hiB 
■ereodi  letnpora  absumunt  solo  madcnle  :  ille  Don  dauC.  sitieate: 
utjun>que  rcputat  provincia.  In  duodecim  cubitis  faraem  sentit,*  in 
trcdecim  ctiamnum  csurit.  Quatuordecira  cubiirk  hilaritalem  aHcrunt: 
(juind«cini  securitalum :  aexdecim  deliciaf.  Maximum  incrcmcntuai 
ad  hoc  Mvi  fuit  cubitorum  decern  et  octo,  Claudio  priacipe :  Eninimam 
quinque,  Pharsatico  bello.' 
Aiumiauus  MitrctilUiuis.  who  lived  undei  Julian,  observes,  io  hta 


■  PUa.  HUror.  XbKb.  lib.  r.  cap.ix. 
Vol.!.  ii.»O.Un.  16. 

*  i'MliFT  lUiilvaiii  mnirk*  ikkt  lliu  U 
confndicMd  bj  Stnba.  Thclnnivd  Jomili 
bad  aot  paid  SttficiMit  uiBiitin  to  the  fM- 
Bag««rtutanlbOr;  wbicfalBoiTBivc  ; — In 
tfte  titMia  sMttilor  In  IVtromu*  tlm  fntility 
<M»*a;7RiW,  wben  die  NUe  aicaiiMl  ilu 
lirifhl  of  fourteen  cubiu,  «h<?n  it  wuin- 
*i  oa]y«i^bli  a  famine <o»u(mIi  But  uaAm 
hi*  eotenwinriii,  xlien  tli«  ri<e(  ran  wlj 
twelve  cmUk  OvMrwas  w^  «lraii4ani, 
■od  tWra  wvaM  Aniw  wtoi  it  ■tot*  anlj 
10   viglit.     SuaW,  lib,avil.  f.  use  C. 


The  iiuno  aulfaor  IwJ  ju«t  before  taidi— A 
largB  iacroaac  irngUMiB  gmuf>r  aiwiii  of 
couBin;  but  when  ?jMt«rvfiili,UMjr  bt' 
quoailj,  "ity  nuwu  of  outb  aad  ahacta, 
WNx«od iawaMtaf  aa  largo aa MSent oT 
n  irnrij  nn  nrraiamM  nf  aiinall  inrnawi  m 
nl  die  grcalr»t.  llili  >fihn  nci(  cvntndict 
piinjr.  [i  U  *pry  (inibiUe  ihM  Ifco  g»- 
vcrui>r>  vho  MioctMeil  folraniu*  di<l  aat 
jiiy  Ml  oiiich  attt'otiiMi  la  Uw  atUtjed  a*  Im 
•liil.  Prirtntiin  ■uocMded  ConwHva  Gal- 
Im  in  tlHT  prsf«ctuT«  vf  Sfjf*.  Tha  latter 
kilWd  l<inM!lf  IB  tba  Jttr  ot  Rome  7Xli. 
Beu  IJto  CasMiu.  lib.  In.  p-  T|8. 
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Dcscriplioti  uf  Egypi,  llial  ilie  Innd-owncrs  never  winWd  tlie  Nile 
to  rise  higher  than  sixteen  ciibils.  '  Abunde*  itaijiu'  Jtixurians  ita  est 
noxius,  at  infructuosfu,  si  venerit  pnrcior:  gurgttum  cnim  nimietate 
liumectaua  diutii'is  terroe.  culturas  moratur  agrurum :  parritaleautem 
minatut  sterites  &egetes.  Eumijue  nemo  aliquando  uxtulli  ciibitis 
■Itius  sexdecim  postessor  optavit.' 

Wa  find  irt  a  fragment  of  Kalkasenda,  an  Arabian  writer,  pub- 
liihed  in  Shtw's  Travels,'  an  extract  from  the  Survey  of  Egypt. 
Al-Masndi,  the  author  of  the  Survey,  oBirms,  that  when  the  Nile 
rises  fifteen  cubits,  or  somethiog  more,  the  harvest  is  Bufficient  for 
tbe  support  of  the  inhabitants;  that  only  a  part,  liow«vcr,  of  the 
tribute  is  then  paid  to  the  caliph ;  but  when  it  attains  sixteen  cubits, 
the  whole  is  paid.  Al-Mosntli  died,  according  to  Herbclot,  in  the 
346tb  Hegire,  which  answers  lo  the  year  957  of  our  era. 

About  the  year  1153,  AI-Edrtssi'ToDows  lite  same  rule.  Whcatbo 
Nile  rises  sixteen  cubits,  says  he,  all  the  productive  lands  of  Egypt 
are  watered  ;  but  when  it  rises  only  twelve  cubits  or  less,  or  eighteen 
cubits  and  above,  a  famtQe  ensues.  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that 
from  the  time  of  Herodotus  to  that  of  Al-Edrissi,  that  is  to  say  in 
sixtefln  centuries,  no  change  whatever  had  takco  place  ia  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  soil  of  Egypt. 

What  credit  then  are  we  to  attach  to  the  accounts  of  traveltent 
If  ve  admit  them  lo  be  correct,  what  bocomea  of  all  the  testimonies 
I  have  cited ;  if  we  reject  them,  to  what  are  wc  to  trust?  As  it  is 
cvideat  enough  that  these  travcUurs  could  have  no  interest  in  dis* 
guising  the  tnith,  many  systems  have  beeu  invented  with  the  view 
of  reconciling  their  accounts  with  tliosu  of  the  Greek,  Kuroan,  aud 
Arabic  writers ;  but  as  none  of  them  ajford  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  problem,  it  would  be  useless  to  detail  them.  I  will  nevertheless 
say  a  word,  en  passant,  on  that  of  the  Count  dc  Cuylus,  because  it 
carries  with  it  an  air  of  probability.  He  affirms  ^  that  the  Egyptian 
cubit  increased  under  the  PtoiemitiS,  under  the  Romans,  and  under 
the  Arabians;  ft  circumstance  which  destroys,  says  he,  all  our  modem 
speculations  as  to  the  accumulation  of  the  soil  of  ^ypt,  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  risings  of  the  Nile,  the  sixteen  cubits  ufonc  time  not 
answering  to  the  sixteen  cubits  of  another. 

I  admit  that  from  time  to  time  the  cubit  varied;  but  I  tliink  I 
may  venture  to  atlirm,  that  that  by  which  the  risings  of  the  Nile  were 
measured  was  always  the  same.  In  proof  of  this,  I  may  observe,  that 


'  Amnuu.  Marcrll.  lib.  xzil.  Ckp.  it.  ii.  p.  S9. 

p,  iS9.  <  Ccognpbia  NulnMiHt,  p.  M. 

k  111  the  i^oUc'Ctini)  ol  |)R|jen  Mrnog  to  ^  Mf-muUe*  dv  I'Atiil^u  dei  Joscrip- 

]llt)stnle  lliu  forL-Kging  vtiMnittiiKU,  Val.  Uuns,  toiD.  isvL  IliU.  p.  Ki. 
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HcrodotBB,  Pliny  ihc  Naturalist,  Ammianus  Marcellinu«,  Al-Masudi 
and  Al-Edmsi.  a  serie*  of  authors  which  compritca  about  sixteca 
ccuturies,  all  assign  sixteen  cabits  as  that  rise  which  produces  fer- 
tilitr.  Had  the  cubit  changed,  the  number  of  cubits  which  occasions 
fertility  must  in  some  part  of  this  interval  iiGC(>s.>iarily  have  varied  : 
but  since  this  one  number  baa  been  the  standard  from  the  time  of 
Herodotus  down  lo  the  year  1 153^,  it  foUowa  that  the  cubit  used  to 
DiQOSurc  the  risintts  of  the  Nile  has  always  been  the  same.  The  in- 
fluence of  religion  may  perhaps  have  contributed  to  preserve  the 
unity  of  this  cubit.  The  EpyptiaBs  believed  that  Scrapis  was  the 
author  of  the  increase  of  the  river  ;  and  the  metisure  was,  therefore, 
carefully  preserved  in  bis  temple.  Constantine  had  it  removed  aod 
placed  io  the  church  at  Alexandria.*  But  Julian  had  it  replaced  in 
the  temple  of  SernfMS,  where  it  appears  to  have  remained  until  the 
destruction  oflbat  temple*  uader  the  empire  of  Theodosius,  in  tlic 
year  391.' 

But  independently  of  this  moveable  measure,  there  was  a  fixed  one 
nt  Memphis,  at  Syene,  and  other  places.  That  at  Syene  was  the 
same  as  that  at  Memphis,  and  there  is  little  dnubt  that  all  the  6xed 
Nilometera  seen  in  diifeccnt  parts  of  Egypt  had  been  constructed  after 
that  of  Memphis.  Heiiodoras  has  giveo  us  a  description  of  it  in  hi* 
JEthioptca. ' 

The  weight  of  these  Nilomelers,  anda  feelingof  reverence  for  the  god 
to  whom  tbey  were  consecrated,  would  have  combined  to  keep  them 
stationary,  notwithstanding  the  different  scales  of  admeasurement 
brcHight  into  Egypt  by  the  different  people  who  became  its  masters. 
I  will  not  disguise,  however,  that  Al-Kodhai  informs  ns '  that  the 
ancient  Kilometers  of  Al-Said,  or  Upper  Egypt,  comprised  only 
twenly-four  inches  in  each  cubit,  whereas  the  real  cubit  has  twenty- 
eight.  But  though  this  miglit  produce  some  difference,  it  would  not 
be  very  great;  for  Kalkaseada-'^  observes,  that  until  the  Nile  has 
attained  the  height  of  twelve  cubits,  it  U  measured  by  the  cubit  of 
twenly>eight  incheH,  but  that  ihe  excess  above  these  twelve  cubits  ia 
measured  with  the  cubit  oftwenty-fourincbes.  Our  next  step  towards 
accuracy  would  be  lo  ascertain  whether  the  cubit  of  twenty-eight 
inches,  which  id  that  of  Constantinople,  is  really  four  inches  more 
than  the  cubit  of  the  aucicut  NiloincterH,  or  if  this  apparent  diffeicoce 
ID  the  cubits  does  not  arise  from  tbc  method  of  dividing  them.    All 

•  Socm.  HlR.  Ecdes.  lib.  i.  cap.  XtlU,        '  UeWadati  JFAi\iap.  lib.  ix.  p.  44S. 
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thst  Shaw  advances  oa  this  subject  in  his  Observations  on  Uie 
Geography  of  Syria,  Egj-pt,  Ac.  p.  175.  of  the  second  rol.  of  hi* 
Travels,  appctrs  to  me  extremely  ohictire  and  perplexed. 

Pocockc  has  eugg'osted  an  idea,  which  goes  to  overthrow  all  theM 
calculations,  and  appears  to  me  lo  reconcile,  io  a  very  simple  man- 
ner, the  ancient  systemm  with  the  modern. 

He  tells  us,  in  his  DeBcriptioa  of  Egypt,"  that  when  the  priests  told 
Herodotus  that  (he  Nile  rose  only  eight  cubits  in  the  time  of  kingMcs- 
ris,  that  should  be  tinderslood  only  of  the  acluat  rise  of  the  river;  but 
that  when  they  spoke  of  sixteen,  we  should  reckon  from  the  bed  of  the 
river.  This  ingenions  solution,  and  of  which  he  should  have  availed 
himself  to  clear  up  the  perplexity  occasioned  by  the  mention  of  twenty- 
two  cubits  ill  the  accounts  of  travellers,  has  led  me  to  suepect  lliat 
these  twenty-iwo  cubits  was  the  measure  of  (he  entire  depth  of  the 
Nile,  from  the  bed  lo  the  surface,  at  the  time  of  its  highest  elevation; 
and  the  sixteen  cubits,  mentioned  by  the  Greek,  LutiD,  and  Arabic 
writers,  are  the  measure  of  the  height  which  the  Nile  rose  abovi;  its 
ordinary  level.  These  suspicions  became  converted  into  certainty, 
by  comparing;  the  increase  of  the  Nile  in  1738  with  its  entire  depth. 
It  was  five  cubits  deep '  when  it  began  lo  rise ;  it  rose  to  the  height  of 
twenty  cuhilK  fifteen  inches :  but  the  actual  increase  was  only  liftccn 
cubits  and  thirteen  inches.  I  cannot  bring  forward  any  of  the  other 
examples  mentioned  by  the  same  author,  because  he  lini&lies  his 
journal  of  the  increase,  on  the  day  on  which  the  hank  is  cut;  hut  it 
appears  that  an  account  of  it  has  always  been  kept.  If,  however, 
this  simple  and  natural  method  of  reconciling  ancient  authors  with 
modern  travellers  be  admtUed,  we  must  nt  the  same  time  conclude, 
that  both  Herodotus  and  these  same  moderns  ure  mistaken  in  ima- 
gining that  Lower  Egypt  has  been  formed  only  by  the  deposition  of 
mud  from  the  Nile. 

Klrabo'  and  Pliny  ^  adduce  a  proof,  which  may  bt  thought  triam- 
phdoL  It  IB  fotinded  on  a  passage  of  Homer,  in  which  he  asserts,* 
that  the  Isle  of  Pharos  was  one  day's  tiiil  from  Egypt;  whereas  in 
their  time  it  was  connected  with  the  continent  by  a  bank  of  seven 
stadia  in  length. 

To  this  I  will  not.  object,  with  Paulmier  de  Grcntemesnil.-'that 
navigation  being  at  that  time  in  a  very  imperfect  slate,  and  the 
officers  and  soldiers  acting  as  rowers,  and  reposing  as  ol^en  as 
they  felt  fatigued,  a  day's  navigation  must  necessarily  have  been 
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infinitely  ftborter  than  it  has  siace  become  ;  because  it  appears  Tront 
many  passages  in  the  Odysee^,  that  ihc  day's  uavigatiou  was  much 
longer  than  that  learned  man  would  infer.  DiiL  if  we  adopt  the  at- 
serlioo  of  Homer,  and  compute  t.h«  day's  sail  at  cighte«n  or  twenty 
commoo  leagues,  s  prodigious  uccumulation  of  ibe  soil  of  Egypt  must 
be  tbe  result.  But  this  accumulation  is  impossible:  I .  Because  before 
the  time  of  Alexander,  there  was  no  channel  which  could  carry  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  in  that  direction :  '2.  Because  the  coast  between 
the  Nile  and  Pharos  is  high  and  bordered  with  locks.  which  certainly 
do  not  owe  ttieir  existence  to  tlie  mud  of  the  Nile.  Homer  had  heard 
ftpeak  of  additions  to  the  conUuent  of  Egypt  by  the  sediment  of  the 
Nile;  and  lie  skilfully  availed  himself  of  this  general  opinion,  to 
throw  a  little  of  the  marvellous  into  his  poem,  by  staling  the  discancQ 
of  PharOH  to  be  much  greater  than  it  really  was  ;  but  yet  we  must 
Temark,  that  lie  does  not  make  the  distance  so  great,  as  a  loose  in- 
terpretation of  his  text  might  lead  us  to  imagiine.  In  his  time,  the 
Nile  was  not  known  by  that  name : '  il  was  called  the  £gypius,  and 
by  thia  appellation  only  does  he  mention  it,  We  should  then  translate 
tlie  words  ASyinrrav  vpovapoiQt,  opposite  to  the  Nile  ;  but  from  the 
ble  of  Pharos  to  (he  Canopic  mouth,  is  a  distance,  according  to 
Strabo,*  of  l&O  stadia,  which  at  die  rale  of  eight  stadia  per  mite  would 
make  sit  leaptes  one  mile  and  a  fraction ;  now  as  Homer  speaks  of 
a  day's  sail  which  was  calculated  at  eighteen  or  twenty  leagues,  it 
therefore  follows  that  he  has  suted  the  distance  of  Pharos  to  be 
twelve  or  fourteen  Icaguca  greater  than  it  really  was. 

From  what  1  have  said,  it  follows,  that  the  soil  of  EgTpt  is  not 
«l«vated  one  inch  above  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Hurodolus,  and 
that  this  historian  was  mistaken  in  sup[iosing  ttiat  Lower  Bgypt  was 
a  gift  of  the  Kile,  and  owed  its  existence  only  to  the  mud  which  that 
tivvT  had  gradually  deposited.  The  reader  may  however  consult  with 
advantage  on  this  point,  the  excellent  Memoir  of  M.  de  Dulomieu 
OQ  the  Physical  Constitution  of  Egypt,  42nd  and  following  pages. 

On  referring  again  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Beilci- 
Lettres,  I  have  felt  Hattered  to  find  myself  confirmed  by  the  opinion 
of  M.  Freret ;  the  dissertation  of  that  learned  man  has  caablcd  me 
to  amend  this  note.  See  the  Memoirs,  Vol.  xvi.  p.  333  and  fol- 
lowing. 

But  without  admitting  the  opinion  of  Herodotus,  we  may  neverthe- 
less believe  that  the  conntry  iu  question  was  formerly  covered  by  the 
ocean.  Of  this,  the  volcanoes  of  L'pper  Egypt  are  a  proof.  The 
read«r  perhaps  may  be  surprised  to  hear  mention  of  such  phenomena 
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in  this  counlry,  siocc  until  tins  pretent  time  we  bavo  had  no  know- 
ledge of  their  actual  existence,  nor  does  the  fath«r  of  hiMorians,  who 
bai  faithfully  transmitled  all  thai  he  could  collect  from  ih«  archives 
of  that  country,  make  any  mention  of  them.  The  silence  of  the  anci- 
ents, however,  on  this  point  is  no  ground  of  surprise.  They  were  in 
all  prohability  extinguished  before  the  Egyptians  had  any  Brchi?ei. 
The  basalt,  which  Ptiny  took  for  a  species  of  marble,  and  which  is 
found  in  abundance  in  the  district  of  Thebes,  is  identical  withlava,ai 
baa  been  satisfactorily  established  by  modern  naturalists  much  better 
able  to  judge  tijan  the  ancient  ones.  The  existence  of  this  lava 
proves  that  there  have  been  volcanoes  in  ages  more  remote  than 
any  history  comprises :  and  we  hare  as  little  right  to  contest  this 
point,  as  we  should  have  to  deny  the  existence  of  similar  phcnomem 
io  Anvcrgne,  and  Provence,  because  no  history  mentions  them. 

All  the  known  volcanoes  are  either  in  islands,  or  adjacent  to  the 
sea;  which  has  given  lisc  to  the  opinion,  that  the'  water  of  the  sea 
is  DCCCBsary  to  ignite  the  suphurous  and  ferrugiuDus  pyrites  which 
seems  to  form  the  principal  material  of  all  these  ktvowii  volcanoes. 
Experiments  made  upon  this  species  of  pyrites  prove  that  it  never 
ignites  but  on  contact  with  water.  The  ancients  had  possibly  some 
idea  of  this,  since  they  gave  to  Neptuoe  the  epithets  of  iroaiyatct, 
eeiffLxO*ir,  rtyixrup  yatifi,  who  shakes  the  earth.  The  Mediterranean, 
then,  covered  nut  only  Lower  but  Upper  Egypt ;  and  if  these  vol- 
canoes are  now  extinguiiihed,  it  is  probably  from  want  of  contact 
with  water,  the  sea  in  retiring  buviiig  lost  all  communication  with  the 
pyrites  which  produced  them.  Plato,  who  had  travelled  in  Egypt, 
cites  a  dialogue  between  the  Egyptian  priests  and  Solon  ;  in  which 
they  assure  that  philosopher,  that  all  the  nations  had  been  sub- 
merged by  inundations,  whilst  theiis  had  never  known  such  a  catas- 
trophe.* The  Egyptian  priests  knew  no  better.  Lower  Egypt  had 
been  peopled  only  after  the  retreat  of  the  Bea,  and  it  is  nearly  certain 
that,  siace  that  time,  it  has  experienced  no  inundation.  But  these 
priests  were  not  aware  that,  in  times  anterior  to  its  population,  it  had 
been  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  Medilermnean.  It  is  presumed 
that  this  was  the  case  dnring  many  centuries.  The  uaturalislft  of 
Sweden  have  observed  that  the  North  aea  has  gradually  sunk  four 
feet  six  inches  tn  100  years.  It  has  been  remarked  likewise  that  the 
Mediterranean  diminished  from  one  century  to  another;  and  the  port 
which  Augustus  constructed  at  Ravcnuu,  is  actually  inland,  where  it  is 
knowQ  by  the  name  of  Clasais.'    We  may  therefore  conjecture,  and 
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with  erery  appearance  of  probability,  that  it  needed  ao  sLstonishing 
Up&c  oragvs  for  tlieMeiliUirmnuan  to  have  retired  and  left  Egypt  dry. 

Tbe  oplnioQ  of  HvrodoLus  is  sufficiently  pbilosopbicitl.  It  wai 
adopted  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  in  an  age  in  which  physica  had 
made  great  progress,  and  ia  which  a  knowledge  of  the  earlh  and  of 
the  ^eat  rivers  had  reached  almo«t  its  hig:he8t  pitch.  Tt  was  the 
opinion  of  Polybiu^,  as  may  be  known  by  rending  ^  xl.  xli.  aad 
xtti.  of  his  4th  Book.  As  the  passage  is  too  long  for  inseriioo  here, 
1  refer  such  of  my  readers  as  wish  to  aatisfy  themselves  on  ttie  point 
to  the  original. 

This  opinion  would  have  probability  in  its  favour,  at  least  with  re- 
spect to  the  Delta,  were  the  earth  more  ancient  than  it  really  U. 
Bruce  thinks  to  overturn  it  by  saying:  •  "  Every  one  in  the  connlry 
knows  the  etrect  of  that  easterly  current  setting  upon  the  coasL,  which, 
as  itacU  perpendicularly  to  the  course  of  the  Nile  at  the  tnomentwhen 
discharging  itself  by  all  or  any  of  its  mouths  into  the  Mediterranean, 
must  hurry  what  it  is  charged  with  on  to  the  coast  of  t^yria,  and 
hinder  it  from  settling  opposite  to,  or  making  those  vast  additions  to 
the  land  of  E^'pt,  which  Herodotus  has  vainly  supposed."  To  this 
it  may  be  answered  : 

1.  Bruce  did  not  seize  the  true  meaning  of  Herodotus.  That  his- 
torian supposes  that  ilie  Delta  was  formerly  a  ^If  that  ran  up  into 
the  country.  The  currents  could  have  no  action  on  this  gulf,  and 
the  mud  conveyed  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile  would  gradually  fill  it  up. 
Who  will  doubt  that  it  might  have  effected  this  in  20,000  years,  or 
even  in  much  less  time  ?  Such  ia  the  reasonihg  of  Herodotus,  which 
would  be  very  correct,  were  it  not  founded  on  ao  erroneous  basis, 
viz.  the  immense  lapse  of  time  which  he  supposes  between  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  aad  the  period  of  bis  own  birth. 

ft.  Although  but  4000  years  had  elapsed  between  the  creation  of 
the  world  and  the  birth  of  Herodotus,  this  opinion  carries  with  it  no 
less  probability,  unce  there  are  many  rivers  wbicfa  have  been  known 
to  be  navigable  at  their  mouths,  but  which  are  so  no  longer. 

3.  Bruce  supposes  that  these  same  currents  run  from  the  east,  and 
carry  Lo  the  coast  of  Syria  all  the  mud  of  the  Nile.  This  traveller,  who 
pretends  lo  have  discovered  the  source  of  the  Nile,  has  not  explored 
the  east  lo  much  purpose.  The  coast  of  Syria  lies  on  the  east :  and 
if  these  currents  came  from  the  cast,  they  could  not  carry  the  mud 
towards  the  coast  of  Syria;  but  westward  upon  the  Cyrenalc  coast: 
in  that  case  Cyrenaica.  should  gmduaily  have  extended  itself,  which 
however  no  travetler  has  yet  remarked. 

Biuce,  a  few  pages  further  on,  speaking  of  the  great  port  of  Alex- 
*  Travail  to  diie«T«i  tb»  Morca  of  (tio  Hile,  Booh  i,  cb*i»i  i.  p.  7. 
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andria,  proceeds  to  remark:  "  It  atill  hat  deep  water,  though  s 
multitude  of  ships  huve  every  day  for  agei  been  ihrowmt;  a  quantity 
of  ballast  into  it ;  still  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  time  it  will  be  filleil 
np,  and  joiaed  to  tlie  coulincul  by  this  means:  and  potlerity  may 
possibly,  according  lo  the  system  of  Herodotus,  (if  it  should  still  be 
faehioaable,)  call  this,  as  they  have  tltt;  rust  of  Egypli  the  iiroduci  of 
the  Nils." 

Thin  traveller  seems  to  suppose  that  posterity  will  be  profoundly 
ignorant  and  absolutely  blind  ;  iterant,  because  they  would  other- 
wise know,  that  there  was  no  chaunel  which  could  carry  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  towards  the  place  where  the  city  of  Alexandria  has  been 
built,  and  that  if  a  clianiiel  bad  been  dug^  since  the  foundation  of  that 
city,  it  must  have  been  extremely  small,  and  if  we  may  so  express  it, 
a  mere  thread  of  water.  They  must  likewise  needs  be  blind,  bccaniic 
as  the  Nile  in  none  of  its  inundations  ever  approaches  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria, it  could  not  by  any  process  of  ilmc  hare  tilled  up  its  port.  And 
this  Bruce  himself  admits,  as  in  p.  19.  he  says  that."  Alexandria  and 
its  environs  are  part  of  the  descrl  of  Barca,  loo  high  to  have  been  ever 
overflowed  by  the  Nile  from  any  part  of  its  lower  branches."  Now  if 
this  bo  not  to  contradict  himself,  I  know  not  the  meaning  of  the  term. 

flijU*'  T*  &yoiasti,  Kai  tv  fvhfKa  opyvipai  (otai]  You  may  draw  vp 
mud,  from  thf  depth  of  tievfn  orgtfta.  The  obsGrvation  of  Herodotus 
is, that  if  a  plumb-line  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  at  ihedislauce  ofaday*s 
sail  Iroin  the  coast  of  Kg^pl,  yon  will  draw  np  mud.  Bruce  relates,  in 
his  Travels,"  "that  the  way  inaatenn  of  vessels  pretend  to  know 
when  they  come  near  to  the  coast,  is  by  a  black  mud  which  they  find 
upon  the  plummet  at  the  end  of  their  sounding-line,  at  the  distance 
of  about  seven  leagues  from  tlic  land." 

Bruce  opposes  this  obacrvatioD,  by  thn  assertion,  that  at  the  distance 
of  Bcveiileen  leagues  from  the  land  the  plumb-line  exhibited  mud.  But 
he  does  not  recollect  that  Herodotus  speaks  neither  of  seven  nor  of 
•evoDtecQ  leagues,  but  of  one  day's  sail, which  he  estimates  (Book  tv. 
S  Lxxxvi.  note  1.)  at  1300  stadia.  Now  us  the  stadium  of  which 
our  historian  makes  use  in  almost  every  part  of  his  work,  is  about 
ax  toises  iu  length,  it  should  follow  that  this  one  day's  sail  is  little 
more  than  twenty-five  leagues.  It  is  not  Herodotus,  therefore,  hue  the 
captains  of  vessel*  that  are  in  error. 

■  VI.  'E^i/wii^a  iiyo'tyoi\  Sixty  tehftnt.  Herodotus  eslimalee  the 
■ch(Knus  at  60  stadia.  Diodorus  Siculus,  according  to  M.D'Anvillo,* 
gives  it  the  same  Tncasure;  as  the  10  schcsni,  says  he,  which  this 
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hifitoriaa  rcckoos  between  Memphis  and  tlie  lake  Mocria  are  computed 
at  600  stadia.  This  in^enioiin  geographer  tiaa  merely  rast  his  eye 
over  ihe  Latin  (ranslation  or  Diodorue.  where,  ia  tact,  we  6nd  these 
words:  'Est supra  urbemEacum  per  x.  inde  schwnos,  J.  nv.  stadia,  de- 
ductuin  eiTodit.'  Bui  thii  Greek  text  says  only,  that  ht  dug  a  lake 
tVD  scliu^rii  above  the  city.'  Jt  ia  the  Latin  translator  who,  adding 
that  estimate  for  gTcater  clearness,  has  deceived  M.  D'An»illc.  But 
this  is  a  trifle,  which  can  in  no  respect  derogate  from  that  learned 
geographer ;  and  I  should  indeed  have  passed  it  over  unnoticed,  were 
it  not  that  the  slightest  mistakes  of  great  men  are  of  consetiiicuce,  as, 
by  tDcaas  of  their  great  names,  they  twcome  perpetuated. 

Herodotus  estimates  Egypt,  frDcn  the  gulf  Plinlhineies  to  the  lake 
Surboiiis,  at  ^SQO  stadia,  or  GO  scha.'ni. 

This  estimate  docs  not  accord  with  what  we  find  in  Strabo  and  in 
other  authors.  From  TtLposiris  to  Alexaudria'il  is  twenty-five  tnileSf 
which,  at  eight  stadia  the  mile,  gives  200  stadia.  From  the  Isle  of 
Pharos  to  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  is  reckoned  ''  160  stadia, 
and  from  thi.t  mouth  to  Pelusium ''  1 3U0;  from  Pelusitim  to  the  temple 
or  Jupiter  Casius, '  which  is  near  take  Serbonis,  is  reckoned  40  miles, 
or  320  stadia.  The  whole  thus  amounting  to  1970  stadia,  which 
differs  greatly  from  the  estimate  of  Herodotus. 

This  difference  arises  from  Straho  having  made  use  of  the  Olympic 
Ktadium  of  94  toisGs  and  a  half,  and  Herodotus  of  a  smaller  one, 
containing  little  more  than  51  toises.  Thus  the  1970  stadia  above 
mcnticnL-d  amount  to  18(>,lf35  toises,  and  the  3C00  stadia  of  Kero- 
dotos  to  183,600  toises  ;  a  difTcrcncc  of  no  great  amount.  We  can 
scarcely  donht  the  real  existence  of  this  little  stadium,  Arintotle 
makes  use  of  it  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Heavens.^  Wc  know  that  the 
circumference  of  the  earth  i«  divided  into  360  degrees :  now,  the 
mathematicians  in  his  time  calculated  this  circumference  at  400,000 
itadia,  which  gives  11,100  stadia  for  each  degree;  and  as  the  degree 
U  estimated  at  5700  toises,  in  round  numbers,  the  stadium  will  be  61 
toises,  a  little  more  or  less. 

Those  who  wish  for  niorc  particular  information  as  to  the  schcenus, 
will  do  well  to  refer  to  the  excellent  Dissertation  of  M.  D'Anville.' 

Diodorus  Siculus  maintaius.  that  the  inariliiue  coast  of  Egypt  is  of 
the  extent  of  2000  stadia/  Either  he  did  not,  as  Herodotus  does, 
comprelwnd  the  whole  coast  from  the  gii1f  Plinthinclcs  to  the  lake 
Serbonis,  or,  this  historian  used  the  Olympic  stadium  of  94  toisei 
and  a  half,  in  which  case  these  2000  stadia  would  amount  to  188,000 


Di'dor.Sinl.  lib.  i.  §  li.  p. 61. 

*  See  Peuliajer'»  lahlr,  wgm.  ri. 
,«  Smb.  lib.  ivu.  u.  iija.  I). 
'*  Ibid. 
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toJiefl,  producing  a  diiference  of  only  4400  toises  l)«tween  his  cal- 
culation and  that  of  Hcrodoiui,  which,  coaaideritig  the  limes  when 
these  calculations  were  made,  is  not  great. 

M.  Schlichlhorst  appears  to  have  approred  of  my  method  of  re- 
conciling the  accotinls  of  these  ancient  authors,  for  he  quotes  niy 
opinion  with  ^at  exactness,  as  well  ae  a  part  of  the  proofs  by  which 
1  have  endeavoured  lo  support  it.  Sec  Qeographia  Africtp  Hero- 
dotea,  cap.  t.  ^  xi.  p.  36. 

'What  Suidas*  says  of  tlhe  schoinua,  evidently  refers  to  this  passage 
of  Herodotds,  although  Ktister  in  his  notes  on  this  p-nmmarinn  sap- 
poses  that  lie  had  in  view  a  passage  of  the  first  Book,  ^  lx%'i.,  where 
the  LocedtemoniaDs  mea8ari;d  with  a  cord  the  country  of  the  Tegeates. 
ij(o!vY  iiafterpovaafivfoi  to  ireiioyrd  Teytifriwi'. 

Kara  iii^ifc]  According  to  the  boundariet,  SfC.  Karh  is  put  loni- 
cally  for  vada.     See  note  in  Book  i.  ^  ccviii. 

'tfp^oifi&at  \ifiyiti)  The  lake  Serboni$.  This  lake  is  now  called 
Sebaket  Bardoil,  or  lake  of  Baudouin  ;  and  the  mount  Casiua,  mount 
EI-Kas. 

"Oaoi  /jjv  yjip  ynmelral  elvi  iy9pi>wuy]  'ITtotr  propU  leho  hatt  but 
a  very  tmaU  territory,  6fc.  This  sentence  is  rather  perplexing.  All 
the  transistors,  ni  well  in  the  Latiu  as  in  the  modern  tongues, 
understand  this  of  individuals.  <  Those  who  have  but  Utile  land 
measure  it  by  orgyiic,  those  who  have  somewhat  more,  by  stadia,  &c,' 
According  to  this  interpretation,  there  must  have  been  many  in- 
dividuals who  owned  land  enough  to  iiicuBure  tt  by  the  schoenus,  a 
meaaurs  which  comprises  about  a  league  and  a  quarter.  But  where 
should  we  Sad  them?  It  appears  to  me,  that  we  must  uoderstaod 
this  of  different  people  who  us<:d  different  measures  according  to  the 
extent  of  their  country.  The  Greeks,  whoiie  territory  was  not  con- 
sidemble,  nsect  the  stadium ;  the  Persians,  whose  domains  were 
more  extensive,  the  parasang;  and  the  Egyptians,  whose  country  was 
much  larger  than  Persia  Proper,  *  the  achoenus.  Herodotus,  too,  by 
remarking  that  the  scha-nus  is  peculiar  to  Egypt,  leids  us  to  con- 
clude that  the  stadium  and  the  parasang  are  not  used  in  that  country. 
VII. 'AjT-ifjoi]  h  ttell  waterrd.  Tlie  Greek  text  signifies  the 
direct  contrary.  But  bow  could  Herodotus  a)iy,  that  a  country,  better 
watered  than  any  in  the  whole  world,  wanted  water?  I  readily  per- 
ceived this  absurdity,  and  intended  lo  correct  the  text  in  a  note; 
but  as  one  thing  sometimes  makes  ua  forget  another,  the  note  was 
not  written,  and  the  absurdity  remained.  In  ihia  second  edition  I 
correct  it,  by  reading  t^vhpoi,  which  is  the  reading  of  our  historiaa 
bicDself  in  another  passage,  (Book  iv.  S  XLVit.)  where  he  observea, 


•  Vaitr  the  wwd  ax**^'*  that  Pania  Vnr 

*  Hnodotai  rriDsrk*,  Book  is.  ^  cnl.    Vj. 
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that  Scytfaia  is  a  country  well  wRtered,  and  which  is  almoic  u 
much  intersected  by  rivers  as  £gypt  ve  by  caaals,  xal  tvvhpot  tart. 
Tlie  conttnentators  have  been  silent  on  this  passage.  Hennicke'  it 
the  only  one  who  hns  felt  the  necessity  of  correcting  it.  He  cbftnges 
Aviifpot  to  fifvhpot,  a  very  slight  and  wfll-judged  alteration ;  bat  I 
prefer  evvipoi,  as  being  the  very  expression  of  Herodotus. 

I  haTfl  translated  the  words  iav^m  itAtm  hvrlit,  by  '  inclines  a  little 
the  whole  way*  (va  par -tout  no  peu  en  pente).  Tirr/ot  is  the  'supioua' 
of  the  Latins,  as  in  the  '  supinnm  Tibur  *  of  Horace.  If  l-owcr  Kgypt 
had  not  inclined  a  little,  the  branches  of  the  Nile  and  the  canals 
which  flow  from  them  could  not  have  reached  the  sea.  If  the  slope 
were  not  very  gentle,  the  waters  would  flow  ofTtoo  rapidly,  and  not 
leave  the  earth  moist. 

'Lt  Ti^v'lWifAitoKtv  &iro  ftiX^ffffrfi]  From  the  $ta  to  HeHtptli*.  It 
dii^t  be  iinagioed,  at  the  first  glance,  (hat  this  shotitd  be  imderBtood 
of  Pelusiam,  bccntiKe  Sctoitris,  according  to  Diodonift  Siculus,*  con* 
■trncted  on  the  east  of  Egypt,  from  Pciusium  to  Heliopolts,  a  wall  to 
defend  the  country  from  the  incursions  of  the  Syrians  and  the  Ara- 
bians, litis  wall  crossed  a  desert  country,  and  was  1500  stadia  in 
length.  But  the  city  of  Heliopolis,  menlioncd  by  this  author,  is  not 
Die  same  as  that  mentioned  by  Herodotos,  (see  the  Geographical 
Table,  article  Heliopolis);  and  the  place  from  which  the  Nile  is 
ascended,  can  be  no  other  than  the  Sebennyiic  mouth.  Had  M. 
fi'Anville  noticed/  that  there  were  two  towns  of  this  name  in  Egypt, 
one  wiiliout  the  Delta,  and  one  within  the  Delta,  near  its  summit, 
which  Plato  improperly  calls  Sais,  he  would  not  have  reproached  the 
father  of  History  with  having  been  mistaken  as  to  the  difierence  of 
the  stadia. 

'Ar^  Tiir  hvihtta  6tif  roO  ^jjov]  From  the  aliar  ef  the  tttflve 
gods.  This  altar  was  in  the  public  square  of  Athens.  Pisistratus/ 
the  SOD  of  that  Hippies  who  ImU  been  tyrant,  had  dedicated  it  to  the 
twelve  gods  under  his  arcbontate.  M.  Wesseltng  in  a  note  obaerves. 
that  it  was  Hippias  who  erected  thix  altar,  and  he  cites  Thucydidet 
to  prove  it;  bat  the  passage  of  that  historian  can  convey  no  other 
meaniag  than  the  one  which  I  have  adopted.  The  people  of  Athena 
having  afterwards  enlarged  this  altar,  effaced  the  intcriptiou  from  it. 

llie  precise  time  of  the  atchonlate  of  this  Pisistratus  is  not  kuown. 
Th«re  was  an  archon  of  this  uame*  in  Uie  fourth  year  of  the  27tlt 
Olympiad ;  but  the  ^istratua  in  question  cither  was  not  bom  at  that 

■  I{<kiuck*Caiiun«iitat!oiloG«<ifnipb.  p.  IS,  14. 
Africa  Hwoslattfc,  p.  M.  *  Thocydid.  lib.  n-  %  Ww.  p.  4IS. 

*  Diotkt.  fllcst  Ub.  i.  ^  Ini*  )r.  07.  ■  Fuuaa.  Coriath,  lire  lib.  U,  cap.  xar. 

'  KUmtm  nt  I'K^pic  tuuiaute,  &c.  p.  187. 
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time.  Or  was  tnucb  ton  jroiiug'  to  hav«  held  the  magistracy.    Neitbcr 

can  it  be  placed  after  the  expulsion  of  Hippius   his  father.     The 

Atheaians  held  the  family  of  thai  tyraol  in  loo  great  horror  ever  to 

fllevatu  his  son  to  the  supreme  dignity.  It  muRt  Decei>5arily  be  placed 

betweeu  the  years  4100  and  420J  of  the  Julian  period;  but  in  this 

space  of  fourteen  yeurs,  we  do  not  find  lliat  tliere  wan  any  archon. 

iThe  year  4191  was  the  fifth  of  the  tyranny  of  llipparchus,  and  the 

I  year  4204  was  that  in  which  Hippins  was  expelled.    Now  we  learn 

.froai  Thucydidcs,'  that  the  Pisislratiduo  took,  great  cace  to  fill  all 

le  important  posts  of  the  magistracy,  and  especially  that  of  archon, 

rly>  either  by  some  of  their  own  family,  or  of  tlieir  partisans  ;  for 

Avi«ipretsiona  he  employs  are  susceptible  of  this  interpretation.    He 

afterwards  ndds,  that  Pisistratus,  the  son  of  Hippiaa,  of  the  same 

nunc  as  his  grandfather,  was  one  of  these  annual  archons. 

'Erl  rir  r^or  roG  Atis  rov  'O\vftr(ov]  'fv  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Oiymjmi.  We  know  that  the  epithet  of  Olympian  was  given  to  the 
sovereigD  of  the  gods,  because  he  reigned  in  Olympus.  The  same 
epithet  was  also  applied  to  Pericles,  because,  eays  Plutarch,'  be 
surpossed  all  the  orators  of  his  time,  in  tho  power  of  his  eloquence. 
Aristophanus  gives  bim  litis  title  iu  bis  Achamessefr,  verse  230. 

*HoTpti»rT*v 

Heraeltdcs  of  PoatDs  also  designates  him  by  the  flame  epithet,  at 

f*e  find  in  Athenuus. '     M.  le  Fcbvre-Viltebrune  has  translated  '  Pl- 

■iatratus  of  Olympia.*'The  word  'Pisistratus 'may  be  a  typographical 

error ;  but  the  phrase  *  of  Olyinpia'  is  a  trait  of  inexcusable  ignorsnce. 

VIII.  "Afw  TeifPf]  In  ascending.  Egypt  is  altogether  a  gentle 
ascent,  proceeding  from  the  Mediterrouean. 

'Zy  tjj!  iral  .Vifloro/iiai  imui}  THr  quarriet  are  wen  there.  The 
original  means,  there  are  'also  '  quarries  in  this  mountain.  But  as 
tlic  author  had  not  previously  spoken  of  quarries  in  any  other  plaice, 
we  must  evidcuily  read,  with  the  M&.  A.  in  the  Hoyai  Library,  ty  ry 
aX  \tOoTafiiai  frtioi,  ai  c.  r.  \. 

Bruce  makes  Herodotus  to  say,  •  tbat  the  (tones  of  which  the 
pyramids  arc  built  had  been  brought  from  the?  mountains  of  Libya: 
it  is  jual  the  reverse, 

'£i  rd  eVnrai]  Towardi  tht  CQHnirif  of  which  I  hatrjust  tpoken. 
He  Greek  is  not  clear,  nor  is  the  LaUn  translation  any  more  so.  A 
short  Tiolc  might  have  thrown  considerable  IJght  on  this  piissage  ;  but 


■  Thwrjditt.  torn  laudato. 

»  Plui.  in  \iu  PwifiRs,  p.llW.  A.  B.; 
idemConiol-ai]  Apottonhn^Voi.il.l).  1 18. 

•  ,\ib«B.  DcipmoHpli.  Iit».  xii,  cap.  viii. 
IhSSl.  C. 
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unforlunatehr  ihe  varions  cdilars  and  olbor  commcutators  hare  passed 
it  over  in  silence.  Tbe  words  relate  to  ibese  in  the  commencement 
of  Ui«  paragraph,  iro  i-i 'HXiavw6\tot  &yu  tot^i,  and  it  is  just  as  if 
there  were  it  ret  Sft  'liXiovr6\iot. 

To  W  tfwt]  On  thr  otktr  sidf.  De  Pauw  reads  hero  rp  hi  npos, 
instead  orr^  ii^wpot,  which  is  found  tn  nil  the  editions.  Wesseling 
approves  his  conjeclut-e:  bat  1  do  oot  »e  tbe  nece»sity  of  it-  To  ii 
Tpoi  Ai/3uij(  does  not  refer  to  roBrc  fi^y  wr  to  opo<  which  immeditcly 
precedes,  but  to  r^  ^liv  y^lp  riji  '.\fia{ilt)t  aftot  at  thc  commencement 

of  the  HCCtiOD. 

A  few  lines  lower  down  I  restore  thc  word  rtrafijtirov,  which  Grono- 
vtus,  upon  the  authority  of  thc  Medici  Ms.,  had  ritther  incautiously 
supprcsned. 

ntrptrov]  Of  ttone.  In  the  Ms.  A.  of  the  Royal  Library,  we  read 
^w^trpov,  which  ii^j6cs  *  stony  underneath.' 

To  hi  h^vrrv]  But  beyond.  "  From  that  part  of  tht;  coiinlry 
whence  you  reach  llelio{foliB  by  four  days'  navigatiou,  as  wc  have 
sten  above."    Belljutobr. 

Aristidcs  asserts  '  that  Egrpt,  so  far  ftom  incrf^asing  in  hrcAdth 
at  the  distance  of  four  days'  jouracy  up  the  I^ilc  from  Hcliopolis, 
contf acts  so  uuch,  that  tbe  two  mouDtaios  (that  of  Arabia  and  that 
of  Libya)  jtnn,  and  that  the  Nile  is  obliged  to  force  its  way  over  them, 
whtcli  occasions  cataracts,  Herodotus  waji  perfectly  aware  that  iho  two 
monntaint  joined  at  the  cataracts ;  but  be  thought  that  below  this  point 
thc  country  was  wider  than  it  was  at  the  distance  of  four  days' journey 
from  lleliopotis.  The  account  of  Herodotus  is  confirmed  by  Nordeti's 
map.  See  the  two  parts  of  plate  11  of  the  first  Vol.  M.  Savary* 
aJfirma,  that  this  plain  is  not  more  than  nine  leagues  wide  at  its 
widest  part;  and  this  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  it 
is  200  stadia,  that  is  to  say,  a  little  more  than  seven  leagues  and  a 
half  at  its  narrowest  part. 

Bat  here  artsea  a  difficulty^  which  I  shall  content  myself  with 
noticing.  Herodotus'  reckons  from  Hctiopolis  to  Thebes  nine  days' 
ttavigation,  which  amounts,  says  he,  to  4iJ00  stadia  ;  and  lest  any 
doubt  should  arise  as  to  the  raeasuru  of  these  stadia,  he  adds  that 
ibey  UDoant  to  81  schoeni.  Heuce  it  follows  that  he  computes  the 
day's  navigation  at  &40  stadia.  Tlie  four  days'  narigation  then,  of 
which  Herodotus  speaks  in  the  passage  nndcr  cuusidcration,  arc  equal 
to  2160  stadia  or  36  schceni,  that  is,  a  little  more  than  44  of  our  corn* 
mon  leagues. 

1.  lobwnre  in  the  ^gyptus  Aotiqua'  of  M.  D'Anville,  that  from 

•  AriatuL  Oral.  Efjrpt,  kA.9t.  in  vymk        '  llwodiX.  Ub.  ii.  ^  ix. 

pwlr.  liii.  3ft.  *  In  tti-  i)M|i  cnlitlea,  ■  DibU  Koimuil 

*  LftiiMkUT  rEfyjtia,l,ctlni.  |i.  J[.        |i<ar*  urinnlali*,'  Uiti  uijwn  g«ofnp1iei 
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Tl»bes  to  Hcliopglis,  ia  a  direct  line,  is  about  5200  itadia :  wbereai, 
according  to  Herodotus,  there  should  be  but  4860,  even  allowing  for 
all  the  windinga  of  the  river. 

2.  According  to  the  same  map,  the  valley  nhicli  lies  between  the 
two  mountains  be^as  lo  widen  a  little  below  Ancyr6n-pulis,  Ttiera 
•bould  be,  therefore,  from  HeliDpolia  to  this  spot  four  days'  navigalioo, 
that  is  to  say  36  BchwDi,  or  2100  of  the  smtdler  stadia:  which  is  much 
more  than  the  actual  distance. 

Although  M.  D'Anrille  is  mistaken  as  to  the  position  of  Heliopo- 
lis,  whitfli  I  havu  before  intimated,  (^  vii.)  it  is  equally  certain  that 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  this  calculation,  which  arises,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, from  lh«  circumstance  that  the  scliwnus  did  not  in  all  pails  of 
Egypt  contain  the  same  distance.  Herodotus  probably  was  acquainted 
only  with  the  scheenns  of  60  stadin,  and  having  never  heard  of  any 
othcr,hc  considered  that  it  was  an  uniform  meaiiure  throughoutEgypt; 
or  perhaps  aware  of  the  diversity  of  schorni.  he  has  omitu-d  to  inform 
us  of  it.  in  the  same  manner  that  many  of-our  historians  in  express- 
ing certain  distances  use  the  term  league,  indefinite  as  it  is,  and 
uiuch  longer  in  some  provinces  than  in  oihcrs. 

We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  different  schmai,  of  various  capacities, 
were  known  iu  diETurent  parts  of  Egypt.  Strabo  positively  asserts  it; 
let  us  hear  what  he  aays  : 

"Tlie' circuit  from  Alexandria  to  the  point  of  tbeDelta  is,  according 
to  Artemidoius,  28  schoini,  ascending  the  river,  which  makes  84Q 
stadia,  reckoning  30  stadia  to  lite  sch<cnii3.  In  the  course  of  ouf  ^ 
navigation,  the  Egyptians  expressed  tliu  diHtauces  by  another  sort  of 
BchtEQUS  which  they  used;  so  that  they  agreed  that  they  had  some 
iiS  40  stadia,  and  even  longer  than  that,  tit  dif{'crent  places,  Arlemi- 
dorus  himself  shows  in  the  sequel,  that  amongit  the  Egyptians,  the 
!M:hcunus  is  not  a  fixed  measure.  For,  says  he,  from  Memphis  lo  the 
district  of  Thebes,  the  schoenus  is  of  120  stadia,  from  Thebes  to  Syene 
It  is  GO  ;  but  iu  ascending  from  Pclusiuni  towards  the  highest  point 
(of  the  Delta),  he  aays,  (he  distance  it  25  schwni,  that  is  to  say  750 
Stadia;  which  shows  that  he  used  the  same  measure,  vie.  tlial  of  30 
stadia  to  the  Bcbeenus." 

There  were  then  schtuut  of  30,  of  40,  of  60,  and  CTen  of  1 20  stadia, 
and  perhaps  others. 

IX,  £rd&i(H  ■)^i\lQ^  «ai  a^raK6oun]  Six  thvuiaad  one  huntirtd  amtt 

AtDcttty  tladia-     "  This  cannot  be  correct,  unless  there  be  au  error 

ID  what  has  gone  before,  cilhcrin  the  distance  from  the  sea  to  Helio- 

p^olis,  {S  vtiO  or  iri  that  from  Heliopolis  to  Thebea.   For  h'tOO  stadia 


,  ^n  alioul  righi^-ktt  scltaciu  lo  U>«  MBC    the  »une  thing, 

[sjiKc  of  groimd,  "hicb  iwiouriie  ir  iukcIi         •  Sii«ti.  lili,  i»ii.  p,  Hitj.  A,  nB- 
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added  to  4860  give  6360,  that  is  to  eay  240  more  Uiau  Ueiodotm 
reckon!  here.  And  yet  I  do  ool  think  that  we  are  permitted  to  mak« 
aoy  alteratktD.  lieliupo1i«  was  situated  on  ih«  east  of  the  Nile,  o. 
lUtle  above  the  Delu,  and  we  shall  find  a  little  faillier  on,  that  Ar- 
temidoni*  reckoned  from  the  point  of  ihe  Delta  to  the  moaUi  of  Pelo- 
sium  750  stadia  of  his  time,  which  amouoted  to  1jj82  stadia  and  some 
toiaea  of  the  time  of  Herodotos.  A  dtilvreDce  of  85  stadia  to  51 
toiseais  not  very  material."    Bki-lakobr. 

Htrodotua  says,  tltat  from  Heliopolis  U>  Thebes  the  distance  is 
4860  stadia,  that  is  to  say  81  schopni.  As  the  number  of  schceni 
answers  exactly  to  the  4860  stadia,  it  is  clear  that  the  error  is  not 
in  that  number.  From  the  sea  to  Heliopolis  was  1500  sladta.  Thil 
cannol  be  doubted,  sAer  the  Kimple  statement  in  h  vji.  These  two 
numbers  make  6360.  There  it  therefore  an  error  in  the  text  of  240 
stadia,  which  we  must  aecetsarily  impute  to  the  copyists.  WhatMt 
Bellaoger  urges  in  attempting  to  reconcile  ibe  two  statcmeDls,  does 
not  appear  to  me  correct.  The  city  of  Heliopolis,  of  wliich  Herodo- 
tus here  speaks,  was  not  without  the  Delta,  and  on  Ihe  east  of  the  Nile, 
but  within  lh«  Delta  near  tlie  Sebennytic  channel,  as  I  prore  in  my 
Geographical  Table,  under  the  article  Heliofolis.  When  Herodo- 
tus  speaks  of  the  length  of  Egypt,  he  calculates  frcm  the  Sebeonytie 
moutli  of  the  river. 

X.  'Hiwitnrrot  Alyvwrioifi]  A  gt/t  of  thi  Kile.  In  the  Greek,  it  is 
only  *  a  land  acquired  by  the  Egiiptiaos,'  But  as  this  land  was  pro- 
duced  only  by  the  mud  deposited  by  the  river,  I  have  Uiought  proper, 
for  clearness  sake,  to  use  this  expression. 

"Xlfrtp  ye  rd  rtpX'lXuif]  At/ormerljf  had  keen  the  enviroiu  o/  TVtjf, 
£fe.  "  It  may  be  necessary  to  apprise  those  who  ore  disposed  to  im- 
pute to  Herodotus  so  grvat  a  desire  of  oruameoting  his  history  with 
touches  of  the  marvellous,  &»  to  prevent  his  accurately  investigating 
the  truth  of  the  statements  that  he  heard,  that  at  least  he  had  reason 
for  what  he  asserts  of  the  environs  of  Troy  and  the  Echinadian 
islands. 

"  Grelot,  an  author  worthy  of  credit,  asserts,  in  the  description  of 
his  voyage  to  Coostantinople,  that  the  Scaunandcr  is  but  a  diminn- 
tive  rivulet  running  into  the  sea  at  a  rery  short  distance  from  its 
source.  It  was  a  considerable  river  in  the  time  of  Homer,  who  tells 
UR,(lHad,  Book  3:xii.)tliat  it  had  two  sources,  one  hot  and  the  other 
cold.  The  warm  spring  did  not  subsist  till  the  time  of  Demetrius  of 
Scepsis,  cited  by  Strabo,  Book  i.  Tlie  same  Demetrius  observes  that 
Arienua,  om  of  the  Echinadian  islands,  was  united  to  the  continent 
when  be  wrote;  and  that  Hesiod,  to  whom  that  country  could  not  be 
unknown,  had  asserted  that  the  arm  of  the  sea  which  separated 
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l^ose  iftlandi  from  the  terra  6rma  was  gradually  contracting-,  and 
]at  in  their  neighbonrhood  there  bad  been  a  little  island,  cfillrd 
"Asteria,  which  sfur  having  had  good  poru,  as  mentioned  by  Homer 
io  the  Odyssey  (Book  i  v.),  had  become  a  promontory  of  Italy,  where  it 
was  impossible  even  to  cast  anchor,  lliis  appears  to  me  sufficient  to 
conviace  any  reasonable  man,  that  Herodotus  inade  no  statemeols 
on  insufficieal  eTidence."    Bellanovii. 

Arriau  '  rays  the  same  things  as  Herodotus,  and  quotes  him  as  his 
authority.  Pliny  does  little  more  than  translate  from  him  :*  *  Hero- 
doto  quidem  si  credimus,  mare  fbit  supra  Memphtta  usque  ad  JEthi- 
opura  montct ;  itemqiic  h  plants  Arabin.  Mare  et  circa  Ilium,  ct 
tola  Teuthrania,  qufique  campos  inttilerit  Mepandor.' 

'Evi  Tuv  tna^aruv  row  Nr/Xoi/  r^rroi  irornirrii^ov]  A  BiHgfe  one  of 
thrive  mout/u  of  the  Mte.  I  Jiave  decided  hi  favour  of  this  read- 
iDfj^,  which  is  authorised  by  a  Mi.  of  Florence,  and  also  by  another  of 
Dr.  Askew,  because  Herodotus  attributes  to  the  Nile  ((  xvii.)  only 
6v«  natural  mouthii ;  the  Bolbititte  and  the  Bucolic  being  the  work 
of  the  Egyptians.  But  what  strongly  confirms  this  reading  is,  that 
Euttathius  io  his  cotntncntary  on  Dionysius  Pcriegctes  tliiis  ex- ' 
presses  himself:  "  Herodotus*  says  that  the  Nile  baa  &ve  mouths, 
that  is  to  say  natural  moiitha ;  because  there  are  two  which  have 
been  dug  by  men." 

'Lirrt$  fieyoBta]  Which  are  inferiar  to  this  river.     The  commoD 
editions  have  hlryabittt  which  gives  no  meaning.     Wesseling  hai* 
subsliluted  MrydOca,  with  the  Mss.  of  Florence,  of  Vienna,  and  of  DrJ 
Askew  1  but  as  that  makes  two  accusatives  in  succession,  one  of  wblcli'l 
is  governed  by  the  preposition  i^ira  expressed,  and  the  other  by  the' 
same  preposition  uDdtrrstood,  I  prefer  HtyABii,  to  which  I  am  led 
by  the  Ms.  reading  of  Sancroft,  MryaAiet.   The  fonians  terminate  by 
a  dioercsis  the  dative  singular  in  n,  as  ^t\ti  inetpad  of  BcAn.   See- 
George,  archbishop  of  Corinth,  on  the  Dialects,  p.  109.     But  the 
meaning  is  in  both  cases  the  same. 

Tir , . .  i^ffwi' rm  iifiiottu  {fhti  ^tipw  ntnoititt]  FTaf  Joined  half  of 
thtte  islet  to  the  eontimemt.  "  The  '  greater  part  of  the  Echinadian 
islands  are  situated  opposite  to  the  city  of  (EniadDc,  not  far  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Achdous.  This  river,  which  is  considerable,  accumii- 
laios  much  mud;  some  of  these  islands  are  already  joined  to  the 
continent,  and  it  is  expected  tliat  the  same  will  happen  to  the  others 
ere  long." 


•  Aniu.  dfl  Rxpcait.  Al«xud.  Ulr.  *.  '  EatMh.  nd  vtnam  aS6.  Dionji,  ?».' 

cao.  »t.  pp.  852,  353.  "*?■  P*  *'^-  '^-  *- 

V  I'liii.ni«t. Nit.  Iih.ii.cap,  lxxi».  Vol.  ' Tlwicy4i«l.  lib,  ii,  i cii.  p.  IG6. 
i.p.lU. 
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This  prediction  of  Thucydidcs  was  not  accompltshed  in  the  time  of 
PftBBUiiu,  *  aod  (binga  reinwn  much  ia  the  same  state  (o  this  day. 
But  Pausania*  assigns  a  good  reason  for  this.  Th«  Etoliana,  says 
h«,  having  been  driven  from  their  conntry,  their  lands  remeJoed  un- 
cultivated; the  river  therefore  carried  away  with  it  less  soil,  and  the 
cDDtiocut  ceased  to  increase.  Mr.  Wot>d,  noverlh«l«ss,  remarks,*  io 
his  excellent  work  on  tb«  original  genius  and  writings  of  Homer.  tliU 
he  hag  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  Achelous  continues  to  join 
these  islands  to  the  continent  by  the  soil  which  it  deposits  near  its 
mouth. 

XI.  KiiXirot  .  . .  fxatpot  eCrw  44  r*  <«)  artrot]  A  long  and  narrour 
gvtf.  The  length  of  this  fpilf  is  estimated  by  Herodotus  at  40  daya' 
navigation.  M.  Ntcbuhr*' reckons  54  days  to  go  from  Suez  to  Lo> 
heia  ;  and  it  is  at  least  atx  days  from  Lohria  to  Ocelis  or  Ghela. 

As  to  the  lenglh  of  the  gulf,  if  Herodotus  speaks  of  that  part  of  it 
which  borders  on  ^ypt,  as  he  most  probably  does,  he  is  right.  But 
farther  on  it  widens,  and  again  becomes  narrow,  so  Uiat  at  Ocelia 
or  Ghela  and  at  Direa  it  is  only  60  stadia  in  width,  according  to 
Slrsbo,'  or  7500  paces,  according  to  Pliny.  * 

'Pqx<9  ^'  '**  **^''y  ""^  6fiiruTit]  AJivx  and  a  r^ux.  According  to 
Herodotus,  this  flux  and  reBux  was  constant;  but  there  occurred  one 
of  more  note,  the  memory  of  which  was  preserved  amoagst  ihelchtby- 
ophagi.  "  A  considerable  retlux/  having  taken  place,  the  bed  of  the 
gulf  was  left  quite  dry  ;  but  the  flux  recurring,  the  sea  again  covered 
it  with  its  waters."  This  answers  very  well  to  the  miraculous  reflux 
which  saved  the  Israelites.  The  Persians  wished  to  take  advantage* 
of  a  similar  reflux  to  enter  the  peninsula  of  Pallene;  but  scarcely  had 
ibey  advanced  two-lifths  of  the  di»unce,  when  Neptune,  indignaot 
at  the  insults  they  had  offered  to  his  temple,  sent  the  fiill  tid«  and 
drowned  the  greater  part  of  them. 

Kov  yt  h^,  tf  TY  vpoayaiatftufiiy^  XP^^vl   ^^f''  then in  lAe 

tpaet  of,  ifc.  This  passage  has  embarrassed  all  the  interpreters.  I 
do  not  speak  here  of  the  translations  of  Durygr  and  of  Bellanger. 
The  Latin  notes  furoiah  the  corrccttous  of  tlie  commentators,  who 
supposed,  and  justly,  that  the  text  was  altered.  Wesseling  doe*  not 
seem  to  approve  of  them.  The  conjecture  ofValckenaer  appears  tome 
more  correct.    He  places  a  point  after  xw<'^>^'  '^*'-i  &nd  changes  caS 


■  PsM«A.  Arc*d.  lib.  nii.  tu.  ixiv,  p. 
Ml. 

*  An  Cmm*  00  lh«  orl^DSj  ti«qU«S  Utd 

*  Voysfv  M  Anbie,  UU.  i.  p.  SOT— 


*  Stnb.  lib.  svi. p.  IIU.A. 

'  PUn.  llist.  Nu.  lib.  *i.  cap.  xxii.  p. 
Ml.  tin.  6. 

/  Diodor.  Sku).  lib.  tis.  S  il.  Vol.  i.  >. 
20S. 

(  U«roil(>t<  Iil>.  viii.  ^czxix. 
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yt  H  Ut  Kit  yt  iitt  *  qnomodo  tandem' I  underitand  llic  words 

^9l"c  Ar  j^v«9ttti  tiXret  of  the  E^pUan  golf;  (tnd  have  bo  expressed  it 
|1n  my  tranitlfttion,  to  render  it  more  clear. 

Herodotus  reasons  ttius.     Tf  the  Nile,  by  changing  its  course,  car- 

'lied  iu  waters  into  the  Arabian  gn](,  it  would  till  it  up  in  30,000 

j*m,  or  even  in  less  thao  1 0,000,  by  the  soil  which  it  carries  with  it. 

Why  then  should  it  not  have  61)ed  ap  a  gulf  like  that  or  Egypt,  in 

all  the  space  of  time  antecedent  Lo  luy  birth  ?    a  space  which  Hero- 

<  iota*  supposed  immense. 

Grouoviiu  proposes  the  same  interpretation,  as  I  perceirc  unco 
writing  toy  note. 

1  shall  proceed  to  iihow  thai  the  reasoning  of  Herodotus  is  not 
quite  so  conclusive,  as  at  the  6rat  glance  it  may  appear.  "  The 
actual  qiiAntity  of  earth  ■  which  the  waten  of  rivers  carry  along 
rith  them  is  not  so  considerable,  as  by  an  optical  illusion  it  ap- 
pears. The  waters  of  any  river  wliatsucver,  however  troubUd  and 
impure  they  rosy  appear,  contain  little  mote  than  GO  grains  of  earth 
in  120  pounds  of  water.  On  letting  some  water  from  the  Nile  settle 
in  a  glass  tube,  the  sediment  appeared  no  more  than  the  eighth  part 
of  a  line  from  a  volume  of  water  wluch  might  have  been  eipectcd  to 
contain  hfty  times  more  mud  tli&n  the  precipitation  produced." 

XII.  Koy\y\ia  rt  fiuyoficvtt]  SheUt  are  Jound  there.  It  is  certain 
lat  shells  are  to  be  found  in  considerable  quantities,  at  ^us  very  day, 
On  the  mountains  of  Bgypt.  But  this  does  not  prove  the  existence 
of  the  Egyptian  gulf.  Shells  are  found  on  mounlains  much  higher 
tfian  tluMe  of  Kgypt,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  This  proves  only, 
that  all  these  countiiea  have  been  paTtially  covered  by  the  sua.  1  say 
partially,  because  it  appears  from  the  observations  of  the  most  skilful 
naturalists,  that  the  summits  of  th«  highest  moontains  have  not  been 
covered  by  the  sea;  but  at  the  time  of  the  deluge  were  so  many  islands. 
Biron  Haller  says,  *  that  "  no  kind  of  shell  is  found  on  the  highest 
parts  of  the  Alps,  and  hence  a  tolerably  juet  calculation  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  waters  in  our  liemiephere  may  be  funned."  To  his  testi- 
BKHiy,  I  add  thai  of  Seba.  '  Observationibus  constat "  in  apicibas 
altissimorum  montium  nuaquam  roperiri  petrificaU,  et  vel  rarissimi 
in  fastigiis  minus  altornm.  Exslantes  igitur  illi  montiuTn  apices  tot- 
Idem  tone  temporis  insute  crant,  vari&  altiiudine  ct  latiludine,  in 
Saromis   aquis  extensee.      Qneroudmodum  hodi^que,    quotquot  ha- 


AiDCrlciuu.  MTt  Ti,  LeiUc  tii.  tonx.  li.  r. 
IU. 


*  IdoHH  tos.  L  p.  Mt  noto. 
'  Scbi.  Ttataur.  rwun  lud.  Tftii.  cri.  ft 
1S3.  Vol.  tv,  .Anstatodniii.  ireS. 
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bcDlur  iQ4u)n  aqui*  circumdiuee  non  cue  videntur  nisi  moates  iv 
fundo  aquarutn  radicati,  qnorum  eulmina  plus  minCis  lata  de  maril 
bupcriicie  sese  eflerunt,  ut  saliun  habitabilecxhibcant.* 

Wbeu  I  luaialaiQ,  in  accordaace  irith  Uie  Icatued  writcia  whom  I 
liaTe  juat  qaoted,  that  tliu  Bummita  of  certain  moantEuns  were  not 
covered  by  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  i  have  not  Ilie  >UgliteHt  intention 
of  impugning  those  truths  which  are  lauglit  us  by  rcUgion.  It  is 
eoougb  for  ua  to  believe,  that  all  maDkiod,  with  the  cxcepUua  of 
Noah  and  bis  family,  p«rUhed  in  the  deluge.  Tbe  sticklers  Sot 
orthodoxy,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  lo  the  adverliiemcut  of  the  pious  and 
learned  ediloc  of  the  Letters  of  M.  Dc  Luc  on  tlie  Physical  History  of 
the  Earth,  p.  17. 

Hfufifiiiv  funimy  Aiyinrrtiv  opoi  ravro ....  ^nv\  i»  the  onljf  fHtri  e/ 
tkt  country  tehert  tktre  it  any  aend.  la  the  Latin  version,  there  ti 
a  coDtradiciion  in  this  passage,  which  is  so  rcudercd  as  to  express 
that  the  mountain  above  Memphis  is  composed  of  sand  only.  It  is 
certain  that  it  was  of  stone,  and  covered  with  sand.  Herodotus 
bad  just  said,  (^  viii.)  that  "  towards  Libya  is  a  mountain  of  stone 
covered  with  sand."  Besides,  fiovroy,  which  is  made  to  agree  with 
tl^pfior,  cannot  agree  witli  that  substaDtive,  which  it  feminine,  but 
must  agree  with  t^,  which  is  neuler;  or  raiber  it  is  here  taken  ad- 
verbially, in  which  sense  I  have  understood  it. 

XIII.  'EXOoi  o  irora^ui  tut  oaA  Wj)(ea(  to  tXaj^iarav]  lucvtdted  onftf 
<igh4  euhita,  Sfc.  Dr.  Richard  Pococke'  thinks  that  Herodotus  is 
mistaken,  tbat  these  eight  cubits  must  be  understood  of  the  elevauon 
of  tbe  waters  above  their  ordinary  level,  and  not  of  their  depth  front 
the  bed  of  the  rivei;  whereas  the  sixteen  cubits  which  he  tneotions 
furlhcr  on  most  he  understood  of  the  entire  depth  of  the  waters  from 
their  highest  elevation  lo  the  bottom.  This  reason,  by  giving  an  nni- 
fornuty  in  the  risio^  of  the  river  from  the  lime  of  Maris  to  ours, 
entirely  destroys  the  lystem  of  our  historian,  who  imagined  that  the 
soil  of  Egypt  had  risen  greatly  Bincc  the  reigii  of  that  prince. 

Oli  cv  in  (rta  t'lroKvaia]  It  vai  not  900  j/ean  linee,  ^c.  I  have 
discuaned  this  point  in  my  Essay  on  Chronology,  cbap.  i.  ^  xii.  p.  86. 
and  in  the  same  paragraph  I  liavf-  spoken  of  the  birth  of  Herodotus, 
and  from  irrefragable  proofs  have  tixed  it  in  the  year  484  before  oar 
ers,  aud  hil  voyage  lo  Egypt  in  the  year  460  before  our  era.  I  have 
also  proved  in  the  same  paragraph,  pp.  117,  1 1 8,  that  Cambyses  con- 
quered t^vpt  in  the  year  625  before  our  era.  From  the  conquest  of 
E^ypt  by  Cambyses,  therefore,  to  the  birth  of  Herodotus  was  an  in- 
terval of  41  years,  and  from  the  same  conquest  lo  the  voya^  of  our 


*  A  l}GKii|i(ion  of  Uu  Kut,bj-  RivUiuJ  fococLe,  Vol.  i.  p.  Itl. 
tier.  Air.  Vol.  L  2  N' 
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tiifiiorian  to  £g7pt,  an  intotval  of  65  years.  I  cannot  runceivc  theie- 
for«  »Kat  can  induce  M.  Savary  to  >ay,  Ihat  llerotlotus  repaired  lo 
Peluaiiim  *  a  few  years  after  Lhc  conqurtt  of  Cumbyses.  Not  only 
wts  CanihyacB  dcaij,  but  Darius  and  Xerxes  after  bim.  Tho  voyage 
nf  Herodotus  to  Egypt  was  iu  iKe  fourtli  year  of  tlio  rcign  of  Ar- 
taKerxes,  the  successor  of  Xerxes. 

'Ilf  ouTM  4  X"'''''  "*^1  ">Ta  Xiiyof  imiiioi  is  Di^of,  ta!  to  ifiiuow  a*0' 
&i^t  tt  ui^tiaiy]  To  rise  in  tke  tarn*  proportion,  and  lo  get*  Jrtth 
aecegMcn*.  There  is  no  tautology  in  this  sentence,  as  some  persons 
have  supposed.  Tho  second  member  of  it  applies  to  ilic  land  wbicli 
Egypt,  afcordtnji;  to  the  tiy&lein  of  lletodotus,  w:is  in  piocf^sa  of  fin- 
ing from  the  sea. 

KoTAit  wuv^auf]  To  perish  bj/  kungtr.  K  should  seem  thai  ibc 
Egyptians  had  no  knowledge  of  the  seven  years  of  famine  which 
aflliclL'd  their  country  under  tliu  jdmiuistiulion  of  Jcsepli,  *  and 
which  were  the  more  reniiirkHbie,  as  they  produced  an  entire  change 
in  Uie  constitution  of  the  state ;  by  obliging  the  people  to  ^te  first 
their  gold  and  silver  to  ihe  prince  ia  exchange  for  corn,  afterwards 
llietr  cattle,  Uieir  landfr,  and  finally  to  sunender  themselves  as  BiHv««. 
Tliis  proves  either  that  the  annals  of  this  people  were  not  so  ancient 
ax  Herodotus  pretends,  or  that  they  were  very  far  from  correct. 

Ei  ^^  iQeXi'iaei  aifn  i/etv  iideot]  IttsUad  of  raJaitig.  'Hie  Greek  has, 

*  that  if  God  will  not  give  ihcm  any  rain ;'  and  a  little  low^r  down, 

*  tbey  have  no  other  resource  than  the  water  which  comes  from  Ju- 
piter.*    When  the  ancienls  asked  what  weather  it  was,  they  said,  rj 
ynp  o  '£*is  arie! ;  as  we  find  m  Atiklophanvs. '  \i  '£ain  iWvm  flip  i 
viXct  aiOpioi,  AKKoica  h' vei :  ''sometimes  it  is  ti»c,  and  then  again  iLj 
rains.'   Ei  wotigattiy  oZeui  Unp,* '  if  il  i^uld  happen  to  ruin.' 

XIV,  'fli  i^  nfiort^v  elvof]  As  I  hate  said  hrfare.    The  Mss.ofi 
the  Uoyal  Library  have  wi  kqI  wftvrtfiov  tlwov.     It  is  the  unit  reading. 
Herodotus  always  to  expresses  himself :  'flc  k-dI  vporeptlf  ^oi  ttprfrutf 
lib.  I.  S  CLXt-x. 

*AXXo  ri  4]  Must  net,  Sfc,  The  Greek  is  as  quoted.  The  Latin  trans> 
lation  would  be  clearer,  if  instead  of  writing  '  aliud  quam,'  it  had 
been,  *  numquid  Egyptiiqui  isthic  iarolunl  fame  laboratnri  sunt?*  It 
is  ono  of  those  turns  of  phrase  peculiar  to  the  Greek  Innguage,  re- 
marked Uy  father  Vigerns,-^  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  the  idionu  of 
that  tongue;  and  before  him  by  Bwdseus,  who  cites  examples  of  it 


|p  ■  LoiUH  *ia  I'E^pW.  he.  p,  ttS. 

_  *  GcncA.  OLji.  iti.  xloii.  van.  11.  Itc. 
'  ArirtApti.  m  Arib.  xvn.  IMI. 
'  Tlicuiiil.  Idjll,  ii.  <rett.  u. 


•  TI>H)(itnvu  Chanel,  de  Gamililui^ 

CMJ).  ill-  I'*  III. 

/  Viyenis,  Jr  |>rirdpii)i  Oia-ov  dictioois 
tdiotuni*,  cxp.  iii.  t«(,t,  %t.  \  Tiii.  p.  ISS. 
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from   Plato,  at  may  be  stfcn  in  bis  Commenlancs  on  the  Oreek  lan- 
guage, p.  903. 

fj  fji/Tt  y*  Cacrot  aft  ij  x^^Pvl  -^f  ''  '''"''  "<>'  '*'>»  ><■  their  eauntty , 
HBradolu  no  doabt  meant  to  speak  of  the  Bummer,  during  which 
Reason  rain  is  very  rare  in  Efypt.  Phtlo  the  Jew,  who  wftii  born  m 
Egjpt,  and  who  had  passed  almost  all  his  life  there,  says,  *  that  in  siicn- 
aer.  at  the  time  wlicn  all  llie  rivers  decrease,  the  Nil*  overflovs  and 
torers  all  the  country,  and  thai  though  Egypt  has  little  or  no  ruin,  it 
is  nevertheless  abundant  in  all  sorts  of  produce,  unless  the  impieiy 
of  tlie  inhabitants  induces  Uod  in  his  «nger  to  deny  it  them.  *  ''  A 
ltltle(n*in)  sometimes  falls  in  L'pper  Egypt,  but  1  was  told  that  in  the 
course  of  eight  yenrs  it  had  rained  heavily  but  twice,  for  the  space 
of  about  half  an  hour;  tliough  it  rained  a  good  deal  on  the  side  of 
Akmim,  *  whilst  I  was  there."  Norden  also  remarks  thai  it  seldom  rains 
to  Egypt. '  Hp  says,  howerer,  tliat  from  Alexandria '  to  Fcschn/  the 
cicy  is  often  overcnst.lbe  air  charged  with  foc:s,and  that  it  oflcn  rains  : 
and  thai  at  Feschn  and  beyond  it  the  »ky  is  always  clear,  though 
at  Mocha  ho  witnessed  a  violent  rain  accompanied  by  thunder,  which 
bstrd  for  an  hour.  "  On  the  side  towards  the  sea,'  there  sometime* 
falls  a  good  deaJ  of  water  from  November  to  March  :  but  higher  up, 
in  the  environs  of  Cairo,  there  seldom  falls  any,  except  iti  December. 
January,  and  Febniati.',  and  then  but  very  slight  riins,  which  last 
only  for  a  quarler  or  half  sin  hour," 

According  to  tlie  metcofOlogic  obscTvations  Of  Oreaves,  quoted  bv 
Dr.  Shnw,  '  in  the  year  I6-'19,  it  rained  sixteen  times  in  January,  and 
BDOwed  once,  and  in  February  it  rained  eight  times.  Vansleh  re- 
lates, that  on  the  2&th  February  1673  the  ruin  began  to  fall  very 
early  in  the  niomtng,  on  the  side  of  the  Nile  opposite  to  ancient 
Cairo,  and  coniinued  till  noon.  And  he  adds,  that  it  was  lo  vi9> 
lent  as  almost  lo  sink  his  b'>at. 

Ilie  smull  quantity  of  ruin  which  falls  in  Egypt  has  little  effect 
in  fertilizing  the  earth ;  which  has  induced  the  inspired  author  of 
Dtaleronumy  to  obseivc.'  "  For  the  laud  whither  tbou  gocst  iu  to 
pcitHM  it,  tt  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  whence  ye  came  out^ 
where  thou  sowedsl  thy  need,  and  watcredst  it  with  thy  fool,  as  a 
garden  of  herbs." 


•  Pliila  Jod.  in  Via  Klotia,  Vdl.  U.  p.  f  Vit  sarint  rendu.  TUntls  T&eodm. 
U.  Ua.  M.  M-gm.  11. 

•  ADMCriptioa  of  the   £t«t,  &c.   by  •  A  l>eKT>ptk>D  ofilif  Eail,  Jtc.Tol.  1. 
KUlard  I'ooMdM,  Tal.  i.  p.  106.  p.  IDS. 

'  Ths  Mkcunt  CtMBunti.  *  SIait'i  Travels.  Vol.  ii.  A|i(WBdix,  p. 

<  TnnU  in  F.gyp(  and  Nubi>.  Vol.  •.  112. 

p.S9,  *  OTOtptoiiaBi.c^,  sLtms.  19- 

•  Id.  ih«L  VoL  i.  p,  M  lad  90. 
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!S  ON  HERODOTUS. 


According  to  the  reasoning  of  Herodotus,  the  inundation  is  and  bI' 
waya  will  be  asabundanc  in  Kgyptas  it  formerly  bas  been.  But  ma  tbe 
»oil  has  ritCn,  tlic  waters  will  cover  a  smaller  extent  of  country '.  and 
M  it  does  not  rain,  the  inbabitants  of  Lhut  part  of  the  coantiy  (which 
ic  not  visited  by  the  waters)  must  perish  with  hunj^er.  Our  historiaB 
Supposes  that  the  inundation  will  be  always  the  anme;  but  that  is 
impossible.  Let  us  hear  what  M.  dc  Dolomieu,  one  of  our  be-l 
infonned  naLuralista,  says  on  this  point.  "  A  thousand  '  observatiou* 
prove,  that  tbe  height  of  the  mountains,  by  retaining  and  condensing 
the  clouds,  contributes  greatly  to  the  quantity  of  water  which  falls. 
The  lowering  of  the  summits  of  mountains  has  often  sufficed  to  dry 
up  the  sources  of  rivers  which  had  their  rise  in  them.  The  moon- 
taint  become  lowered  the  more  easily,  as  they  pass  suddenly  frona  an 
extreme  muisture  to  an  excessive  dryness,  and  agaiu  abuadaut  mias 
penetrate  into  the  clofti  which  the  dryness  has  occasioned.  The 
hardest  ^nnite  can  scarcely  resiiit  this  operation,  but  in  small  shales 
yields  to  the  impulse  of  torrents  which  carry  them  down  to  the 
pluinii.  Thus  we  often  see  crumbled  tu  ilieir  bases  cnonnoui  masses, 
whose  solidity  teenacd  calculated  to  bid  defiance  to  time....  But 
thera  we  none  where  this  process  will  be  so  rapid  at  in  tliose  of 
Ethiopia.  The  torrents  which  riuhdown  them  during  three  months  of 
incessant  and  heavy  rain,  the  burning  heat  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeds, must  perpetually  affect  the  stone  of  which  they  are  composed* 
Hieir  summits  must  be  lowered,  and  with  their  height  they  lose  llis  i 
capacity  of  retaining  tlie  same  (juHnlity  of  clouds  preHKed  against  { 
thrir  sides  by  the  north  winds.  By  this  means,  the  sources  of  tliA] 
fertility  of  Egypt  must  daily  diminish :  by  this  means  the  risingl 
of  tlie  Nile  must  abate,  and  the  extent  of  its  inundatioDs  bvcoma 

contracted I  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  quantity  of  water 

which  reaches  Hgypt  is  actually  diminished ;  the  diminislied  time 
which  the  river  takes  to  rise  and  to  fall  proves  it."  Thus  this  country, 
which  even  to  the  present  time  is  so  fertile,  will  one  day  be  exposed 
to  all  the  horrors  of  famine,  and  its  wretched  inhabitants  will  be  com- 
pelled to  t{uit  their  country  from  a  cause  very  dificreot  to  that  sus- 
pected by  Herodotus. 

Ai/XaAiK  viirovf]  Laboriout  fumnc*.    See  Diodorus  Siculus,  Book 

I.  \  XXXVI.  p.  4.'3.  But  this  mode  of  culture,  which  Herodotus  con- 
.iiders  peculiar  to  Egypt,  is  not  so  confined  to  that  country  as  to  be 

iracUied  no  where  else.  To  my  own  knowledge,  at  Armennlliera, 
[iiearTournans,  in  tbe  Brie  Fran^ise,  •  pood  of  180  acres,  after  be- 

■M^awirc  lur  laCannlcultociPhyiuiae  d«  rCKjrpte,  pan  ii.  p.  &B. 
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ing  dfninej  oflT.  id  fished ;  aod  when  &II  the  tish  are  taken  out,  ma 
are  sown  ard  grow  there  without  any  labour. 

'F.<rji6\\.*t  tt  airri)!' U]  Lrt  loMe  pij^».  "  The  Lntins  gave  the  oame 
pf '  porca' toaridgcof  earth  raised  between  iwofurrowa.  Hence  their 
diinintiiire  '  porcellae,'  which  Pliny  uses  (lib.  x*iii.  cap.  xrni.) 
Tliesc  ridges  were  necessary  in  E^pt  to  throw  oiTthe  water.  Tfaua 
to  throw  up  ridges  of  llii*  kind  i«  what  Pliny  calls  '  lucs  imanltere,' 
and  Herodotus,  ia^XKtir  vt.  The  act  of  treading  the  grain  into  the 
enrth  it  called  I>y  Herodotus  naranaTiftv  r^««  vvi,  and  by  Pliny, 
•  Tntigiis  semitia  deprimere."  "     Bellangkr. 

This  remark  of  M.  BcUangvr't,  which  I  retain  rather  from  its  ain- 
gularity  than  its  correctness,  prorcs  thftt  the  useofpi^  to  tread  corn 
into  the  ground  embarriused  him  as  miicb  a%  other  commentators.  It 
appears  from  the  account  of  Herodotus,  that  pigs  and  nothing  bnt 
pigs  was  his  meaning.  The  terms  ivflaWtty  *  immiltere,'  and  coni- 
Ttaritiv.  to  tread  under  foot,  were  repugnant  lo  M.  Bcllanger's  ideas. 
The  sequel  puts  the  matter  beyond  doubt:  "  they  make  use  of  pigs 
abo  to  tread  the  grain  from  the  ear."  Now,  I  would  ask  how  a  ridge 
thrown  up  in  (he  gronnd  coutd  tread  the  corn  from  the  car? 

Plutarch,'  Eudoxus,  *  and  Pliny/  relale  the  name  thing;  very 
intelligent  men  have  DevcrtLelcis  discredited  the  clrcumstaBce. 
Valckenaer  does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  a  fable  iOTented  by 
Herodotus,  and  Wessebng  inclines  to  the  same  opinion,  though  he 
is  not  BO  harsh.  Thouaa  OaU,  who  did  not  think  pigs  proper  to 
tread  in  corn,  substitutes  oien,  on  the  ground  that  the  word  It  appears 
10  signify  an  ox,  both  in  Hcsychius  and  in  Phavorinus.  Bnt  Wessel- 
ing  long  ago  corrected  this  article  in  Hesychius,  in  his  notes  on  Dio* 
doros  Ijiculns,  and  the  learned  Albert!  has  readily  admitted  his  cor- 
rection. If  our  historian's  account  be  not  a  fable,  how  could  a  vor«> 
ctous  animal,  more  likely  to  devour  the  grain  than  to  tread  it  iato 
the  earth,  be  used  for  the  latter  purpose?  In  some  of  our  provinces 
these  animals  arc  used  to  find  out  truffles,  and  they  put  a  species  of 
mutxle  oD  them  to  prevent  them  from  eating  the  plant.  The  Egyp- 
tiaof  no  doubt  hud  recourse  to  a  similar  expedient,  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus  '  gets  over  the  difficulty  by  using  a  general  expression.  For  my 
own  part,  I  think  that  Herodotus  is  mistaken  only  as  to  the  time 
when  the  pigs  are  turned  into  the  fields.  It  was  most  probably  not 
afWr  the  corn  was  sown,  but  before,  that  they  might  eat  up  tlioso 
a<)Qatic  plants  which  might  damage  the  corn.      Borheck  approves 


,  •  PUrinoh.  la  %awM.  lib.  it.  Qoml 
«.p.«T«.B. 

*  Ap«d  iflsBi  da  Nat.  AsimsL  lib.  i. 
«ap.  ni.Vcl.4.p.«6S, 


•-  PUn.tliM.Nktnr.lib.XTiiLap.xTlii. 
VoLli.  p.lU.  lis.  6. 
'  Diudor.  SkuL  bb.  1. 1  xxzn.  f.  4S. 
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tay  conjecture,  aad  re«dfi  in  consequence:  uAA'  irtav  aft  o  rm-nfwt 
iMftarot  fttXQittt  Hfltji  rai  AfHnipat,  fipvai  hi,  ikroAciirf/  ottio^,  rorr 
ii90Q\Xwi-  tM  ovrtf*-  vt,  ffTt'pri  wavrot  rifr  iufVTo5  &p9Vptiir,  'Eareity  bi 
tkamwarfioj  rpvt  (JoSwt  Tti  ariptiil,  Afiiirif  ro  Aro  rofnvv  ftiwtt.  'Am- 
'  ctt^ffRr  a  riot  (ioiai  ro"  oiray,  ovro  KOfilSfrai. 

The  approbation  of  tliis  learned  man  haR  encouraged  me  lo  admit 
'my  conjecture  into  my  trunBtaltun. 

'AroitiiiiTni  iiT^ai  vai]  Thej/  oUq  vi€  oxtn,  Sfc.  This  operation  ii 
what  the  Latins  call  '  triltira.'  Tluou^liout  tlie  Ka«t,  oxeu  werr  used 
Tor  this  puipoHt.  Uihcr  mcibods  wcte  employed  in  diSereut  places. 
,  !rhe  instrument  we  use,  is  the  flail. 

Th«  Egypiiuns  evun  now  use  a  machiiie'  drawn  by  two  oxen,  ia 
rliicli  the  conductor  is  on  liis  knees,  wbdsl  unotlicr  mun  draws  back 
t"tl>e  struw,  anU  e^parales  tlie  grain  wIlilIi  remains  bcneuUi  it.  1  must 
idntit  however  ttial  Nordcn  speaks  only  of  rice.  "  When  llic  harvest 
completed,"  *  Aayti  the  learned  Bishop  of  Osaory,  "  the  hcada  of 
(com  arc  sprcftd  out  on  the  ground,  nod  an  ox  draws  n  machine  over 
I  hi  which,  as  wdl  as  himself,  helps  lu  bcuLoullhe  grain  and  separate 
lit  from  the  straw.  This  taachine  resembles  the  axle-tree  of  a  carriage 
[luraished  all  ruund  <vith  pieces  or  sharpened  iion  of  about  six  inches 

Ilie  text  haSt  'they  use  pigs,*  But  as  this  animal  is  very  voraciout, 
and  moreover  not  at  all  adapted  for  trituration,  1  have  subatiluted 
the  word  oxen.  This  is  also  the  conjccitue  of  Borheck  :  see  ilic 
foregoing  note. 

XV.  Tap()(rfiiMf  Tur  ni^Xoviriocwf]  TAr  Titrichta  oj  Pttutium.  Tliitj 
oamo  probably  arises  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  this  place  llif- 
bodies  of  men  and  animals  were  preserved  embalmed  after  tiie  man- 
ner of  the  country,  which  wcro  called  raptxti«-  For  the  aaiue  reasoi|, 
this  name  was  common '  lo  many  places  in  Egypt :  and  therefora 
Herodotus,  to  distinguish  that  of  which  he  spealu  from  all  others ' 
adds  lh<  name  Pelusium,  which  correctly  indicates  it.  ' 

TiVa  yXAaanir  wfniirtiv  arttaomn]  Fof  Ike  purpOM  of  BtetrtoiMiflg 
tthat  tpouid  be  the  natural  language.  This  refers  to  what  uur  histo- 
rian has  said  in  the  commcnccmout  of  this  book,  §  ii. 

AUi  re  tJ»ai]  That  they  hove  aheatft  e.ti$ted.  Diodonis  Sietilus' 
affirms,  that  the  Ethiopians  look  on  the  Egyptians  ns  one  of  their 
colonies,  which  was  headed  by  Osiris.  But  in  another  place, 'he 
aays,  that  the  irdiabtlaals  of  Thebes  considered  themselves  tlie  must 

•  Tamil   in   Eeypt   and   Nubb,  by  Hit.  ii.  ^  erUi. 
Ifoidea,  Vol.  t.  p.  Mand»l.  '  DiitclM.  Sicvl.  lib.  Ui.  ^  in.  Vol.  b  p* 

*  A  DtKhpn-D  of  tbe  EtM,  by  Rkliknl  ITS. 
IWackc,  Vol.  i.  p.  tOS.  '  Id.  lib.  i.  ^  I.  Vul.  i.  ^.00. 

'  SlPplikD.  BytanI  in  TtHV,«l  llvrodol. 
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ancieut  |K*oplc  or  llie  eartli.     No  doubt  the  b»lori«n  merely  givet  Ui« 
UaditioiiK  of  both  people,  without  vx\>ictMn^  liii  own  opitiion. 

XVI.  Tpin  fiipta  cTvail  1$  ditided  into  thne  parti.  Many  of  the 
ancienlB  iJivtil«d  the  world  into  two  pans  only,  Europe  and  Asia. 
Tlivy  considered  Africa  aa  a  part  of  Europe.  * 

Tertu  pan  icmm  \^hje,  ai  credere  faiur 
CuBcU  »rK»  ;  at,  li  Tcatm  cfmliimfim"  •e'ju.wiii, 

"The  whole  earth,"  says  tsacrates, '  "  U  divided  into  two  parta. 
Aam  uiid  Europe."  There  are,  liuwcver,  auihurs  who  joiii  Africa  to 
Auu,  for  ioatance  Silins  Italicua.' 

.f^>)!in  ciin>lcaR  auitris.  ct  lninpfti.tr  Phixhi 
J^tifrro  IJbjie  toTi«lur  •ulxliU  Cdhctd, 
Aat  ingeiu  Auk  Imus,  vat  ]Mra  imin  tenu. 

0*  yop  ^i)  £  NelXds  7^  ^m-i]  /£  u  no(  /Ac  NUt  that,  Sfe.  1  find 
amougsL  the  papers  of  M.  Bellinger  a  note  atUibuted  to  M.  de  la 
fiarre,  which  trcata  the  reaH.ai)iDg  of  HerorlutiiB  as  f^lse  and  absurd, 
because  ihu  Nile  actually  jcpanu^a  Asia  from  Africa.  He  coriccta 
the  text  ia  coaHequence,  and  iostead  of  oti  yitp  i^  6,  8tc.  he  wishes  us 
to  read  ^  fdpi^  h^&c. 

Tliia  remark  of  M.  de  ta  Barrc  does  not  appcnr  to  me  just.  Accord- 
ing to  the  ricw  of  Herodotus,  the  Nile  docs  not  separate  Asia  from 
Africa:  yet  his  opinion  was  not  Lhnt  of  the  lonians,  which  he  here 
cites:  for  accotiJing  to  them,  Asia  and  Africa  were  severally 
bourtded  by  the  Nile,  as  far  as  the  point  of  Ihn  Delta ;  but  at  that 
point,  it  was  the  Delta  itself  which  formed  the  boundary  line  of  these 
two  parts  of  the  world.  This  country  therefore,  Herodotus  re- 
marks, was,  uccordiog  to  them,  between  ihc  two.  According  (o  this 
opinion,  it  was  still  the  Nile  that  separated  Asia  and  Africa:  bvt 
Asia  was  bounded  by  the  Pclusiaa  branch,  and  Africa  by  the  Canopic 
branch  or  river  Agathodemon,  which  left  the  Delta  between  them  : 
whereas,  according  to  Herodotus,  Egypt  is  a  s«-piiratc  country,  which 
hclongs  neither  to  Asia  nor  to  Africa,  and  which  comprises  all  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  Egyptians.  ' 

This  opiniou  of  Herodotus  had  ulways  appeared  to  rae  very  extra- 
ordinary; and  it  has  not  seemed  less  f=o  to  Major  Kcnnell,'  who  thinks 
that  no  reason  can  be  assigned  for  it,  unless  this,  that  our  historiiiD, 
departing  from  the  uiual  method  of  dividing  the  globe  into  continents, 
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[idiOBe  to  distribute  it  ioto  regions,  and  that  E^pt  of  itself  inigliL  1m 
IconBideced  a  legtun. 

XVII.  'Bpc't  ii^he  nai  nepl  rovr^v  Xiyofifv]  I  tiink  that  mv  sktitld. 
(The  Greek  has,  iD  tlii«  place.  '  tbia  is  wlial  I  have  lo  sajr  conceraing 
.Egypt/ 

Katrttjititov  arii^nl  T^e  Canopic  mouth.    The  Greeks,  who  enler- 

[tained  much  too  high  an  opinion  of  themselves,  referred  every  im- 

Iportaat   event  to  their  owa  country  ;   a  ridiculous  excess  of  vanity. 

jvhich  led  them  into  the  most  pui^rile  errors.  They  imagiDed  that  the 

[Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile  derived  ils  name*  from  Canobus,  a  pilot 

[of  Menelaus,  who  died  from  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  during  the  slay  of 

Itlial  prince  in  l^gypt'     Meiiclaus  having  rendered  hJtn  the  last  offices, 

tbuilt  a  city  and  named  it  afler  him,  iu  whirh   he   left  all  Llie  useless 

.ofhisarmy,  But  the  Egyptians  lliumtelvcs  are  a  belter  authority 

the  eLymotog^  of  the  word.     The  rhetorician  Aristidcs  '  "having 

interrogated  as  to  this  point  a  priest  ofdlslinguighed  rank,  ihe  latter 

tDSwcred,  that  the  place  was  so  called  long  before  Mcnclaus  ever 

came  there.     It  is  not  easy  to  write  the  word  iu  Greek  characters, 

though  it  approaches  nearly  lo  the  Greek  :  the  difficulty  arista  from 

its  being  an  Egyptian  word.     It  signifies  in  our  language  the  land 

of  gold,  \ftv9frvf  fSafof."     It  also  received  the  nume'  of  the  Hcra- 

leotic  mouth,  if  we  may  credit  the  author  of  the  Paraphrase  of 

rt)ionygius  Periegctes,  because  Hercules,  on  his  return  ftom  Libya, 

[irhithcr  he  had  been  to  fetch  the  golden  apples,  went  into  the,  temple^ 

[of  Jupiter  Ammon,  sacrificed  to  the  god,  and  thencc  repaired  lo  that 

part  of  Egypt. 

But  without  bestowing  further  consideration  on  mere  etymology, 
let  us  pass  to  the  seven  branches  of  the  Nile.    It  is  the  more  im< 
'ponant  to  examine  carefully  all  that  relates  to  them,  because  the 
[ancient  writers  are  far  from  agreeing  on  tho   point.     This  river,  the 
lource  of  which  etitl  remains  unknown,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
tended discoveries  of  Bruce,  flows  in  a  single  channel  from  Ethiopia 
to  the  point  of  the  Delia.     From  this  point,  it  breaks  into  three  prin- 
cipal branches,  one  of  which  takes  a  direction  towards  the  ea»t,  and 
; is  called  the  Pchisian  branch;  another  towards  ihe  north,  which  is 
called  the  Sebennytic  branch :  and  the  third,  which  flows  towards 
the   west,  is   named    the   Canopic.     From  the   Sebennytic   branch 
proceed  two  others,  tJie  Saitic  and  the  MendesiRH.     The  Saltic  it 
[Itetween  the  Bolbitine  channffi,  which  has  been  dug  by  human  labour, 

»<piATVirii-,ft<l.Tei>.]O.PniD|>an.Mcla.lib.     d1  >c<|. 
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aad  the  Sebennytic .  Tlie  Bucolic  it  likewise  ih«  work-  of  main,  ud 
tuns  between  (lie  S«benityticand  Mend«slan  cbanncts,  from  tholttUr 
of  which  it  proceeds :  then  come  the  M4^^desian  and  Pelu&lan  diannels. 
The  leTtrn  mouilia  of  ilie  Nile  ihen  from  oast  to  west,  are  the  Po- 
lusian,  the  Mendesian,  the  Bucolic,  the  Sebennytic,  the  Sailic,  the 
Bolbitinv.  uad  Uie  Cioopic.  Such  is  the  account  of  Herodotus.  See 
the  Geographical  Table,  arlicis  Nilk. 

All  the  geO(;rapheri*  agree  with  Herodotua  as  lo  the  Pelusian  and 
CoDOptc  branches.  Strabo,  *  Diodorua  Siculus,  and  Ptotemnua,  aa 
veil  as  our  hislorian,  place  the  BolhitiDe  after  the  Catiopic,  but  with- 
out noticing  that  it  Han  dug  by  Ihe  inhabitants.  Sirabo,  in  uamiug 
the  Satlic  branch  only,'  confotnida  it  arilh  the  Tanitic;  for  he  pre- 
teoda  thai  this  branch  h  conaected  with  the  Pelusian,  whilst  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  it  flows  from  the  Scbennytic,  and  is  between  Oiat 
branch  and  the  Bolbitine.  Diodorus  Sicutiu  aad  Plolemisua  have 
omitted  it.  Weaseling'  thinks  that  this  channel  derived  its  name 
from  the  Satlic  nome  which  it  bounded.  This  is  the  fact.  But  when 
he  adds,  by  way  of  proof,  a  paasnge  from  Plato's  Timsiis,  in  which  it 
ia  aaid  that  the  Saitic  noma  is  at  the  lop  of  the  Dalta,  his  afisertiou 
loses  its  iofluence.  A  nome  situated  at  the  summit  of  the  Delta, 
cosid  scarcely  give  its  onme  to  a  canal  which  be^n  onlj'  at  (he  op> 
postte  extremity.  The  fact  is,  that  the  city  of  Sais,  and  Ihe  nome 
oi  which  it  was  the  capital,  were  much  lower  down,  and  near  a 
chaoDcl  derived  from  the  SebcDnyiic  branch,  and  that  this  city  and 
this  nome  gave  to  that  channel  tho  name  which  it  beara.  Sai<s  was 
not  close  to  the  Delta.  Plato  meant  to  epe^k  of  lieliopolis.  aa  I 
prove  in  oiy  Oeographioal  Table,  article  Hkliofolis. 

As  to  the  Sebcnnytic  branchy  Strabo '  affirms,  lliat  il  is  the  lltitd 
in  point  of  size,  and  that  it  comroencefi  near  the  aumtoit  of  the  Delta. 
Herodolua  also  says,  (hat  "  the  third  (branch)  goes  in  u  atraight 
line  from  the  uppermost  part  of  Egypt  to  the  point  of  the  Delta. 

which,  ia  its  progiess  towards  the  aea,  il  divide)  ia  two It  i« 

called  the  Sebennylic  channel," 

Hcrodotua,  ia  terming  this  biancb  tlie  third,  <locs  not  mean 
the  third  from  the  Canopic,  reckoning  from  weal  lo  eust,  but  the 
third  ia  luze,  as  an  attentive  perusal  of  his  text  cannot  fall  to  con- 
riiice  th«  reader.  1  am  tbarefore  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  should 
h»ve  induced  M.  D'Anville-^  lo  maintain  that  the  Sebeonylie  channel 
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of  Herodotus  is  ilii  aama  as  the  Pliatoitiv  of  all  the  oilier  writers  o( 
Hiiliqiiittr. 

The  Bucolic  channel  is  the  work  of  men's  hands.  It  is  between 
the  Sebennylic  and  Mendesian  branches.  1'his  appears  to  be  Uw 
same  with  the  Phatnllic  of  olhcr  aiiihors.  Diodoms  Sicnlus*  ha*in^' 
tatd  that  Aoii^uus  made  sail  towards  ibePhqlnilirmniith,  adds,  that 
the  neighhourin^  coast  abounds  with  mareheii:  aud  Hellodorus'  ob- 
torves,  that  these  marshes,  infested  by  banditti,  atid  fit  for  paslurv. 
were  called  by  the  Egyptians  *  Bucolia."  We  perceive  theu,  in 
ibese  authors,  llie  reason  for  giv'iag  to  ihis  moulh  the  name  of 
Bucolic,  h  appears  to  me  thai  this  is  the  Mendesian  moulh  of  aH 
autliOTs,  ancient  and  modern,  except  Herodotus. 

Sirabo,  Diodorus  Sicutus,  and  Plolemaaus.  having  forgtJtten  the 
Sai'tic  mouth,  were  obliged  to  give  lo  the  Sebcnnytic  ifae  name  of 
Phatnitic,  to  the  Bucolic  or  Phalnitic  the  name  of  Mendesian,  and 
to  ihe  Mendesian  the  name  of  Tanitic,  lo  complete  tne  number 
of  the  seven  Riouthis  uf  the  Nile.  And  wliat  favoured  ihe  rrror  of 
these  writers  iii  that  the  Bucohc  branch  passed  near  the  Men- 
desian  nome,3nd  hence  perhaps,  shortljr  aRer  the  lime  of  Herodotus, 
took  the  name  of  Mendesian,  and  the  Mendesian  branch,  which 
passed  near  Tanis,  took  at  the  same  time  thc^name  of  Tanilic.  But 
in  an;-  case,  Strabo  is  inexcaiiable,  since  the  description  which  he 
gives  of  the  Sebennylic  branch  can  accord  with  no  other  than  than  to 
which  Herodotus  gives  the  same  name.  The  Mendesian  branch  of 
Herodotus  is  therefore  the  Tanitic  of  the  other  writers. 

As  lo  the  Pelusian,  there  is  not  the  smallest  difliculty.  It  comes 
from  ihc  point  of  the  Delia,  forms  the  eastern  line  of  the  Inangle, 
aod  falls  into  the  sea  near  Al-Farameh.  M.  Savary,  in  his  map  of 
Egypt,  infonns  us  that  it  is  now  filled  up. 

As  lo  that  channel,  of  which  the  mouth  is  immediately  bcfcire  the 
Phatnitic  mouth,  in  proceeding  from  the  Mendesian  lo  the  Phatnitic, 
and  which,  according  to  Savary, '  has  not  been  pointed  out  by  any 
geographer,  I  venture  to  affirm  that  Strabo  and  mnny  others  have 
pointed  it  out.  "  Bel  ween  these  mouths,"^  says  this  learned  geogra- 
pher, "  there  are  others  of  less  note,  called  Pseudoslomata,  or  false 
mouths."  And  in  another  place,  he  sayt.,  "between*  ihe  Pelusian 
and  Canopic  mouths,  there  are  five  other  remarkable  ones,  besides 
several  others  that  arc  smaller."  Diodorus  Siculiis,  after  having 
spoken  of  the  seven  mouth?  of  the  Nile,  adds,  "  ihcrc  are  others-' 
foTtncd  by  the  bands  of  men,  respecting  which  I  consider  it  unncces- 
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upf  to  wrii«."  The  discovery  of  M.  Savary  is  therefore  any  lhin|; 
but  new. 

XVill.  GqA^wr  fioif  fitt  tpy€90at]  To  abhlain  Jrom  tht  fltth  oj 
kri/trt.  U  appears  by  this  pa8sag«,  and  further  on  h  xli.  aad  Book 
IV.  ^  CLX.TXVI.,  tliat  the  Egyptians  did  not  eat  the  flesh  of  cows. 
This  superstitious  people  '  abstained  also  from  oxcu,  if  they  were 
twius,  if  they  were  spoiled,  or  if  they  had  ever  beeo  employed  in 
labour. 

Oi>i:  ofio\oyitif  airoin]  Their  language  bcttig  diff'rrrat.  Du  Ryer 
appears  to  me  to  have  rrtiderefl  this  passage  correctly,  and  therefore 
I  have  Dol  hcaiuted  to  follow  him.  It  appears  plainly  enough  that  the 
language  was  in  questioa  here ;  aod.  as  M.  VVc»e]iag  observer,  He- 
rodotus had  befdremadt;  use  of  a  similar  expressioD,  Book  i.^  cxlij. 

(/t  vtKinyrtt mroimi]  H'Ao,  inhabiting drank.     The 

aiicieotc,  say^  Strabo,'  gave  the  name  of  Egypt  only  to  that  part  of 
the  country  which  was  inhabited  and  watered  by  the  Nile,  from  the 
environs  of  Syene  to  the  sen. 

XIX.  Kar^fi^rrai  flip  o  NetX^x  wXiidvwc,  uru  rpoitiw  rHv  Btptvimr 
ipSflfi^m]  Btgiut  to  incrtaK  at  the  tummrr  toUticr.  The  inanda- 
tion '  regularly  commences  in  the  month  of  July,  three  weeks  af^er 
the  rains  have  bcgim  in  Ethiopia.  In  17l4''ilbe^n  on  the  13 lit 
Jane,  in  I71o  on  ihe  Ut  of  July,  and  in  173S  on  the  20th  June. 

IlcX^aar  h'  it  r«c  liptOftiif  nHirimv  rwf  ^fu^mv   owiav  &JTifijf€Tat\ 
Hating  incrtated,  6(c.     Gronovius  reads,  afltr  a  Florentine  Ms.,  r^- 
Xsi  h'  it  Tttv  ......  He  has  in  conbequcnco  reoder^d  the  passage, '  Et 

propi  ad  nomeram  honim  dierum  retrocedat.'  The  reading  that  I 
have  adopted  is  that  of  all  the  Mss.  of  the  Royal  Library,  of  the 
edition  of  Aldus,  Stc.  In  fact,  it  is  the  true  reading.  \\e\a^tiv  sig- 
nifies '  Accedere.'  '  Accessus  maris'  is  tbe  tide.  '  Quid  de  fretis  *  auL 
de  maritiis  ic»tibua  plura  dicam?  quorum  acce»sus  et  reccssus  lann 
motu  gubernantur.'  We  Rod  alio  in  Seneca  '  accessio  Nili,*  for  the 
rising  of  Ihe  Nile.  '  Nilua-^  aiitem  per  menses  quatuor  tiqiiitur,  et  illi 
•aquatis  acceasio  est.* 

'Aro\r<Vw>'  ro  fii^oy]  And  JalU.  Id  the  Greek,  '  abandona  tis 
bed.'  First,  the  waters  retire  oniam  tutipyjerat,  they  then  shrink  vitbto 
their  bed  so  much  that  during  the  winter  there  is  btit  a  mere  thread 
of  water,  aToktiwvy  ro  ^tOpo¥,  Si^it  /3f>«\0t,  dec.  In  another  place  he 
luca  the  aame  terms,  to  signify  that  tbe  Scacoander  was  dried  up  by 
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iho  ftrmy  of  Xerxe«.  'AwimftivoV  it  row  tnpariiv  ini  liy  IvAfjni-Spav, 
It  wpuTOf  worafiif,  iirti  re  in  ^opbiun'  cpfiij^ivrtt  tutyeipifaay  rp  o^, 
Air<Xnrc  rh  {tir^w.  **  The  unny  arrived  un  thi!  Scamnnder:  this  was 
ihe  fitat  river  that  was  dried  up  by  tliera  since  llicy  had  commenced 
their  march  from  Sardt«,"  ^ome  etlilionit,  it  ie  true,  have  titiXnte,  but 
thai  amounta  to  iheaamc  thing.  'Peeflpoe  i&  said  of  the  bed  of  a  river. 
Philemon  says*  in  a  Ma.  I,exiron,  (if  whirh  M.  Villoison  has  piven 
us  EOR1C  frag'mcnts  in  his  edition  of  the  Lcxicoit  to  Homer  by  ApoMo- 
tiiUs,  fffi'  fit)  ^wi  rot!  rdirov  raff'ol  bmrrafibiftpttnt;  "'Vlt&pw'xt  also 
said,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  bed  of  a  river." 

'E/iiraAtf  vt<pvKirai  ruf  AAAwf]  In  U»  nature  contrary  to  ell  olhen. 
I  have  rendered  nn^uicivrti  *  in  its  nature.'  See  theThesauru!)  LingUfo 
Onecee  of  H,  Stephens,  Vol.  it.  col.  265. 

The  Nile  is  not  the.  only  rWer  which  rises  In  summer.  The  sotae 
Ibing  is  obsetrable  in  regard  to  several  rivers  of  Africa  and  fndia. 
Abulfeda  say»  in  his  r.cograpliy,  thai  the  river  Snieph.  which  is  of 
(^QTisiderable  magnitude,  has  its  source  in  the  motiut  Wanschnrisch, 
and,  like  the  Nile,  increases  at  the  time  when  other  rivers  ditninisli. 

'*  In  the  kingdom  of  Siam. '  there  arc  ccrlaia  seasons  of  the  year 
when  the  waters  which  fall  from  the  moonluiDB  swell  the  rivers  to 
such  n  drgrt'e,  that  llie  water,  iint  l>eing  alile  to  flow  in  so  narrow  a 
channel,  spreads  over  the  country,  which  tt  corcrg  during  six  months 
of  the  year.  The  inundation  commences  al  the  end  of  July,  and  the 
wat^r,  riring  two  inched  every  day,  aoinciiincs  reaches  the  height  of  I  -3 
or  14  foet.  litis  constant  and  regular  iuundation  spreads  fertility  uvcr 
lh«  country,  and  it  maybe  said  that  the  river  Menan  t*  to  this 
kiogdod  what  the  Nile  is  lO  Egrypt.  The  inhnbitanis,  favoured  by 
this  gift  of  nature,  hare  no  need  to  toil  in  watering  their  fields,  in 
order  to  obtain  an  abundant  crop  of  rice:  all  that  is  requisite  ts 
lightly  to  break  -the  surface  of  Lite  soil  and  to  throw  in  the  *eed. 
which  llw  inundation  causes  to  spring  up,  and  the  heat  of  the 
climate  brings  to  a  speedy  malitrity." 

AfifKtf  irnvutoiiaas  .  . .  oii  7rapi\tTat]  ProduCft  n»  frf.tk  hrerzf> 
"  Tile  Nile,"  says  Diodorus  Sicuhis,  ■'  "ia  the  only  river  over  which 
clouds  never  gather,  in  Ihu  neighbourhood  of  which  no  cool  breexe 
blows,  and  where  the  atmosphere  i."  never  loaded  with  fog." 

Aipix  differs  from  &*mf»ot.  A^n  is  a  wind  formed  by  tho  exhala- 
tions of  some  watery  placc.snch  as  a  river,  end  which  is  consequently 
cool.     'Kftfioi  is  merely  a   slight  agitation  or  motion  of  l)ie  air. 

'  Mnodoi.  lih.  »ii.  %  tta.  '  Diodor.  8fciil.  lib.  i.  ^  »rr«iU.  p.  48. 

■  AfMllnnii  I^-tioa,  |>.  TOO.  note  I.  *  iNdrvk  Sdul.  td  Suphuctu  Aiicvm,  )>- 

<-  lint.  Civile  Ft  Nu.  dti  Hoyaune  dx  4t.  cat.  I.  lin.  uti.  VMi,  BrainlH. 
&iu),  )tul}li^i<  pu  U.  Turgiin,  pt'<  '^.  K^- 
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rAretafitu'  riv  H  nrtfi»¥,  tri  ritr  iv  &ifH  *y«mf»Urmv.  Ahove  Cvory 
river  there  li  a  current  of  fresh  air;  but  on  the. Nile  this  current 
la  hot. 

Bruce  ciilkiiei  Me-Jotus  upon  this  point;'  but  the  m&nner  id 
which  lie  oxpressea  himu-U',  proves  that  he  did  not  undcriland  him.. 
**  Nfxi  day,  ihe  17th,  was  rory  hazy  in  (he  morninp,"  aays  he, 
**  (hough  it  cleared  up  nboul  1l-ii  o'clock.  It  vus,  however,  eufficient 
to  show  the  fuleiiy  of  the  obcervatloii  of  ihc  author,  who  says  that 
the  Nile  emits  no  fogi.  And  in  the  course  of  our  voyage,  we  often 
Mw  other  exampleH  of  the  fallacy  of  this  aftficrlion." 

XX.  Tovi  iriflint  aifiiMv*  *1vat\  Thfff  are  the  Elttian  winds, 
TbiB  was  theopioioo  ofThaleA.  '  Si  Tholeti' credit,  Etesiw  disccden- 
ti  Nilo  resislunt.  et  curaut  ejus  acto  cunlri  ostia  muii  sustiueut :  ila 
reverheralut  in  so  lecurrit :  nee  crvs-cit,  sed  exitu  prohibitiis  resistit, 
•t  qoactimque  mox  potuit,  iuconcussus  erumpil.'  Diodorus  SiculuB' 
^tbploys  the  siime  reaootis  in  refiitation  of  this  opininn  a«  titOM  ad- 
duced by  Herodotus.  Ncvorthdcss  these  winds  materially  contribute 
to  the  rising  of  the  Nile.'  M.  Maillel  has  made  (he  remarlc  in  Itis 
descripiiun  of  Egypt,'  and  Philo-Judwus^  had  done  so  before  him. 
But  these  winds  are  not  the  only  cause  of  llie  rise. 

Eltfi  a  ..  .iv  r^  2»if/ifl  7>rtv  nre.  in  Syria.  This  in  true  of  Ihc 
rivetft  of  Syria.*  But  as  these  rivers,  when  discharging  thcmsclfcft 
into  (he  Mediterranean,  have  iheir  mouths  towards  the  east,  and  a» 
the  Etesian  winds  are  snid  to  blow  only  from  the  nurlh,  Herodotus 
or  his  copyisu  are  accused  of  l>eing  in  error.  But  the  critics  them- 
selvea  are  in  error;  the  Rtesi'4U  winds  blow  rt^ually  from  the  west  as 
from  the  north,'  and  are  (be  same  as  the  monsoons. 

XXI.  'Avo  roS  'fltcaroft  fiioyra]  It  eomrs  from  thr  Ocran.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  Eulhymenea  of  ftlarseitles.  This  philosopher 
thou^lit  that  the  ocean  or  exterior  sea,  which  is  soft  in  its  nature, 
was  the  cause  of  the  risings. '     E»>fli»/K»-4»  i  Mu«<raX.(*ri7i  •<;  T»f 

'Unnroii,  cul  r^  lii  6a\aafiis,  yXvKfiai  nar   niT^f  nw0i}(,    fOfil£ti  xX^- 

fttHaQat  rev  iroTa(t6v.  *  Eutbymenes  '  Masiiliensis  testimonium  dicit : 
navif^vi,  inquil,  Atlanliciim  man>,  Ind^.  Nilu.t  fluit  major,  quamdiit 
Eteaiffi  (empus  ulnervaat :  tunc  euiin  cjicitur  mare  iaeUntibus  veiitis. 

■  Trevo'li  tn  iliscovvr  ttM>  wamn*  oSrk^  /  TtiU.  Vtl.  Mo«i«.  lib.  I.  \'<il.  it.  p.  tn. 
Nile,  Do«kl.plwip.i».  p.  7A.  r  .\ti4o(H.  MtteoMloc.  lib.  it. cap.  r). 

*  tt«bM.  Nal.  Ijoett.  lik  K.  Mp.  \\.    a.  Ml.  A. 

V«l.  U.  p.  rss.  s  iHuior.  Sic.  lib.  i.  &  init.  p.  4T. 

«  UodMt  Sicvli  lib.  i.  ^  jrarrjii.  iBit.  •  l'Uu>di.<lePlMiiUE>1iilo».  K^W.p. 

p>  4*.  tigr.  p.  ea  Bdtt.  Ooniai.  p.  97. 

*  Pomckc'*  Dt«CTlMi(ni  of  iha  Eui.  *  Smim;.  Natar.  QuEit.  Ui.  it.  cm.ii> 

VaI.  1.  p.  in.  v«i.  K.  ih  Tn. 
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Cum  resetleiint  el  pelagus  conquiMcit:  itiinorquc  discedcnti  indfr 
vis  NiId  est.  Csterucn  dulcis  maris  s&iior  osl,  et  siRiilcs  Niluticis 
belliite.' 

This  o|ii[iioii,  which  Hcrodottis  und  Dinc!o-<  s  Siculus  held  to  be 
fibauid,  was  th»t  enlertained  by  ihc  E^ptian  pritriU,  if  wc  may 
believe  ihe  Inlter  hiatoriun.  * 

XXIl.  Tfoforu  rijKOfiii'Tif  x'oyoi]  Proceeds  jrom  ifte  melting  of 
tkc  unvti't.  "  T!i«  ijiiilosoplier  Annxu^rus  *  .lUributcs  llit  nsiugK  of 
the  Nile  to  the  melliug  of  the  inows  iit  Ethiopia.  The  po.ft  Euiij>i- 
dva,  who  was  hie  scliohir,  ngrecs  with  him,  a&  uppenra  by.  the  wordx, 
'  Diinaus''  abandoning'  the  excellent  water  of  the  Nile,  which,  flowing 
fioin  black  EthiopiH,  t>welU  as  the  »iiow  begins  to  molt.'.  .. 

"  Thia  opinion  does  not  require  an  tliLborate  refnlatioit,  as  it  U 
ohvioaa  that  ihe  excessive  heat  of  Elhinpia  miiat  (irevctit  any  &now 
whatever  from  fiillin^  there : '  for  in  that  country  there  is  neither  icv, 
nor  cold,  Dor  aiiy  indicaiion  of  winter,  at  aay  tiiiije,  and  still  less  ut 
the  time  of  ibe  risings  of  ibe  Nile.  But  were  it  ev«o  granted  that  « 
<:on»ider.ib1c  tjiianiity  of  snow  fell  in  the  countries  above  Ethiopia, 
this  opinion  would  be  no  less  erroneous.  For  crery  river  produced 
by  the  melting  of  snows,  occasions,  as  is  universally  allowed,  a  uool 
wind,  and  clouds  the  atmosphere  ;  whereas  it  is  an  ascertained  fact, 
thtit  the  Nile  is  the  only  rivL-r  on  which  no  vapouis  are  ever  seen, 
which  produces  no  cool  wind,  and  above  whit:h  the  atmospfiere  is 
never  clouded." 

'Aifu  tQv  6t(>ftoriiTt*y  Torwr]  From  a  very  hot  cHmnlt.      "  The  Nile 
conies'  from  the  hottest  country  in  llie  woild  ;  we  bet^ume  aequuinied  i 
■  with  it  only  as  it  enters  £gypt,  where  it  is  excessively  hot,  oltbougti 
Dot  so  hot  as  the  country  in  which  it  has  its  rise." 

'Afhftl  yt .  ,.  o'jt  re  ioyri]  A  man  capable.    The  Greek  has,  a  man 
*  at  least '  capable  ...     '  .^t  leusi '  expresses  ibc  force  of  the  particlftj 
I,  wliicb  is  by  no  means  expletive,  as  roost  of  the  graromtirJans  have  ■ 
'  cnoHCoasly  imagined. 

' Ayofijipui]  Nor  rain,  Jfc.  Nocinosus  relates,  ta  the  history  of  hii 
embassy, -'^  that  at  the  time  when  the  Nile  inundates  Egypt,  there  are 
violent  storms  froinAue  to  Aaxumi8,aDd  thcougbout  the  rest  ofEthj.. 


■  Diodcr.  l^cul.  lib.  i.  ^  nsvll.  p.  4S. 
*  Ibid.  id.  I  xtxvui.  p.  4B> 

'  Fng.ex  Atdivlmi  tngodik.  The  woe 
oiiiniou  ia  rvpioiipii  In  Uis  Hellniw  of 
Uiiauwt. 

'  Tliai  it  not  oactly  true.  On  th«  bigh 
raflutitaina  of  Elliio)iia^  iu>i  aaly  ii  thti  air 
CuliL,  but  allow  and  eg*  II  litllM|inmimm  (mU, 

tliough  not  rttkjiwnlly.  Sc«  Ludutfa  Ui(- 


utoiy  of  EUiiopia,  lib.  i.  r a|».  t.  The  ma. 
uiim^nC  cif  Adiibn,  wliit  b  CoanifB  has  piB> 
s(>r*«d,  (Chialiull,  Aniiauii.  Aniai.  p.  80.) 
monlioQ*  peo]il«  bojond  die  N)1«,  people 
in  Aby*alaiJ^  wboM  cnggy  iwk*  nm  ao 
detpljr  covered  with  toaw,  that  you  nnjr 
walk  up  Id  llie  Lueea  in  it. 

'  Ajltlid.  On\.  Kgytii.  p.  Qi.  lin,  30. 

/  Pbgiii  BibbQtli.  Cod.  iii.  col.  H. 
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opia.  The  fky  if  covered  with  cloudv,  and  the  rain  falls  in  ancb 
abundance,  that  lh«  coiinlry  is  iniitid&ted  by  it. 

To  this  authority  maj  be  added  (hat  of  Heliodonie,  who  wu  well 
ncqnainted  with  Egjpt.  ,'*  It  taket  ita  nse,"'  »ys  be,  "hi  die 
upper  part  of  Ethiopia,  on  the  confiaes  of  Lib^a,  where  the  oriental 
region  terniinatc'S,  and  the  touifaeru  begins.  It  increases  in  ihe 
tummer,  not,  as  many  people  beliere,  because  the  Etesian  winds, 
blowing  in  a  direction  opposite  ro  its  current,  drirc  back  its  watcn; 
hut  because  these  snme  wJnrls,  blowing  towards  the  summer  solstice, 
rrom  north  to  soutJi,  drive  before  them  all  the  clouds,  till  they  arc 
collected  in  the  torrid  zone.  The  niorst  vapours  h<;ing  ^accumulated  by 
degrees,  and  incspable  of  advancing  Turther,  on  arcountof  the  exces- 
sive heat,  become  more  and  more  dense  tilf  ihey  fall  in  violent  rains. 
Proud  of  this  vast  increaw,  the  Nile,  disdnining  the  boundaries  of  a 
rirer,  overflows  its  banlts,  and  like  a  sea  spreads  its  waters  over  tlie 
plains  of  Egypt,  tu  which  it  impartH  fertility.** 

We  learn*  from  the  Portuguese  missionaries,  that  from  June  to 
September  there  did  not  puss  a  day  in  AbyKsiiiia  without  rain;  that 
the  Nile  receives  all  the  rivers,  streams  and  torrents  (hat  fall  from  the 
monntains. 

The  rains,  therefore,  arc  the  real  cause  of  the  risings  of  the  Nile. 
It  appears  that  Homer  was  aware  of  this ;  since  he  pvn  to  the  Nile 
the  epithet  of  iiivcrqi,  which  is  '  swelled  by  the  rnlns,'  as  the  lexicon 
of  Apollonius  very  clearly  explains.'  It  is  very  remnrkable,  as  M. 
Vttloison  observes,  that  Homer  should  have  had  knowledge  of  a 
fact  totally  unknown  to  ao  many  later  writers. 

*Ev  xfvre  ifftippitt]  In  the  apace  of  _fivr  dajfi.  Wessehng  rejecln, 
and  justly,  the  corrections  whicli  Tanncgui  l^fcbvro  and  Grnnovius 
wished  to  make  in  this  passage.  A  passage  from  Aulus  Gelliai, 
which  he  cites,  shows  that  the  text  must  he  left  as  it  is.  Perhaps 
Herodotus,  remarks  M.  Wesscling,  had  ohwrvcd  at  Halicamassus 
or  at  Thurium,  where  he  lived,  that  it  never  failed  to  rain  a  feir 
days  after  it  bad  snowed. 

XXIII.  'O  a  irq>)  rev  tlnurav  Xf^ai]  Hr  who  haa  attribttifd  to  the 
Ocean,  ifC,  Tlio  author  of  this  opinion,  aguinst  which  our  historian 
with  so  much  reason  protests,  is  Hecatcus  of  Miletus,  whose  koow- 
Irdge  of  the  geography  of  countiies  distant  from  Greece  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  very  cxlcnstvc.  He  thought  that  the  Phasis 
diKhtrged  itself  into  Uie  Ocean,  though  iu  moutli  is  in  tbc  Euxine 


•  l!eIioil«n^lh)Op.1ib.iL  pp.  100,110.     oo4r. 

*S*i«wiiTrar(Ai.VwI.ii.iG«)cr«|*je»l        '  ApolkmU  LcucM  Nmiin.  u,  3««. 
f IhMTvsltoni  Ml  Syria.  Es7pt,&c.  p.  Hi,     *oc.  AibrtrfM. 
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■•■•  aniJ  ibat  the  N)I«  flowod  partly  inio  the  Oceao,  and  partly  inio  the 
Mediterranean,  llic  lictioliatt  of  Apollonius  UKoHliu  hns  preaerved 
the  passage  of  Ilecatctii,  wliicli  throws  conskiorable  light  on  thin 
obsetvation  of  Herodotus.  Hocateus  of  Mileius' affirniK  that  the 
Argonuuis  paaevd  rrom  the  Phaait  into  tlic  Ocean,  that  ihcnco  they 
cDtcitU  the  Nile,  and  (torn  the  Nile  proceeded  iJilo  our  sea." 

'O^ugptv  H ^€w]  ^nd  I  think  tint  thmrr.    It  ii  aiitonish- 

■ng  that  after  what  Homer  had  said,  Herodotus  could  doubt  of  the 
cxilteoce  of  lltc  Ocean.  According;  to  that  poei,  tl:ia  sun  rises  from 
the  Ocean,  and  sets  in  the  Ocean.  The  Oceio  then  jturrounds  the 
BBFtb.  It  ihould  seem  that  Homer's  knowledge  uf  geography  Kur- 
pused  that  of  Hercdotus ;  or  perhaps  our  historian  has  thus  ex- 
prusacd  himself,  only  because  the  Egyptian  priests  gave  the  namo  of 
Ocean  to  the  Nile. ' 

XXV.  "XmKttweaOai  rtpl  ^wfcit]  But  rttaitu  a  fart  of  it.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics.''  Cleanthes,  a  celebrated  philosopher 
of  that  »ect,  lha«  expresses  himself:  '  Er(^^  cum  »ol  ig^nuits  sit, 
Oceaniquc  alatur  hutnotibus,  quia  nullut  ignis  sine  pastu  aliquo  po&sit 
pormancre;  necesse  est,  &c.'  Aristotle,  better  informed  than  the 
Sloics,  says:  "  The  ancLUni  philusopheis/  who  hare  maintained  that 
water  was  the  aliment  of  the  sun,  appear  to  me  to  have  fallen  into  a 
most  ridiculous  error." 

"Am/di/V'*]  Deprived  of  rain  water.  See  \  xir.  note  3.  But 
observe  that  the  rains  which  fait  in  Egypt  during  the  winter,  are  not 
Bufficieally  coosiderable  to  swell  the  Nile. 

fAovvat  itvTafi&y\  Thr  onlt/  river     See  above,  ^  jilx.  note  4. 

YltiSfTat]  Lays  under  contribution.  This  train  of  reasoning  ap-^ 
pears  tu  mc  absurd.  Plutarch  makes  mention  nf  it-''  And  Diodorus 
Sicuius  thus  refutes  it.  '"  It  may  be  opposed  to  Herodoiua,  that  if 
the  sun  attracts  to  his  owu  body  a  part  of  the  moisture  of  the  Nile,  it 
will  follow  thai  he  must  also  attract  to  himself  u  part  of  the  moisture 
of  the  other  rivers  of  Libyu.  liut  as  no  similar  effect  is  obeorvcd  in 
Libya,  this  hiBtoiian  is  convicted  of  having  made  n  hasty  itatcmcnt. 
If  the  rivers  swell  during  the  winter  iu  Oreece,  it  iff  not  on  account 
of  their  distance  from  the  sun,  but  on  account  of  (he  abundant  rains.*' 
ilristidcs  *  also  refutes  the  reaM)ning  of  Herodotus. 

XXVII.  'Awi  4'vxpov  rifM  ^tXici  Tyiuv)   To  blow  Jrom  a  cold 


>  Sclioliut.  Apollooii  Kbodii  kd  AifO' 
naqt.  Uti.  iv.  ^,  3$9. 

"  Diodor.  Sic  lib. ).  ^  <e«i.  Vol. ).  p. 

'  riiiUttU.Sjrmp0B.lib.viu.(2aKiLvllL 
p.7m  A,B. 
*  Cicero  Hv  Nat.  Dmv.  Ufc«  fi.  ^  %". 


•  Arniot-  M*t«orol.  lib.  a.  cut.  11.  n. 
B«.  E.  -r       I- 

/  PluUtrli.  <li;  Flacitla  l'liiIu>o|>b.  lib. 
iv.  c*f  i.  p.  BOtt.  A. 
I  nodar.  Sc.  lib.  i.  ^  s^sriii.  p.  AJ. 

*  AflMU.  fbl.  St.  in  vnrA  pkrie,  Kn.  1^  - 
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coantrjf.  Diodoriu  Siculus, '  Pliny  the  NuLuralKt,*  and  ArisUdet* 
are  of  ttiii  opinion.  Tlic  reader  will  not  perhaps  be  displeased  to  see 
ll)c  reasons  which  Theophrnslus,  who  wa«  tolerably  skilled  in  phy- 
sics, considering  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  adduces  in  support  ofiL 
"  II  appears  that  the  Nile'  i&  the  only  liver  on  wbich  little  or  no  cool 
Urcfzc  blows.  Tlie  lenson  is  tliii,  that  tlic  country  from  which  it 
comes  and  that  through  which  it  flows  being  cxcreding;Iy  hot,  and 
cool  brccxes  aiising  only  from  condensed  moisture,  there  is  none  felt 
on  any  river  of  Libya,  for  they  are  all  hot.  It  is  clear  that  the  same 
must  be  tbe  case  with  rivers  which  run  from  Udbyloii  and  frum  Suna, 
It  is  said,  indeed,  that  towards  the  east  the  air  is  wonderfully  cool; 
but  we  may  remark,  that  if  ii  beromca  quickly  cool,  il  cannot  adTancfl 
and  roru)  a  cool  brec-zc,  wbea  suddenly  receiTed  into  a  hot  re- 
gion." 

XXVIJI.  Tw  hi  NcfXoK  Ttu  irirycn]  The  lourcrt  of  the  Nile.  He- 
rodotus relates  what  he  had  heard.  AristideK,  who  frcjuenlly  correcb 
hnn,  has  not  ventured  to  deny  that  between  Syrno  and  Elcphantis 
titere  were  two  rocks,  in  the  midst  of  which,  according  lo  the  opinion 
of  the  ^yptians,  were  the  sources  of  (he  Nile,  and  these  of  so  rast 
dcptli  Uiat  they  could  not  he  souiidL'd. ' 

Notwilhk landing;  the  researches  that  have  been  made  since  the 
time  of  lieiodotus,  there  existed  no  more  iiifomiation  as  to  thBM 
sources,  when  certain  Portuguese  Jesuits,  a  hllle  more  than  a  century 
ago,  imaf^ined  they  had  discovered  tliem.  Il  appears  that  tliey  hod 
mistaken  for  the  Nde  one  of  the  two  rivers  which  empty  ihemtelve* 
into  it;  and  hence  we  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  real  source  of 
that  river  is  as  Kllle  known  at  the  present  period  as  uver  il  was:  and 
this,  M.  D'Anville  endeavours  to  prove  in  au  excellent  Memoir-^ 
preserved  amongst  others  of  tbe  Acadeuiy  of  Belles  Lettret. 

Bruce 's  Travels  had  not  appeared  when  I  published  l1ie  first  edition 
of  my  iranslalion  ;  atid  on  reading  them,  I  was  very  much  surprised 
to  find  ihat  writer  agree,  if  wc  except  some  trifling  dilTcrences  of 
position,  with  tlie  account  of  Father  Lobo,a  learned  Porlugurse  Jeauit, 
though  the  modern  traveller  takes  every  opportunity  to  decry  (he 
Jesuit,  that  he  may  assume  lu  hhuself  tlio  glory  uf  having  lirst 
discovered  tbe  source  of  the  Nile.  Mr.  Bruce  hnx  done  well  to 
trumpet  his  own  praises  in  a  thousand  passages  of  his  work,  andsltll 
bcUermodestly  to  present  his  readers,  at  ihc  hend  of  it,  with  n  medal- 
hun  repieseniing  hmmelf,  tind  on  ihu  reverse  Apollo,  with  his  quiver 


«  SiodoT.  Sicut.  Vol.  i.  in>.  i.  S  nuEvUL 
p.««. 

*  fUa.  IliaL  Kst.  Vol.  u  lib.  *.  cso.  ii. 
p.  2AS.  rm.  S4. 

<  Amu<l.lbl.M,I>a.».      ■ 

Hrr.  No.  VuL.  I. 


^  Thonphiwl.  tUpi  'Awituir,  p.  %t9. 
•  AriMid.  fol.  93.  lia.  1ft. 
/  lU^iwolKt  de  I'itcud.  de»  Bnllf*  X^- 
iiM,  Vol.  »vi.  ]>.  40, 
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on  his  shoulders,  railing  vilh  his  ri^ht  hand  the  v«it  that  conrealet) 
the  Bourcc  of  iho  Nile,  with  ihie  mono  from  Claiidian,  ■  •  ncccontigit 
uUi  hoc  vidisBc  caput.'     If  the  discovery  of  the  source  of  the  Nile 
hftd  been  rea),  undoubtedly  Lhr  glory  of  it  belonged  to  the  Portuguese 
JenuitH,  aud  Brace  had  still  the  less  right  to  assume  it,  a«  this  pre- 
tended discovery  is  indicated  in  the  '  Orbis  Velua'  of  the  leariie<l  M. 
de  rislc.    If  Brape  suppnaui  that  the  works  of  Father  Lobo  and  the 
other  Ji'suiia  were  unknown  in  England,  could  he  fancy  that  the 
maps  of  M.  de  lisle  had  never  reached  there  ?    This  is  doing  a  sad 
injustice  (o  his  countrymen,  who,  distinguished  as  they  are  by  iheir 
advancement  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  are  slill  more  so  for  their  know- 
ledge in  astronomy  and  geography,  *  The  Portuguese  Jesuits  were 
misiakcti',  and  so  was  M.  de  I'Isle  :  and  in  refuting  them,  M.  D'Anviilfi 
has  beforehand  refuted  the  sapietit  discoveries  of  Mr.  Bruce.     It  was 
tlic  opinion  of  this  celebrated  geographer  ttiat  Bruce  ought  to  have 
combated,  and  not  those  of  n  number  of  different  authors  whom   he 
dies  without  Appearing   to  have   understood  them.     The  nfinie  of' 
D'Anville  was  too  well  known  in  Europe,  for  him  not  to  ha.TC  heard  of 
it.  What  then  is  the  extent  of  Bruce 's  geographical  knowledge  ?  This 
is  a  question  I  will  leave  (o  others  to  discuss;  but  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  to  place  much   reliance  on  it,  when  I  find  bim  attributing  to 
Pausanins*  ihc  statement  that    there  ore  white  bears  in  Prussia^j 
though  that  author  speaks  only  of  Thrace. '    For  if,  notwithstandingj 
their  distance  from  each  other,  and  the  full  information  as  to  bothl 
countries  which  i*  extant,  he  has  confused  Thrace  with  Prussia,  raayl 
wc  not  presume  that  he  is  quite   as  liahle  to  error  in  speaking 
Abyssinia,  a  country  of  which  so  little  is  known  ?  But  I  have  aoma.^ 
what  further  to  observe  as  to  the  source  of  the  Nile :  see  note  oa 
^  XX  XIII.  Sec  also  what  Hartmann  says  of  Bruce,  in  Edrisii  Afric&,j 
p.  36. 

'O  yfiafiftauoT^]  The  lUrrcgrammaleui.  The  coffer  tn  which  tbs] 
public  treasure  was  kept.' was  called  by  the  Athenians  ypaftftanlor,*  \ 
as  may  be  seen  in  Hnrpocration,  This  and  the  occurrence  of  the 
words  rurv  ipwi'  ypitfinr^iv  had  induced  me  to  translate  '\rpoypaftf*aTtirtp 
the  guardian  of  the  sacred  Treasures,  '  But  having  since  read  the 
dissertation  of  Professor  Michaelis  on  the  worship  of  Jehovali  in 
Egypt,  I  found  (hat  this  term  must  be  understood  to  mean  men 
skilled  in  hieroglyphics,  and  in  the  tying  art  of  divination.  See  the 
dissertation  of  this  learned  man  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  University 
of  GottingcD,  Vol.  1.  p.  271,    I  have  therefore  translated  the  phrase. 


■  ClsuiltRu.  Ci'Ijrll.  h.  vem.  IS. 
•  TrsruU  lo  ducovpr  lh«  «i«rc«  of  tbc 
Nile,  Vol.  iu.  Uook  vi.  chsp.  iv.  p,  661. 


p.C34. 

''Jut.  Potltjx,  Ub.  iT.cnB.il.  uffm.  ijsaj 
p,  359. 

•  UnJet  Ihc  word  apTivpotliKJi. 
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'  Interpreter  of  the  nierofjlyphics.'  Tltese  men  held  a  distinguished 
rank,  in  the  priesthood.  Well  skillcid  in  all  the  formula)  ol'  ihnit  ro- 
ligiou,  they  were  analogous  to  the  Scrities  of  the  Jews;  indeed,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  latter  may  have  been  dcriTed  from  them.  See 
Dodwcll,  UiMcrtat.  Cyprian,  ri.  %  v.  p.  35. 

T6i'  Inpov  Hfiiav  iwi  AidtoKlft  r*  Kat  fOTOv]  The  other  half  through 
Ethiopia,  toward*  tht  south.  The  opinion  of  this  Interpreter  is 
absurd,  because  Ethiopia  is  altogether  an  ascent :  neither  does  our 
historian  subscribe  to  it.  Neverlholcss,  Bruce  has  thought  proper  to 
itnptiie  ii  lo  him,  und  to  attemot  an  explanation  of  it,  which  appear* 
tome  more  unintelligible  thaii  all  the  diflicullies  that  surround  this 
ijucslion :  but  having:  lakcn  no  note  of  this  passage  in  his  work,  ond 
not  having  the  forliiude  to  read  over  again  his  five  enormous  quartos^ 
I  can  say  no  more  on  that  point. 

Ei  SfKt  raira  ytf6iiertt]  If  the  account  of  tki$  interpreter  be  true. 
Which  is  ilie  true  meaning  of  the  words.  Aribtidcs  has  perfectly 
B;iven  the  sense  of  them  by  these :  c!  &pa  ruvr  d\ifOij,  ^okcTv  ui/rf 
iimM  jtraiOa  cIvqi,  "  that  if  it  were  true,  it  appeared  tu  him  that 
ticrc  were  wliirlpools  at  this  spot."  ' 

Herodotu5  could  scarcely  convey  to  us  more  clearly  that  he  him- 
self did  not  implicitly  bchcre  what  he  had  just  rialated.  It  is  there- 
fore diSicult  tu  conceive  what  should  liavc  induced  Strabo'  to  treat 
Herodotus  as  a  retailer  of  fabler,  who  employed  them  with  so  much 
art,  and  related  them  with  so  much  harmony  and  rhythm,  as  to  impart 
a  charm  to  ^is  style.  This  geographer  was  so  far  from  having  al- 
ways entertained  this  opinion  of  our  historian,  that  he  frcr|uently 
copies  from  him.  and  thai  wiihout  any  acknowledgment. 

'tli  ifii  Kara^oitiy]  I  think.  The  Greek  lias,  *  Thi»  interpreter  so 
informed  me ;  if  what  be  said  be  true :  as  for  me,  I  think,  &c.'  I  liava 
given  ihe  se!tft«  of  the  passage,  and  ^m  In  confoTmily  with  the  best 
editions.  It  is  a  reflection  that  our  historian  makes  on  the  narrative  of 
Um  hieroglyphical  Interpreter,  supposing  it  tu  be4rue.  In  the  Greek  • 
edition  of  Slepheis,'  1670,  there  is  no  point  after  awifaii^,  and  ia 
tfii  taTa¥t)iiif  is  within  parentheses,  which  entirely  changes  the  mean- 
igg,  and  imputes  to  the  Interpreter  the  reflection  of  Herodotus. 

XXlX.'Hy  hi  amfipay^]  If  the  cable  brtaki.  In  Stvphcns' edition, 
1570,  a  comma  placed  al'ier  n-Xuiof  alters  the  meaning,  and  refers  to 
ths  boat  what  Herodotus  says  of  the  cable  by  which  it  was  drawn 
along.  With  imo^ayy  c'uher  euXan  or  some  other  equivalent  word 
must  be  understood,  which  is  comprised  iu  btaii'iaarrat,  which  pre- 
cedes. 


•  .Irittid.  p.  n.  Hn.  30. 

*3tnb.  CMsnpb.l4b.xfilp.  1174.  A. 


'  P.  it.  lb.  IS.  1  iiac. 
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Ti  H  \uphi-  «Dro,  tvrt  fwl  Jiftipai  riootpat]  Thh  place  is  f&wr 
rfwy*,  iS'f.  AH  ilifttraaslaliombn'e.  *  tliig  |>lace  U  four  days  nnvipitioti 
<listant.'  By  the  tetm.  '  itii*  platre,'  I  think  Herodoidx  me«ns  (he  whole 
npnce  from  Etpphantis  to  Tacliompaa. 

Knl  ^ireirci  Axt£«u]  You  then  nach.  Lone^intis  ndmires  thcclc^anee 
oPlhc  narration  of  Hirodotus  in  (his  paragraph,  which  he  quotes, 
Biippresging',  hflwevcr.  such  parts  as  did  not  conlbrm  with  his  views. 
"  The  cliao^e  of  per*ons,""  says  he,  "  renders  ihe  Ihinp  present,  and 
often  occmiiotis  the  reader  or  auditor  (o  believe  himielf  in  the  midst 
of  the  dangers  deacribf^d  ..." 

As  may  he  seen  in  Heradotiit:  "  '  On  leaving  (he  city  of  Ele- 
ptianlis,'  snys  (hut  historian,  *  on  the  side  on  which  there  is  an  ucent, 
]rou  (irst  encounter  n  hill,  and  from  ihnt  descend  into  a  plain.  Whea 
you  have  traversed  il.  you  may  re-embark,  and  in  twelve  days  you 
reach  a  great  city  called  Mero«.'  Do  you  ob«ervp,  my  dear  Teren- 
tianus,  hnw  he  carries  one's  mind  along  with  him,  lending  our  ima- 
gination into  difTeront  regions,  and  causing  m  rattier  to  sec  than 
lipar?" 

Lucian  lini  imitated  Horodolns*  in  his  Vera  Hisloria.  "  When 
yoii  shall  have  padded  theB<?  islands,  you  will  reach  a  large  ronlincnt 
opposite  to  that  which  is  tnhtibitr^d  by  you  human  crealtires.  After 
much  suffering,  ahcr  hnring  traversed  many  countries  and  nnriviltRcd 
hitions,  you  will  at  length  reneh  the  other  continent  (the  earth)." 

Tjj  alyftiiii  Ian  M^ili;]  Culled  Merde.  The  ciiy  of  Mcroe  is  in  nn 
island  of  the  same  itnme,  Topmod  by  the  Nile  or  Babr-tJ-Ahiad,  tirt 
Astupus  or  Abawi,  and  the  A«taboias  or  Titcanxe.  The  city  it  in 
the  neiglthuurbood  of  these  three  rivers,  as  we  learn  from  Sir4bo* 
and  Josephus.'  Bruce,  relying  on  certain  Abyssinian  lmdi(ions,* 
affirms  lha(  the  children  of  Cush  huilt  the  city  of  Axum  some  time 
before  the  birth  of  Abrahttn).  And  t}ien  abandoning  the  iraditiona, 
lie  adds  fiom  himself,  *'  shortly  after  this  they  pushed  their  colony 
down  to  Atbara  (IVteroe),  where  we  know  from  Herodotus  (Book  it, 
S  XXIX.)  they  early  and  successfully  pursued  their  studies." 

Herodotus  says  only:  "  'Hiey  say  tha(  MeroL-  is  dif!  capital  of  the 
rest  of  the  Ethiopians.  Jupiler  and  Bacchus  are  the  only  divinities 
adored  by  its  inhabitants;  their  worship  is  very  magniticent:  tbey 
have  also  an  oricte  of  Jupiter,  according  to  the  answers  of  which 
they  make  war  whertaocver  nod  whensoever  the  god  commands  it." 

'  LaagisM  trvpl  "T>4vt.  \  iivi.  p.  B6.  'JoMph.  Aniiq*  ini.  likii.  csp.  s,ih 

I  UM  tho  tnntUtiuB  of  Ikiilcau.  IDS. 

*  [«<;iiuii.  Vvnt  Hutorla,  lib.  ii.  ^  xivii.  ■  Traitlt  to  lEiacovfi  (hr  wuKe  of  tha 
Vol.  ti.  )•■  1%S.  Nilr.  Vul.  i.  Book  ii.  cba|>.  i.  p.  376. 

*  8tT«b.  lib.  »!i.p.  iirr.v. 
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It  i«  dear  enough  tbitt  Mr.  Bruce  Tathers  his  own  ideas  on  our 
hiMoriftn. 

Aa  to  Lhe  Cu*hile«.  they  deacended  from  Cuih.  the  son  of  Sheoi. 
They  established  thcnuclvea  in  Aiahla,  and  lhenc«  pfitaed  into  £thi- 
opiii.  They  nre  the  ancestors  of  the  Ahyi^intttna.  But  at  what  lime 
did  tbry  migrate?  Thia  is  unknown.  Bnire  prctcnils  ihnt  they  built 
the  city  of  Axum  some  time  before  the  birth  of  Abraham.  But  on 
what  authority  does  he  allege  this?  'Hiix  traveller  has  certainly  a 
most  uncommon  share  of  confidence  in  the  credulity  of  his  readers. 

Bruce  reproarhes  the  celehraled  Rochart.  and  not  without  some 
reason,  with  having'  thrown  over  this  subject  an  obscurity  ns  impene- 
trable as  the  darkness  of  E^-pt;  alluding,  no  doubt,  to  the  uinth 
plngtie  with  which  God  afflicted  the  Egyptians.  •  The  tnin»lator,  not 
p«rceirtng  this,  has  made  a  singular  confusion  of  it.  "  Dochart/'says 
he,  '*  *  en  trailanl  ce  sujet,  y  r^pand  encore  plus  d'obacurite  que  sar 
I*Egyptc.'  Bochnrt,  in  trfatinir  ibis  subject,  has  thrown  more  dark- 
nest  over  it  than  he  has  over  Eg:ypt."  He  makfs  a  similar  mistake 
in  the  Appendix,  Vol.  v.  p.  303.  To  translate  well,  a  man  mit&t  know 
somelhint;  more  than  mere  words. 

Hia  kqJ  ^ii¥varif\  Jupiter  and  Bocchut.  S|rabo,*in  describing 
tbe  customs  of  the  Ethiopi-ins,  saya,  "  They  acknowledge  two  gods ; 
the  one  immortal,  who  is  the  author  of  atl ;  the  other  mortal,  who  has 
no  name,  mid  is  not  known.  Tlity  reckon  their  benefactors  amongst 
their  gods,  as  well  private  individuals  as  tbissc  of  royal  rank.  The 
nation  at  Urge  rcrards  the  latter  as  saviours  and  tutelary  divinities  ; 
as  to  the  former,  (hose  who  have  received  benefits  from  them,  render 
ihem  private  lionours.  Amongst  lln'  inhabitants  uf  Ibistorrid  country, 
there  are  some  who  pass  for  iiiheists.  These  deuvst  the  sun,  and 
curse  him  when  they  see  him  rise,  on  account  of  the  inconvenienee 
ihey  sustain  from  his  excessive  bfui :  ibey  then  retire  lu  the  marshes. 
The  pfople  of  Meroij  honour  Hercules,  Pan,  and  XeU,  besides  some 
other  barbarous  god." 

This  goographer  makes  no  mentior)  either  of  Jupiter  or  Bacchus. 
Wbrnce  we  must  infiT  that  an  entire  ch»ngp  bod  l-ikcn  place  between 
the  ages  of  Herodotus  and  of  Strabo ;  or  else  these  authort  liad 
obtained  very  different  accoiinu  of  the  same  country.  The  immeuse 
labour  and  care  bestowed  by  our  faislorian  to  procure  the  most  cor- 
rect information,  may  vouch  for  ll>c  authenticity  of  what  he  ventures 
to  give  to  the  world. 

Xrparrvairat . . .  hh  6c(riri«^(iruf]  According  to  ttkoie  nruvcrs  Mry 
vagt  VMT.     It  will  be  judged,  without  my  suggealioo,  that  tliesc 


■  EuHLcaf.  I.  vcn,  XI.imI  rollawisg.        '  Slnb,lib,  xvii.p.ttl7. 
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ortcles  were  iliciated  by  the  piiosts  Utemselvea,  ani]  llint  ihey  must 
bave  acquired  an  astontsbing'  ascendancy  over  tbe  witolc  Dation. 
Indeed  it  was  m>  great,  that  at  their  command  princes  dcicended 
from  tlie  tbrone,  and  were  sacrificed  to  tbcir  caprices.  "  What 
happens  on  tbe  death  of  their  kings,"  sayi  Diodorus  Siculus,  ■  "  is 
very  extraordinary,  as  evincing  tlic  inordinate  powcc  of  the  priestf, 
and  those  engaged  in  rendering  honours  to  the  gods.  When  the 
fancy  takes  them,  they  seud  wurd  to  the  king  to  kill  himself  i  that 
the  gods  have  so  comniatided  by  thelt  oracles  ;  and  that  it  does  not 
become  mortals  to  resist  tbcir  pleasure.  They  add  other  Tcasooings, 
calculated  10  impose  on  a  simple  mind,  brooght  up  under  the  yoke 
of  ancient  prejudices  which  it  ia  difficult  to  shake  oH\  and  dcstitutfti 
ofproofsto  oppose  to  such  institutions,  as  to  which  natuial  reason  it< 
silcul.  In  former  ages,  tbe  kings  obeyed  without  being  couslraioed 
by  arms,  or  suffering  violeace;  but  by  the  mere  force  of  a  super- 
stilion  which  blinded  their  nnderstanding.  But  during  tbe  reiga 
of  Ptolemy  the  second,  Ergamenea,  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  had  been 
inbtructcd  in  Greek  scieucea,  and  had  applied  himself  to  philusophy, 
was  the  Tirel  who  darcU  to  oppose  iho  orders  of  the  priests.  This 
prince,  who  possessed  a  greatness  of  sou!  worthy  nf  bis  rank,  entered, 
attended  by  soldiors,  the  consecrated  prcctttot,  where  was  the  goldeo  ,J 
cbapel  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  having  massacred  all  the  priests,  ha 
abolished  this  custom,  and  governed  his  subjects  according  to  his  owo 
indi'ppndunt  views." 

It  is  astonishing  that  De  Pauw  *  should  take  the  side  of  the  Ethi- 
opian priests,  and  should  assert,  in  opposition  to  the  authority  bothj 
of  Diodorus  Siculus  and  ofStrabo,  that  they  were  slaughtered  only| 
for  opposing  the  progress  of  despotism ;  as  though  their  own  tyranny 
were  not  mare  odious  and  insupportable  than  that  of  any  despot  that 
ever  breathed. 

XXX.  '\fffiax]  Aimach.     In  the  Medici    Ms.  we  read  Awham*! 
which  Reiske   approves,  bccautc  in  Arabic  that  word  siguilies  the 
left  side.    But  is  be  sure,  that  the  ancient  Ethiopian  was  a  dialect  of 
tbe  Arabic  ?     I  think  this  is  liable  to  some  doobt. 

If  Egypt  was  pcoplftd  by  the  Ethiopians,  ns  Diodorus  Siculus  as-,] 
serU, '  the  ancient  Egyptian  tongue  should  be  a  dialect  of  tbe  Ethi-. 
opian:  and  in  that  case,  we  might  expect  to  find  some  traces  of  it. 
ID  the  Coptic.     The  Arabic,  cvcu  the  most  ancient  that  is  known,  is 
in  all  probability  very  modem  compared  with  the  Ethiopian.     If,  on 

■  Diodor.Kc.  lib.  lil.  ^  ri.  Vul.  i.  pp.    tienastur  lc»CliliiAis.(TiI.Vol.ii.  p.lK 
ITT,  11H.    Ktnb.  lib.  rvbi.p.  tlTH.B.  '  LKmloi.  SJc.   lib.  iii.   ^  iii.  Vi>l.  i.  | 

•  R«lifti:tini  I'lutoioph.  nur  In  Kgyp     I7S, 
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Oie  contrarT,  Ethiopia  wns  peopled  by  tb{  Ki^yptians,  as  some  autliors 
think,  the  same  rpasnn  wil)  apply  with  equul  force. 

Avrarat]  Si^nifiti.  The  Athenians  used  the  word  io  this  leDBO. 
Strabo,  or  rather  Strntlis,  hitroduces  in  his  *  Phoeoicinn,'  or,  according 
to  tome,  hi»  *  Photnrriani,'  a  conk  who  aiFects  to  speak  in  the  terms 
of  Homer,  whilst  addressing  his  maMer.  a  citizen  of  Athens.  The 
latter,  to  whom  this  language  was  not  familiar,  says,  *'  I  must  get 
the  books  of  Philctus,  to  examine  the  signification,  the  value  of  each 
of  these  words."" 

LKOwttn  ixttVTU  ti  otifarat  toiv  ptjfiiirtv, 

it  should  seem  from  this,  that  dictionaries  were  known  in  Atlieni 
in  the  lime  of  Strattts,  an  ancient  comic  pocl. 

'Ey  A^ii^i-piri  r^irt  Wn\oviiii^itt\  At  Daphiue  PelutUt,  In  Stepheni's* 
cdhioQ,  a  point  af^er  T\n\avaif\at  makes  two  garrisons  out  of  one. 
Dapbnae  was  on  the  frontier  of  Arabia  and  Syria.  1  hare  restored 
*  Syria/  in  concurrence  with  the  Ms.  of  Saiicroft,  the  Latin  version 
of  Valla,  and  the  reasons  given  by  Valckenaer.  See  his  note. 

Tovi    Zv  Of  Wyuwriovt  Tpia    trta   fpoufifioavrat]    T^cse    F^yptiant 

?ing  remained  tkrw  years,  Sfc.     "  The  overbearing  and  severe 

^riiaracter  of  the  king  of  Egypt '  having  forced  several  of  his  subjects 

retire  into  Ethiopia,  they  were  entreated  to  return  to  their  wives 

and  children.     But  they,  shami;le»sly  exposing  those  parts  which 

IDodcsiybida  UB  to  conceal,  answered,  that  do  long  as  ihey  had  the»e, 

[they  could  always  find  women  to  marry,  and  that  they  should  nevec 

rant  cbildreD." 

"  The  Scbriles,"  '  says  Strabo,  "  were  expelled  by  Psammillchus. 

LJThe  name  signifies  foreigners.      They  occupy  the   country   called 

Tenesis  and  are  governed  by  a  woman,  under  whose  authority  also 

[js  Meroe,  an  island  ofttie  Nile  adjacent  to  their  country,  and  above 

[irhicli  is  another  island  fonned  by  the  same  river,  and  inhabited  ulso 

liy  these  foreigner*.'*  At  the  first  view,  the  Sebritcs  of  Strabo  appear 

cry  different  from  the  Automoti  of  Herodotus.     1.  The  Sebrites  of 

}lrabo  were  driven  out  by  Psanimittcbue,  whilst  the  Automoti  of  He* 

lotus  went  of  their  own  accord  into  Ethiopia.     2.  Tlie  Sebrites  are 

fliear  to  the  island  of  Mcroe,  whcicas  lUc  Automoti  are  5fi  days' 

journey,  at  the  least,  distant  from  it.     But,  nevertheless,  I  have 

always  thought  that  the  Sebrites  of  Suabo  and  the  Automoli  of  He- 
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rodotus  were  (he  same,  and  I  atn  still  of  that  opinion.  If  M.  1I«ii- 
nicke  condemns  me,  it  it'  because  I  bave  nol  BuAicicutl;  explained 
my  opiaion.  It  does  not  appear  Ibat  two  conKidivrable  portions  of  the 
Egyptian  people  retir<?d  tit  two  diiTerent  times  into  Ethiopia,  under 
llie  reiga  of  the  »ain«  piince.  IfStralvo  *ay»  lliat  ihe  Scbriles  were 
driven  forth,  and  Herodotus  that  the  Auiomoli  volunurilv  relired, 
ihnt  scarcely  consiitulca  a  reason  for  believing  that  they  were  two  dit> 
tinct  bodies  of  people  ;  it  is  merely  a  dtlTerent  manner  of  relating;  (he 
Bame  fact:  a  kind  of  difference  which  is  found  in  all  historical  writing 
«vcn  those  of  moflern  dale.     As  to  the  spot  56  days' journey  distant 

^from  Mcroii,  where  the  Auiomoli  were  found,  we  may  suppose  that 
that  was  (he  place  to  which  they  repaired  on  their  first  eniigralioo, 
and  where  they  remained  till  the  (imc  of  Herodotus.      But  what 

JTeason  can  we  have  fur  supposing  iL  impossible  that  in  the  time  of 

[fiuabo  they  should  have  approached  nearer  to  the  cily  of  Meroi;  ? 
or  that  Strabo,  who  on  numerous  occasions  is  mistaken,  should  nut 
he  soon  this? 

M.  D*Anville  calls  them  *  Schrides;*  this  may  be  a*  Iypo|^raphicHl 
error.     But  when  he  adds,  thai  they  ohey  a  queen  in  possession  of 

f.the  throne  of  Merot:,  does  he  menu  to  say  ihnt  when  thrae  E^^-ptians 
passed  into  Ethiopia  ihey  became  suhjccts  of  the  queen  of  Mcioi:;  or 
that  there  was  afterwards  a  queen  of  Meroe,  who  governed  their  de- 
acendunts?  Strabo,  from  whom  M.  D'Anville  bonows  ibii  fact,  merely 
says,  that  these  people  were  governed  by  a  womai)  who  also  nilcd 
Meroii,  an  island  adjacent  to  llic  counti-y  inhabited  by  llic  S<duileR, 
formed  by  the  Nile,  and  above  which  nnd  in  the  same  river  was  an- 
other island,  nnt  far  distant,  occupied  by  the  same  ekiles.  It  appears 
to  me  clear  enough  that  8trabu  meant  tu  speak  of  thc<>e  malter^  as 
they  existed  iu  his  own  time. 

DiodoruR  Sictilus  assigns  a  different  reason  for  the  migration  of 
the  Egyptians  to  RlhioplR.  Psammitichus,  recording  to  this  histo< 
rian,  having  Hndcrtukpn '  an  expedition  into  Syria,  assigned  to  stran- 
gers and  foreigners  the  post  of  honour,  placing  them  in  the  right  wing 
of  his  array,  and  irealing  the  natives  with  very  little  cooBideratioti, 
by  placing  them  in  the  left  wing.  The  Egyptians,  who  amounted  lo 
more  tbun  '200,0UU,  abandoned  liim,  and  advanced  towards  Ethiopia 
in  ti>e  design  of  finding  a  new  country.  The  king  6rst  sent  come  of 
his  generals,  to  justify  him  ugainiit  the  char^  of  giving  them  the 
leust  honourable  place;  but  as  (hey  refused  to  listen  to  thcsi.',  the  king 
liimBcIF  with  all  his  friends  pursued  ihcm  by  water.     They  were  near 
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tbe  Nile,  and  had  already  passed  the  frontien  of  ^jrpt,  when  tltit 
prince  beaoughc  them  tn  change  their  design,  recalUng  to  their 
memory  (he  temples  of  Ihcir  gods,  their  country,  thpir  wives,  and 
their  children.  They  replied  unanimoutly,  ttiiking  their  Bpean  upon 
thrir  bucklera,  that  with  their  armi  tbcy  could  aoon  obtain  a  new 
country  ;  then  railing  their  clothes,  and  pxpoiing  the  parts  which 
decency  requires  (o  be  concealed,  they  ezclaimod,  that  whilst  they 
poMeased  these,  they  should  never  be  in  want  of  either  wives  or  chil- 
dren. It  was  by  this  ^^vatnets  of  soul,  and  this  contempt  of  what 
th«  r«at  of  men  most  highly  prize,  that  they  obtained  pouesaion 
of  the  finest  country  of  Ethiopia,  which  they  divided  amongst  them 
by  lot. 

The  foreij^nert,  whom  Dtodorus  Siculus  mentions,  were  those  lo- 
niana  and  Carians  who  assisted  Psammitichus  in  obtaJEiing  the  victory 
Oftt  and  dethroning  his  eleven  colleagues.  See  this  work,  S  cliiV 
and  CLiv.  The  gratitude  of  P«ammitiehns  induced  him  to  give  hu 
entire  confidence  to  these  strangers.  A\l  honours  were  reserved  for 
then,  and  in  the  field  the  prince  conaidered  his  safely  best  secured 
by  confiding  to  them  the  guard  of  his  person.  This  conduct  would 
naturally  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  national  troops,  and  promote 
disafiectioa.  Aristotle^'  in  bis  Rhetoric,  alludes  to  this  historical 
trait. 

"  The  feeble  genius  of  the  son  of  Am&sis,"*  says  M.  Savary,  "  not 
having  been  able  to  prevent  the  defection  of  200,000  Egyptians  who 
departed  and  founded  a  colony  beyond  the  Cataructs,  had  no  long«r 
sufficient  force  to  oppose  tbe  torrent  which  now  overwhelmed  hli 
kingdom." 

M.  Savary  applies  to  Pnammenitus,  son  of  Amasis,  what  Herodotus 
and  the  other  bistorianii  relate  of  Psammitichas,  though  Itetwoen  tbe 
death  of  this  latter  priu-e  and  (he  accession  of  the  other  there  was  an 
interval  of  03  yrars  according  to  ilerodotiis, '  and  of  125  according 
to  Diodorus  Siculus.' 

Oi>c  la]  To  difmade  thtm.  Valckeaaer  judiciously  remarks,  that 
in  Hciodotns,  o'uk  i^v  signifies  lo  'disi^uade;'  but  when  he  asserts  that 
this  author  never  uses  it  in  the  sense  of  *  lo  foibid,'  or  *  to  prevent.'  I 
think  he  is  mistaken.  It  certainly  bears  that  signification,  in  Book  ii. 
Slxiii.  B<«>k  tv.  ^cxitv.  Book  v.  S  xxxvi.  and  EJook  viul' 
S  xxxri. 

lap^vrm]  To  expet.  The  Orvek  has  ty\avTat,  Westeling  prefer i. 
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and  judiciously,  tlf\iyTai,  '  to  expel  ihcm.'   See  Picr«o»,  '  &d  Mceri-- 
dein,*  p.  146. 

XXXI.  '^'EJ^t^ai^ivtit  woftewfifvf  ii  niit  Atro^oXoui  roi}roi>i]  Ttt 
travel  Jrom  Klephantit,  Sfc.  Amiidcs  '  doeB  not  agree  with  Herodo* 
luB  as  to  the  number  of  muaths  it  lakes  to  travel  from  ElepliaDtis  to 
Merott  or  to  ibe  country  of  tlie  Automoli. 

XXXn.  rifwf  i)u  x*^P1^  **''*  ^vp(U)]  To  the  east  of  the  Sifrtet. 
"  Four  Libyan  naiiona,"*  aaya  Dlodorus  Siculus,  "  inhabit  ihc  en- 
viroDB  of  Cyreoc  and  the  Syrtes,  and  the  middle  of  the  lands  whicU 
surround  lh«»e  countries.  The  NasamoiieB  occupy  the  southern 
port,  &c." 

'AwTtaOai  xafrnv]  Eat /mitt.  'AnreirElcii  Kapwov  it  not  to  gather 
fruits,  but  to  eat  them.  '  Ta  yap  iipvta  i.-ai  rtrfiawoia  Saa  av6(Minai' 
firrerai.  "  For  the  birds  and  the  quadrupeds  which  arc  accuslomed 
to  feed  oa  human  bodies.  Sec."  Longus  also  uses  this  expretsion  in. 
•peaking  of  the  doga  who,  talcing  Dorcon  for  a  wolf,  tore  him  to 
pieces  with  tbcir  tccLh :  *  toD  ow/jarat  i]»Twro  owrav.  Sec  also 
Xenophon,  Socralis  Memorab.  Dicta,  lib.  t.  cap.  itt.  ^  xtt.  p.  41. 
Cicero,  the  couataat  Inutator  of  tiic  Greek  writers,  saye,  in  like  mau- 
B«i:*  '  nolueruotferis  corpus  objicere,  ne  bestiisquoque,  quee  tantum 
•celui  attigissenl,  imnmniorjbns  ulercniur.' 

'Ayl>pnf  ftivpovi']  Uttle  men.  These  little  men  have  long  since  been 
coasigncd  to  the  regions  of  fable.  Yet  Nonnosns  relates/  in  the 
hiatory  of  his  embasay,  that  on  the  confines  of  F.thiopia  he  saw  cer- 
tain black  men  of  very  diminutivu  stature  and  »haggy  all  over  their 
bodies.  He  adds  that  they  were  not  at  all  bold,  and  that  Ihey  trem- 
bled at  the  light  of  his  train.  If  these  be  the  same  people  of  whom 
,  Herodotus  speaks,  they  assumed  this  degree  of  boldness  only  perhaps 
from  seeing  the  Nasamone*  in  very  small  numbers. 

The  account  of  Noduobub  is  confirmed  by  modern  travellers,'. 
"  Opposite  to  the  throne  of  the  king  (of  Loango)  sat  certain  dwarff, 
with  theii  backs  towards  him  ....  The  negroes  of  the  country  assert 
that  there  is,  in  tlte  interior,  a  spacious  couutry  inhabited  wholly  by 
.people  of  this  size,  whose  only  occupation  is  the  killing  of  elephants.'.' 

Tlorapuy  ftiytif]  A  great  river.  "  I  am  aware  that  Herodotus,  * 
in  fixing  the  boundaries  of  Libya  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  this 
river  (the  Nile),  attributes  to  the  Nasaraonca  on  exact  knowledge  of 
its  course,  and  that  he  says  that  the  Nile  first  issues  from  a  lake,  and 
traverses  an  iraroerue  country  of  Ethiopia.     But  ia  this  particular  we 
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Dti^t  neither  to  believe  the  Libyans,  ercn  though  Ihey  should  ipeak 
the  truth,  nor  itiis  historian,  who  doc«  not  prove  whnt  he  advances.* 

Diodonis  Siculus  attributes  to  Herodotus  things  which  he  never 
aatd.  Our  historian  pledges  himself  fornothtng  ;  he  merely  reports 
whnt  the  Cyrcneans  related,  and  builds  some  conjectures  on  their 
alaiement. 

It  appears  clearly  that  this  great  rirer,  the  name  of  which  Hero- 
dotus did  not  know,  was  the  Totnbuctoo  or  Cashnah.  which  we  call 
the  Nio:er. 

XXXni.  'V.riop'j^at  fftvt(iA\\eTO  eJMti  rov  NetXof]  Etetrchut  eon- 
jeetMrtd  that  it  iwM  the  Ai/p.  "  All  this  approaches  very  nearly  to 
what  we  find  In  oar  ancient  maps ;  and  I  remark  a  coosiderable 
confornnity  wilh  what  our  modern  maps  represent  in  crossing  Africft 
above  the  dessits. 

"  Although  M.  de  I'lsle  determines  the  sources  of  the  Niger,  which 
discharges  ilsf  If  into  the  ocean,  he  nevertheless  places  close  to  ihem 
the  sources  of  another  river,  which  he  also  calls  the  Niger,  and  the 
course  of  which  i«  totally  different.  This  river  increases  in  breadth 
on  passing  certain  maiahei,  and  then  nins  due  east  as  far  as  the  laki 
Bonmou,  where  it  is  supposed  to  terminate. 

"  This  geographer,  who  has  represented  it  in  his  new  atlas,  is  no 
doubt  capable  of  ^vlng  a  reason  for  so  doing.  Near  the  lake,  h« 
represents  mounlaina  which  might  well  deter  travellers.  But  had 
ibey  dared  to  brave  the  dangers  of  passing  them,  I  doubt  whether 
Ihey  would  not  have  found  the  river  again  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lake,  in  which  it  is  not  probable  that  it  entirely  lose*  itself.  And 
what  the  more  induces  me  to  believe  that  they  would  have  done  so,  is, 
that  this  second  Niger  appears  to  me  to  be  no  other  than  the  Nile 
itself;  and  I  believe  the  lake  Bournon  to  be  the  same  which  Strabo 
calls  the  lake  of  Psebo,  which  he  describes  (Book  xvti.)  as  a  great 
lake  above  the  iilandofMcroc,  not  far  distant  from  the  lake  Boumou. 

*'  But  setting  aside  these  conjectares,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  tbii 
was  the  river  which  the  Nasamones  saw,  and  which  Rtenrclius  took 
for  the  Kile.  It  is  also  the  same  which  Juba.  king  of  Mauritania,  took 
for  the  Nile,  and  the  source  of  which  was  also  railed  Nigris.  Tbe 
manner  in  which  Pliny  speaks  of  it  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt  on 
dits  point,  and  deserves  some  consideration.  The  Nile  has  its  source, 
says  this  naturalist,  (Book  v.  chap,  ix.)  as  far  as  Juba  could  dis- 
cover it,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  of  Lower  Mauritania,  and  this 
source  is  a  great  lake  called  NilidLi.  What  has  occasioned  this  Idco 
to  be  taken  for  the  source  of  the  Nile  is,  that  the  same  6sh  which 
are  found  in  the  Nile  arc  observed  here,  and,  amongst  others,  croco- 
diles ;  and  further,  because  at  the  lime  of  the  oveiflowing  of  the  Nile, 
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there  art  iooeuant  rains  in  Mauritania.  Th«  river  which  iuuu 
from  tbia  lake,  it  Terj  sooa  concealed  from  view;  and  for  the  sane 
reasons  it  ii  supposed  to  Ih:  ttic  same  which  afterwarils  issues  from  a 
•till  larger  lake  in  CsesariaQ  Mauritaaia:  il  then  disappears  a  second 
lime,  and  is  not  |o  be  seen  again  till  afttsr  Iweuty  days'  journey, 
isMUing  from  a  source  catUd  \igris.  U  then  separates  AJricaJrom 
Ethiopia,  ftotl  continue*  to  flow  itifough  tbe  middle  of  the  Ethiopian 
country!  vbeie  it  is  called  Astapus.  Thus  &ays  Pltoy,  who  shortly 
aftorwards  adds,  that  the  Nile  separatet  into  two  branches,  th«  1«A 
one  of  which  is  called  Aslaboras,  aud  th«  right  Astosabas,  between 
which  it  the  island  of  Meroe.  This  last  circumstance  bears  more 
strongly  on  the  question  than  might  at  first  tight  be  imagined. 
Pliny  makes  a  true  islaod  of  the  isle  or  Meroc.  It  teems  prutly  cer- 
tain that  in  this  he  is  mistaken.  But  if  we  are  led  lo  conclude  ihai 
he  has  mistakon  the  nivaiiing  of  the  Greek  writers  in  what  they  have 
said  of  the  Astaboras  and  the  Astosabas,  we  should  certaiuly  rcceifc 
with  doubt  his  inference  ih&l  th«  AslapHS,  of  which,  according  to 
him,  these  two  rivers  are  butbranchcft,  is  the  Nile.  It  will  be  said, 
that  he  was  noloriDusly  mistaken  with  regard  to  the  Astapua  itself,  in 
asserting  that  its  source  was  towards  the  west;  and  wliy  therefore 
should  we  puzale  ouraelvcs  by  giving  credit  to  this  writer,  who  per- 
formed h)«  travels  in  his  study,  in  preference  lo  the  authors  from 
whom  he  derived  bis  information,  and  some  of  whom  had  actually 
seen  the  source  of  the  Astapus  ?  It  is  this  river,  said  they,  as  we 
learn  from  EraioslhencH,  as  quoted  by  Strabo,  which,  flowing  from  a 
lake  on  the  south,  constitutes  the  body  of  the  Nile  in  a  direct  line. 
Iflheyhad  taken  it  for  the  Kile  itself,  they  would  have  expreiH;ed 
themn;lvt>fi  di0ercnlly.  Besides,  having  liavcflled  »o  far,  and  la  boats, 
they  must  have  known  timl  there  was  another  river  to  the  west  of  the 
Astapus,  and  which  received  it,  at  it  flowed  towards  Egypt.  It  it  this 
western  river,  then,  whose  sources  the  ancients  sought,  and  which  wc 
at  this  day  must  seek,  if  we  would  discover  those  of  the  Nile.  It  was 
this  that  Herodotus  wai  told  bad  so  long  a  course,  and  that  it  flowed 
from  the  regionx  where  the  tUD  sets.  It  is  this  of  which  Etearchua 
undetfttooil  that  travellers  were  »ei*king  the  source,  when  tlicy  were 
seeking  that  of  the  Nile;  and  whatever  doubt  wc  may  entertain  at 
i/i  the  informBtioa  acquired  in  tiinct  amecedeot  to  tha  discovery  of 
the  Astapus,  at  least  we  may  conclude,  thai  when  it  wat  discovered, 
no  further  i»earch  would  be  made  for  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  it'  itself 
bad  been  considered  to  be  the  Nile,  at  Pliny  would  have  ui  believe. 

"  But  having  shown  that  the  testimony  of  the  naturalist  does  not 
authoriM  the  moderns  to  take  the  Attapus  for  the  Nile,  wc  may  ob- 
serve thai  iha  river  which  Etearchus  took  for  the  Nile  upon  oral  in- 
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formauon,  open  to  mucb  svtpicioD,  appears  to  be  tb«  sain«  concern- 
ing wiiicl)  Kio^  Juba,  afltr  tbc  niOKt  car«rul  rcsearclioi,  came  to  tho 
•ame  conclusion,  and  which  is  at  thiB  day  laken  for  a  second  Niger, 
The  marshes  of  which  Elearchus  was  told,  still  suUsulnear  its  source; 
the  name  of  Nigtia,  which  was  Uicn  given  to  that  source,  still  attaches 
to  it;  and  this  second  Niger,  which  aeparatfs  Ethiopia  Trom  Africa, 
lika  that  which  Juba  took  for  tbc  Nile,  and  like  that  of  which  the 
Nasamonea  inform^-d  Ete%rchus,  6ow5  from  west  to  east.  Plioy 
spraki  ugttio  in  another  plaice  (Book  viii.  chap,  xxi.)  of  the  l^ke 
Nigris,  atkd  savi  that  it  is  *  apud  Hespeiios  Eiliiopas;'  which  agrees 
with  what  has  been  remarked  above."     Da  la  Barhjc. 

This  note,  alUtongh  writien  in  M.  Bellaager's  bund,  is  signed  with 
the  iitune  of  M.  de  la  Barre  ;  I  therefore  assign  it  lu  its  right  author. 

The  Jesuit  missiouariDs  laid  cluttn  to  the  discovery  of  tbi'  source  of 
Ibe  Nile,  which  they  placed  in  the  territory  of  Sacala.  Biiice  has 
since  aspired  to  the  same  honour,  and,  following  the  course  of  these 
learned  and  pious  fitthers,  thinks  to  have  found  it  at  Geesh  in  tha 
territory  of  Sacala.  If  he  be  right,  it  is  evident  that  the  honour  of  the 
discovery  >s  due  to  the  iadefaligable  perieveraoce  of  (he  Jesuitc. 
Ncverthvk-st  h«  treats  them  as  hars,  fanatics,  and  ignorant  men,  as  if 
by  dint  of  mere  scurrility  be  could  compel  us  to  believe  that  he  waa 
tbc  firat  who  had  succeeded  in  ibis  laborious  research.  One  word 
more  as  to  ibis  discovery,  whi^-h  undoubtedly  belongs  (o  the  Portu- 
guese Jesuits. 

Bruce  places  the  source  of  the  Nile  near  Geesh,  in  1 0"  59'  south 
latitude.  Thence  the  Nile  runs  westward ;  afterwards  to  the  nortli, 
then  towards  the  east;  crosses  the  lake  Denihea  or  Tzana;  on  issuing 
finin  this  lake,  takes  a  long  bend  to  the  south-east,  returns  much  below 
iU  aoarco,  reaches  Callems,  near  which  it  is  joined  by  the  river  Belo. 
Thence  continuing  its  course  towards  tlie  north-west,  it  pusses  near 
'Sennaar,  which  is  on  the  left  in  descending. 

The  modern  name  of  the  river  which  pusses  near  S«nnamr.  is,  ac- 
cording to  Bruce,  Babar  el  Azergue.  and  accordiog  to  Mr.  Browae, 
B&bt  cl  Asrek;  the  dilTcrence  consists  perhaps  merely  in  the  pronun- 
ciation. But  it  appears  that  its  real  modern  name  is  Ab&wi ;  which 
b  ibo  Astapus  of  the  ancients.  This  river,  according  to  Ptotemy,* 
crosses  the  lake  Coloe,  which  is  the  lake  Dembea,  or  Tiana  Bahr 
Uemboa.  It  is  on  the  western  bank  of  this  river  that  the  city  of 
Seonaar  stands,  and  not  on  the  Nile,  as  Bruce  and  some  other 
geographers  have  placed  iL  It  is  in  about  16"^  of  south  latitude, 
(hough  both  Brace  and  Browne  place  il  in  IS^".     Tbeoce  (he  Asta- 


■  I'toJcin.  Oeoenith.  lib.  iv.  ca|i.  (iii.  p.  ISli 
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pui  or  Abawi  rnns  to  Harbo^t,  and,  near  Totitti,  discfaai^es  itself  inltr 
the  Balir  cl  Abind  or  AVhit^  Hirer.  Brure  and  Browne  call  tbe  placir 
where  thli  junction  occuri,  llaireia.  It  is  thii  latter  river  wliidi  is  the 
true  Nile,  and  -whose  source  has  to  long  been  aought  in  rain,  aa 
Browne  clearly  perccitcd.     Se«  the  map  of  ttiii  learned  imveller. 

Browne  ftddi:  "the  opinion  of  Mveral  writers,*  and  the  informa- 
tion I  had  rcceifcd  from  sfveral  experienced  peraons,  having  con- 
vinced me  that  the  source  described  by  Bruce  was  not  that  of  the 
true  Nite,  it  appeared  to  nie  iniporlaut  to  search  For  the  source  of  the 
more  western  river." 

Bruce  had  very  liule  acquaintance  with  the  ancteni  writers, and  his 
remarks  on  them  arc  consequently  very  shallow.  As  to  the  moderns, 
he  seems  not  to  have  beard  of  M.  D'Anville'g  Dissertation  on  Ibe 
sources  of  the  Nile;  and  ;et  this  diESorlatioQ  is  llie  most  valuable 
tract  that  has  yet  appi^arcd  on  the  subject.  It  will  be  found  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  Vol.  xxvt.  page  46  and 
following, 

Kal  i  X^t  oCrn*  aifiiet]  Reason  thus  requirti  it.  I  find  no  reason 
to  regret  baviug  thus  translated  the  Greek.  Nevertheless,  the  piu- 
sage  may  b'e  rendered,  '  and  I  am  of  Ihis  opinion  :'  \6yot  signifying 
sometimes  in  Herodotus, '  animus,'  •  vohinias.*  'Aro^rperai  6  Ohaas 
rk  ifpia  Kal  yputai  S,  u  pu-  i  \^yos  a'lpiei '.  "  He  who  offers  the  sacri- 
ficei  carries  away  the  flesh  of  the  victim,  and  disposes  of  ii  according 
to  his  pleasure."    Herodoi.  Book  i.  k  cxxxii.    Sec  also  Book  vii. 

§  XII, 

'Ec  rSr  intv  fiirptif  iftftirat]  7%tf<  it  proceedt  from  thf  tamt' 
point*.  The  tranilalors  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  undeisiood  this 
pasaage,  when  they  make  Herodotus  say  that  the  cour»e  of  (he  Nile 
is  parallel  to  that  of  the  Tster.  Our  historian  only  conjecturex  thftt 
these  two  rivent  take  their  rise  from  ihi:  same  points  of  the  compaii; 
the  Nile  m  the  western  part  of  Libya,  and  the  later  in  the  western 
part  of  Europe. 

rivflirfris  9-i\ioi\  JS'ear  thr  city  of  Pyrrne.  Many  persons,  and 
amongst  others  M.  Bellanger,  *  believe  that  Hrrodolua  meant  to  speak 
of  the  Pyrcncan  mountnins,  but  ihat  he  was  Jn  error  from  want  of 
knowing  the  position  of  these  mountains.  The  reference  is  not  to 
these  mountains,  but  to  a  city  or  town  in  the  country  of  the  Celts, 
near  which  ihelsler  has  its  source.  'Iliis  country  was  very  oxtensive, 
comprehending  not  only  Germany,  but  a  part  of  Gaul,  Spain,  &c.  ■ 
Hcrodolna  points  out  the  position  of  this  source  only  by  its  vicinity  tfr' 
the  city  of  Pyrene.     If  he  mentions  the  Ctshm  of  Spain,  he  merely 


•  \  aon  VuijiA);>>  into  tlp|<f-t  "iiiJ  L^mur 
Efypt,  Vol.  i.  [>•  MS. 
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Dieiint  to  iptak  of  llis  boundaries  of  tbc  couotry  iohabited  by  that 
people.  We  canaot  doubt  that  the  Ister  or  Danube  bag  its  aource  in 
Gennaiiy.  Wc  know  from  Siuckins,  '  ad  pcriplum  Potiti  Kuxini,'  and 
from  Dal^cbamp  upon  Pliny,'  that  near  the  source  of  the  Danube, 
two  itnAl)  rircrs  ikrose,  and  afWr  a  short  interval  discharged  them- 
at\ve$  ioto  that  river;  the  one  of  which  was  called  '  die  Bregco,'  and 
the  other  '  die  Pngen,'  and  that  the  adjacent  country  look  the  tame 
name  :  now  *  Drtgeo'  is  a  welt-known  word,  which  signifies  *  bunit.' 
'  Prigen'  approaches  pretty  nearly  to  the  Greek  term.  The  Greeks 
usually  altered  the  words  ;  which  they  borrowed  from  other  hin^agei 
and  from  the  time  of  Herodotus  to  our  days,  we  may  well  conceive  a 
aerie*  of  corniptioas,  by  which  Brij^ea  or  Prigen  may  be  tbe  very 
lame  word  as  the  Pyrene  of  our  hialorian. 

Moreover,  ihe  Danube  takes  its  rise  in  mount  Abnoba.  This 
mouBtain  is  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  beara  the  same  name  (Schvutz- 
wald)  according*  to  *  Marsili.  But  a>  this  mountain  is  very  extensive, 
it  is  not  astonisliing  that  it  shuuJd  bear  diiTerent  names.  The  late 
President  Bouhier,  a  very  enlightened  scholar,  informs  us/  tliat  he 
had  learned  from  a  clever  man,  well  informed  us  to  the  source  of  the 
Danube,  that  it  issues  from  a  mountain  of  the  Black  Forest,  called  in 
th«  language  of  tbe  country,  Brenner.  Now  this  word  signifies  in 
Ottmaii  the  same  as  Fjreiie  in  OrepL,  thai  is  to  say,  btitoi.  Mar- 
tioiire  says,  in  his  DicUonaiy,  under  the  word  Danube,  that  this 
river  has  its  toorce  at  Thoo-Ersching.  This  was  the  opinion  for- 
merly, but  It  hasi  been  abandoned  since  the  discoveries  of  the  learned 
Count  Marsili.    Sec  his  work  as  above  cited. 

Pelloutier  '  therefore  appears  to  me  to  be  wrong  in  accusiag 
Herodotus  of  changiog  the  Pyrenees  into  a  city  of  tlic  same  name, 
and  of  confounding  those  mountains  with  tbu  Alps. 

The  author  of  the  '  Origin  of  the  earliest  Societies  '•  says,  that 
Herodolas  derives  the  Danube  from  the  Pyrenees;  and  he  ju3ti6es 
Herodotus,  on  the  ground  thut  the  Alps  formerly  bore  that  name.  It 
it  very  doubtfnt,  however,  whether  the  Alps  ever  were  called  Pyre- 
nees. The  authors  who  have  given  that  name  to  the  Rhmtian  Alpt, 
in  liie  vicinity  of  Trent,  are  all  very  modern  compared  with  Herodo- 
tus.  It  is  certain  that  there  were  near  the  Rhine  certain  mountains 
which  were  then  called  Pyrenees,  and  which  we  must  uke  care  not 
to  confound  with  those  which  we  now  know  by  that  name.  In  con- 
ftrmatioD  of  thit,  I  may  cite  Crinagoras,  who  ihui  ezpreBsea  himself, 


•  Plin.  Hilt.  N>t.  lib.  n.  cap.  sil.  p.  «  R^rlimrbn  H  DiMrt.  lar  MnAott. 

Vn.  Edit,  vuionm.  chap-  xix.  t>.  902. 

^  DkiMibnn  Paoaoaico-M^ui,  VoL  «  HiM.dMCelles,  MiB.i.i».lX 
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in  an  epi^am  on  Q«tmanicua,  of  wlijcb  the  Mlowin^  are  tlie  first  two 
rencs: 

Ovpea  rivpifydta,  ml  al  flaOvaytttt  'A\n-(i(, 
AJ  'f^fOV  wfMjfOat  lyyit  dTaj3\^«rr. " 

We  omataicnilarty  interpret  a  paiuage  ofArUtotle's  Meteorology,  lib. 
I.  cap.  XIII.  p.  646.  The  learned  M.  Gosselin,  m  noticing  this 
puaage,  appears  to  me  in  error. ' 

'P^t  ftio/ir  o\iiw  rrfy  Fjvpbiirnr]  Cronta  Europe  throvgh  the 
middif.  This  in  out  exactly  true;  and  the  siinie  may  be  obtcrred  of 
what  he  has  assertet)  a  little  before,  that  the  Nile  divided  Libya  in  the 
middle.  But  this  furnishes  no  reason  for  accusing  Herodotus  of 
coDfoundiiig  tlic  Nile  with  the  Niger,  as  the  President  Bouhier  ha* 
done.' 

KeKrot  tttit  llu  'HpatAijfwv  vrijUwc]  Tk^  Celta  are  hetfOHd  lh& 
pillart  of  Hercuht.  These  are  the  Celts  of  Lusicania.  The  pillars 
of  Hercules  were  at  Calpe.  All  thai  was  beyond  the  straits  towards 
the  ocean  was  considered  qs  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  tlia 
>feditcrrancan  isles, ^ near  Spain,  aaoa  Lhia  aide  of  them.  Cadiz  wai 
considered  beyond,  as  way  be  seeo  in  Slrabo.'  That  exti'emity  of 
l.usitaniii,  which  pi'DJccti  considerably,-'' WM  also  beyond  the  pillara. 
Theru  wc^ie  certain  Celtm  apon  lite  river  Anas  (the  Guadiuiia), and  akj 
the  promontories  S!acer  and  Xerium. 

Thus  much  admitted,  I  cannot  conceive  what  has  induced  LeClerc 
and  the  President  Bouhier  to  chan^  /{w  to  faut.  ( 

'O/dOvpiaunc  hi  Kvi-vrloioi]  And  border  upon  the  C^neaian»,  who  orej 
S[e.  M.  Bellanger  thinks  that  La  Martiiii^re  is  uiistaken  in  making' 
the  Cynesians  the  last  people  of  Europe  towards  Lfae  west ;  *  and  li« 
is  of  opinion  th&t  we  should  translate  this  pauiiKe, '  Celts  aalem  sunt 
eitrti  Hcrculi^as  columnas ;  finitimi  sunt  Cyncaiis,  qui  (qui  Ccltts,  and 
not^quiCynesii)  ultimi  ad  occaeum  habitant  populnrum  inEurop4  ha- 
bitantium,'  But  lu  translate  (has.  is  to  do  a  manifest  riolenre  to  the 
text.  According  to  all  rules  of  syntax,  it  Infant  must  relate  to  Kv- 
y^leiat  which  immediately  precedes  it.  Stcphauus  of  Byzantium'' 
says  distiaCtly,  that  the  Cynetes  (who  are  the  tame  as  the  Cynesiani) 


■  .\itii«cin  V<>(.  Tom.  (it*c.  Vol.  it, 
p.  146. 

*  R<;dwn.-ti»*  tur  laU^pii|i1ue  Synf- 
iv)itit|a«,  &c.  todh i.  u.  ST.  note. 

*  ItrrbrrLlit*  e(  UUwrlfit.  mr  Hin^- 
Aatr,  p.  I  DO. 

*  Smb.  lik  iii.  p.  SAti.  U.  tad  C. 
'  Id.  ibid.  p.  UQ.  C 

/  Id.ittid.llb.i.  p.  112.  B. 

I  Rrrheirhc*  n  DiMc^iatloiu  lur  Hi- 
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'  In  B  fTngmeDt  pufiiTTecl  Co  ui  by 
iln  KtnpvniT  (.'oaitnotin^,  .\diitiniit.  Int. 
prr.  C.  it.  It  (bnittd  he  pliccJ  iindi-t 
tlie  word  'Iflqi^fa.  Bctk«l«>  list  au  pland 
il  ia  tiURditiuti.  Bui  it  does  Sot  oceurat 
all  in  Pinrdo't,  wliidi  [  umJ  for  tli«  &nt 
•ditioo  of  m^  irantlalton. 
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are  t1ie  lait  people  townrdB  the  west,  which  is  alio  expressed  in  the 
clearcit  manner  by  A,Tienu9.  * 

Itwir  CemptH  kdjaccnt 

Populi  C;i>el«iii  prope  C'jnriieutn  jagun. 
Qua  sldenlxi  lucii  inclinatio  cat, 
Ali«  uiuMCaiu  dtiU  RnrojMB  uniiuuin 
la  btllnoM  VKiigri  ooaiuti  mIiuu. 
Adi  antoi*  illic  prr  Cjnrtma  aflluil, 

TcXrwr^  ii  i  'lirr|Mi  it  OiXaaaav  ri)r  kw  f^.i^tiyeti  wCnov]  The  ttler 
iUeh/irgti  ittttf  into  the  EMjine  tea.  I  have  rejected  ihc  words  piuv 
hut  ■wAvtn  £»f)^in)f,  which  8«ein  to  huve  fuinid  LhcJr  way  into  the  text 
only  tbrougih  the  negUg^ence  of  the  copyists.  Valckeuaer  has  sot  roe 
the  «KftmpIe,  as  may  be  seen  by  his  note.  Stre  also,  as  to  the  course 
of  ihe  tsteror  Danube,  Herodotus,  Book  tv.  ^  xi.ix.&c. 

T^  '\9rp!t\v  o(  . . .  ofn/oMt]  Where  the  Ittrians  are  found.  Tliese 
people  took  their  nane  from  the  DauuUe,  which  the  Greeks  called 
'Ivrpot,  and  the  Latins  Itler.     See  the  Geographical  Table. 

XXXIV,  *H  hi  AtywirrM  .  ■  . /jnXtffTfi  «f)  Atriij  KJcrni]  lUgifpt  it 
nrartf/  oppotitr.  This  ailuation  has  given  occasion  to  t)ie  roHowIng 
comparison  of  Oppian.  *  "  The  Isler  and  the  Nile,  opposed  in  their 
course,  do  not  descend  towards  the  sea  with  equal  ropidity  ;  on  the 
one  hand,  the  Ister,  travernng  the  snowy  regions  of  the  north,  dasher 
with  roaring  violence  over  the  rocks  of  Scythia;  on  the  other,  coming 
ftom  I  jbya,,we  h^vc  the  Nile,  whose  sacred  waves  rush  foaming  into 
the  ocean,  and  cause  its  surges  to  shake  with  fear." 

'Elt94ni90at  ry'twrjifi]  Can  be  eompartd  tttth  the  /iter.  Herodotus 
c>omparcs  ihc  course  of  the  Nile  with  (hat  of  the  Istcr :  he  says  that 
the  Nile  divides  Libya  in  the  middle,  in  the  same  manner  that  ihe 
liter  divides  Europe.  The  Nile  flows  from  the  western  port  of  Libya, 
tbe  Isler  from  the  western  side  of  Europe.  The  Isler  empties  itself 
ioto  the  Euxioe  sea;  the  Nile  passes  through  Egypt,  and  changing  its 
coarse,  dischargtrs  iiself  into  the  s«ra.  The  only  point  here  was  to 
show,  thai  the  mouth  of  the  Ister  is  opposite  to  Egypt.  Mountainous 
Ciliciai  says  be,  is  opposite  to  Egypt :  thence,  in  five  days,  wc  arrive 
•1  Sinope  on  ihe  Euxine  sea :  Sinopc  is  opposite  to  tho  Ister.  I 
think,  therefore,  adds  he  in  conclusion,  thai  a  parallel  may  be  drawn 
betwven  the  Isler  and  the  Nile. 

XXXV.  ''Ef^o/ia4  . . .  ^ifrrWMv]  I ahaV  erpatittt.  Mijarwc^r  ii  the 
Ionian  future  of  the  participle. 


■  Arirai  On  MMiiiniLt,  *«n. ' 
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"C^a  Xoyov  tii£v]  Beyond  aU  txpntiiou.  Euripides  says  tbe 
nine  thing;  * 

TiAfiiftiad',  oil  rfKrisor  aifiliarty  TAXtf. 

"  I  IcDOW  that  their  high  wartilce  Achievements,  by  which  they  hupcd 
to  take  the  city,  are  beyond  all  expression."  See  Mr.  Marklaiid's  note 
on  tliia  verie. 

And  Thucydido,  '  speaking  of  the  ravaf^cs  whicli  the  pliigue  had 
made  at  Atbans,  >aya,  yeyofAtrop  ydp  cptlaaov  \iiyov  to  t\ht/t  r^s  vaami. 

'Ayof>n^ovoi\  Go  into  the  public  square.  This  wa&  qnite  contrary 
to  the  manners  of  the  Cirecka.  TUc  women  in  tlicir  country  did  not 
go  out.  Tbe  men  repaired  to  the  public  plncca,  and  all  commercial 
transactions  vera  uQected  by  thcoi,  'AyopaStw  signities  to  be  in  the 
public  place,  to  walk  in  the  public  square,  ili^rodotua  always  iikcs  it 
ID  this  s«nM.  See  Book  in.  (jCxxxtu.  and  c.xxxix.  Book  t v. 
^  C3ttlV,  Ac.  '01  ii  6eci(  tihiret  5r«  ieati  Ktii  tetriovvrti  luyeXafi0a- 
rofitOa,  irai  Kadeviofres,  cai  iyofidiotrtt.  "  The  gods  knowing  that 
we  were  arrested  sometimes  whilst  wc  were  at  table,  and  some- 
times whilst  walking  in  the  public  square."  The  ancient  Albe- 
niaDS  seldom  used  this  word  in  the  se»se  of  buying;  and  it  is  be- 
cause it  was  BO  seldom  iiiied  in  that  sense,  thai  Hflrpocration  hat 
explained  it  in  his  lexicon.  Aristophanes  takes  it  in  the  first  sense 
ID  his  Lysistratug.,  verse  633;  and  in  the  second  sense  in  his  Plutus, 
Terse, 984,  and  in  the  Acharneoses,  verse  625. 

Tbe  employments  ol'  the  two  sexes  show  that  in  Egypt  tbe  wires 
enjoyed  more  authority  than  tlieir  husbands,  though  Herodotus  says 
nothing  about  it.  Diodorus  Siculus  grants  this,  and  thinks  that  the 
object  was  by  that  custom  to  perpetuate  their  gratitude  for  the  bene- 
fic«ni  govemmeiit  of  Isis.  For  this  reason,  aays  he,''  the  queens  are 
more  bouourcd  iu  Egypl  than  the  kings,  and  the  aulhorily  of  the  wo- 
men is  predominant  in  private  families.  It  is  stipulated  in  the  mar- 
riage-contract, that  the  wifp,  shall  be  tbe  mistress  of  ber  husband, 
and  that  he  shall  in  all  things  obey  her. 

This  assettktTi  of  Diodorus  is  by  no  means  a  conlm diction  to  what 
be  says  of  the  opinion  of  the  ligyptiiins'  as  to  childreD  born  out  of 
wedlock,  viz.  thut  tlicy  never  coosider  them  as  bastards,  even  if  Ihey 
have  ihcm  by  a  purchased  slave,  because  they  think,  adds  he,  that  the 
father  is  the  sole  author  of  their  existence,  and  that  the  mother  anp> 


•  EuTlpU.Sup^tUc.MuUcr.Tvn.  d44. 
>•  Thucydid.  lib.  it.  4  1.  p.  IIH).  hn.  IIH. 
'  Xeaopb.  U«Ucb.  ^ii.  caf.  it.  ^  x. 


^no. 

*  HioAot.  Sic  lih.  i,  ^  xnii.  p.  tl, 
'  14.  Ibid.  ^  nil.  p.  Bl. 
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plira  iTi«  embryo  with  no  more  ihan  b  place  atid  nourisboWDt.  But 
lliia  is  far  from  saying  that  ihoy  Iiad  no  regard  for  their  maternal  da- 
scent,  as  Vi.  De  Pauw  asserts.  Tor  the  purpoaa  of  building  bis  own 
system  on  Ihat  foundation.  * 

iNymptiodonis  relates,  *  in  the  1 3ih  book  of  the  Customs  of  Darba- 
rou»  Nations,  that  Scjoitris,  finding  Egypt over-poi>u)ouB,  and  rearing 
ibit  its  inhabitants  might  unite  against  him,  obliged  them  to  adopt 
the  emiiloyments  of  women,  in  the  hope  of  enervating  and  ren- 
dering Lhem  vtTKminate.  He  iben  gjvcs  the  same  details  as  Hero- 
dotus. 

KairqXrvoiMi]  Orrupi/  thfuutttrK  in  coaarret.  Thia  fact  Ja  attetled 
by  olher  writers.  "  lu  Egypt,"  says  Sophocles,'  "  the  men,  scaled 
in  the  interior  of  the  hottsea.  occupy  themselves  in  making  linen, 
whilst  their  wives  go  out  to  market  for  the  necessaries  of  life."  Tbe 
ancient  Scholiast  upon  this  verse  cttea  the  passage  from  the  hislorian 
Nymphodorus,  which  i  have  given  in  the  preceding  note.  PompooiuS 
Mela ''relates  the  same  circumstance,  or  rather  has  contented  himself 
with  translaling  from  Herodotus,  Had  M.  Savary  possessed  a  more 
familiur  aci^uaiutaoce  with  the  ancient  writers,  he  would  scarcely 
have  ventured  to  reproach  that  geographer*  with  having  advnnced  a 
fact,  which,  he  says,  is  contradicted  by  all  the  writers  who  have 
travelted  in  that  country. 

'Attm  Ttiv  Kf\vKtiv  itHiotTtt]  Bg  carrying  the  woof  ajneardi.  Those 
who  wish  for  more  particular  information  on  this  point,  may  consult 
Silmasios  upon  ihe  Aurelian  of  V'opiscus  amongst  the  writers  of 
the  History  of  Augustus,  Vol.  il.  p.  6ti4. 

Ovfiinvtfi  n't  fiiir  ytrrai«ei  uf^'t,  oi  ii  4^^w^]  The  woiBcn  fHokr  teafer 
ttanding,  and  the  men  fraucking  down.  "  The  Indians  of  Hudaon's 
Bay,"  says  Mr.  Eltie,-^  "  differ  from  all  known  people  in  their  manner 
of  making  water;  the  men  crouch  down  for  this  purpose,  and  lh« 
women  staod  uprighl." 

]  ha<l  tranilate<)  carq;i«wi  'sitting;'  but  this  attitude  is  peculiarly 
inconvenient.  A  man  crouching  down  presents  much  llie  same  ap- 
pearance as  a  man  silting;  and  no  doubt  this  was  the  meaning  of 
Herodotus. 

V.i'iiQptfi  ypittyrai  iv  n'lat  otvM^t]  Am  to  othrr  nataral  otcaMiu, 
they  nUre.     Tlie  Greek*,  on  the  coalrary,  went  out  of  their  houses 

*  Reclwrchca  ItiiloMfihiquct  (or  lei  *  Pompon.  M«ta,  lib.  L  caf.  u.  p.  SI. 
EnWiraa  «t  lr»  Ctunoia,  put  t.  &  ii.  m  A1. 

*  BOuA.  H..pl>oc.  ad  OUlip.  Col.  Robk,  •  Uitnn  hit  I'Kevpte.  Bee.  Uttic  it 
i5ia.«iK.s.it.  p.i3».iK,te. 

'  SoiJioe.  tErfip.  C»l.  »«,.  8SJ,  „  /  iliiWfyof  Vopgw,  VoLlir.  e.060. 
Uit,  veto  Ct.  Bnach.  13V.  *  j  -•  r- 
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for  the  like  purpose.  See  Casaubon  on  Theophrastuc,  cap.  .tlT.;a1so 
the  CoDcioualrices  uf  AriBtopTianes,  verse  310. 

'Iparat  yvyi)  fiir  wbtfiin]  The  women  cannot  be  pr'utttuet.  Hero- 
dotus seems  to  coDtradict  himMlf  m  this,  a  litUe  Turtber  on,  S  lit. 
But  Valckenaer  perceived  thai  the  text  had  been  altered,  niid  that  we 
ihould  read  ywaitat  Ipat,  as  also  in  ^  lti.  The  asserlloa  of  Hero- 
dotus is  positive;  and  yet  in  the  Isiac  Table  we  Bnt)  mention  of  two 
priestesses.  Count  Caylus  '  endeavours  to  rccoocile  our  historian 
with  that  aocieni  mouuxnent,  by  supposing  ibal  niameU  women  only 
were  excluded  from  the  priesthood,  but  ihat  maidens  were  admitted 
into  it.  But  this  is  rather  eluding  ihan  clearing  up  the  difficuUj.  Is 
it  certain  that  they  were  actually  priestesses  who  are  recorded  on  the 
Isiac  Table  ?  Might  they  not  be  women  attached  lo  the  temple, 
having  certain  o:ffices,butnol;bein^  stricUy  pricstesKcs?  Or  Uiey  might 
be  alaves,  such  as  there  were  in  the  temple  ot  Venus  on  mount  £ryx, 
whom  Strabo  calls  *  Irpoici/Xovt  and  Upa  oiu^iant.  The  priests  in 
Egypt  appear  to  have  been  the  only  depositaries  of  the  consecrated 
utictes,  alone  to  have  presided  over  ihe  sacrifices,  the  public  prayers 
and  other  religious  ceremuuics. 

See  alio  the  remarks  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  Barthdemy, 
Memoirs  of  ihe  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  Vol.  xxxti.  p.  7.T1. 

Such  had  been  the  state  of  things  hcfore  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
and  such  it  was  in  his  day.  It  may  be,  that  afterwards  the  example 
ofneighhourin;;  pvuple,  and  especially  that  of  the  Greeks,  wiih  wlium 
the  ^yptians  had  much  intercourse,  occasioned  many  chang*:s  in 
their  religious  forms.  The  monuments  cited  to  prove  iho  admission 
of  females  into  the  priesthood,  are  nil  greatly  posterior  to  our  hlalo- 
rian.  Persiiis,  Juvenal,  Apuleiua,  lejiorted  only  what  existed  in  their 
own  day.  They  are  much  too  modem  for  ua  lo  rety  on  with  re- 
gard to  things  which  happened  in  ihe  age  of  Herodotus. 

Iluiei  fiti  iiavKofiiroioi]  1/  the  male  children  will  not.  Tins  law 
appears  to  me  barbarous,  and  notdistinguiihcd  by  that  wisdom  which 
chaiacterixed  the  general  u»age3  of  the  E^ptiaus.  That  Uwuf  Solon' 
seems  lo  mc  much  more  laudable,  which  exempted  any  yuung  man 
from  the  maintenance  of  his  father,  or  even  adniiiting  him  into  his 
house,  in  case  the  laltcr  had  ovit  sancUoned  the  prostitution  of  that 
son's  person.  It  enjoiued  bim  nererthelcss  lo  give  the  father  burial 
after  hts  death,  and  to  the  performance  of  sacriiices  and  alt  other 
funeral  ceremonies. 

Perhaps  the  law  of  which  Herodotns  speaks  proceeded  upon  the 


Squw).  Vol.  tii.  p.  (0, 


*  Slnib.  GeojT^i.  lib.  vt,  p.4|8.  B. 

•  .€*i'bifl.  cgaiTnTimucli.  {t.  Ssn.  j3. 
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coDiideralion  that  the  priests  and  warriors  having  other  employments 
which  would  prevent  them  from  pny'mg  adeqiiale  intention  to  iheir 
fathers,  these  would  hate  been  exposed  to  De^jloctduniig  their  iicces- 
tary  absence.  The  prieais,  we  know,  were  the  judges,  and  were  senl 
into  the  difTereot  Lowas  to  adminislcr  justice,  and  consequently  must 
hare  been  much  absent  from  their  homes. 

XXXVI.  zvprvvTai]  Shave  their  heads.  Herodotus  appears  to 
hare  made  this  remark  only  Tor  llic  purpose  of  contrasiin^r  this 
cuBLom  of  the  Egyptian  priests  with  those  of  the  priests  of  other 
nations  who  wore  their  hair;  for  lh:«  custom  was  by  no  means  pe- 
culiar to  the  piieala,  as  all  the  nalioQ  shaved  their  beads  and  their 
chins,  except  in  time  of  mourning,  as  our  author  notices  a  little 
further  oo.  But  the  priesis  alone  shaved  their  eye-brows  and  all  the 
rest  of  their  bodies.  Solion  *  relates  that  Eudoxus,  dnring  the  four- 
teen months  that  he  dwelt  with  the  Egyptian  priests,  shaved  hb  beard 
and  his  eye-brows,  and  Herodotus  says,  ^  xxxvii.  that  the  priests 
shaved  their  whole  body  every  thre«  duys, 

T«;0i  &\Xota(  av6pmirotai\  Amangit  otker  nalioH$.  Herodotus  of 
course  docs  not  mean  to  include  the  Greeks,  who  in  this  respect  fol- 
lowed the  practice  of  the  Egyptians.  '*  When  any  miBforlane,"  saya 
Platarcb.'  "  happens  to  the  Greeks,  the  women  shave  their  hair,  and 
Ihe  mea  let  it  grow,  because  the  latter  are  uaaally  in  the  hitbil  of 
cutting  the  hiiir,  and  the  women  of  noaring  it." 

K/jici  .. .  rovi /inXiora  lEr^arni]  tltptrialtff  tht  nearttt  rtlaiions. 
The  text  of  Herodolui  implies,  '  those  whom  the  mourning  most 
nearly  conccras.*  Demosthenes,  in  his  plrading  against  .Mucarlutus,* 
calls  them  ol  irpoa^Koyrrr.  The  exprkssiun  of  Sophocles,  tn  a  like  case, 
approaches  still  more  nearly  to  that  of  our  historian,' iii:^ /ict  y^vci 
rn  Tov&c  wtrBtir  itHfiara  :  '*  Tlie  duty  of  lamenting  his  raisfortunea 
nearly  concerns  me,  on  account  of  my  relationsliip." 

Tai  Suat]  Spetl.  The  Greek  has,  ■  but  ihey  deriv*  all  their 
nourishment  Horn  the  Olyra,  which  some  cult  Zea.'  The  Zea  » 
a  description  of^ain,  the  ^me  as  Spelt. 

IlXvf  Scot  &T0  Tovntr  IfiuQoi-]  Kxeept  thete  whom  they  hart  im- 
ftmcted.  Herodotus  says,  further  on,  ^  civ.  that  he  does  not 
know  whether  circumcision  was  of  Egyptian  or  of  Ethiopian 
origin.  I  have  given,  in  a  note  on  that  paragraph,  my  ideas 
OD  the  subject.  Herodotus  makes  no  mention  of  the  excision 
performed  OD  girls.  15ut  perhaps  it  was  not  practised  in  his  time,  or 
he  night  haive  had  no  kuowtcdge  of  it.    Strabo  mentions  it ;  *  but 


•  DiogoH.  LMit.  Bb.  «iU.  aecm.  87.  p. 
64*. 
>  Plutarck.  Qubk.  R«Mn.  p.  SCT.  B. 


'  DmihwIi.  vI*.  Uwan.  p.  WO.  IM. 
'  Sophocl.  (Edipai  Ctloa.  vcts.  771. 
•  Strkbi.  lib.  ml.  p.  I  ine.  A. 
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he  ri  mistaken  in  srscrtiog  that  the  J«w«  perrormed  the  opcfslion  of 
excision  on  jjirln. 

nt(ttTaft»(>rrat\  Came  tkemulw-t  to  be  dreumeised.  "  The  T>riesn 
only  were  obliged  to  do  this;  the  rest  of  the  E^-ptians  were  dis- 
pensed from  it,  tiutcss  ihcy  wished  to  be  initiated  ioto  the  mysteries, 
vt  obUiin  u  knuwlcdi^e  of  the  *acnd  8Cjrn»K.  See  the  (.-elebraled 
Diihop  of  Avranchc  on  Origen.***    Wesselino. 

^iipaaitttm  ^e  yfu'ififtaat  i^ortonrat)  They  hatf  two  $oitt  of  letter*. 
DiodoniH  Siculus  '  agrees  in  this  wiih  our  hiaturiao.  But  St.  Clemprtt 
of  AlcxaDdria  aad  Porphyry  reckon  three  sorts  of  letters. '  "  Thoee," 
Bays  the  first,  "  who  arc  iiistriictcd  in  i^gypU  lirst  learn  th«  difTervnt 
surts  of  letters :  the  tint  of  these  is  called  ibe  epistolary;  the  second, 
the  sBccrdolal,  us^d  by  tlie  ancrcd  writers ;  and  ihc  third,  (be  hiero- 
glyphic." "  During  tic  suy  of  Pythagoras  in  Egypt,"  says  Porphjrry, 
"  he  learned  *  the  wtsdoia  and  the  laogoage  uf  that  country,  ami  the 
three  ililferent  sorts  of  letters,  the  epistvlary,  the  hieroglyphic,  and 
the  symbolic." 

M.Schmidt,  io  a  dissettation  which  obtained  the  prize  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions,*  cntlenvours  to  reconcile  these  various 
authors.  But  Dr.  Wurljiirlon,  so  fur  from  thinking  ihem  occordani/ 
does  Dot  even  think  that  St.  Clement  and  Pori>)iyry  oieiin  the  same 
ihiii^:  and  he  atuibules  to  the  Egyptians  four  sorts  of  letters,  aH  to 
Ivbich  the  rexdcr  may  consult  bis  work. 

"The  Egyptians,"  says  the  judicious  M.  Ue  Paiiw,  "  had  ant 
Rlphabetie  character  somewhat  similar  to  ours ;  but  it  docs  not  fol- 
IV,"  adds  he,  "  that  they  invcoted  this  character  whilst  nllem[>tiug 
'to  perfect  their  hieroglyphics,  as  some  learned  men  have  imflgined;  it 
lis  more  prubahle  that  they  burrowed  this  iilphabut  from  some  other 
Upeoplc,  as  it  was  at  a.  late  period  that  ihfy  began  to  make  ukc  of  it, 
[probably  nut  before  the  invasion  of  Smerdis." 

Although  i  am  not  Hware  at  what  precise   period  the  Egyptians 

began  to  have  an  alphabet,  it  appears  certain  that  it  was  long  ante- 

'  to  the  invasion  of  Cambyscs.     This  may  be  proved.     Ilappt-ftrs 

1(0  mc  equally  ceitaiu  that  tbcy  were  not  indebted  fo(  it  to  their 

neighbours;  their  cxticmc  reserve  excluding  tlicm  from  nil  informa- 

tiuu  which  they  might  have  acquired  from  a  freer  intercourse.  I  ihiok 


*  In  Orieea.  nit  Gnn.  p.  in.  sntl  Uo-    ii.  it.  6&7 


^IdM.  v.  ;  in  Jn^m,  p.  |5(J.  citil.  iiov. 

•  Dimior.  Sic,  lib.  i.  ^luti.  Vol.i.  p. 
II ;  lib.  iii.  tj  iij.  \'ul.  i.  p.  1T»,  where  Iw 
Kja  (liAt  iliD  Bihiopi&ni  aid  u)di»crinii- 
Bilrljr  x\tf}fi>  t-vft  Hirlii  af  httmn  in  um 

(  Clem.  AkxuuL  Suurui.  Uii.  *.  YiA, 


'   Porplijrr.  in  »it*  PjrtltSgi  p.  IS. 

*  IJ«  Sacordui.  pi  Hntrifie,  t^jpt.  |>.  (W. 

/  The  Divine  Le^tiuii  vf  iloncr,  Dook 
iv.  Ftoi-t.iT.  Vol.111.  |j.  i'J'. 

I  Kechntflit-t  niiI(Mii|i]iii||uei  •ui  lea 
Acarrlcaim,  Vol,  ti.  p.  200- 
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ilial  the  word«,  '  the  tnraiion  of  Sncrdis,'  in  M.  Dc  Pauw's  work, 
must  he  an  error  of  the  press. 

Bruce  '  coald  reckon  only  614  bJcrogly pities,  the  figurea  of  which 
differed  frum  each  other;  nnd  even  amongst  theie  were  several,  the 
difference  of  which  arose  only  from  «  Oefective  execution.  I  conclude 
from  thid,  says  he,  thai  (he  hierogUphics  alone  could  not  have  con- 
■tiluled  a  language;  for  no  language  chti  be  confined  to  five  hundred 
words. 

1.  Bruce  reckoned  only  514  hicrogtypliics  on  the  moouraenU  of 
ancient  li^gypt  which  now  remain:  b»t  were  there  no  more  at  the 
petiod  when  £gypt  flourished  ?   This  is  a  rather  hazardous  inference. 

2.  Supposing  chat  there  were  but  614  hieroglyphics,  it  would  by 
no  means  folluw  that  ihero  were  no  grcaler  number  of  words  in  the 
langvage;  for  these  hierog^lyphirs,  by  various  conibinations,  might 
form  an  immense  number  of  words. 

XXX\'U.\a\Kiuy  wmijpimr)  Cnpi  of  bra$$.  Hellanicu*  of  Lesbos, 
anterior  to  Herodotus  by  twelve  years,  say*,*  in  his  history  of  Kgypt, 
ihal  the  F.gyptians  have  in  their  eating-rooms,*  vessels  for  drinking 
and  strainers  made  of  brass.  ' 

Oi>K  o  fti>;  i  i'  Qv.  &\X.a  leayru]  It  it  an  unherxal  autom.from 
wkieh  no  one  t*  riempt.  The  Greek  ha«,  "  Neither  this  person,  nor 
Ikat,  but  all."  Wc  should  read,  oIk  n  peV,  lonicalty,  with  the  Ms.  B. 
in  the  Royal  bibrary  at  Paris  ;  and  thus  Herodotus  writes  every  where 
niit  Jfcivrn,  farther  on,  S  t^iii.  and  ihrougltout  the  work. 

KadiifHOTtiTtt  t'fiKtl  From  a  principle  of  eieanliaess.  That  the  body 
may  contract  no  imparity.  Voltaire*  assigns  other  reasons  for  this 
custom :  but  I  shoub)  imagine  that  the  l-lgyplian  priests  were  awue 
of  (he  moiivea  from  which  they  acted. 

The  English  physician  at  Haleb,  says  Niebuhr,-'  assured  me,  that 
in  hot  counlrios  more  moisturt;  accumulaled  under  ihc  gt^ns  penia, 
than  in  cold  countries  ;  and  one  of  my  friends,  who  amidst  (he  heat 
of  India  had  not  paid  mote  attention  to  cleanliness  than  was  usual  in 
Europe,  had  a  tumour  on  that  part,  which  circumcision  would  have 
prevented.    By  constant  washing,  the  tumonr  dispersed. 

Philo  (  aaya  also,  that  circumcision  was  instituted  for  the  preven- 
tion of  a  disorder  very  dnngerous  and  very  difficuk  to  cure,  which  was 
oalled  '  the  coal,'  (le  chaiboo,)  and  to  which  all  those  who  retain  the 
prepuce  arc  pecaliarly  liable. 


"  Tftreh  to  iforovn  the  •ooff  c  of  the 
NtU.  Vol.  i.  Hook  i.cbap.  n.ji.  lU. 

*  Atli«o.  Ddiisowpk.  lib.  it.  cHp.  ri.  p, 
«T0.  D. 

'  I   tliiu  tfsailate   iir  tou  abiMt.  Sm 
VitniviiM,  lib.  TUnp.  *.  and  n. 

*  libata»llfcalM  ■•miner,  inspetk- 
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'  V)A\o  de  CitcuiDciuotia,  Vol.  U.  p. 
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The  iohabitants  of  OtahcitC',  or  Kiog  Goorge't  Island,  practiu  cit- 
tumcision  from  the  samo  motirc.* 

Dnice,  who  ia  of  cuurse  belter  ioforiiicd  tliaa  Philo.  prelpnda  to  a 
betttfr  knowledge  of  the  reaaont  which  determiRed  tlic  Egyptians  to 
adopt  circumciition, '  than  the  learned  Jew  who  lived  ia  £gyi>t.  Hu 
arrogantly  decide*,  that  the  reasont  asoigned  by  Pliilo,  and  deduced 
from  rlennliness  and  the  heat  of  the  climate,  are  abbuid.  How  can 
Itc  explain  then  the  atalcmcni  of  the  English  physician,  who  was 
resident  at  Aleppo  at  the  titne  of  Niebuhr'a  voyage,  and  what  was 
mentioned  by  the  friend  of  ihat  traveller? 

'It a /liirK  ^Otip  fxiirr  IxXKo  puaapof]  Aeitker  vermin  nor  any  other 
jUtk.  Philo*  asseru  the  «omc  thing:  the  Egyptian  priesli  ahavc  their 
bodies,  lest  any  kind  of  dirt  shonld  accumulate  on  the  surface  of  the 
skin,  or  under  the  prepuce,  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  purity  of 
tiieir  lUinialry.  The  laine  cu»toai  prevailed  amongst  the  Jews ;  if  any 
<|utt  or  dead  rermin  were  found  between  the  garment  of  the  prieet 
.  mad  hit  skin,  he  waa  incapacitated  for  the  funclions  of  the  prieal- 
hood.  ''Sipulvis  aut  pcdiculus  mortuus  cssct  intri  carncm  ant 
vestcm,  discrimen  hubcbatur, et  ministcrium  ejue  aacerdotia  hoc  modo 
[fiebat  illegttimum/ 

The  object  of  the  pricflts.  by  this  custom.  wa»  IcM  todiatinguUh 

^  tbrmselves  fiotn  the  body  of  the  people,  than  the  |if«MTTatio(l  of  that 

degree  of  cleanliness  which  in  so  warm   a  climate  was  essential  to 

health.     Their  frequent  ablutions,  mentioned  in  the  same  pcuagrapb, 

[iiad  the  same  objecL 

'E?£lr}rtt  hk  . . . ,  \iv\ifv\  A  Tobe  of  lintH.     Plutarch  obsertca  that 

[ibe  priest*  of  tsia  wore  garmeuta  of  linen,  and  he  adds  that  tliey  did 

■0  in  accordance  with  the  maxim  of  Plato,  that  none  but  the  pure 

ahould  approach  the  pure.'    The  refuse  of  onr  food  can  scarcely  he 

■ccounted-  pure  :  uuw  huir,  the  nutie,  wool,  down,  Sic.  come  from  such 

[leruae:  and  for  those  who  look  bo  much  care  to  remove  the  hairs 

firom  iheir  own  bodice,  tu  wear  clolhcs  formed  froiu  the  hair  of  other 

[,4iiimaU,  would  be  an  iuconsielency.     Linen  is  produced  from  ilic 

immortal  earlU,  which  furnishes  not  only  fruits  lobeeaten.butclfanly 

id  delicate  clothing,  not  burthcnftome  to  the  wearer,  and  adapted 

I  all  the  diti'ctent  scasoQs  of  the  yenr. 

Pliny  appears  of  a  difTerent  opinion,  and  says,  that  cotton  clothing 


°  Soe  thr  Londaa  dnonicLc,  Vol.  m. 
p.  SVl.  for  C-apUin  CAi1en>r»  Vvya^fi, 

*  TnveU  to  lUjcovcr  tlm  K»arc«  of  the 
Nilr.  VoJ.  iii.  Book  v.  clup.  lii.  p.  M&. 

'  PluUi  d£  CAtcuiDci*iuuc,  Vol.  ii.  u. 
111. 


'  tkUimoniilu,  de  *umn:Ilcctile  l^npli, 
cap.  Ix.  Coiif«.  Schmial  lit:  Socefdol.  *t 
Sacrif.  .€!sjlii.['.  15.  nolp. 

'  riuliircli.  do  Itiin  et  Oncitlc,  p.3S2- 
D.E. 
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wu  very  acceptable  to  the  priests.  *  Bat  thli  does  not  exclude  linen. 
He  is  more  likely  to  be  right,  however,  liQce  Pluurch,  Herodotui, 
aind  all  the  oiber  authors  who  have  referred  to  the  clotbiog  of  the 
Egyptiao  priests,  have  roistakeo  the  by&sus,  vhich  is  certainly  cottao. 
for  a  species  of  liDeo.  *  The  initiated,  we  know,  wore  a  robe  of 
cotton,  and  we  may  preautne  ihut  the  priests  did  so  likewise.' 

Tliis  robe  of  the  initiated  was  of  white  cotton  cloth.  *  Tone  '  in- 
fiuunt  tarba  aacris  dinnis  laitiatte,  viri  foeminnque  omais  dignitatis 
et  omois  letatis,  Imteee  vettis  candore  piiro  luminosi.' 

This  passage  seems  to  contradict  what  t  hare  said  above;  but  it 
only  proves  that  cotton  (byssus)  being  scarce,  linen  was  used  as  ft 
aulMtitutr. 

Id  the  funereal  ceremonies,  sucb  as  the  celebration  of  the  death  of 
Osiris,  the  priests  wore  garments  of  black,  and  were  then  called  Me- 
luophori.  < 

The  young  priests  of  inferior  rook  wore  only  &  short  garment, 
whi<;h  reached  no  lower  than  the  knees;^  those  whose  dress  descended 
to  the  feet,  appear  to  have  been  of  superior  rank. '  The  girdle  of  the 
dress  was  decorated  with  hieroglyphic  chariiclers.  They  wore  like* 
wise  another  girdle  fastened  very  tight  immediately  under  the  breast. 
A  higher  order  of  priests  bad  a  garment  tied  a  little  above  the  loins, 
vbicb  dcscttoded  to  their  feet.  Those  of  still  higher  rank  wore  a 
dress  that  fitted  tight  to  the  body  from  head  to  foot ;  but  their  aims 
were  bare.  The  dress  of  the  bigb-priesls  and  the  prophets  was  more 
ample,  and  covered  their  persons  entirely,  except  the  extremity  of  the 
bands. 

The  priests,  like  the  gods  whom  they  worshipped,  wore  diflerent 
collars  indicative  of  their  respective  rank,  as  may  be  seen  by  refe- 
rence to  the  ADli()ut(e«  Egyptienoes,  &c.  by  Count  Caylus,  Vol.  tv. 
pi.  VIII.  Vol.  T.  pi.  XX.  1.  Vol.  1.  pi.  VI.  2.  Vol.  II.  pL  in.  4.  Vol. 
IT.  pi.  I.  I.  Vol.  r.  pl.xviii.  4.  and  of  Antiquity  explained  by  Don 
Monlfaucon,  Suppl.  Vol.  ii.  pi.  l.  fig.  2.  pi.  t.ii.  fig.  3. 

The  priests  also,  as  well  as  the  kings, '  bore  a  sceptre  in  the  form 
of  an  Egyptian  plough,  repreaenlations  of  which  may  be  kccd  in 
Norden'i  Travels,  pi.  Lvi,  and  in  Niebuht's  Description  of  Arabia,  pi. 
XV.  fig.  C     They  borrowed  this  custom  from  the  Ethiopians. 

Aaflt'iy]  To  haee.     The  Greek  implies,  •  to  take.'     In  the  Mss.  A. 

■  FUa.  Histor.  NBCljb.iii.  np.  1.  ton.  quhb  Ef^uraati,  &c.  ft>m.  iL  pi.  vlii. 

)■•  p.lM.  loBi.iii.  pf.u.  aiMliii.&c.  Kt^plv  L^  Mdibb 

*  Pnlocii  Onomut.  Lib.  Tir.  rsp.  xiii.  £pul«U  de  Mclnai>{y>)vni.  |».  MS  M  pai- 
Mfm.  75.  Vol.  ii.  p.  741.  nn. 

'  AnL  Meamwpb.  lib.  u.  p.  SS8.  /  ibii.  lorn.  t.  pi.  xvjii.  1, 

'  Id.  an.  p.  S71.  f  Ibid,  i-mi  ▼.  pi.  xrtii. «. 

*  See  an  iaaci^(«iM  muuA  bj  Scknndt  *  Dtodat.  St.:.  lib.  iii.  ^  ib.  Vol,  i*'  f* 
ia  SscMdoc  ItK.  p.  m.  R«cmU  iI'AqU.  1  Tfi. 

Wrr.  No.  Vol.  I.  3  S 
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tad  B.  of  (he  Royal  Library,  we  read  ^Xe7>-. '  to  throw  over  tlicm- 
•elves,*  '  to  cover  ihemselTea  with ;'  and  in  the  edition  of  Aldus,  0a- 
^<nv,  which  ia  more  Tonic.  And  no  doubt  thit  is  ihe  correct  t-eading; 
for  lliese  tvro  words  irc  very  easily  confoiiDded,  by  inaitcnlion  in 
the  copyists.  Sec  BniQck  on  verse  536  or  ihe  Ecclesiaznsee  of  Ari- 
Mophnnes,  and  on  verse  475  of  the  (£dipDS  ColoDsus  orSophoclei. 

Aovvrai  a  iii]  Tkry  ifsfA  themtelcta  tteice.  There  h  here  a 
fclight  difference  from  what  we  read  in  Porphyry.  "  Tliey  waihed 
t))einselvcs,"'say9  that  Author,  "  three  times  &  day  in  cold  water;  on 
jfetling  out  of  bed,  before  eating,  and  immediately  before  rctirtag  to 
fretl.  tf  a  nocturonl  poIlutioQ  occurred  to  them,  ihcy  imraediatcly 
pari6cd  themiclves  by  bathing. 

"  Those  of  the  priests  *  who  observe  the  law  more  strictly,  use,  for 
Uie  purpose  of  purifying  themselves,  pure  water,  of  which  the  ibis 
bas  drank  :  for  ihiit  bird,  so  far  from  drinking  any  water  that  could 
Occasion  disease,  or  might  contain  poison,  will  not  eveaapproacU 

Hk." 

^tjtnittt  fivpiat]  A  thoutend  rrUgiom  practicrt.     "Theypnnfied 

ihemselvcs/  during  the  lime  that  they  observed  conlincncy.     This 

Vas  Blrictly  kept  for  a  certain  Lime  previous  lo  some  religious  acts, 

J  Sometimes  for  forty-two  days,  Eometiraes  for   more,  sometimes   for 

^less,  but  never  for  lets  than  seven  days.    They  abstained  during  that 

iroe  from  the  flKsb  of  animals,  from  vt'getablvs  and  herbs,  and  abovA 

from  intercourse  with  women ;  as  to  that  with  boys,  they  oevai 

indulged  in  it Their  bed  is  fontied  of  branches  of  the  palm- 

_  tree,  which  they  call  bais;  a  scmi-cylindcr  of  polished  wood  scrrcs 
I  uem  for  a  pillow ;  they  accustom  themselves  to  the  enducance  of  thirst 
knd  hunger,  and  at  all  times  to  live  sparingly." 

nA<T)^otiiTi    Ji    ircil  &yttOa  cit    6\lya]    Thry    enjoy    1*1    rttwn  COH' 

^itiderabff  priiilfgei.     Amongst  these  was  a  prerogative  which  om 

liistorian  bas  omitted  lo  mention,  and  which  appeara  to  me  more  im- 

'portant  ihan  any  he  has  enumerated,  and  therefore  not  to  be  passed 

[over.     Tlicy  were  the  judges  of  the  nation,  as  £lian  positively  ui- 

lerts,*  and  as  may  be  inferred  from  Diodorus  Slculus,'  who  exetudei 

Froni  fttl  civil  functions,    soldiers,   husbandmen,  workmen^  and   in 

»hort  all  but  those  of  the  sacerdotal  order.    And  as  the  priests  in 

this  nation  were  the  only  depositaries  of  the  sciences,  we  may  con- 

,  tlude  that  they  were  the  only  persons  instructed  in  the  kws.     Every 


■  pDT]>1>vt.cI*Ab«tinnil.  abeMiAniinal.  '  ^i«a.  IIi*t.  Vw.tib.  liv.cap.ii 

till.  ir.  ^  vii.  p.  aiT.  VoL  ii.  p.  9TT. 

*  Fluuuc>i.ai;I*idc  eiO>ii^,p.Ml.  •  IMnrfor.  £iic  Hb.  L    i  \xM. 

D.  ff,6*,ta. 

*  Pmphjrr.  Iqm  tnpctatu  tAudatoi. 
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cily  bftd  no  doubt  ita  particular  judge:  but  the  aii[ireme  tribunal  of 
th«  D&tioD,  io  H]  probability,  wu  held  st  Tbcbet.  Indeed,  oa  Uie 
walls  of  the  sepulchre  of  Oaytnstidyat,  in  ihii  citT,'  the  thirty 
judge*  were  cogravcd.  Ten  *  were  taken  frara  Heliopoiis,  tea  frouj 
Mcmphia,  and  ten  from  Thebes.  These  thirtj  judgct  choM  frum 
amongst  themselves  ihc  man  of  Ihc  most  exalted  character,'  and  con- 
aliluted  him   their  president.     The  city  sent  another  judge  io  his 

place He  wore  rouad  his  neck   a  chain  of  gold,  to  wliicli  wai 

suspended  an  image  formed  by  an  arrangement  of  precious  sionea, 
and  Bihich  was  called  Truth.  Thia  figure  '  had  its  eyes  closed :  from 
which  circumstaucfi  we  may  conjecture  that  it  represented  the  human 
form. 

JElian  relates  tbc  same  particulars,  and  probably  copies  them  from 
Diodorus  Sicultis:  but  as  h«  adds  a  very  judicious  obiervation,  I 
ought  not  to  witlihold  it  from  ihc  reader :  "  I  should  deem  it  better 
that  a  judge  should  have  truth  engraveu  on  his  heart,  than  the 
iipage  of  it  id  stone  bung  round  his  neck."  We  may  add,  that  bo 
was  enjoined  always  to  have  this  before  him,  that  he  might  not  lose 
sight  of  it  in  his  judgments. 

We  can  scarcely  help  remarking  the  strong  resemblance  of  these 
usages  to  those  of  the  Jews.  1.  Bcfuro  the  CHtabhsbmeot  of  kings, 
the  hjgh-pnest  administered  justice,  unless  there  wu  a  judge  espe- 
cially najtaed.  3.  The  Urim  and  Thummira  of  tliis  high-priest  bore 
a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  image  worn  by  the  first  judge  of 
Egrpt.  Both  were  suspended  from  golden  chains,  and  composed  of 
precioui  stones.  We  have  no  exact  doscripiioo  of  the  Thummioi  of 
the  Jews;  and  we  ought  the  less  to  depend  on  that  given  by  the 
Rabins,  as  they  are  food  of  amusing  themselves  with  fables,  and  as,  %i 
the  lime  whf>a  they  wrote,  the  Thummim  was  no  longer  iu  existence. 
Besides  these  iwo  features  of  conformity  between  the  image  of  the 
grand  judge  and  the  Tbummim,  I  can  show  another  ;  namely,  that 
tJic  Thummim  is  rendcicd  by  the  Septuaginl,  (Exod,  chap.  ;cxviij. 
verse  30.)  by  ihe  word  'AK^Otia,  Truth,  which  is  precisely  the  word 
ewpjoyed  boUi  by  jGlian  and  by  fiiodorus  Siculus. 

Ovrr  r«  yitfi  tif  outit^y  r/tt^ufft]  Con$ume  no  pari  of  iMiir  Dins 
prvptrtg.  The  whole  of  Egypt'  was  divided  into  three  portions. 
The  firal  belonged  to  the  saccrdoUl  order,  and  was  appropriated  to 
tlwaacridcesaudlhemaiDtenaoceorthe  ministers  of  the  temple.  This 


•  JMadot. 
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Sic.  Uki.  4il»liL  VoLLp.    }lirt,Vw.lib.xi»,c.  xwi^.V©!.  ti.p.»TT. 
'  DlMior.  &ie.  I.b.  i.  ^  xHii.  T9I.  i.  p. 


*  Id.  ibid.  ^  luT,  Vol.  t.  p.  M.  SB.  /t'Jian.  Iom>  iaudmo. 

*  jBba«yt.lliUtl»o(dc»lirucli«»e«.        '  Id.  ibid.  ^  tuui.Vul.i,  p.  81. 
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wu  exempted  from  all  kinds  of  impoiL  *  It  was  Itis'  who  gnt  tn 

,  the  priests  a  third  of  ber'  kingdom,  ai  an  inducemeot  to  atlribote 

'divine  honoun  to  her  hiishand  Osiris  after  his  death.     But  Moies, 

'  ^ho  is  more  worthy  of  credit  than  Diodorus  Siculus,  informs  us,  that 

they  obtained  these  lands  t^om  the  liberality  of  their  soverei^.  When 

Pharaoh,  king  of  Hgypt,  gained  posseieion  of  the  money,  the  cattle. 

and  the  lands  of  hin  suhjecis,  tbroup;h  the  counselti  of  Joseph,  whom 

lie  had  made  his  minister,  and  who  liad  married  the  daughter  of  the 

liigh-pTiest  of  the  sun,  ho  did  not  interfere  with  Ibc  lands  of  the 

priesthood, '  but  furnished   them  with  com  in  abundance.     "  And 

they  brought  Ibeir  cattle  unto  Joseph  :  a^d  Jo»eph  i^ave  ihern  bread 

'in  exchange  for  horses,  and  for  the  Hocks,  and  for  the  cattle  of  tbc 

I  herds,  and  for  the  asses;  and  he  fed  them  with  bread  for  all  their 

•cattle  for  that  year.     When  that  year  was  ended,  they  came  unto 

him  the  second  year,  and  said  unto  him,  We  will  not  hide  it  from  my 

lord,  now  that  our  money  i«  spent;  my    lord   also  hath  our  herds  of 

[cattle,  there  it  not  ought  left  in  the  sight  of  my  lord,  but  onr  bodies 

mod  our  lands ;  wherefore  shall  we  die  before  thine  eyes,  both  we  and 

our  land?  buy  us  and  out  land  for  bread,  and  we  and  our  land  will 

be  servants  unto  Pharaoh  ;  and  gire  us  seed,  that  we  may  live  and 

Viot  die,  that  the  land  be  not  desolate.     And  Joseph  bought  all  the 

land  of  Egypt  for  Pharaoh ;  for  the  Rg^ptians  sold  every  man  hts 

l-ficld,  because  the  famine  prevailed  over  them  :  so  the  land  became 

f^barsoh's.     And  as  for  the  people,  he  removed  them  to  cities  from 

[•«ne  end  of  the  borders  of  Egypt  even  to  the  other  end  thereof.  Only 

the  land  of  the  priests  bought  he  not ;  for  the  priests  had  a  portion 

Bssigned  them  of  Pharaoh,  and  did  cat  their  portion  which  Pharaoh 

gave  them :  wherefore  they  sold  not  their  lands." 

Aifvrai  iii  c^i  ml  tSvot  dftwiXtvoi]  Thtt)  also  givt  them  iriiK.  The 
^Creek  adds,  '  of  the  vine,'  to  distinguish  it  from  beer,  which  is  wine 
of  barley,  Ali-ok  Ir  epcS&riy,  "The  priests  of  Heliopolis'  never  carry 
vine  into  the  temple  of  the  god,  deeming  it  indecorous  to  drink 
in  the  day-time,  under  the  eyes  of  their  lord  and  king.  Other  per- 
sons drank  it  in  moderation ;  but  they  obsUined  from  it  at  those 
times  when  they  observed  their  law  of  continency,  and  that  was 
frequently.  They  tlien  gave  themselves  up  entirely  to  study,  and  to 
the  meditation  aod  teaching  of  those  things  wliich  concemed  the 
divine  nature.  As  the  kings  were  themselves  priests,  they  took,  ac- 
cording to  Hecateos,  bat  a  certain  portion  prescribed  in  the  sacred 
books;  nor  was  this  custom  introduced  until  after  the  reign  of  Psaa- 


S6. 


•  Diodor.  Sic,  Gmwb.  c»p.  ilfU-  »ei»* 


*  Id.  ibid.  hli.  i.  ^  an.  Vol.  i.  p. ».        A. 
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meliclius:  Tor  before  the  time  of  that  prince  tbey  drank  no  wine; 
and  ir  they  erer  made  libaliont  of  that  liquor  to  tlic  gods,  it  was  not 
in  the  pcrsuasiou  that  it  was  in  itself  agreeable  to  ttiem,  but  became 
Uwy  considered  it  to  represent  tli«  blood  of  those  cnetniei  of  tb« 
gods  who  had  formerly  fought  against  them." 

Wine,  we  may  therefore  conclude,  before  the  time  of  Paamtaetichuffr 
wan  exceedingly  scarce;  but  became  much  less  so  under  ibii  prince 
and  under  the  Ptolemies.  That  of  Mitreotis  or  Alexundria  obtained 
a  high  reputation.  That  of  Anthyllus,  a  town  at  a  short  distance 
from  Alexandria,  was  howcrer  preferred  to  it,  *  according  to  Athe* 
nteus,  who  may  be  consulted  as  to  llie  differenl  wiuee  of  Egypt.* 
Tbat  of  Coptos  was  so  light  and  so  easy  of  digestion,  Ibat  sick  people 
took  it  without  any  tnconvenieoce. 

'Ix9v»r  . . .  virawOat]  To  eat  Jiih.  "The  priests'  abstain  from 
all  kinds  of  fish.  On  the  9th  of  the  first  month,  when  every  E^yp- 
dan  eats  before  his  door  a  baked  or  broiled  Bsh,  the  priests,  instead 
of  eating',  burn  one.  And  for  this  they  assign  two  reasons  ;  the  one 
sacred  and  subtile,  wUicli  accords  with  ibvir  theology  as  to  Osiris  and 
Typbou;  the  otiier,  common  and  manifest,  which  is,  that  fish  is  a 
saper6oous  rather  than  a  necessary  aliment.  Rut  the  trne  reason  is' 
the  hatred  which  they  bear  towards  the  sea;  that  element  being 
foreign  to  us,  haTing  no  relation  to  us,  and  being,  indeed,  llic  enemy 
of  hnmnn  nature.  For  they  do  not  imagine  that  it  nourishes  the  gods, 
Ds'Uie  Stoics  think  that  it  docs  the  stars ;  but  they  think  that  the  father 
and  the  saviour  of  their  country,  as  they  call  the  Nilotic  Osiris, 
perished  in  iu  Dy  the  expression  thai  he  was  bora  in  that  part  of  the 
country  which  Is  on  the  left,  and  deploring  hij  death  as  having  oc- 
curred on  the  right,  they  enigmatically  intimate,  that  the  Nile  ends 
and  is  destroyed  in  the  sea." 

This  passage  leems  to  throw  some  light  on  the  hatred  which  the 
Egyptian  priests  entertained  against  the  fish  of  the  sea ;  but  it  by  no 
means  explains  their  aversion  for  those  of  the  Nile.  For  my  own 
part,  I  think  that  the  flesh  of  all  fish  but  sbell-fish,  by  thickening  the 
blood  and  dinintshing  the  transpiration,  greatly  irnlates  all  kinds  of 
disease  that  approach  to  the  nature  of  elephantiasis ;  and  that  the 
|>riests,  who  took  all  possible  precautions  to  secure  themselves  from 
that  disorder,  dared  not  eat  fish  for  fear  of  eDgendering  iL  Bat 
whatever  may  have  been  the  reason  for  this  aveisioo,  a  fish,  amongst 
the  Egyptians,  was  the  symbol  of  haired. ' 

■  AitMrd.IWpsgaoph.Iib.t.cap.xxv,p.  '  I'lnUmb.  Svmpa*.  Kb.  vlii.  Qaait. 

U.  F.  nil.  p.  730.  A,  B. 

*  Id.  Hiia.  C,  E.  r.  •  CloMBt.   AlBisoar.   Koamu.  lik.  *. 

*  PluMitfe.4sUdcetOttnde,p.  ML  S  >n.  Vfll.ii,p.  T70.1ia.B«. 
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The  Pythagorean  I,  who  bad  derired  itieir  do^M  from  Bgypt, 
beld  6bU  io  Btrotig;or  avertion  than  any  other  species  of  animal  food, 
•nd  thai  fonns  the  subject  of  the  cigbtli  queittoo  of  tho  eighth  book 
«f  Plutarch's  Symposiact,  p.  7^,  &c, 

Toirt  Tf  ytPQuivovi  olrt  vfiiryouot,  oCrc  it^trci  ir<ir^Ta(]  They  «at 
l/uat  ntithof  rate  nor  cooked.  Sec  also  Sextus  Empiiicua. '  It  was 
in  Egypt  that  Pythagoras  &C4]uired  his  aversion  for  beans.  We  know 
^t  he  had  been  insiructod  byCEouphis,  *  a  priest  of  Heliopolia. 
He  iolerdicted  tlie  use  of  this  vegetable,  because,  lendiog  to  ftatu- 
leDcy,  it  approaches  the  nalurc  of  an  animated  subitance.  '  Prisco 
litu' fiabuda  aim  religionis  Piis  in  sacro  est,  prxvalens  pulmentafi 
ctbo.  el  hebctan:  sensus  existiniala,  insoiania  quoque  facerc.  Ob  htec 
Pythagorica  sertlentiu  datimata :  ut  alii  tiadideic,  quoniara  aiortvorum 
aaimn  siot  in  o&.  Qua  d«  cansA  pareotaado  utique  as^umitur.  Varro 
«t  ob  htec  Flamincm  ci  non  vcsci  tradit,  et  quootam  in  florc  ejus  lit- 
'ters  lugubres  lepetiaotur.  In  cildetD  peculiarii  rcljgio ;  namque 
Cabam  utique  h  frugtbus  refeire  mos  est  ausptcii  causiL,  qu«e  ide6 
cefetiva  appellatur, 

'  Jubet'  igitur  Plato,  sic  ad  Komnum  proiiclsci  corporibus  adfectis, 
vt  nihil  sit.  quod  crrorem  animis  pcrturbalionemque  adferat.  £x  quo 
«Liani  PythagoricLS  intcrdictum  pulatur,  ue  Si\i*.  vcBCcrt:Dtur,  quod 
habet  inAati<Hi«m  magBam  is  cibusi  trftoquiliiLaU  mentis  qu«reutis 
v«ra  co&iraiiam. 

'  Fabi  '  quidem  Pytliagoiei  utique  abstinuere:  quasi  veri)  eo  cibo 
^ens,  Don  vent«r,  iafletur.  Sed  oescio  quontodo  uihil  tain  absurdc 
idici  potest,  quod  noa  dicatur  ah  aliquo  Fhilosopborum.* 

Tovrov  9  vou  AiTtsarfirrarai]  He  it  replaced  by  Ah  son.  The 
pnssta,  amongst  tJi«  Egyptians,  wkk  a  distinct  lace  of  men,  lilte  the 
Leviten  among  the  Jews,  and  the  Brahmins  of  the  Hindoos.  Chil- 
.  idrpD  succeeded  their  fathers,  and  dodc  but  those  of  the  sacerdotal 
^miiy  could  administer  the  sacred  fuuctions.  Qiudurus  Siculua  ra- 
Vtarlu-^  that  the  prieeU  transmittud  to  their  cKildren  ibe  same  mau- 
ACT  of  liiia ;  and  Eusshias^f  lUitt  the  sou  held  tlic  priesUtood  from  his 
father,  as  an  hereditary  right. 

There  were  likewise  at  Athens  certain  families  altached  to  the 
iuQctiooB  of  the  priesthood,  such  as  the  Eumolpidoi,  *  the  Ceryces, 
the  Eteobutadoi,'  &c. 


•  Sest.Enijnr.  I'jrrboD.Ujrpotk.lib.ili. 
cap.  tii*.  p.  IM. 

*  PluUrcli.  Oo  liidD  et  Otirido,  p.  S54. 
Diocn.  iM'tx.  lib.  «iii.  atem.  xut.  p.  COT. 

'VliB.  Iliti.  Nil.  Llb-xi^iil.  no.  av- 
Vol.  ii.  |>.  1l4.Ita.S8. 

*  Cicero  da  Diruui,  lib.  L  i  m, 

•  Ill.lU^u.U*>u. 


/  DmhIm.  Sic.  lib.  i.  ^  luU.  VeL  i. 

(  Euteb.  Pteiiarat.  Svamgel.  Hb.  [I.  p. 
fO.  A. 

*  |}iod«.  Sic  lib.  i.  ^  uiz.  VoL  i.  ft. 
84. 

*  Jilwbia.  il«  UM  Ugsi.  !>.  4T8.  P. 
C«Bfa,  CI.  TayW.  PrzUu  ad  tjcvgm. 
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^'XXXVIII.  Bovt  roAt  tfiaeyat]  TTut  etfM  oxtn.  The  hnct  U  dv- 
fcctire  in  this  paisogc.  Wesseling  would  hnve  n»  read,  Tws  hi  ra- 
9aft>vt  /3oCi  rail  Iparvat,  which  I  have  adopted,  becauso  it  gives  an 
intelligible  meaning,     Kce  hii  note. 

I  thkll  have  occasion  to  speak  of  Epaphus,  Book  iii.  S  xxvit. 
note  1. 

Tfit)(a  .  . .  itli)%-  .  . .  ft^aivav]  A  tiHgle  black  hair.  "  The  Egyp. 
tians,*  persuaded  that  Typhon  wa«  rod,  sacrifice  nooe  bat  oxen  of 
that  colour.  And  they  are  so  exact  in  this  observance,  that  if  they 
find  upon  the  proposed  victim  a  single  black  or  white  hair,  they  re- 
fuse 10  eacrifice  it.  Hiey  do  not  think  that  thoy  ought  to  sacrifice 
to  the  gods  nich  thingi  only  as  ara  agreeable  to  them,  bnt,  nn  the 
contrary,  ell  those  animals  tnto  whom  have  paMud  the  touts  of 
wicked  and  unjust  men."  They  had  another  reason;  via.  tlial  Apia* 
waa  black,  with  soma  whit*  marks. 

The  Jews  bad  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians  the  sacrifice  of  the 
red  heifer  without  spot.  "  This '  is  the  ordinance  of  the  law,  which 
the  Lard  hath  commanded,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel 
that  they  briog  thee  a  red  heifer  without  spot,  wbecein  is  no  blemisb, 
and  upon  which  never  came  yoke." 

Maimonides  expresses  it  still  nore  precisely  :* '  Si  duos  sduu  pilos 
alboa  aut  nigros  sibi  mntii6  incamhentea  habebant .....  ad  sacrifi- 
cinn  ineptte  judieahantuT.' 

Ti!>'  wpotetfUitiv]  O/  wkirM  the  taered  books  makt  mtmtien.  The 
Orsek  inpUes,  '  which  are  exposed,  eiplaincd ;'  doubtless  in  the 
MCred  bodes,  and  therefore  I  have  so  expressed  JL  EJ  rnAiH  *ig- 
nifics  if  ho  is  *  free  from  stun,'  ihe  same  as  'purui'  in  Latin.  As 
*  tHirai  sceleria/  in  Horace.  '  Puram  ab  homano  eulta  solam*  is 
found  in  Book  i.  §  xuv.  An  uncultivated  land,  a  land  which  hai 
not  been  cultivated.  An  ox  which  possessed  any  of  ibe  marka 
which  characterised  Apis  would  have  been  thought  impure,  and  con- 
sequently unfit  for  sacrifice. 

'Er^J&XXrt  riv  ^cr^Xwr]  Ht  imprtttn  hi$  teml.  "  Hie  itnpress  of 
this  seal  represents,  according  to  Castor,'  a  man  on  his  knees,  his 
innds  behind  his  back,  with  the  point  of  a  sword  at  his  throat." 

'AfiifuiyToy  hi  BifftuTt]  An  ex  whirh  ha«  not  thii  iptprtst.  Alter 
these  worda,  there  follows  in  ibe  Greek,  *  such  is  the  mode  in  which 
they  examine  these  animals ;' which  1  have  suppressed,  as  I  have 
many  similar  superfluities. 

•  I1«Hud..da Uda  AOalcUc,  p.UB.  '  In  lib.  de  VucQ  ruflL  >pud  Svimo* 
B'  imicolindk,  cmi).  L. 

*  llnrodat.  Vh.  lit.  fc  uToi.  •  Flulucb.  de  Islde  et  Otiride,  p.  ba. 
«  Kunbwi,  chs{».  m.  vins  t.                 B.  C. 
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XXXrX.  '£r'  ovKMi]  Off  thh  altar.  I  muke  tho  above  relate  to 
0*tftot,  a  little  higher  up. 

■E«/Ja\Xi»vff»  U  rif  wonftAr]  TVkrww  it  into  the  ritrr.  "  As  Ibe 
Ombites  *  will  not  eat  i^e  heads  af  the  nnimfiU  which  they  hare 
sacrificed,  they  throw  tliem  to  the  crocoditea;  and  these  animals 
daDce  around  them'" 

Karapiayrai  H,  riie  X^tret]  Amone  the  imprceations.  These 
irDprecilioRs  hare  a  coDsiderable  rvemblitnce  to  those  ptonouaced 
hj  the  Jews  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  scape-goat.  *  "  And  Aaron  shall 
lay  both  his  hands  on  the  ht^adofthc  live  goal,  and  confess  over  him 
al)  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  all  their  transgresaiuns 
and  all  their  sins,  putting  them  upon  the  head  of  the  goat,  and  shall 
send  him  away  by  the  band  of  a  fit  man  into  the  wilderness." 

'Eialprau]  Inrpection  of  the  cntratU.  In  the  Greek.  Ujere  is  *£&ii- 
pt9U,  which  Stephens  explains  in  his  Thesaurus.  '  Peculiariter  aulem 
dicnntur  qum  exenterandoexinunhir.'  it  appears  to  mc,  that  out 
author  here  means  the  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  the  rictitns  fur  the 
purposes  of  divination,  ''htiaktw  yap  r«  aWiv  ruv  vffij^icrwv,  t-wvt  'that 
r&  «j>^  l|jif]i)fijra.  "  A  Ecrvaot  came  Lo  call  hlia^  lo  inspect  the  en- 
trails of  the  victims." 

M.  Bellanger  had  applied  this  word  to  the  choice  of  the  victims. 

XL  Kaiofilvotf  ii'\  Whilst,  Sfc.  Before  these  words,  there  is  in 
the  Greek,  *  having  first  fasted,  they  sacrifice.'  It  is  one  of  those  re- 
peUtiolte  BO  fcequent  in  Herodotus,  which  Wesecting:  has  correctly 
retained  in  the  text,  (tboug^h  the  Me.  of  the  Medici  Library  auiho- 
nzes  their  omission,)  but  which  I  have  thought  best  to  leave  out 
ia  my  translation. 

TiiwToyrai  wntrct]  Tkf^  ail  strike  tftemtelms.  "  Is  not  the  practice 
of  the  Egyptians  most  ridiculous?  On  the  days  of  great  festivals, 
they'  beat  their  brensts  in  the  temples,  as  if  to  deplore  the  death  of 
those  to  whom  lliey  sacrifice  as  gods."  This  ingenious  thought 
belongs  lo  Xenopltancs,  the  physician.  See  below,  note  J.  on  §  tsi. 
This  is  true  enough  in  the  mouth  of  Xenophaaei,  bot  it  displays  little 
judgment  in  Atlienagoras  to  adopt  it. . 

XI,I.  Miffx"*"  fli^owot]  To  tacrificf.  heifrrt.  '"The  titilily  of  thiy 
animal  and  its  extreme  scarcity  in  Egj'pt  was  the  reason  of  this  re- 
gutation.  Thus,  though  they  sacrificed  and  ate  oxen,  they  spared  the 
females  for  the  sake  of  breeding ;  and  the  law  looked  on  him  who 


•  XMta  ikt,  Km.  AiuiiiaL  lib.  x.csa.  isL  '  AtheDss-  Leeujn  pro  CliriirtLMi.  &  ui. 

p.sei.                                 "  p.6», 

'  Loriiicctip.  iTi.rrn.  31.  '  P<it[ibft.cteAbitiD«iii.  abcM  Atlimsl. 

'  XenAfth.  Auab.  lib.  ii.  cip.  1.  (  tU.  p.  lib.  U.  S  »»•  PP-  1*>.  121. 


alt  af  then  as  guilty  of  sserilcge.  St.  Jfiromo  kIbo  sajs,  '  la 
£gypto  *  ct  P«i«eslina  propter  bourn  raritalem  nemo  vnccam  come' 
dit.'" 

Tliis  rcgiilatjfin,  \a  its  origio  so  wise,  by  degrees  degencrabed  iato 
su(>ereliiJon.  The  Itralimins,  who  oow  never  eat  cows,  ab»uiiDcd 
froin  thcai  in  the  Brit  iiislance,  probably,  for  tlie  Bame  reason.  That 
which  WOK  fint  jiractisvd  front  a  inotivt:  of  ulilrty,  wa»  tfltrwards  ad- 
hered to  (torn  aupecttitioD.  "  Both  tlie  Kgyptians  and  tb«  Phoaniei- 
ans,"  iia;<  Porphyry, '  "  would  rather  patLaltu  of  human  flesh  than  of 
that  of  a  cow." 

In  the  French  coloniei,  it  is  not  lawful  to  kiU  a  calf  withoot  the 
permission  of  the  governor. 

'£.XXQMtp  fiayialfit)]  lf7fA  tkr  knife  ofaGrttk.  With  inch  customs, 
this  people  must  have  been  verj-  tiit»ociable.  We  know,  indeed,  from 
the  sacred  writiags,  thai  the  Kgyptiaus  would  not  eat  wilh  stiaDgar*. 
This  custom  wdi  observed  as  early  as  in  the  days  of  Joseph.  "^  And 
tliey  set  on  for  him  by  himself,  and  for  Lbctn  by  themselves,  and  for 
the  Egyptians  which  did  eat  wilh  him  by  themselves;  because  the 
Egyptians  might  uoi  eal  wilh  the  Hebrews:  for  that  is  au  aboauna- 
tioo  unto  the  Egyptiaus." 

T^  tipai  VQ  fttpar]  With  one  of  Ike  A«ntji.  We  Bnd  the.  same  dr- 
cumiUoce  in  the  collection  of  Wonderful  Stories,  of  Aatlgonus 
CarysuoB,  chap,  xxiit.  of  the  Leyden  quarto  edition  oi  1619. 

'A^pohiTf}t  Ipiiy]  A  temfU  contcratedto  Venus,  ft  was  this  terapte 
which  gave  name  to  the  city.  Atar  or  Atbor,  as  Orion  says  *  in  the 
Elymologicum  Magnum,  signifies  Venus,  and  Bek  a  city,  as  B&i- 
bek,  the  city  of  the  sun,  which  the  Greeks  render  Heliopolis.  Baki 
sigaifiea  the  eunie  thing  at  the  present  day  in  Celtic,  and  in  that 
language  the  letter  A  ia  pronounced  like  our  E.  h  is  a  Greek 
terminalKH). 

Strabo  gives  it  the  name '  of  Aphroditespolis.  Pliay^  also  raeationi 
it,  in  enumerating  the  towns  of  the  Delia. 

SaTTcuai  -KavTt*]  Aad  bury  thtm  ait.  I  read  wilh  ike  late  M.  Oes- 
ner,  vArro.    See  Chrestomatlt.  Grsica,  p.  3%. 

XLU.  *H|NiK><a  6cX9ff«i]  Hercmies,  tajf  they,  itittud,  S^e.  M. 
Savary  '  has  applied  this  passage  to  the  goat  of  Mendes. 

'Afifnvr  saMnvvt  roc  Aia]  Tkt  aamt  oj  Amon  to  Jnpiter.     The 


*  P vpbw.  4U  AtMliwal.  ab  en  Aniiiat. 
m>.  ii.  ^  I..  t>.  IM. 

'  bNMw.  (bMD.  illli.  *«in.  n. 

*  Ztymcio^.  l|,gB.  Toc  Mufi,  p.  26. 

Iter.  Ko,  Vol.  I. 


•  Smb.  lib.  k*ii.  p.  IU4.  C. 
/  PHb.  Hill.  Nu.  in>.  •■  op.  s.  p.  SM. 
lio.  1-  ^      ' 

«  LrtOei  lur  ITmrpt*,  p.  SUL 
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Effpfiani  tbu>  vTOte  the  D«m«.  a«  Plutarch  bu  remaiked  *  in  his 
tfcitite  on  IiU  and  Oiiri*.  Eustathius  also  cites  this  passage  of 
Herodotas '  in  his  commcntiry  on  Dionysius  Perieg^ics,  By  this 
oane  the  Egypliaos  oDdcniood  tht  sovereign  of  the  gods;  thus 
Thebes  was  culled  in  the  language  of  the  country,  as  we  learn  from 
Scripture,  Aoiun  or  Amon-oo,  or  No'Amon,  which  the  Gr«eks  have 
rendered  by  Diospoli*. 

TvTTOprat  ci  irtpi]  Strike  thmtehei,  wkiht  dtpldring.  Thus  Wei- 
■eliag  in  bis  Doles  corrects  the  version  of  Gronovius  : 

'  KqI  otp  v&Xif  atOts  IfiifattP 

'Ptfaao/itvot. 

"  And  they  did  not  retire  without  having  smitten  themselves  with 
whips,  whilst  surrounding  your  altar." 

The  learned  Abb^  Baitheletny,  following  a  corrupt  edition  of 
Callimachus,  mak^s  the  altar  to  be  struck  with  whips  by  the  mariners. 
Travels  of  Anacharsis,  torn.  iv.  p.  237. 

This,  and  a  thousand  examples  that  might  be  adduced,  show  ihe 
force  of  the  middle  verb.  Hce  the  OiMertaiioo  of  Kuslor  '  dc  vcrbU 
mediis." 

Xtlll.  'lifMiKXtoi  ii]  Thii  BtrcHlet.  Not  only  Herodotns,  but 
every  other  author  who  writes  on  the  subject,  remarks,  that  the 
Egyptiaq  Hercules  was  wholly  distinct  from  the  Hercules  of  the 
Greeks.  Cicero,  amongst  others, '  gives  to  the  former  the  Nile  for  a 
father  :  *  Nilo  genitus.'  But  in  tpite  of  all  these  authorities,  M.  De 
Pauw,  with  that  dogmatical  tone  which  characlerites  him,  affirms 
that  this  Herrules  is  one  and  the  same  with  the  Hercules  of  Thebes 
in  Bcaotia.-''  But  as  be  contents  himself  with  flatly  contradicting  the 
ancients,  and  does  not  adiluco  a  solitary  proof  in  support  of  his 
DOliooi,  it  would  be  scarcely  worth  while  to  refute  him. 

The  Abbt  Bcrgict '  say*,  "  that  the  ancients  have  never  clearly 
decided,  whether  Herculi-s  and  Bacchus  were  two  gods,  or  two 
heroes:  according  to  Herodotus,  the  Egyplinns  considered  them  two 
of  their  ancient  gods:  the  second  was  adored  by  the  PhoaniciHos 
before  he  was  known  to  the  Greeks." 

1.  He  should  have  said,  that  *  the  first  was  adored  by  the  Phcenidans, 


*  Flatsfclu  J«  Iud«  M  Osiiid*,  pL  iH. 
C. 

*  £uB(Bt1).BdDitmyi.Perirg.vers.ail. 
{I.  117.  rill.  i. 

'  Cdliniacli.  Wytna^  iv.  t-en.  320> 

*  P.  IM,  filil.'UijM,  IT58.  Itao. 


'  Cicmo  d»  Naton  D«ariuii,  lib.  iii, 

/  Itccbnclici   PMI<]M))iliiqu(«    tai    le> 
£gypttm(  Rt  \t%  CliiDoi*,  ^  (li.  ]i.  136. 
«  Ojigke  (Im  Pitntz  du  Pigmini)*. 
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before.  Sec'  llerodotuA  does  not  in  nny  part  or  hit  work  menliOD  lh« 
■dorsiUon  of  Bacchus  by  the  Phfltnicians,  but  that  of  Hercules  by  the 
aaroe  people.  Book  11.  ^  XLiv. 

2.  if  Hercales  and  Bacchus  were  acknowledged  ai  goda  by  the 
£^ptiaiis,  ftnd  Herculei  adored  as  a.  diviniiy  at  Tyre,  1iow  can  M. 
Bergier  affirm,  that  the  ancienis  have  uever  decided  whether  they 
were  gods  or  heioexV  The  Egypttanfi  never  entertained  a  doubt 
about  it.  Hercniea  was  one  of  their  twelve  goda^  flprung  from  the 
ei^hl  more  aucieot  ones,  (Book  ti.  ^  cxlv.)  and  wan  in  Ej^ptian 
otlled  ChoD.  See  my  Supplement  to  the  Philosophy  of  History, 
|).  332.  of  the  second  cdttioD.  The  Tytian  Hercules  was  called 
Melcanh;  and  the  vorship  of  him*  was  as  ancient  m  the  fouada- 
lion  of  Tyre. 

3.  tiurcutcs,  lunongst  the  Greeks,  was  never  more  than  a  hero.  Thus 
Herodotus  speaks  id  approbation  *  of  those  of  his  couibtrymen  who 
had  raised  two  teniplds  to  Hercules,  fttid  offered  in  one  of  them  sa- 
crifices as  10  an  immoria)  being,  and  this  was  the  Egyptian  Hercules, 
aad  in  the  other  only  funereal  oflferings  as  to  a  hero,  and  thai  was  the 
Greek  Hcrculva.  The  Greeks  having  observed  some  points  of  re* 
semblance  between  the  Choii  of  the  Egypliaas,  the  Melcarth  of  the 
Tyrians,  and  iheii*  own  Hercules,  concluded  that  ihcy  were  all  the 
same  god;  but  Herodotus  with  more  cxacmcsa  mtirks  ihe  dislinc> 
tion,  and  il  is  on  him  that  we  should  rely.  The  reader  will  do  well 
however  to  refer  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  Book  1.  S  xxiv. 

4.  The  same  observation  will  apply  to  Bacchus,  the  Osiris  '  of  (he 
Egyptians,  whom  that  nation  ranked  as  a  god  of  the  third  order^ ' 
spruni;  from  the  twelve  goda,  who  owed  their  eustence  to  the  eight 
more  ancient  gods. 

Bacchus,  amongst  the  Greeks,  was  only  a  hero,  the  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Semele,  and  became  a  god  only  because  Orpheus,  wishing  10 
pay  courl  to  the  Cadmeaoi,  transposed  the  birth  of  Osiris  to  a  more 
modern  date.  The  mylhologists  and  the  pacts  contributed  not  a 
little  to  give  currency  to  this  notion.  See  Diodorus  Slculus,  Book.  I. 
V  zxii.  from  which  the  latter  part  of  this  note  is  an  extract. 

'AftftTfivvy  «ai  'A)kKfinvt  .  ■  .  AftnaOtv  dV  Aiyiwron]  Amphitrjfttt 
aiuf  Akmcne  tctre  origtnaUjf  0/  Kfgpt.  In  testimony  of  which  may 
be  cited  an  inscription  engraved  00  a  braien  tablet,  which  Haliarlai ' 
fonnd  on  the  tomb  of  Alcraene  in  BoeoUa.  With  the  body  was  a 
little  bracelet  of  brass,  and  two  amphom  which  contained  earth, 
hardened  by  time  to  the  consistency  of  sione.     Agesilaua  had  these 


•  Hcrodou  lib.  ^  |  xliv. 

•  Ibid. 

'  1()'hI.  lib.iL^sBi.aadciliT. 


'  Hnodot.  lib.  li.  ^  ctlv, 

■  Plaorcb.  da  8oef«t.  Genio.  pp.  STT, 

tn.  E,  F. 
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rciDiiins  removfd  to  Spftrta.  The  inscription,  from  the  antiqvity 
of  its  characters,  had  an  air  of  the  marvellous:  nothing  could  be 
deciphered,  even  aAer  washing  the  biuen  tablet:  ail  that  could  b« 
decided  wa5,t1iat  the  letters  appertaiueO  to  some  barbarans  language, 
and  resembled  ihoae  of  the  Egyptians.  Ageiilaut  cauacd  copie«  to 
be  taken,  which  he  aent  into  Egypt;  and  Agetoridai  dt^livered  iliem 
on  hehnlf  of  ifant  prinrc  to  the  pruphet  Chonuphis  :  thf  latter,  after 
lakiog  three  days  to  collate  in  tlie  ancient  booki  the  different  kinds 
of  rbaracteif,  g^ve  an  explanation  of  it,  and  tent  it  to  tlie  king. 

It  i&  in  the  language  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  iht^rcfore,  that  the 
admirers  of  ahstniteeiymologies  ehftuld  seek  fnr  the  interpretation  of 
tbe  names  of  Amphilnron,  Alcmeoc,  and  Hercules, 

The  Abbe  Bcrgier,"  wlio  fancies  himself  vastly  quick-sighted,  makea 
Amphitryon  to  come  fn^tn  &^lfi  and  rpvw,  which  latter  word  signifies, 
he  say*,  •  flowing,"  ■  aqualic ;'  beoau»c  Tpiov  means  *  Irua,'  a  vase,  and 
because  Truinns  and  Trarnlus  are  two  rivers  of  luly,  and  Traie  a 
river  of  the  Ocvaudan,  dec.  All  this  is  curious  enough.  But  rpvef 
is  not  Greek,  and  if  it  were,  what  possible  relation  could  it  have  with 
Qpiof'.  Supposing  thai  the  Dorians  had  not  pronounced  the  theia 
as  they  were  accustomed,  why  should  the  Athenians,  who  were  parti- 
cularly partial  to  it,  have  dropped  it  ?  "  Alcmene,"contiuucs  ihcsanic 
atithot,  "  is  easily  interpreted  when  we  recollect  that  'A^tUt  is  a  river 
of  Bitbynia,  and  Miiviri  a  vase,  an  instrument;  thus  Alcment-  is  a 
reservoir."  All  this  seems  to  me  a  strange  kind  of  logic.  Pliny  is 
the  only  author  who  speaka  of  this  river,  as  well  as  of  many  others 
of  Bilhynia:  which  gives  ground  for  the  suspicion,  that  the  Biiliy- 
nians  gavnt  a  name  in  their  own  languuge  to  some  river  known  by  a 
Greek  name:  and  therefore  the  etymology  of  it  must  be  sought  in 
their  language.  '  Manes'  sometimes  tignilie«  a.  vase  for  drinking  ; 
but  from  that  lo  a  reservoir  is  a  loug  step.  A  hundred  etymologies 
ecjually  fanciful  may  be  suggetited  in  every  lunguage,  '  scans  pede  iu 
UDO.'  M.  Bergier's  two  volumes  are  full  of  the  like  forcible  reaaon- 
ing. 

Ovro/ja  rei/  i^iftovcn]  The  name  of  awi/ god.  As  rru  is  an  indefi- 
niie  term  for  rivos,  we  must,  with  tiiu  edition  of  Aldus  and  the  Ms.  A. 
of  the  Hoyal  Ubrary,  accentuate  aii^fia  rtv  btUfwai. 

'fit  iXvofiai  rw  tai  iftfi  yvw^iii  aipifi]  At  I  think,  and  on  vtr^  good 
gr^unda.  (  have  endeavoured  to  express  the  force  of  the  Greek  terms. 
At  {Xnofial  rt  Ktii  ift^  yi-w/ji)  n'lfiu.  The  second  member  of  the  sen- 
tence expresses  more  tiiaa  ihc  first,  and  signifies  an  opiaioa  founded 
on  a  reason.    See  Wesseling's  notu. 

XLIV.  ^iiap&yiiiv  \iQoii,  XA/urot^M  rnt  iniKTW  ^^yaSor]  0/ tmtralJ, 

■  Oii|inv  (Us  DiouK  do  Pai^minne,  Rmurqara  sar  In  BaQClfct  d'lTerc-ula,  p.  141. 
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tthieJi  Iff  the  niffht 


a  grtat  briliianey.  "  The  emerald/'*  ny 
Theophra^tuH,  "  is  itcarce  and  smull,  unless  we  give  credit  to  the 
public  icg^itters  of  Kgypl.  wheivin  *  it  is  recoided  that  &  king  of  that 
country  receired  as  »  present  from  &  king  of  Bab;fIoa  an  emerald 
four  cubits  long  and  three  thick.  The  Rhint:  rct^tatcrs  also  >)>eak  of 
four  emeralds  of  forty  ciihits  loii^,  one  of  which  was  four  culiiti  in 
thickness,  and  another  two:  they  were  set  in  the  obcti&k  dedicated 
to  Jupiter.  Mention  is  also  made  of  an  immense  column  of  emerald 
which  wan  in  tlie  fniple  of  Hercules  at  Tyre;  or  this  cni^it  b« 
a  bastard  cmemld,  n  pseiido-smaragdtis."  Pliny,  who  as  usual 
translates  from  Tlieophr^mtiis,  adds,  thai  Apion,'  eurnamed  Plisto- 
nices,  bad  written,  that  io  the  labyrinth  of  Egypt  was  Be«n  a  colossal 
Serepii  formed  from  an  emerald  of  nine  cubits. 

The  column  of  which  Herodotas  speaks  miiiit  hfive  been  of  psendo- 
smaragdus,  or  bastard  emerald.  But  yet  these  stones  give  no  light 
tn  the  night.  If  then  our  historian  was  correctly  informed,  and 
his  ingeouousoess  not  imposed  oo,  1  sliould  be  iiLcliocd  to  believe;. 
with  (he  authors  of  Ihe  English  Univeraal  History,  that  (hts  column 
was  not  of  pseudo-smaragdus,  but  of  stained  glass,  lighted  by  lampi 
ftmn  within. 

And  the  late  Baron  d'Hulbach,  whose  information  was  InBnitely 
greater  than  that  of  these  autlion,  and  uhuse  name  conititutes  an 
autliority,  appears  to  have  been  of  the  same  opiaion.  See  also  the 
learned  author  of  L'Origine  dei  Loix,  &c.' 

But  however  this  may  be,  there  were  &  grfUlt  mauy  •in^ralds  in 
Egypt,  ia  lh«  neighboorhood  of  Coptos,  which  were  in  high  esilna- 
tioo.  '  Terlium*  locum  £gypui  babent,  qui  eruuntur  circa  Copton 
oppidumThebaklisincollibuset  citulibus.'  Strabo-^ observes  Ihc  B&oie 
fact,  with  the  addition  that  other  precious  &toneg  are  also  found  there. 

Tanncguy  1«  Fevre  changes  (iiyaOot  to  fityaXuit.  I  have  adopted  this 
correction,  though  I  have  said  nothing  of  it  in  my  first  edition. 

'fjrtaTfii^fotim  ral  bifxlXia]  Two  thousand  Ihrrr.  hundrtd  ffr.ar$. 
M.  Desvigooles  believes,  1  know  not  on  what  gioundi,  that  the  text 
of  Herodotus  has  been  altered  by  the  copyists.  But  if  he  ha*  not  set 
his  face  against  the  remote  antiquity  of  the  Egyptians,  why  should  be 
against  that  of  the  Tyrians?  The  origin  of  the  oriental  nations  was 
derived  from  the  beginuiug  of  the  world.  This  origin^  whicU  was 
traced  only  by  the  Hsbreva,  had  become  obscured  amongst  odier 


*TltVQphriat.iii  LUro  daLspide,  p.3M. 
ia  »T«n4  parte,  lu.  7. 

*Thc  isKi  K[f«M*iub«  compi  ia  itiu 
|MSMt,  ia  the  edition  wbwb  I  om, 

*  Piin.  IliM.  Nat,  m.  auvU.  as.  «. 

Vol.  ii.  p.  ne. 


'  [>erOticin« JMLoix.dtaArU.etdM 
Science*.  Vel.  U.  p.  IM, 

'  nil).    Hut.  Nat.  lib. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  TT4. 

/  StnJh  Un  xviL  p.  UT9.  B. 
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Ditions,  wbo  preMrved  oDiy  YApxe  iradilioas,  wliich  varied  a*  the; 
pasKed  from  mouiK  to  moutb.  Encli  nation  considering  itself,  and 
juslJ]r,  as  Terj  ancient,  adopud  wiih  fiicility  and  even  witli  compla- 
cency ttU  kinds  of  fables,  whicli  catried  back,  tbeir  antiquity  to  a  tkbI 
reraotene&s  of  date.  I  Iiave  discussed  tbc  antiquity  of  Eg^pt  in  m; 
Essay  on  tlieCbroDotogy  of  Herodotus,  ch&p.  i.,  and  that  of  Tyre  in 
chap.  II.;  to  which  I  refer  my  readers. 

I  have  only  furtlicr  to  remark,  that  in  all  the  vdiuona  and  iu  the 
Mas.  A.  and  B.  of  tlie  Royal  Library,  we  read  d^'  av :  this  is  an  errof. 
We  must  read,  according  to  the  Ionian  di«l«c(|  titr'  oi-  Ta  i^iXa, 
says  Gregory,  Archbishop  of  Corinth,  liiri  iaaimi'  Amraeotrai,  dx«y 
fiiivt  Xiyorrtt.  The  lonians  prefer  Lho  smooth  to  the  aspirated 
sounds,  They  say  t^Tiyju^voi  for  afiYfiirot.  Herodotus  always  llius 
expreates  himself.  See  further  on,  ^  clxii,  where  lie  aays  iv  itt«v 
for  if  Iinrcw.  Sec  also  note.  Book  ix.  6  ex  v. 

Tiirre  yej^^inj  Flte  gentrationa  before,  Sfc.  This  passage  has 
greatly  exercised  the  critics.  The  Prcsidcnl  Bouhier*  thought  that 
we  should  read  *  eight  generations,'  because  in  facl  we  can  trace  so 
many  in  going  hack  from  Hercules  to  j^lgyplua,  who  was  contempo- 
rary with  Cadmus.  I  had  the  more  readily  admitted  this  correction 
into  my  translation,  as  it  was  approved  by  Wcsseling.  Tbc  following 
are  these  generations  : 

AGEKOR BELUS, 


CADMUS  THASU8 Jf 

LYNtEDS. 
Ah  AS. 

ACKISJOS. 

DANAE. 
F£RSEt;s. 

ALCEUS. 

AMPHITRTfON. 

HERCULES. 

My  translation  being  finished,  t  perceived  whilst  engaged  on  my 
Essay  oo  Chronology,  that  Hercules  could  not  be  directly  uaced 
from  iCgyptus,  and  thai  this  hero  descended  from  that  prince  through 
Dana*:,  daughter  of  Acrisius,  and  that  Acnaius  himself  was  great 
grandsoo  of  ^gyptus  only  hy  the  female  side,  Lynceus  having 
*  Hvckncbci  at  DiiMitationi  su  U^odoie,  cbftp.  li.  p.  1S7. 
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married  one  of  his  daughlets,  This  gciiealo^y  therefore  could  <!«> 
termine  the  calculation  by  gpnerationa.  only  by  founting  tire  genera- 
Lion*  and  one  succession,  as  1  have  proved  in  ihntKssny,chap,  x.  ^  iv, 
318  and  following  pages.  It  appeared  to  me  more  oMural  to  suppose 
that  our  tiialorian  had  in  vievr  ihe  ^nealo^  o(  Cadmus.  From 
Cadmus  10  (Edipus,  who  w4S  coutem])or8ry  with  Hercules,  there  were 
in  fact  but  five  generations,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  same  Easily,  chap. 
3CI.  326  and  following  pages.  I  prove  in  that  chapter,  that  the  island 
of  Thasos  was  colonized  by  Thasus  in  the  year  3164  of  the  Julian 
period,  1550  years  before  onr  era ;  and  in  the  1 3tii  chapter,  that 
Hercules  was  born  in  the  year  3330  of  tbe  Julian,  1384  years  before 
our  era.  From  the  foundadon  of  Thasos,  therefore,  (o  the  birth 
of  Hercules,  was  a  period  of  I6r»  years,  ot  five  geticraLions.  For 
these  reasons,  I  have  thought  proper  to  preserve  the  text  of  Herodfi- 
tas,  and  the  rather,  as  the  Mss.  and  the  editions  furnish  do  rari- 
atioo. 

'SU  ilfmi  i^ayiSovoi]  Ftntrrai  offrrittg*.  The  Latins  called  them 
'  inferis.'  According  to  Cicero,  it  was  the  third  Hercules,  one  of 
the  Idtean  Dactyli,  to  whom  these  offerings  were  made.  •  *  Tertiua 
est  ex  Idojia  Uigitis,  cui  inferias  oScruat.' 

XLV.  Upitt  ry  fivftf  KmApyot'nt]  To  tkt  jfreptratoiy  ceirnumit*. 
Meaning  the  libations  and  the  scalteiing  of  the  consecrated  grain 
upon  the  victim,  l^nysius  of  Halicamauus*  talces  Ihe  term  in 
that  Hcnic,  when  he  says,  Qvfiarwtr  mrap^6fi«t^f,  "  initiating  himself 
into  the  sacrifices ;"  nnd  in  another  place, '  tri  rif  dvatuy  kyttddii 
Korapji'ifnda:  "  We  commence  the  sacrifices  by  scattering  barley," 
See  note*  to  Book  i.  ^ci>x.  Book  i v.  S  ^^-  &"<'  ^  cict. 

'Xiiy\  lhg».  [I  is  certain  that  the  Egyptians  held  this  animal 
in  abhorrence,  and  never  socrificed  any  ^  but  to  the  Moon  and  to 
Bacchus.  But  as  they  sacrificed  thtm  to  these  two  divinities  at  the 
full  of  the  moon,  and  as  they  were  then  permitted  tn  enl  them,  I  do 
not  see  why  Valckcnaer  should  wish  to  substitute  otur,  '  sheep,*  for 
tof,  '  hogs,'  which  is  the  reading  of  nil  the  editions  and  all  the  Mss. 
*A»0f><^voirt  Bvouv]  That  thftf  wattld  aacrifite  nttn.  I  have  spoken 
of  this  more  fully  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Philosophy  of  History, 
at  page  245  and  following  of  the  first,  and  page  325  and  following  of 
tbe  second  edition. 

XI.VI.  Ot  fioi  f^iii/v  ivTt  Xiytiy"]  /  thoutii /rfl a  sort  itf  tcmptt.  In 
tin  Greek,  '  It  is  not  agreeable  to  me.'  Which  expresses  a  eorl 
of  scruple  on  the  part  of  our  author.    See  ^  xltii.    Apuleius  justly 

•  Ciom  4*  ti»u  Deor.  lib.  Hi.  %  xvi.  '  Id.  WA.  Kb.  U,  can,  iiv.  u.  K.  lin. 

*  Dicmy«.ftiKoBfB,  Aatiq.Boifi.hb.iii.    3S. 

cap.  »MV.  ^  17».  Ua.  T.  '  Fltiodix.  lib. «.  \  »lnL 
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F'AbHrvec  IB  a  like  cum:  '  Qucras'  roraitan  salis  anite,  uiidiixttl 
Leceoi,  (]uid  (leinde  d)ctutn>  quid  Tictum?  dicerem,  si  dk-cra  licerei; 
cognoicereB,  ii  liceret  audire.  Sed  part-m  noxam  eonliaherent  auies 
ct  Ungon  temKftrim  curiosilatis.'  Wc  may  here  notice  the  eipressioit 
•t  ftot  fjiuw.  The  Attics  often  ii&c  the  comparative  for  the  positive. 
We  fiod  fiirtber  on/  oIk  avxpeTtirrepot  fur  owe  tiwptw^t.  See  the  Hip- 
paly  tua  of  Euripidca,  verse  4  46 ;  llie  AlccsteB  of  the  Kante  poet,  veise 
i981.  with  tfae  noica  uf  tbtt  lat«  M.  Mus^r^ve. 

Kai  /taWor  rovr  /fior^ui]  /V  the  J'efmer.  "  The  Egypliaos  rank 
llhe  goat'  amongul  the  ^od^i,  for  the  sasve  reafton,  as  it  is  acid,  that 
'  the  Greeks  honour  Priapus ;  I  mean  on  accontit  of  the  organ  of  gcne- 
nUion,  ihisaniiDal  being  remarkably  lascivious.  They  thiok  that  bo- 
ftours  ought  to  be  ivndered  to  that  mrmber  which  is  the  iostruaiea|| 
of  generation,  as  b«ing  the  c3Ute  of  all  animal  life." 

Kal  niurwf]  It  it  on  aeeount  of  (ktu  animalt.  '£»«ca  must  be 
■odeistood  with  rovrMi'.  and  this  pronoun  be  contiidered  as  referring 
lo  tho  ba-goatt  and  sbc-goatj:  otherwise  the  meaning  of  the  sen- 
tence is  lost. 

'£(  ti  Toiiratv  e!t)  A  hc'gaat.    I  have  followed  the  interpretatioD  of 
Wcftscling,  which  seems  to  tne  very  proper.  The  iransJatora  refer  this 
to  the  keepers  of  the  ^ats,  which  depiivcs  the  sentence  of  tneaniti);. 
.  It  is  clear  iltat  Herodotus  meant  to  speak  of  the  goat  of  Thmuis. 

KaMenu  AiyinrTurri  M^i-ii|(]  It  talhd  Mtndti  m  Egyptian.  M. 
lablonski ''  thinks  that  Herodotus  is  iu  error,  and  that  Mvndes  nevn 
[^id  t'*gtuf'f  ft  he-gont  in  Egyptiau;  and  be  founds  this  opinion  on  tbe 
Circamatance,  that  in  the  Coptic  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
■  jncRia  this  word  is  never  found  :  hut  always  '  Barcit'  for  tfae  be-goat« 
'«nd  '  Baempi'  for  tlie  she-goaU 

But  are  tbe  Coptic  and  the  ancient  Elgypliao  tongues  the  »■»«? 
or  may  not  the  Egyptians  have  had  more  than  one  name  to  designate 
the  same  animal  ?  In  this  latter  case,  wc  can  easily  conceive  that 
those  who  translated  ihe  sacred  books  into  Coptic  or  Egyptian  would 
avoid  an  equivocal  expression,  which  might  apply  equally  lo  a  ho- 
goat  and  to  tfae  god  Pan. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  infamous  <;ugiom  of  enclosing 
vomen  with  the  goat  of  Mendes.  The  same  thing  was  done  at  * 
Thmnii.  A  Uiousand  authors  speak  of  it ;  but  we  will  draw  a  veil 
ever  these  horror*. 

XLVIl,  JtlAapiy  0tiploy]  Am  impure  animal,    llie  milk  of  a  sow,' 


■  Aval.  M*>«-    y^  h.  r>-  38t.  Lis.  14.         '  PuUi.  •^eypt'  ^^-  ■>■  '*!>■  vii.  4  ii. 

'  VoLi.  p.  an. 

1.  Vet.  1-        *  <^'t*>B-  Alvk  Ftouvpt.  p.  ».  lia.  17. 
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u  will  be  ob8erv«l  in  a  8iihs«qiicnt  note,  ^ve  the  Iqiroty  to  those 
who  draok  iL  This  animal,  which  pcrepires  but  litlle,  on  account 
of  iti  fal,  is  rtty  subject  to  eraptiooe,  and  carriet  in  itself  the  6rit 
principle  of  leproiy.  Henc«  the  aversion  which  the  Egypliana  on- 
tertaioed  for  it,  and  the  interdict  agfiinit  its  being  eaten  by  the  J^wi. 
The  Jevtat  no  licnc  eithrr  ate  of  itorsacri6red  it,  whereaa  the  Egyp- 
tians did  both  once  a  yonr,  at  the  festival  of  the  full  moon :  '  0^i'<ni' 
I«Wj}  (£eXiti-T))  &Tritl  rov  Irow  If,  "  Once  a  yeiir  they  sacrifice  a  pig  to 
the  moon."  Some  Ggyptiani  assi^  as  a  reaion  for  this,  that  Typhon,* 
fjnrsuinfr  a  pig  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon,  foun<3  a  wooden  coffin 
eontaining  the  body  of  Oiiris,  which  he  lore  to  pieces. 

OHi  0f  I  hiiiogdai  Ovyarf^  (Abtlt  IBOiu]  So  enc  will  gite  them 
their  ttavgHrrg,  The  ing'eniouit  and  judicioufi  author  of  the  Pbilo- 
f!f>phic  Ht«lory  of  the  Commercinl  Kstabliithments  of  the  Europeans  in 
the  Todies  remarbi,  and  with  justice,'  that  the  inatitultons  of  the 
Egyptians  hear  a  considerable  reRcmblancc  to  those  of  the  Indians. 
But  wlicu  he  adds  that  the  laws  of  Hgypl,  though  they  distinf^uish 
different  ranks  and  classet,  degrade  none,  this  passage  of  Herodotua 
convinces  me  that  he  is  in  error. 

Tait  U  dvmiyTti]  T»  iatriJUc  plgt.  Eudoxus'saya  that  "the 
'Egyptians  s.-)crilice  no  pigs,  becauite  when  the  Howing-time  was  orer 
tiity  let  them  loose  into  their  Gelds.  These  animals,  treading;  the 
grain  under  foot,  force  it  into  the  earth,  so  that  it  springs  into  life 
there,  and  is  not  devoured  by  the  birds."  But  Plutarch  informs  us' 
that  it  was  because  this  animal  copulated  during  the  wane  of  (he  moon, 
And  because  its  rotlk  gave  the  leprosy  to  whomsoever  draok  o(  it. 

As  to  what  Eudoxus  says,  of  turnirg  the  ptga  into  tbe  fields  after' 
towing-lime,  see  ^ore,  note 4,  on  %  xtr. 

Zratr/fai  wX&watrti]  Makt  with  pui^te.  The  poor  people  mad« 
.viciims  with  paste.  This  was  also  done  in  limes  of  scarcity.  "  Tlw 
iCyticeni/ not  being  able  to  procure  a  black  heifer  for  a  sacrifice, 
made  one  of  paste,  and  took  it  to  the  nltnr." 

XLVIEI.  Ainf  ty  arobofiir^  rStr  n^Mr^wr]  To  him,  Sfe.  lathe 
Greek, '  to  the  lame  swine-berd.* 

'Opn^p  ry  Au>i>6ffv]   Tkr  Jrttirat  of  Bacchua.     It  was  this  festival,  I 

tlieve,  which  was  called  Pamylia.     We   mtitt  recollect  that  tbt 

ehus  of  the  Egyptians  is  OsUis.     "  Tlicy  say'  that  Osiris  wu 


a  JOiiin.  dt  Nat.  AaiiML  Ub.  z.  cap.  09. 

ri.  p.  M^  '  .Ctlaa.  de  Nst.  Aainul.  Cb.  s.  cap. 

*  f)ubUi.h.  Aft  Mda  M  Osifida,  p.  U4.  ivi.  p.  &0L 

Fa.  *  Plnunli.  At  U>de  cl  Ouiid«,  p.  &SI. 

'  HmuIm  PhilsMfildq<>«  Ft  Politkue  F. 

dw   RabliMMnnu  rt  dti   Cvmatorce  dea  /  Plvbkich.  in  Lonillo,  p.  407,  f , 

Enopteas  dui  1m  daui  Ud««.  toai.  1.  p.  'Id.de  Uide  ct  Oarida,  p.  IM.  £. 

Htt.  A'«.                               Vol.  I.  2  1/ 
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twrD  on  ibe  fi(»t  of  the  intercalary  days,  and  that  at  (he  momeDt  iif 
his  birih,  thesa  words ■"  were  heard  ;  '  the  Lord  of  the  universe  is  born.' 
Some  other  persona  relate,  that  Pnmylus  having  ^nc  to  seek  watu 
ill  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Thvbcs,  lie  heard  a  voice,  which  com- 
manded him  to  proclaiai  IhaL  the  ^od,  the  great  king  Obiiis  wat 
then  born;  and  that  Tor  thin  rvasoii  Saturn  entrusted  to  him  the 
education  orOsirit:  and  that  in  memory  of  this  event,  a  festival  waa 
instituted  which  greatljr  rcsemblpd  the  Phallica,*' 

Although  at  the  (list  glance  we  might  be  incliticcl  to  suppose  that 
this  festival  was  instituted  in  honour  oT  Pamylus,  as  it  bears  bis 
name,  yet  it  should  seem,  from  the  pansage  of  Plutarch,  ihnl  it  was 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Osiiis;  ;ind  yre  can  scarcely  doubt  this,  when 
we  read  the  following  words  iif  (he  same  author:  "  The  Painylia, ' 
which  bear,  as  hai  been  remarked,  a  ronsiderable  resemblance  to  the 
Fhalliea  of  the  Orceks.  prove  that  Osiris  ig  the  grand  princt|>le  of 
fecundity.  They  carry  in  lliis  pageunt,  nnd  expose  to  public  view,  a 
statue  of  this  god  with  a  triple  phullus,  thereby  intimating  that  he 
is  the  first  principle,  and  that  this  principle,  by  meanii  of  tlic  geoera- 
tivQ  power,  multiplies  all  thu  piocecds  from  it." 

This 


lathe  Iliac  Table  this  triple  phallus  is  found  in  this  form  ^ 

is  also  the  opinion  of  M.  Jabloaski.  See  his  Pantheon  Egypt,  lib. 
V.  cap.  v!i,  fj  IT.  Vol.  m.  p.  ?05. 

XlXif  xopuy]  Except  the  aaeriJUr  0/  swine.  The  Greek  is  as  aboTC. 
But  the  chorus  was  not  used  in  iJio  fesiivaU  culobratcd  by  the  Egyp- 
tians in  honour  of  Bacchus.  For  this  reason,  I  adopt  ihe  reading  of 
tlie  edition  of  Aldu»,  of  Stephens,  and  of  Thonius  Oule.  rif  \"ipuyf 
which  is  approved  by  Wesseling,  though  he  has  not  admitted  it  into 
bis  text.  Borheck  iu  his  edition  has  Buffered  x'V^'  ^  tcniain  :  but  in 
bis  notes  be  gives  the  preference  to  the  other. 

'£X\i]«TiJ  The  Grttkf.  The  mysteries  of  Bacchus  and  of  Osiris  are 
the  same;  they  difiier  only  in  the  name;  Bacchus  was  the  Osiris  of 
the  t^pcians.     Sec  shore,  ^  xLtt.  and  further  on,  §  cxliv. 

Neva*-]  H'hich  tkrjf  cause  to  move.  In  the  Greek,  AyaX/tara  . . .  ra 
tetfuifopiovct  Kara  xuftat  yv»nuEf,  CEi-oi*  ro  aiioiov.  The  lute  M.  Reiske 
reads  rtvot^a,  as  may  be  seen  in  Wesseling's  note.  Coray  is  uf  the 
same  opinion,  in  order,  says  he,  that  we  may  make  ftuotra  agree 
with  ayaXftara.  Wesseling  neverlheless  gives  the  preference  to  the 
text  as  it  stands,  but  without  uBsigning  any  reason  for  it.  1  think 
tj(avra  should  be  understoot). 


•  I  resd  TfxSn^i  wiilt  ilw  edacion  of       *  PlnUrtk.  it  Irido  ct  Osirlde,  p.  166. 
AI4Ga,p.BM.  Ua.7.Taxe/mofili«  oUtet    B. 
•dilioM  huaislMi  no  mcMiat. 
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Aoyai  Spot]  But  lovghtnot  to  relate  it.  This  is  not  in  the  Greek, 
but  the  context  naturally  Uads  to  it.  It  ia  not,  as  we  tray  perceive 
from  modesiy,  but  from  a  scrupulousness  of  revealing  the  mysteries, 
(hat  HerodoiDS  omits  to  atite  the  reatoo  of  this  Hllhy  practice.  St. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  however  supplies  this  omission  :  but  as  be 
has  enfjrcssetl  himself  in  teims  thnt  may  he  offensive  lo  the  delicarj 
of  the  reader,  I  shall  ihrovr  a  veil  over  this  licentiousness,  by  giving 
luch  passages  in  Latin.  This  will  occasion  the  account  to  read  very 
oddly,  which  I  must  beg  ihe  reader  to  excuse, 

"  1  am  about  to  proclaim,"  ■  ssys  this  Father,  "  your  secret  mys- 
teries, without  blushing  to  publish,  what  you  do  not  blush  to  adore 

Bacchus ardeotly  desired* to  descend  into  the  infernal  regioas; 

but  was  unacquainted  with  the  mad  thither.  Proayninus  promrced  to 
show  fij;n  the  way,  if  he  would  grant  him  a  recompense.  This  re- 
compense was  not  a  very  decent  one,  but  it  was  sufficiently  so  for 
Barchus.  '  Erttt  aulero  mcrces  venerea.'  Prosymnus  explains  bis 
desire,  the  god  complies,  and  swears  to  grant  it,  if  be  should  ever 
return.  Hawing;  learned  the  road  to  the  infernal  regions,  he  de- 
parted; but  on  his  return  he  found  Prosymnus  dead.  '  Turn  vero 
aroatori  ul  debituro  soUcret,  od  monumenlum  ejus  se  conferl,  ct  ma- 
liebria  paliend!  de^ideriD  Ha^nit.  Cum  ergo  (iculneum*  excidiaset  ra- 
mum,  iusiar  vinlis  aicEtibii  eflbrcnat;  el  ct  insidens,  promitsum  per- 
■olvit  moriuo.'  They  carry  phalli  through  the  cities,  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  memory  of  this  mystical 
action." 

AroobiuB  relalea  the  same  thine;,  In  terms  itill  less  decent.' 

When  engaged  on  my  first  edition,  [  fancied  that  the  zeal  of  the 
Fathers  against  paganism  sometimes  transported  them  Iwyoud  due 
bounds,  and  that  they  imputed  to  the  Pngalis  fables  which  the  lattei 
would  have  disavowed.  But  Arnobius  cites  Heraclitus,  an  an- 
cient author;  and  moreover,  Pausanias*  inrorms  us  that  Polymnus 
(Prosymnus)  pointed  out  to  Bacchus  the  road  to  the  infernal  regiooa. 
If  this  traveller  be  silent  as  to  the  rest  o{  this  story,  it  is  probably 
because  he  did  not  with  to  reveal  the  turpitude  of  the  gods  ha 
worshipped. 

It  muit  bo  admitted,  however,  that  Plutarch  gives  another  reason 
for  the  carrying  of  thcae  phalli  in  procession  ;  wliich  I  have  mentioned 


■  Clem.  Afex.  PraOvpt.  p.  ISi  tin.  U. 
TIm  miim*  aiplkottioa  U  s'»>  foun>l  in  tli« 
Scholiwt  vt  Luciu.  da  Syi»  Urt,  \  iri. 
Vol.  ill.  p.  BIS.  mih  tuiM  sliglii  tsm- 
tion. 

*  litn,  Pratr^t.  rf.39.  W.  Jin.  36  ft 


'  Till*  accouata  (be  the  Bg-tr*e  baing 
Ouwrn  for  the  ilatun  of  rriajiai,  Sm 
tlw  noniiomceaiest  ot  the  8th  8ktir«  uf 
Ibe  IM  Book  of  Hence. 

'  Amobiiu  AdrenM  Ciorfei,  lib.  v.pp. 
17 d,  ITT.  "^ 

<  Paiuaaiu,  lib.  U.  trap,  xurii.  p.  30ff- 
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above,  in  a  note  on  ^  :«lviii.  p-  3;i7.  To  this  maj  be  added  tlie  fol- 
lowing, rrom  tlie  tatnc  author. 

"  Uii*  gathered  together  the  scittlercd  members  oFOutis,  cxcciA 
the  orjcsa  of  g«ner»iion,  which  ftbe  couM  not  find-  U  bad  been 
thrown  into  the  river,  and  tli«  Lepidotus,  the  Phagrus,  and  the  Ox^- 
rincbui  had  immediately  devoured  it ;  and  it  ts  principally  *  for  thia 
reason  that  tbc  Egyptians  hold  these  fish  insuch  abhorrence.  She  con- 
secrated in  im  place  the  phallbe,  which  is  nn  imitation  of  it :  and  in 
memory  of  this  circumstance  the  Eg^-ptiaos  celebrate  a  festival." 

The  phalli  had  not  always  the  indecent  form  obaervdblc  in  them. 

They  often  resembled  a  cross  sunnouDted  by  a  ring  =y".  Sereral  are 
seen  on  the  Isiac  Table,  in  the  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquilies  by 
Count  Caylus,  and  elsewhere.  These  crosses  were  a  rude  representation 
of  the  phallus,  as  we  learn  from  M.  de  la  Croze,  p.  431.  of  hid  History 
of  the  Christianity  of  the  Indies.  With  regard  to  the  circle  or  ring- 
at  the  extremity  of  the  phullos,  I  up|)Tchrnd  thiit  the  Ejrypltans  meunt 
to  indicate  that  the  phallus  was  dL-dicuted  to  Osiris,  who  was  often 
designated  by  one  or  more  eyes,  as  will  be  proved  in  note  6.  on 
^  cxLiv.  This  circle  may  have  been  a  ludc  representation  of  the  eye. 

Another  explanation,  howeter,  has  been  given  of  this  cross  sur- 
moiiuti-d  by  u  ring, 

XLIX.  MtAu/jvovi  o  'A/<vOfMMi]  Melampuji,  son  of  Atnythaeu. 
Melampus  having  *  come  into  the  world,  Rhodope  his  moiher  ex- 
posed  him  on  an  elevated  spot.  His  whole  body  was  covered,  except 
the  feet :  these  were  burned  by  the  sun,  and  became  black.  Hence 
be  was  called  Melampus,  which  name  »ignifiea  black-footed.  Salmo- 
neut''  and  Crclheua  wore  sons  of  Mollis,  grandson  of  Hellcn,  and 
great  grandson  of  Deucalion.  Salmoneus  had  a  daoghler  named 
Tyro,  who  had  whilst  a  girl,  hy  Neptune,  Pelias  and  Nelcua.  *  Cre- 
iheus  hutll  the  city  of  lolcos;-^he  married  Tyro  the  daughter  of 
Salmon^us,  and  had  by  her,  amonpt  other  3on»,  Amytli^on.  This 
Amylhiion  vstablished  himself  at  Pylot  in  Messcnia,  whore  Nelens 
reigned.  He  had  two  sons,  Dias  and  Mclampus,  by  Tdomenca, 
daughter  of  Pheres,  who  was  also  a  son  of  Salmoneus,  according  to 
Apotlodorus,' or  of  Aglaia,  according  to  Diodotus  Siculus,*  who 


1 


■  Plutuck.  de  Inde  ct  Ourida,  u.  UB. 
B. 

*  Thvni  i«  in  ilie  Piltijon*  fa  oBt  ni- 
X4»™.  N.  Squin  l«ai««  o«t  Ar.  M. 
It«wk))  coTTVrta  sDf  ht  ftdAiirra,  Sl»d  sflrr- 
Kkiila  if oiriavrrai.     For  ray  pari,  1  r«ttd 

*  3cf»>I.T)M.<itrit.*diayll.  m.rOTi.U. 

*  AfwlloiloT.  lib.  i.  t«|i.  ii.  ^  b.  p.  34. 


«(  cap.  ii.  \  Tiii.  pp.  40, 41. 

■  The  Schabulofl'lipumlui  ujrt,  thil 
«Ii<i  \\%'\  Pipletn  liy  Creiheuf.  'Il>*  edition* 
hai«  Kpi6<*it.  bui  the  MviHd  Mk  pro- 
•errea  the  txve  reaibnc  KfuB/oi. 

/  ApolliidoT.  lib-i.  cap,  it.  (  xi.  p.  IS. 

t  lA.  )bi(>. 

*  Piodor,  Sk.  Vk.  it.  (  xlriii.  pp.  SIS, 

sia, 
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ghm  the  vUoId  of  this  gene&logy.  Se«  alio,  lu  to  Mclampus,  He- 
Todolua,  Book  IX.  3  xxviii.  aott  2.;  Homer's  Odyxsej,  Book  xu 
verte  286,  &c.  Book  xv.  verso  226,  &c.;  Apollonius  Rhodius.  Ii)>.  i, 
fol.  7.  vers.  5  el  bgi\,  Taiaus,  Areiiui,  and  Lcodocus,  were  son*  of 
Bia»,  tod  of  Ibe  DotDbcr  of  the  ArgouauU. 

T^r  Ovtii}*-]  Of  tkt  eertmonitt  of  hii  wor*kip.  The  niysl«ries  of 
Oairii  and  of  Baccbui  were  Lbe  tamo  ;*  ihc  diSercoce'wa*  only  jn  U)« 
Dame. 

WviAfitvov  aw  Aiyvrrflvj  lu$tructed  bif  the  Egyptinu.  As  Egypt 
waa  iHcD  renowned  for  artt  and  tcicuces,  Ibo  Greeks,  who  were  b«- 
lEinning  to  emerge  from  barbarism,  travelJed  thiiliei  to  «i-(iajre  know- 
ledge, and  to  communicate  it  to  tlieir  countrymen.  With  this  view 
many  great  men  repaired  thither,*  such  as  "Orpheus,  Museeus, 
MelnnipuB,  Potdalus,  Homer,  Lycurgus  of  Sparta,  Solon  of  Aiheris, 
the  philosopher  PUto,  PyihagoLuof  Saniot,  Euduxus,  Oemocrilus  of 
Abdera,  (Enopis  of  Chios,  the  travels  of  whom  were  recorded  id  the 
public  registert."  To  these  may  be  added,  on  lbe  authority  of  Theo- 
dorui  of  Mclittne, '  Pherecydcs  of  Syros,  Thales  of  Atilt-tus,  Anaxa- 
goras  of  Claiomeiise.  EudoKUS  had  been  a  disciple  of  Cbonuphis  at 
Momphia,'  Solon  of  Sonchii  at  Stiis,  Pythagoras  of  (Enuphis  at  He- 
tiopolil.  But  siiperatilion,  which  was  the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
Greeks,  prevented  ihcro  from  deriving  that  advaitiagc  wlitch  might 
have  been  expected  from  their  labours.  They  left  their  countrj 
superstitious  simpletons,  and  relumed  to  it  luperstitioua  systema- 
tica. Josephus  and  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  enteiLaiued  a 
very  justifiable  prejudice  in  rnvour  of  the  Jewish  laws,  gave  ihc  Jewi 
credit  for  such  traces  of  them  as  were  peiccplible  in  the  philosophy 
of  Uie  Greeks.  They  would  not  comprehend  that  theie  philosophers 
had  acquired  their  knowledge  from  the  Egyptiaiia. 

'OfiuTpora]  lieald  n»t  ht  found  $o  adtcrte  to  thf  sunners,  ^e.  I 
will  Dot  stop  to  notice  the  changes  which  M.  de  la  Darre  proposed  ia 
this  passage,  nor  the  explanation  which  he  hua  given  of  it,  as  they 
may  be  fouud  ia  the  Memoirs  of  ihe  Academy  of  Delles-Leltns.  * 
Wesseliog  has  sbown  in  bis  notes,  that  they  are  not  admissible.  Tho 
following  is  the  sense  of  which  it  is  suiceplible,  according  to  tliat 
ingenious  scholar.  '  It  is  not  merely  by  an  elTcct  of  chance  that  tlie 
ceremoaies  of  Bacchus  in  Egypt  and  in  Greece  have  so  reoiarkahlea 
conformity.  In  that  case,  tbey  would  perfectly  rvBcnbte  each  other, 
&0.'    I  conft^s  that  the  second  senteoce  conveys  no  meaning  to  me; 

,  ■Dnte.SicUi.i.ksni.VsJ.LB.lOT.  Sll. 

I*  td.ihtd.  '  riatarrti.  it  Uik«t  OnriAs,  p.  lU. 

^^'  IVodart  M«hMk.  Prawn.  ■■  Aaira-  K- 

■001.  cap.  sH  i  BiUiuOi.  Gmc.  V«l.  ii.  p.  *  Too-  ni.  p.  tI7. 
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nor  do  I  lee  wliy,  though  the  lesemblance  that  subtistcd  between 
th«ce  ceremonies  in  Greece  and  in  Kg-yfrt  had  been  the  effect  of 
chunce.  it  niu3L  tliurefore  ne«tlt  be  a  pcrfevt  rcEcmblBticc. 

Herodotus  wishes  to  prove  what  he  has  adTaiic«d,  namely,  that  ve 
must  not  impute  to  ch-jnce  the  cooformicy  which  is  observable  be- 
tween the  Greek  cwcmonies  and  those  of  Egypt  in  the  worshrp  of 
Bacchus.  For  had  this  ronfoimity  been  the  resuU  of  chance  alone, 
the  ceremonies  observed  in  the  worship  of  this  god  iu  Grcipce  would 
tiave  borne  some  trace  of  the  national  character,  and  would  have  com- 
prised nothing  that  was  hostile  lo  it  In  a  word,  had  not  ihesu  cere- 
monies been  imported  from  another  cvinnlry,  so  far  from  being  cha- 
racterised by  an  opposition  to  the  national  character,  they  would  barft 
partaken  of  it,  in  common  with  uil  their  other  relig'ious  ceremonies. 

As  I  was  dusirouK  of  sup^iorting  my  own  optoii>Ds  by  tliote  of  men 
of  exalted  talent,  I  consulted  MM.  VHlrkenaer,  Wytt«nbuch,  and 
Brunck.  The  fiist,  who  is  one  of  the  ablest  critics  in  Europe,  and 
whose  works  Invariably  bear  the  atamp  of  excellence,  replied  :  "  The 
sense  which  your  iranslution  gives  is  better  than  what  has  been  sug- 
gested by  any  other ;  but  you  will  perceiire  that  there  is  yet  a  diffi- 
culty which  I  cannot  remove."  M.  Brunck,  whose  merit  is  nuflici- 
ently  known  by  the  vntuuble  editions  he  has  given  to  the  public  of 
Anstophnnes,  Sophocles,  and  other  Greek  authors,  answL'red  me 
nearly  to  (he  same  eflV:cl.  M.  Wyttenbuch,  who  to  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  Creek  language  adds  the  mo»t  delicate  tact  of  criticitim, 
approved  of  my  tiansUliun.  If  then  there  remains  in  the  passnge  an 
Obscurilj  not  to  be  cleared  up  by  men  of  such  profound  erudition,  I 
may  well  hope  for  some  indulgence  nl  the  hands  of  the  reader. 

Let  us  now  see  the  nolo  of  M.  Corny.  •■  I  read,"  says  this  scholar, 
"  Qftorpo^a  in  the  sense  of  Ivvrpopa,  Ivyytvi^ :  unless  It  should  be 
UiOLglit  that  opirpeiia  is  an  loiusm  for  op6rpo^a,  which  however  is 
never  the  case  but  in  prepositions,  such  as  dr'  J*-  for  A^'C^.  The  sig- 
nifiealion,  which  without  (his  correction  Is  obscure,  is  then  reductfd 
to  this.  *  I  cannot  think  thai  the  resemblance  between  the  religious 
ceremonies  practised  in  Egypt,  and  those  adopted  in  Greece,  is  the 
cQect  of  chunce.  Had  that  been  the  case,  tliey  would  amongst  the 
Greeks  have  been  as  ancient,  o/iur^ti^a,  as  the  nation  itstif;  they 
should  be  dated  from  the  origin  of  the  nation.  Whereas  they  have 
been  introduced  amongst   ihcm  only  recently,  rswcrrj  taayfttya.'" 

CORAT. 

The  correction  of  iftirftowa  to  ofi6rpo^a,  and  the  meaning  which  M. 
Coray  gives  to  this  word,  may  be  traced  very  fat  bock:  they  were 
proposed  by  &1,  dc  la  Banc  in  a  Memoir  read  to  the  Academy  of 
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Bell«s-Lettr«k  Ja  1734,  and  which  will  be  found  in  Vol.  xti.  p.  179. 

But  Weiscliny.  who  wns  acquainied  with  bis  rcnsoning,  very  justly 
observet:  "  in  lUalcztBiftdrfnifa  AiSpiivotai  would  have  been  used,  ai 
we  fitid  in  ^  LSvi.  when  speaking  of  attimals  that  live  with  men,  or 
ifto&  rptfiftfa,  as  Xciiopbun  liai  expressed  Mroself.  But  I  n«rei 
can  persuade  myself  that  thia  word  can  be  applied  to  ccrcmoaies,  at 
least  until  lome  eKamples  are  brought  Tarward." 

IlfifMi  K6ifjev]  The  dtseendants  oj  Cadmut.  He  had  said  a  little 
before,  that  MeUnipus  h.id  been  instructed  in  Hgypi;  now  he  sayg, 
that  Cadmus  imparled  to  him  thcic  mysteries.  But  this  does  not 
involve  a  coniradiction.  He  might  have  been  inslnicted  in  Egypt,' 
and  afterwards  by  Cadmus,  who  had  himself  been  in  Egypt,  had  he 
been  hie  contemporary.  But  so  far  frotu  tins  buinj^  (be  case,  he  wai 
posterior  to  Cadinua  by  several  generations,  as  I  shall  pcoro  in  the 
cequel  of  this  note. 

The  voyage  of  Melampua  into  that  country  appears  very  well  at- 
tested. It  is  thuH  reported  by  Uiodorus  Siculus;  "  It  is  said  '  that 
MelaiDpus  brought  from  £)!ypt  the  sacred  ceremonies  whii:h  the 
OrceicB  observe  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  the  fables  concerning  Saturn  and 
the  war  of  the  Titans,  together  with  the  complete  history  of  the  lovca 
of  the  gods."  St,  Clement  of  Alexandria  also  says,  *  that  Melampua 
brought  from  Egypt  to  Greece  the  fcilivaU  iu  boaour  of  Ceres,  dec. 
1  shall  not  stop  to  refute  Nicephortis,  who  in  his  Scholia  on  Syne- 
sius,  *  afHrms  that  Melatnpus  was  an  ^yptian,  a  sacred  scribe,  and 
a  hierophaot.  He  was  a  Gr«ek,  and  llie  sou  of  Aniytltaon,  and  waa 
descended  from  Deucalion  by  six  generations.  He  was  conlempo- 
rary  with  Merciiles,  and  consequently  could  never  have  seen  Cadmus, 
who  was  anterior  to  that  hero  by  live  generations.  The  text  of  He- 
rodotus bas  therefore  probably  been  altered  by  the  copyists,  and  the 
term  ^r^fwv  having  been  omitted  by  some  one  of  them,  all  those 
who  afterwards  copied  from  that  faulty  version  hare  omitted  it  like- 
wise, without  troubling  themselves  as  to  the  meaning.  I  read  there- 
fore, irvdeofiat  iii  fUM  iotiet  ftaXiora  titKafirovt  ra  mfil  riv  ^lifvnv 
rap  axoyotfuv  KaS^ov  rn  rav  I'ufiicti  .  . .  But  see  my  Escay  OD  Chro- 
nology, chap.  vt.  §  ti.  pp.  201,  202. 

Him  B(Hwr(i)i-  caA<ofMi'ii»'  ympijf']  tVAtch  is  now  tailed  Bteclta. 
'^'' Boiotia  look  this  name  from  B»otus, 'son  of  Itonut  and  of  the 
nymph  Menalippc,  and  grandson  of  Amphictyon."  Diodorua  Stca- 
lua '  supposes  that  Bisotus  wus  the  liilhcr  of  Itonus,  that  h«  reigotd 


•  niMkr.  Sic  Sh.  i.  ^  ini.  p.  109. 

*  ClaiB.  AlWL  m  ProptRptica,  p.  ili. 

ib.M,n. 

f  Kicvpltor.  ta  Sjnerion,  p.  419. 


'  pMitta.  Baat.  cap.  i.  p.  Til. 
'  UJodM.  Sk.  lib.  I*.  4  Isvii.  H,  111, 
IIS. 
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NOTES  OX  lIEftODOTUS.' " 


ia  Tbessaly,  wbicli  was  ihrn  called  J^olja,  and  that  he  called  bti 

ilqecba  Dcratians. 

Bm  »c  do  not  6nd  from  that  author,  how  or  vhcn  tlitse  Bnotiana 
paased  into  the  country  wbich  has  since  received  Uie  aaoiu  of  Bceotia. 
Thacydides  supplies  this  deBcicocy. 

*'  The  people*  who  are  now  called  Boeotians,  haring  bean  drireo 
from  Arne  *  by  the  The»»alran»  sixty  yeata  after  the  taking  of  Troy, 
came  and  estaUh^hed  ihemsclvcs  in  the  country  which  now  bears 
tiie  name  of  Bceotia,  bnt  which  was  then  called  Cadmcii.  lliere 
formerly  been  in   that  counlry  a  portion  of  this  uation,  froin 

lioin  were  descended  tboB«  who  went  to  the  «ege  of  Troy." 
L.  nu«cti«Mrot]  J\Vp(Mii«,     Neptune   was   a  god  originally   from 
Libya.     See  Book  tVs  k  clxxxtiii.  note.     We  must  suppress  the 
conjunction  vai,  which  stands  before  rM>-  ikXuf  6ti<if.    -See  the  note 
oTGrooovius. 

*Hpqi]  Jmno.    Manelbo'  speaks  of  the  Juno  of  (be  Ejcyptians,  and 

irms  that  three  men  a  day  were  xacrificed  to  her,  who  were  exa* 
nincd  with  as  much  strictness  as  ihe  calves.  Amosis  abolished  these 
barbarous  sacrifices.  Diodorus  Siculus,'  HorapoUo,  ■  and  other 
authors,  alto  mcDiion  this  Juno.  When  the  Greek*  retaarked  any 
resemblance  between  a  god  of  another  nation  and  any  ooe  of  their 
own,  tltey  immediately  identified  |h«m,  and  gave  to  the  latter  the 
name  of  the  former.  Hence  the  Egyptian  divinity,  to  whom  son^ 
authors  give  the  name  of  Venus,  is  by  others  called  Juno,  Heiodo- 
tus  speaks  of  the  Juno  of  the  Greeks,  who  was  not  known  in  Ef(ypt, 
whilst  tlic  anthorc  cited  in  the  commpncemenc  of  this  note  probably 
had  in  view  the  Juno  of  the  Bast,  whom  tliey  usually  called  Veuus  : 
but  they  then  always  added  the  surname  of  Urania,  to  distinguish 
her  ftom  the  Venus  of  the  Greeks.-''  This  Juno  of  the  orientals,  at 
*  Venus  cielesiis,'  was  called  in  Egyptian  '  Athor.* 

9t«  tht  obettvations  of  M.  Jablonaki  in  the  first  pari  of  the  Pan- 
(beoa  £gypUofum. 

Juoo,  in  all  probability,  was  first  known  by  the  Argives;  Themtfl 
by  the  people  of  Delphi,  amongst  whom  she  bad  originally  •■ 
oracle;  Vesta,  the  Dioscuri,  ihcOraccsand  the  Neieidt,  were  known 
elsewhere,  though  not  by  the  Hellenic  cation.  When  Ihcy  liiit 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  them,  ihey  hesitated  to  adopt  their  names, 
and  it  was  not  without  the  permission  of  the  omcla  that  they  be^an 
the  nie  of  Ihem.  The  names  of  these  divinities  being  then  more 
generally  known,  the  Helleni  borrowed  them  of  tixir  neighbours  the 

•  TInaftid.  lilt. I. ^ in.  p.  II.  la. 

•  Ttiis  cin  oC  .\nitu  ou  io  Tb««Mlv.  '  IlonpoU.  Hi«io«Ivpluc.  lib.  i.  caa.  iL 

•  AlM4FoTpbji.(leAbMw.lit».U.  <^l*.    p.a». 

r-  SM-  f  X,\\n,  da  Nstur.  AaiiasL  Bb.  t.  cap. 

'  Oiodo*.  Sic.  Kb.  i.  S  uii.  cr.  pp.  IT,    util.  p.  5Tt. 
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Pelugi.  But  me  must  uot  therefore  conclude,  with  the  author  of 
the  Memoir  apon  the  PeiaBgi,  that  these  diviaitie*  were  origiaally 
Pelasgian. 

'  f(fl^/fw«L  i'  iv  AtyOwTiot  obt>'  ^w9t  oiiiiv]  Pmy  no/utttral  honour. 
I  think  that  ifan  is  the  truif  mflBDiog  of  the  word*,  wliicU  the  Latio 
trnnitalor  has  ill  rendered  by  '  ited  Herons  jl^gyptii  nullo  cultu  piose- 
'jtmntur.*  This  phrue  nppears  to  me  established  by  use;  erery  odc 
knows  what  the  Grecki  uoderstood  by  the  term  rit  voftiSofuvQ,'  which 
is  to  be  met  with  very  rrequenlly.  It  ix  well  known  that  this  people  an- 
nually paid  funeral  honours  to  the  heroes.  Herodotus,  who  obterved 
nothing  of  this  kind  csubliihed  in  Kgypt,  pointft  out  thia  difference. 
He  had  said,  a  little  bcrore,  that  certaiu  of  the  Greeks*  honoarcd 
Iwo  Hercules,  one,  to  wbom  ihey  sacriBced  as  an  immortal,  and 
the  other  to  whom  they  reodered  funeral  honours  as  a  hero.  Cicero 
lias  since  said/  '  Terliiis  (Hercules)  est  ex  Idaiia  Digitis,  cai  iofeiiai 
offeruni,' 

I.I.  KtfOfiiicaat,]  Aceuitomed  rUea.  So  I  translate  vero/*iicam,  which 
I  do  Bol  find  rendered  in  any  trauslation.  SofiiSu  sipDifies  '  ugurpo 
coniueludiDc'  VVe  must  understand  wapQXa0ivr<f,  or  some  other 
rerb. 

'Opba  Ix""  '*^  aiioitx]  An  iRdternt  attitude.  The  Greek  hai, 
'  They  have  not  learned  from  ihc  Egyptians  to  conitmct  statues  of 
Mercury,  erecUs  pudendis.'  Cicero^  expressly  diatingnishea  thJa 
Mercury  fram  that  of  ihi-  E^ptians.  The  one  of  which  we  speak 
was  descended  from  Ccelus  and  Lux.  '  Mercmritis  *  unus  Coelo  patre, 
Die  matre  natua;  cujus  obfceenius  excilau  natuni  tiadltur.'  The 
CylleoianB/  rendered  high  honours  to  a  statue  of  Mercury  repre- 
sented in  this  attitude.  I  confine  myself  to  these  examples,  of 
which  It  would  be  very  easy  to  auf^meni  the  number.  The  Pelai- 
gians,'  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Cabiri,  called  him  CantiUus.  He 
was  the  fourth  Cabirus. 

'A9i}Mii'mn  yap  . . .  vvrouvt . . .  ^f  rj  X*^l  '**  ''^  *'"*'  P^^''*^  "* 
iht  Atkfmiant.     See  Book  i.  S  fir.  note  2. 

To  Ka(it(p»,y  hy»\  7^  m^tterift  of  ihr  Cabiri.  "  The  Cabiri 
were,accordiDgto  the  account  ofMnaseaSi^foorin  number:  Aschieros 
or  Ceres,  Achiochcrsu  or  Proflerpinc,  Achlochersus  or  Pluto;  the 
fourth  that  has  been  added  is  Camillus  or  Mercury,  as  Dionysodonu 
iiifbrms  n«."  There  were  other  opiurons  as  to  these  Cabiri,  for  which 
see  the  same  Scholiast. 


•  DTO)Mlua.proC:aroak,p.ftU.Cei 

ptssin.  Coaler.  fi^M  ConautaUria  lin- 
piB  Gnoxt,  p.  or. 

•  JI««Kt«<.  Eh.  ii.  1  zlir. 

•  Ckno  ik  Kitiui  Dconna,  lib.  iii.  ^^ 


z»i 


*  Id.  ilwL  §  xxii. 
Her.  A». 


•  Id.  ibid. 

/  ftuHA.  £liacot.  pwi.  aim  Sh,  n.  ap. 
itvt.  p.  Al!t.  hn.  5. 

(  S«e  the  gchnkMl  of  ApoUoaiu  Rito- 
di^  OB  Tin.  917.  pf  Uie  l*i  9<Mk,  foi- 
IIS  id  STVtsft  pBlti,  Ub.^*. 


■  l«.iUd. 


Voul. 


ax 
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NOTES  ON  HERODOTUS. 


ThdM  who  had  '  been  initiated  ioto  ilivsc  mytteries  were  held  in 
great  edimatioD;  they  were  supposed  to  have  nothing  to  kit  io 
lempesls  or  other  dangers.  Plutarch*  informs  us,  tlml  those  who 
had  learned  the  names  or  the  C&birt  made  usv  ol'  them  as  a  charm 
to  avert  danger,  by  pronoancin^  them  slowly.  I  ndmire  the  reflection 
of  this  judicious  writer,  wlio  iidds  that  in  Iroubk  of  mind,  or  on 
occasions  of  difficulty,  those  wtjo  have  nmde  some  progress  in  virtue, 
have  but  locell  to  rnind  men  eminent  lot  their  virtue!>,  and  to  imagine 
what  they  would  have  done  in  similar  circtim stances,  to  strengthen 
their  own  prinriples  and  prevent  them  from  falling:.  These  mysteries 
were  celebrated  in  Simothracia,  in  the  cave  of  Zerinthus.  The  Cory- 
bantet  and  Hecate  were  there  invoked ;  whence  this  island  ob- 
tained the  name  of  the  city  of  the  Corybantes.'  As  to  these  mys- 
teries, sec  Book  VIII.  §  l.xv.  note  2.  and  especially  M.  }>t.  Croix's 
excellent  work  on  the  Mysteries,  sect.  it.  art.  i,  ii,  iii,  iv  and  v. 

Ta  ItiitoQpifiKtt  iiriTe\iovfft]  WJtich  the  SamolhraeisHM  eeUbrate, 
After  Uiese  words,  there  follows  In  ihe  Greek,  '  whtkbave  them  from 
the  Petasgians;'  which  1  have  suppressed,  because  it  is  repeated  in  tho 
next  sentence. 

'Ip6v  Fit's  A^yov]  A  taertd  rtnton.  No  doubt  the  same  which 
Cicero  reports.  '*  Metcuiius  unus  Cwlo  patre,  Diu  malrc  nalus ; 
c»juA  obtcteniuB  excitata  natura  traditur,  qnod  adspectu  Froserpiate 
coromolus  «it.' 

Ta  SeS^Xoirai]  Which  it  found  rrptamtd.  In  the  Greek,  'as  that 
il  explained.'  Ta  is  for  KnQa.  Herodotus  more  commonly  says, 
■ora  ru.  Th  is  put  lonically  for  k,  and  raro  for  iiaBa.  See  Wesoe- 
Hng's  note.  It  it  perhaps  ibe  (igure  of  grammar,  Enaltage.  Ta  would 
then  relate  to  flfJ^qrd  rtva,  which  the  author  had  in  bis  mind,  and 
instead  of  which  he  has  written  ip6r  roa  \tiyov. 

Lll.'Cduov  hi  irovra]  Thot  MulH  ic  afftrfd  to  tktm.  &»rifta  most 
be  understood  with  f&voy  hi  n&yra,  as  has  been  seen  in  Book  r.  ^  l.  I 
notice  it  here,  only  because  Puuloiicr  do  Grentemeanil  was  mis- 
taJcen,  io  expbining '  vu>'ra  by  virrtit. 

'Ort  i^ffftf  diirrtM  rit  ir&¥rti'\  On  account  of  the  erder^  £ff.  This 
is  founded  on  the  etymology  of  the  word  Oeoi,  which  is  made  to 
come  from  Oh,  whence  is  formed  rt'dij^i.  Thus/  Ciod,  &tot,  is  be  who 
has  made  all  things,  or  arranged  all  things,  i  ira»Ta  riSdi  Kal  iro4wi'. 

Plato'  gives  aoolhcr  etymology  of  the  same  word,  and  makes  it 

■  Attttopltnn.  SdioUut.adpKoni.TtT*.  *  tlnivitatioae*  in   opcicnos  wictanai 

SIT.  p.  S4U.  OnDccu,  |>.  II.                                              i 

*  Ftiiurcfa.  JeProfectu  in  Vbl.  >«ot.]>.  /  J^uiimUi.ad  Uamor.  Uud.lib.iriu.  p.. 

W.B.  114B.  I'm.  &l. 

'  INooyp.  t'ni«g.  vers.  S24.  i  Pl»t«,  ta  Cratjlo,  Vol.i.p.SOT.C,D. 

'  Dc  Nnurft  Ueorom,  |il>.  iil.^  txu. 
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come  froni  Qiw,  'carro,'  on  account  of  the  perpetual  molio'n  of  lb* 
»lar»,  the  sun,  (he  moon,  the  lu-avvna,  which  were  the  fint  objects  of 
adoration  to  ihe  earliest  people  of  Greece. 

BdI  icltin^  aside  these  etymologies,  it  does  not  appear  (hat 
amoDf^at  the  Pelasg:!,  1640  years  lH.>rorr  our  era,  the  idea  of  ihc  Divi- 
nity was  so  very  indjslincl.  The  niagnilicent  specta.cle  furniBhed  by 
the  8UD,  the  moon,  the  *t»n,  the  days,  the  iiighta,  the  months,  tbe 
se»90D9,  the  yean,  in  constant  regular  succesiion,  had  struck  their 
minds,  and  forced  upon  ihem  the  conviction  that  there  W3a  aanpreme 
being,  who  had  created  and  disposed  all  things  for  the  benefit  of  man. 
They  Lhccvforc  expicKsed  thair  gratitude  by  a  gperli^s  of  warship.  If 
these  people  arc  (obe  considered  as  barbarous,  what  uhall  we  say  of  ou* 
philosophers  ?  Thpy  derived  these  rehgious  ideas  from  their  father*, 
and  traced  them  back  to  Notih,  who  had  rcpeopted  the  earth  after 
tbe  delude. 

"E««rE»'  bi  ]  A/lerwards.  In  ll)e  edrlioit  of  Aldus,  and  in  the  Ms.  A. 
of  the  Hoyai  library,  we  read  htura  hi.  We  must  either  let  thta 
reading  stand,  or  change  it  to  Smtrm  hi,  which  is  an  lonistn.  See 
Book  I.  \  cxLvi.  note  6. 

LIII.  T«7-pa«a<r/o(ff<  hesi]  Four  hundred  fftan  brfore  lae.  He- 
rodotus was  born,  according  to  Aulus  Gcllius,  23  years  before  the 
Peloponnestan  war,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  4230  of  Ihe  Julian 
period,  at  the  coromen cement  of  the  74th  Olympiad,  484  years  before 
the  vulgar  era.  Homer  and  lle&iod  itonteiiuenLly  must  have  been 
bom  in  the  year  3S30  of  the  same  period,  884  years  before  our  era. 

In  the  life  of  Homer,  attributed  to  our  historian,  *  the  expeditioo  of 
Xerxes  is  fixed  622  years  after  the  birth  of  that  poet,  who,  according 
to  tiie  same  author,  came  into  the  world  1<)3  years  after  the  taking 
of  Tioy.  Consequently  Homer  lived  in  the  year  3612,  1102  years 
btfore  oar  era.  These  two  computations  differ  very  remurkably. 
Sealigcr' supposed  that  the  itxt  of  the  life  of  Homer  had  been  altered, 
and  he  restored  it  to  a  conformity  with  what  we  read  in  this  para- 
graph of  Herodotus.  'I'hc  Uie  President  Bouhicr'ou  Ihe  contrary 
thought  thai  the  text  of  the  life  of  Homer  was  correct,  and  that  we 
sliould  alter  the  great  history  so  as  to  ag^rec  with  il. 

It  appears  to  me  very  certain,  that  the  life  of  Homer  attributed  t4> 
Herodotus  is  nut  from  the  pen  of  that  author.  It  would  not  be  very 
difficoit  to  prove  ibis,  but  it  would  require  a  dissertation  somewhat 
beyood  the  limits  of  «  note.  We  must  leave  tbe  texts  of  both  works 
as  they  are,  but  consider  as  the  real  opinion  of  Herodotus  on  the 
antiquity  of  Hornet,  what  is  b«re  expressed. 


«  Vilalldawn,&  lUTiit. 
*  Baasb.  ChnnK.  p.  tot. 


'  RecbcrcliM  et  DiSMOlaliaas  wa  114- 
rodotv,  p.t  M. 
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If  we  coDsider  Ihat  Homer  siaga  ibe  vxploita  or  ilie  ditfercut  pnocn 
who  iignaliiced  themselvei  during  the  Trojan  wxr,  and  even  of  those 
who  dieting tiitihed  ilunnnelvtis  a  century  before  it,  and  tliat  he  gives 
their  geacalogy  with  the  grcatcM  possible  accuracy,  we  ehall  be 
induced  to  fix  his  birth,  with  the  Author  of  his  Life,  at  n  period  not 
more  tban  168  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  But  when  we  re- 
flect, that  in  those  remote  times  there  was  loss  of  dissii'atioti 
than  in  our  days,  that  the  subjects  of  oonrersation,  less  varied 
than  in  (be  present  state  of  society,  usuftUy  turned  on  the  stnkiDg 
crenta  of  former  ages,  we  may  easily  conceive  that  thesd  exploits 
might  be  preserved  Irceh  in  tiiemory  for  a  period  of  four  centQiie»,  or 
«vea  longer,  especially  if  we  remember  that  writing  was  kuown  in 
Greece  nearly  three  centuries  before  the  deatiuclion  of  Troy.  This 
granted,  Huch  tradilioos  must  liavo  existed  in  all  llieir  force  at  the 
period  in  which  Herodotus  places  his  birth,  that  is  to  say,  the  year 
3830  of  llie  Julian  period,  884  years  before  our  era.  We  should 
certainty  bo  at  a  loss  to  detcrraioe  between  these  two  opinions,  without 
the  authority  of  our  historian,  whose  acknowledged  accuracy  incline* 
the  balance  in  hit  favour.  The  other  authors  ai<^  divided  on  this 
poinL  Vclleius  Patorculus  (lib.  i.  cap.  i.)  places  his  binh  in  the  year 
3746  of  the  Julian  period,  908  years  before  our  era.  Porphyry  (upud 
Suidam,  voc.  'Ofnipoi,)  fixes  it  in  the  year  3807  of  the  Julian  period, 
907  years  B.  C,  that  is  to  say,  61  years  later  than  the  time  aligned 
by  Vetleius  Patcrculus.  This  year,  3807,  is  the  year  in  which  he 
flourished,  accordicig  to  the  Oxford  Marbles,  Epoch  xxx.  And  I  am 
the  more  inclined  towards  this  latter  opinion,  as  Lycur^s,  who 
brought  his  poems  into  Qreecu,  was  born  in  th^-  year  3790  of  the 
Juliao  period,  9'24  years  B.  C,  and  as  hie  uavels  cannot,  at  the 
earliest,  be  tixed  before  the  year  3831  of  the  Julian,  8(33  years  before 
our  era,  which  is  the  year  in  which  Chartllus,  to  whnm  he  had  been 
tutor,  assumed  the  reina  of  gorcromeut.  Now,  according  to  Hero- 
dotua,  Homer  was  at  that  time  only  31  years  old;  he  could  not 
therefore  have  composed  his  poems.  These  reasons,  which  appear  to 
me  conclusive,  induce  me  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the 
Oxford  Marbles,  who  supposets  that  he  Hourlihed  in  iho  year  3807  of 
the  Julian  era.  If  we  adroit  this  opinion,  it  will  be  natural  to  place 
his  birth  40  years  before  this,  that  is  to  say,  abont  the  year  3767  of 
the  Julian  period,  947  years  B.C.:  and  then  all  difficulties  are  done 
away.  He  succeeds  Phemius  in  his  school  of  literature,  teacher 
for  some  years,  travels  in  variouB  directions  to  collect  materials  for 
his  poems,  and  at  length  composes  thein,  siugs  them  in  detachod 
portions,  and  gains  an  immortal  reputation.  We  may  suppose  that 
he  died  about  the  63r()  yf:ar  of  his  age,  as  he  ws>  then  strong  enough 
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to  undcnaVe  ihe  tour  of  GrMce.  Twenty  years  nfterwa«U,  Lycor- 
pi9  travelled  into  Asia  Miaor;  every  oue  ihcre  had  these  celebrated 
poems  in  tiii  moulli,  and  the  poet  was  the  universal  anil  only  theme 
of  conversation.  That  wiso  l«gt»lutor,  atrttck  with  the  beauty  of 
llie  renes,  and  "lill  more  with  the  moral  preccpis  which  they  con- 
Teyed,  collected  and  brought  them  away  wiih  him. 

Aocordiiif  to  this  view,  every  thing  becomes  coosislent  and  natural; 
for  which  reason  I  adopt  it.  But  a»  I  wish  to  do  violence  to  the 
opinions  of  no  one,  I  have  thought  prOf^er,  in  my  Chronolo^cal 
Canon,  to  admit  ihose  of  various  writers.  The  reader  will  determine 
in  favour  of  that  which  is  most  to  his  mind. 

Herodotus  secma  to  make  Homer  and  Hcsiod  contemporaries  ;  he 
does  not  however  very  clearly  explain  himself  upon  this  subject. 
Some  writers  think  that  Hvsiod  was  more  aocceot:  but  I  conceive 
it  safer  to  follow  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  who  affirms  that  Homer 
preceded  him  by  some  centuries.  Of  this,  some  proofs  may  be  ad- 
duced. The  tint  syllabte  of  saXia  is  always  long'  in  Homer  :  and  as 
tliis  word  is  found  no  leas  than  370  times  in  that  author,  that  must 
hare  been  the  ptonunciatiou  of  his  lime  :  now  in  HcsioH,  this  Grst 
syllable  is  sometimes  long  and  (omclimca  short.  Homer  always 
makes  the  penultimali.'  of  &ni(ttyvt  long,  whereas  Hesiod,  with  the 
moderns,  always  makes  it  short ;  which  proves  that  he  was  much 
more  modiTn  than  Homer.  See  Samuel  Clarki.>  on  the  Iliad,  Book 
II.  verse  43. 

no<^0a»Trt]  Httvr  dr*crihed  in  verse,  noiety  signifies,  to  make 
verses,  to  write  verses.  From  a  ihouHSod  examples  of  this  word 
bearing  this  signification,  I  will  cite  only  the  following  ;"  Tosavnjw 
a^oyiaif  waptffK€ua9tv  ^  rQvruf  uptr^  mi  rdlt  trinelv  ivraftlyoa  Koi  roi$ 
tlwttp  (iey\jtOtiair  Jrrt  KoXa  fiiv  roAXa  rots  vftoripon  wtfi  alrfic  rl^v- 
Act(,  woXXa  a  cqi  iftlrou  mpaXtkelfOaf  Uava  hi  kqI  n7%  htytyyofiiyott 

•jeiffli  tiwtif.  "  llie  virtues  of  these  illustrious  dead  have  furuished 
•uch  abundance  of  matter  both  to  poets  and  orators,  that  if  those 
who  have  preceded  me  have  said  much  in  their  praise,  they  have 
also  omitted  much,  and  there  will  still  be  abundant  scope  for  the  dts- 
Hrtaitona  of  those  who  come  alVer  them."  *'Sl9v*p  hi  ml  u  K/tf^iy 
Silrptniif  wtmiriTat  riv  Tvpcff/ac  tbiiy  f^ovra  rh  fftV^q....'*  It)  Uia 
same  manner  that  Luiipides  h»$  described  in  verses  Crcon  perceiving 

lircsias  with  a  crown "  Which  passa^  has  been  ill  rendered 

by  the  Ljltia  translator.  '  KlrXerM,  tlrt,  m-purtiytiv,  i  &rip€tt  innb^wtf 
lupuXHt  woUiy  fiiv  t^tf  fit,  9TpaTifY€tt'  h'  ov*  hr'tane^ut.   "  J  assume," 

*  J;7*i«*  Vmth.  Ont.  p.  37 .  of  tt«  Plunina  o(  Euripian. 

*  PfBi.Alcifcwd.lt.  Vol.ii.  |>.2ai.n.        '  Athci).  DdnftoKiph.  bK  iiii.ap<rfii* 
ThispHSip  of  PUt«aUiidMtarrrKfM5     p.  Ml.  D. 
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aaj»  he,  "  the  fiiDCtiooi  of  general,  Iweauae  r«ricles  m;i»,  Ihitj 

ahlioii|;ti  I  can  make  Terscs,  (  know  not  how  lo  command  an  army.'! , 
'  Ei  ie  Ileieirrpnror  ixniyirufiey  i/itip  rqt  rwc  htp^  irtKotjiivnit-  vvWayHtfi 
«vtt  6ifoofuv  thy  'Oft^fiov  fnfitirfiv  i  "  If  wc  praise  Pislstraius,  because 
be  has  collccK-d  ilie  poems  of  anotlit^r,  what  rank  sball  we  assign  to 
tite  imitator  of  Huroer?"  To  ihcsu  pa$sa«^it  I  will  »dd  two  from 
Dio^nes  Laertiui,  which  the  coinmeotators  have  not  underatf>od. 
Thisbiogruphcr,  in  the  6r»t,fipcflking  of  Socrates  *  nays,  iirtiiijarii  l-oi  , 
'ftHQar  AlaiiTTttw.  '<  Kc  also  rendered  tnto  vcrsu  one  of  jEsop'sfiibLcs." 
.We  know  that  the  fubles  of  ihnt  writer  n-ere  in  prose.  The  sccoml  ex- 
ample is  from  his  preface,  (se^.  iii.  p.  '-i.)  Kni  roe  ftir  (MoKffaioi') 
Ev/itiXvou  rni&n  ^nci,  *oiijrti(  ii  (•itoyoftay  Ka'i  IL^atpatr  wpwror  :  "  Thcy 
»y  that  Miistuus  was  the  toa  of  Eiimolpus,  and  that  he  described  in 
verte  the  Theogony  and  the  Globe." 

I  have  cited  this  piissa«^,  btcnusc  l(ie  late  Sir  Isa^ic  Nevlon, 
having  mislraDslaicd  it,  uics  it  in  support  of  his  opinion.  This 
illustrious  philosopher,  who  has  done  «o  much  honour  (o  his  nation, 
thus  renders  the  passage:  **  Mustens,  the  Argonaut,' son  or  Ea- 
tnolptiH.and  master  of  Orpheus,  made  a  sphere,  and  is  considered  the 
'£rBt  of  the  Greeks  that  did  bo." 

Now  MuEscus  was  not  an  Argonaut :  his  name  is  to  be  fouud  in  no 
list  of  the  Argonauts  :  and  '  made  a  sphere'  is  not  a  correct  iraiislatino, 
IM  1  have  shown  above. 

This  term  cannot  receive  in  this  pcissagc  of  llerodolus  any  other 
'interpretAtion  ;  otherwise  we  should  make  our  historinn  assert  that 
Homer  and  Hcsiod  arc  the  inventors  of  the  Theogony,  which  is  noto- 
rioiiitly  false.  If  the  Abb^  Dergier  had  p»id  attention  to  thifi  sigiiifi- 
cation  of  the  verb  wpttif,  from  which  the  Greeks  form  woitjirts,  the 
Latins  the  word  *  poeus/  and  the  French  from  Ihetn  *  poisi«,'  Itbink 
he  would  not  have  reproached  Herodotus  with  "  bein^^  so  ill 
versed'  in  the  Creek  antiquities,  as  to  believe  that  the  Theogony 
'  Was  not  more  ancient  than  Homer  and  Hesiod." 

LIV,  Fvi-aTnif  ipiu]  Two  women  comtcrattd.  I  read  as  above^ 
wilbM.  Valckenaer:  but  sec  above,  note  on  H  \xxv, 

"E*  Ai/Jwijc  irprj8g7flnr]  That  ihtif  had  btrtt  told  for  ihr  pMrpotf  of 
bring  lr.tiupeTtrd,  ^'C.  The  Greek  is  as  above.  The  preposition  it, 
with  the  AccDsative,  indicates  motion,  and  it  is  therefore  ineorrect  to 
translate  wtlh  Du  Kycr,  "  Thcy  were  sold,  one  in  Africa,  Arc."  The 
Latin  translator  should  have  rendered  tbia  passage,  '  fuissevenditain 
ut  in  Libyen  abdticeretur.'  '    ■ 

•  LU«n1a»  m  Putrg.  Julkin  Cow.  *  C:iiruaolasy  of  .Ana<»t  KinBdonu. 
Dicto.  VoL  M.  p.  WO.  U,  C.  by  Sir  luac  Newton,  p.  87- 

*  DiofMi.  IJwn.  lib.  II.  Mgn.  alii.  p.  '  tlnpne  Jut  Dleax  da  Pscsniame, 
UHL  pan.  i.  p.  Ui, 
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Examines  of  iliiicxpressiunarc  very  rretjucnt.  'IJpaBe'aeUAevK&hti: 
"  Sold  to  be  taken  to  Leucxdia,"  'tlufu  5c  'l^nroKparovt  rov  Mtfhapow 
imtatoXivt,  it  Aamiai/jova  y,>ii;ifinra  Tr€fi^t)ivT<i  iaXamuv  tf 'AO^rat: 
"  Tlity  inlerccptfd  the  letters  which  Hippocrates,  son  of  the  eoroy 
MiDcJarus.  bad  sent  to  LacedeBmoo,  for  the  porpose  of  taking  ihetn 
to  AlheRB." 

LV.  Amimvaiw  al  vpQfiumn]  T/it  prUitcate*  of  Dodona.  Ac- 
carding  Lo  aaotber  tradition,  wtiicli  the  reader  perhaps  will  not  be 
ilisplea&ed  lo  <£c,  they  were  '  originally  men  who  delivered  the  oracles 
Bl  Dodona.  Thej  were  culUd  '  Selli,'  or  '  Belli,*  front  the  Theitsalian 
HeUufl, '  who  had  given  the  name  of  Hellopia  to  the  country  iur- 
rouodiog  Dudooa.  TbeJie  pdestK  practised  great  audterities;  ihfty 
led  a  pastoral  life,  lived  upon  the  mountains,'  slept  on  the  ground'' 
upon  tikins.'and  never  used  the  bath,'  thinking  by  theM  meant  to 
honour  Jupiter,  whose  minisicrs  ihcy  were.  For  eo  we  must  interpret 
the  aoi  . . . .  &rt7rT6iioift,  x<'/'<i'tufni,  of  Hoaier. '  Xw  tneBDH,  for  you, 
iahoaourofyou,i(j  please  you.  These  priests  vnere  alsocaltedTomuti/ 
a  cofopound  woiO.  which  comes  fTotii  rifitv  and  oi>pQ,  '  caudmn  de- 
meto,' '  Castro';  perhapx  because  they  weie  subjected  to  a  certain 
operation  which  insured  their  chastity.  Their  oitaations  therefore 
would  not  be  greatly  envied  :  and  we  find  tlial  they  were  very  soon 
rspliccd  by  piicstesses,  who  wuic  chosen  of  an  advanced  age,  and 
were  also  called  Tomurv. '  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the 
teiiiple  of  Dodona  wan  upon  a  mountain  called  "Tomarus,  or  Tmarus; 
and  Strabo  thiuks  lliKt  it  was  from  tins  mountain  that  the  minister* 
of  the  god  '  took  the  name  of  Tomori  or  Tomuri,  by  abbreviation  for 
Tomariiri,  that  is  to  say,  guardians  of  ihc  mount  Tomarus,  Eueta- 
thiu&,  in  hia  cocnmenury  on  Ilomur'ii  Iliad,  contents  bimself  villt 
copying  our  geugrapfaer. ' 

Witli  regard  to  the  etymology  oi*  the  word  Dodona,  I  shall  not 
hunt  through  the  ancient  and  modern  languages  merely  to  find  sonw 
word  that  sounds  like  it,  and  then  attach  to  it  some  fanciful  mcaDing. 
Dodona  is  thename  of  a  place  where  in  proces&of  time  a  city  was  built. 
This  spot  was  planted  with  oak;;,  la  which  credulity  and  supeistitioa 


*  DflBoMben.  p.Tft8. 

*  Xan^ib.  Uellen.  lib.i.  o|>.  i.  ^  <v.  p. 
T. 

*  Stnt.  lib.  TV.  p.  804.  C. 

*  Eiutatli.  in  Ilud.  lib.  xri.  p.  lObl.  lia. 
Ot.  5m  Bbo  M  ■»  Ifao  ^lli  iiT  llclli,  tho 
•ACWMt  Sdioluut  of  Sophocles,  oil  *m« 
llMof  ihoTnwkiiiiw,«s«iJii.  Braidui. 

'  SophML  TtscJiin.  nno  t  tM. 
'  Id.  ibid,  ai  Homer.  Iliad,  lib.  in. 
wmn.tU. 


f  Enstatb.  in  H<>in.I1.  p.  10A7.  lin.  9%, 

*  H<»Di>r.  IliaJ.  lib.  ivl.  *«n.  SIS. 
'  la.ibid. 

*  Eiittnih.  in  Ildtniri  lUwL  lib.  xri.  p. 
l(U7.Uti.C|. 

'  III.  ibiJ.  p.  1058,  lis.  I.  ctOdyifclib. 
rri,  p.  IttOGjin.  II. 

•■  StnbL  Ub.  Tii.  p.  iOS.  C. 

•  ld.ib[i.|i.&OU.  A.  D. 

•  Eiuuib.  in  Odns.  lib.  zvi.  a.  ItiOt, 
lia.  M.  tte. 
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attributed  the  [>ower  of  delivering  oracles.  These  oaks  were  coose- 
crated  lo  Jupiter,  Ihc  sovereign  of  the  go<]s ;  this  ^od  dictaled  hit' 
orat-let  (o  lh«  osiks,  nntl  the  oaks  to  the  Selli.  These  priests  W( 
also  called  Hypophet*,  a  word  which  dcnntcs  their  subordinaiion,  andj 
indicates  that  ihcy  did  not  receive  the  oincles  directly  from  the  gc 
himaelf,  l.ucan,  and  perhaps  oilier  pocu,  have  called  a  forest  of 
oaks  *  Sylva  Dodoiies.''  by  the  same  figure  which  gives  to  wirte  the 
name  of  BacchuB,  and  to  bread  that  of  Ceres.  For  to  aay,  with  the 
author  of  L'Origine  des  prenii'^Tes  Soci^tes,  *  that  Dodona  signi- 
fies all  kinds  of  wild  fniit,  because  the  word  means  any  l1unf^  fat, 
as  our  word  <  dodu'ictitifieji,  is  lo  trifin  with  the  undLTBtanding  of 
the  public.  Some  meo  of  Ictlcra  have  persisted  in  referriDg  every 
thing  to  the  orientvl  languages,  and  it  must  hv  allowed  that  they 
have  strangely  abused  their  own  leisure  and  the  patience  of  tlieir 
readers.  The  Celtic  langiupe  will  ut  sonie  day  perhaps  be  in  fashion, 
and  from  some  trifling  resemblance  of  sound,  new  systems  will  be 
constructed,  as  rain,  or  perhaps  more  m,  than  those  which  preceded 
tliem.  Till*  same  author  msikoi  the  LuLin  word  '  fuga'  to  come  from 
'  fuego,'  Bre,  (p,  19,  note.)  a  word  of  Celtic  origin;  because,  says 
he,  when  men  &rst  saw  fire,  they  were  frightened  and  look  to 
flight.  The  other  etymologies  of  the  same  author  appear  lo  mc 
equally  facetious,  and  especially  that  which  he  fixes  on  the  word 
'  eyclops.'  This  word  signifies,  says  he,' '  turning  round  the  fire  ;'  for 
Opas  is  the  name  of  fire,  or  Vulcan,  in  the  Egyptian  language,  dIl 
Cicero  observes.  Now  this  is  founded  upou  an  erroneous  reading  i 
that  author;  for  it  has  long  since  been  settled  that  we  should  read 
Phthas  in  this  passage  of  Cicero;  and  thus  Mr.  Davies  has  it  in  his 
hook  on  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  Book  iir.  ^  xxir.  Phthas  never 
signified  '  fire'  in  Egyptian.  The  Greeks  had  rendered  this  word  by 
'Vulcan,' because  they  fancied  some  resemblance  between  that  Egyp- 
tian dirinity  and  their  own  Vulcan.  And  though  this  word  Opas  is 
notoriously  a  corruplion,  our  iiuthor  docs  not  hesitate  to  derive  front 
it  the  Laiin  word  '  opus,"  and  the  French  '  opcrer,*  because,  forsooth, 
Vulcan  was  a  great  workman.  He  also  derives  from  it  Pelops  (p. 
171),  Cecrops  (p.  177),  the  Opini  in  Corsica,  the  Opsin!  in  Thrace, 
&c.  According  to  the  same  writer,  the  Dorat,  a  small  cuuoUy  near 
Limoges,  is  the  cradle  of  the  Dorians,  who  were  masters  of  the  whole 
Peloponnesus. 

All  these  dreams,  and  many  more,  which  tt  would  he  tedious  to 
enumerate,  are,  according  to  this  author,  so  many  demonstrations.  1 
know  not  in  what  light  the  poblic  may  have  considered  them;  but  to 

•  Lncnn,  Phir«Bl.  lib.  iil.  »er»c  Ul.  ITOT,  Sw.  p.  12,  note. 

'  Otiginnd«tpr*iii]it«aSoait^l>srih        '  iWip, SI,nott,eip.fiM. 
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ne  (hey  aeem  to  have  as  much  claim  to  reality,  a»  ihe  exiaience  or 
his  Urian  p«ople,  whose  every  movement,  proceeding;,  ant]  migration, 
he  follows  with  as  much  accuracy  as  if  he  had  been  personally  present. 
I  think  the  term  *difficil«s  nu^'  applies  admirably  to  this  workt 
which  is  from  the  pen  of  the  same  M.  PoJnsinet  de  Si?ry,  who  has 
ftrourerl  the  world  wild  an  edition  of  Horace  with  absurd  notes. 

'Ewl  ^vrov]  Upon  an  oak.  The  ^i^yo*  of  the  Greeks  is  not  tlw 
'  fa^is*  of  the  Latins.  The  latter  is  a  beech-tree,  the  former  k  species 
of  oak,  porhups  ihut  which  is  IcriQcd  '  E^culus.' 

tll>oft4i'tia]  Prfumenia.  Promenia  is  ihe  usual  reading.  Bui  as 
Ore«k  namts  always  follow  the  analogy  of  the  language,  and  as 
no  such  word  as  irpofitfUt  is  found  iu  Greek,  Valckenavr  concludes, 
that  the  author  had  probably  written  Preumcnia,  which  comes  from 
wpei'/ityiii, '  bcncvolus.' 

LVI.  TleXairylits  waXtitfifyiit]  Which  iras  then  called  Pelatgia. 
The  first  Felasgians  established  in  ThcE»nly,  having  been  driven 
ibetice  by  other  Peiasgians,  took  refuge  in  a  pari  of  Thesprotia,  near 
Dodona.  See  the  Essay  on  the  Chronolog:y  of  Herodotus,  chap,  viii, 
I)  ]w.  p.  333.  It  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  give  to  Uiis 
country  the  name  of  Pelasg'ia. 

'El  Atfiv^y  rtwp^ai]  To  h  conducted  to  Ub^a,  I  here  read,  is 
At/]vi)v,  to  make  this  pusage  a^e  with  what  has  gone  befoie,  S  tir. 
on  whieh  see  note,  p.  350. 

I.VU.  licXti&^f  . . .  al  vwaii.-ei]  Tkt  name  ef  dovfs  to  these  women. 
The  inhabitants  of  Cos  and  the  Epirolw,  according  to  HesychtHS, 
called  Ihe  old  tnen  wtXtiot',  and  as  the  same  grammarian  gives  the 
name  of  wtXeim  to  the  prophetesses  of  Dodona,  and  as  thin  word,  which 
in  one  pirt  of  Greece  tigoified  'old  women,' in  the  rest  of  the  country 
implied  '  doves/  the  late  Abbi  Sallicr  '  concluded,  chat  the  double 
meaning  of  the  word  had  caused  the  erior,  and  turned  into  a  prodigy 
a  simple  uud  ordinary  fact.  Valckcuacr'  also  favours  this  opinion 
in  hifi  notea  on  the  Pbcenisste  of  Euripides.  The  conjectuio  is  vory 
iogentous  ;  but  had  the  dnubU-  si^nificalion  of  the  word  been  the 
source  of  the  error,  Herodotus  would  doubtleBs  have  been  aware  of  it. 
Therefore,  it  appears  to  me  safer  to  trust  to  the  account  given  by 
our  historian. 

LV1I1.  Tiy  ifiHr  li  fittrriKii]  As  it  is  praeliied  im  the  temples.  The 
explanatiou  given  by  Oronovius  contradicts  what  we  read  fuilher  on, 
S  txjtxiii.    I  have  adopted  thai  of  Wc«.*ilii)g:  see  his  note. 

Iloftwiit .  .  .  «i  noujoi'tfttrai]  Wlio  tttabUthed  JeslivaU,  'Iliis  people 
gathered  without  labour  the  abundant  harretts  which  the  eartli  pro* 

MtrndiM  it  l*A(ailfmi«  At*  tiucri|W         *  Ad  FliMibs.  ««•.  1175,  p.  MT.  col. 


tiodt,  loan.  t.  flwl.  p^i.  SS,  II. 

Hrr.  Ko.  Vot.  I. 
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(luced,  as  we  may  say,  spoDtaucouily,  (see  S  xtv.);  and  ihuc  bem^ 
unoccupied  for  one  half  the  year,  lliey  could  ct-lebtate  a  vast  number 
of  fealirals  without  [ir«judicc  to  thcitiiiclrcs  :  as  M.  ticlimidt  has  re> 
marked  in  his  DisEcrtulion,  dc  Soccrdotibus  ct  Sacrificiis  iEgyplionim, 
wbicli  gained  the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  1764,  p.  3. 
note.  This  could  ooi.  be  the  case  with  Uie  inhabitanlB  of  a  cuuutry 
Ua«  favoured  by  nature.  Too  great  a  numbvr  of  fcslivala  would 
waste  valuable  time,  would  accustom  the  people  to  idlenesH,  and  even 
to  debauchery. 

Tifiairayuyitt]  The  manmfr  of  aftproachin^  the  divinily.  The  uliove 
is  ft  term  borrowed  from  the  courts  of  Kiogs,  ^here  theie  were  oQicen 
for  th«  purpose)  of  introducing  strangers.  Herodotus  applies  it  to  the 
ceremonies  of  religion,  which  in  some  measure  familiarise  us  to  the 
deity,  and  introduce  us  into  hi»  presence. 

4>a/»t)vr<9t  Ik  vaWov  rev  }^(>*-ou  irottufievat]  An  tn  UK.  This  mode 
of  epeakiog  doea  not  express  a  doubt;  but  conveys  an  afilrmutiun. 
Sec  iho  Cyropwdia,*  in  which  Mr.  Hutchinson  clearly  explains  this 
point  in  his  notes. 

LIX.  BovOTpiv]  Butirit.  *  Bou'  with  the.  Egyptians  signified  a 
imb,  or  sepulchre.  We  see  in  Hesychius,  that  this  people  gave  the 
name  of  Boutoi  to  the  place-t  where  they  dc|iosit4.-d  tho  dead.  ThuB: 
Busiris  was  the  tomb  of  Osiris.  Plutarch  informs  us/  after  Eudoxus^ 
that  though  Osiris  had  different  sepulchres,  his  body  bad  been  in- 
lerred  at  Bu»iris,  which  word  signiSes  the  same  as  Ta^oaipu,  or  the 
tomb  of  Osiris. 

fAiyttiTw  ipiw\  A  vtry  spaeiout  trmple.     The  Abbe  Sicard''ha8 

given  us  a  deacriplion  of  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  which  conveys  a  ^and 

idea  of  what  it  must  have  been  iu  the  day  of  its  splendour.     These 

^Tuins  do  not  belong  to  the  city  in  question :  they  are  at  a  place  which 

[Pliny  calls  Isidis  Oppidum  ;'  8tcphanus  of  Byzantium,'I»io>>:    and 

D'Anville,  Bah  Beit,  or  Palace  of  Beauty. ' 

'El  SoVf iraifijytipiSowffi]  l(  ij  htld  at  Sa'tt.     According  to 

Fausanias,  Minerva  was  called  Sals  in  Egyptian.  The  Minerva  of 
Thebes,  says  lic,-^  is  called  Ouca,  as  iu  the  Phoenician  language :  and 
not  Sals,  as  in  the  Egyptian.  The  historian,  Charax  is  of  the  same 
opinion  : '  but  both  arc  in  error.  Sai»  is  the  name  of  the  city  where 
Ncith,  the  Minerva  of  the  Egyptians,  was  adored.     Saith,  it  is  true 


•  CyH  Initiu  Oxonic,  1T27,  lt«,  p.  6, 
note, 

"  Plutarch,  de  lude«t  Oftinde,  p.  3S9. 
C. 

'  Sl^moiiM  dot  Musimu  dui  Lurant, 
^SOm,  ii.p.  118. 

•J  Plin.  IJuuNat.  lib,  i.  cap.  i,  (i.SfiS, 

*  M(ini>iT«t  sur  t'Ef^yitc  wcieaiw  " 


mudnne,  p-  S6- 

/  Puiaui.  Busotlc.  livv  lib.  tx.  cap.  xU. 
p.  TU.  The  Ktibb  G£doya  hu  disfipired 
dw  puia^. 

r  Clianii  iu  Schutiii  Grv«ii  Alv.  ad 
AriRCiil.  Pauattiou-  Vide  Ltic.Holiten.  sd 
Sr^nkm.  ByEsnt.  foc.  Zdlr. 
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in  Hdbrew,  signifies  an  olivo-trec;  and  perhaps  it  has  ihc  same  sig- 
uiflcaiion  io  Egyptian.  But  to  conclude  from  this,  with  M.  Pluchv, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  this  citi^  parliciilnrlj  cultivated  the  olive-tree,  * 
that  they  rendered  solemn  thnnksgivingi  to  Ncith  for  the  plonly 
which  thejr  enjoyed  from  the  cultivation  of  that  tree,  an  one  of  the 
bounties  of  the  difinity, — io  a  word,  that  ihey  liod  institmtd  fcsliraU 
and  sacrifices  in  gratitude  for  the  excellent  oil  of  which  the  goddess 
had  made  them  a  present, — is  to  suppose  what  it  would  have  been  belter 
to  ptoTc.  So  far  from  the  territory  of  Sais  being  fertile  in  oHve-tTefts, 
we  know  that  thin  plant  was  very  scarce  in  Egypt.  It  grew  only  in 
t]ie  Heracleotic  notne,'  and  in  the  gardens  around  Alexandria,  The 
ulivv-trees  of  this  noroo  furnished  goud  oil,  if  the  proper  precautions 
were  taken :  but  otherwise  it  had  a  rancid  flavour.  Those  of  Alexan- 
dria gave  no  oil. 

The  city  of  Sais,  thereforr,  did  not  derive  its  name  from  the  olive* 
tree ;  but  even  if  this  point  were  granted  to  M.  Pluehe,  he  woiiM  be 
no  nearer  his  object.  The  Athenians  cnnsidered  the  olive-tree  as  a 
present  from  Minerva,  whereas  tlie  EgypUans  conceived  ihey  were 
indebted  for  it  to  Hermes,  tt  was  Hermes,  sayx  Diodorus  Siculus,' 
according  (o  the  Egyptians,  who  discovered  the  olive-tree,  and  not 
Minerva,  as  the  Greeks  pretend.  Sec  S  xctT.  note  1.  M.tjoguet 
has  fallen  '  into  the  same  error  ns  M.  Pluche. 

LX.  rioieuoi  rai^^«]  The  /oliotttng  fnirjr  be  oburtcd.  M.  Savaiy 
has  translated  this  paragraph  at  p.  38-1  of  his  Letters  on  Egypt.  On 
comparing  his  translation  with  mine,  it  wilt  be  aeen  that  he  fathers 
on  that  historian  things  which  he  never  dreamed  of. 

This  great  number  of  festivals,  nnd  above  all  the  air  of  gaiety  which 
characterised  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  going  by  water  to  Bu- 
bastis  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  Diana,  prove  that  the  Egyptians  wei« 
a  lively  people, addicted  to  pleasure  and  merriment:  the  Abb6  VTxn- 
kelman,  however,  has  thought  proper  to  represent  them  as  gloomy, 
(Hist,  de  I'Art,  Book  ii.  chap,  i.)  Modem  accounts,  however,  justify 
llie  portrait  which  Herodotus  has  drawn  of  ihcm. 

'Ani^iwrrat]  Raise  their  robca  in  an  indreent  manna:  This 
is  the  true  meaning  of  ifavvforOai.  *  Ai  yvva'ms  vara  wpivwttv  I'lrra- 
^cfOi  htiKviovfuv  hvaanp&fitmt  ra  iauriiv  ytvmjTKa  /iilpia :  "The 
women,  standing  before  the  god  Apis»  raise  tlieir  robes,  and  expose  to 
him  the  organs  of  gcneralioo."    Hence  the  sort  of  women  called 


'  Uialoin  da  CmI,  torn.  i.  p.  IKS. 
'  Stnb.  OMcnph.  lib.  ■«!)■  v-  ll<»- 
A,B. 
'  Oiedor.  Sic.  lib.  4.  f  itl.  p.  M. 


■  n«l'Origiii«  deaLou,(l«A>btt4ei 
!>cieiiCK),  lom.  ii.  pi.  101, 

*  Dimlof.  ^c.  tib.  i.  i  liist.  Vat.  %. 
p.  9«. 
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itMgvproKrxXoi,  as  M.  Toup  »hows  in  his  E()ittoI«  Critica,  p.  84,  and 
l^pecinlly  in  the  Eeccnd  edition  of  liU  EmenrEationes  in  Suidaru,  Vol. 
III.  p.  502.  Se«  nbo  H««5cl)iiis  uncler  the  wordi  Afao^9vppJ>'ti  iiod 
fik^teni/KiTit,  and  the  note  of  the  late  M.  Alberli. 

OIwi*  af<WXt>-o«]  0/  wiHf.  In  the  Greek,  '  wine  of  the  vine,'  to 
[dialinguish  it  from  hecr,  which  was  culled  wine  of  harlry.  I  can 
L>carcely  cDDceive  what  bai  induced  M.  Schmidt*  to  conjccturt-  ihai 
I  vine  of  barley,  or  twur,  was  heie  meant.  All  the  editions  aod  all  the 
[Ifss.  tliat  1  have  consulted,  have  oTioi  a/iiriXirct,  wine  of  the  «ine. 

'Efiioi*i'a>yTa  /jvpti'iSni]  At  maitif  aa  700,000  pfrumi.     1  know  not 

rwbence  M,  Dupuia  *  has  taken  '  seventy  thousand'  aouU.      In  the 

Greek,  and  in  the  edition  of  Stephens,  of  which  it  appears  he  hat 

made  use,  lliere  is  ii  i^bofiitmrrn  ftvfii&iai,  Du  Ryer,  and  M.  Rollin,' 

who  copies  him,  also  write  '  seventy  thousand.' 

LXI.  Tvnrofnu  ftif  vavre*]  tfho  tirikt  ifumsttvtt.  "  Xenopha- 
nes  '  the  physician  seeing  the  Egypti'ins  stnkc  themselves  and  luneot 
at  their  fesiival.i,  Raid  very  pertinently  :  '  If  your  gods  really  are  gods, 
do  itoi  weep  for  tlicm ;  if  they  are  only  men,  do  not  tncrifico  tu 
thcoi.*  '■ 

The  same  thought,  or  very  nearly,  occurs*  in  Alhen&goras.  See 
above,  note  on  %  xl.  p.  328. 

ToK  a  rvxTfftrat]  /it  honour  of  Khom  they  $trike  themitfMB.  This 
is  an  example  of  the  middle  verb,  used  In  a  reflective  sense.  We 
inu«t  aBderelaod  the  preposition  bia  with  riv  hi.  It  is  the  same  us 
if  it  were  ry  hi  rvnroiTai,  as  in  Stephens's  edilioa.  p.  'I.  Athena- 
goras-^has  preserved  this  passE^  ;  but  the  Benediclint;  falh«re  have 
liadly  translated  it,  by  '  quomodo  antcin  vcrbercntur.'  The  late  Abbe 
Barthelemy,  whcsG  memory  1  highly  respect,  is  raisialten  in  bis  Ana- 
cKar»is.    See  note  on  S  -^lii.  p.  330. 

Voltaire's  manDer  of  translating  this  passage'  is  too  curious  to  be 
passed  over.  "  la  the  city  of  Busiris,  says  Herotloius,  ihey  slrikv  buili 
the  mcD  and  the  women  after  the  sacrifices  ;  but  to  say  what  pari 
they  strike,  is  not  pcnnittcd  me." 

LXII.  'AXot  Kai  JAoiow)  Salt  ami  oil.  Salt  was  used  in  all  re- 
ligious ceremonies.  Ln  this  instance  it  sunk  tu  the  bottom  of  the 
veBBcl,  and  did  not  prevent  the  lamp  Irom  burning.  Wes»eltng  cites 
Pliny,     Bui  that  naturalist,*  in  ibA  paasagv  quoted,  only  lays,  that 


■  Do  Succrdat.  vt  Samrir.  ^gy|ic-  p.  236. 

*  M<m.  lie  I'And.  <!«•  Inccrijit.  lom. 
atzi.  p,  23. 

'  HiMo'tre  An«iraiiB,  lom.  i.  p.  dtt. 

<  PlutnTch,  ■)■  SnpemitinnB,  p.  t7I.  E. 

•  AtliMiag.  Lt>ga(.  p***  ChriMianb,  f 
sir.  p.  114  i  ex  L-dit.  Ten  Bcnvdictia.  !■. 

»oe.E. 


/  Id.  [bill.  p.  SDA.  U.  Tills  puangn  u 
trutisted  in  Hie  oune  wnjr  in  ilic  Oxford 

I  CJaMtioB*  our  {'Koc^dojitdie,  part. 
ril.  vii.  iDiliBiian.  p.  3U. 

*  riin.  IJiM-  Nmur.  lib.  mi.  can.  vii. 
Vol.  it.  p.  &aO.  lin.  S1I. 
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tlie  water  drawn  from  the  wells  at  Babylon,  and  thrown  on  tbe  lalt- 
bods,  condenses  and  forms  a  kind  of  bitumen,  resembling  the  oil  tiscd 
for  lamps:  when  ibis  is  removed,  the  sail  is  found  beneath.  Tbu, 
however,  baa  no  reference  to  what  Herodotus  bas  been  saying.  But 
perhaps  Wesseling  quoted  it  only  to  sbow  that  tite  salt  would  gt>  to 
tlie  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  which  was  the  lets  neces&nry,  as  daily  ex- 
perience proves  the  fact.  This  oil  was  expressed  from  the  phnt  called 
kiki,  and  not  from  the  olive.     See  note  1.  on  ^  xctv. 

To  iWiF^fioy]  The  Jeast  of  iht  burning  tamps*  Tbii  festival,  which 
^atly  resembles  thai  of  tlie  lanterns,  eKtablished  from  lime  immemo- 
rial in  China,  goes  to  confirm  tbe  suspicion  of  M.  de  Guig^nci,  that 
China  was  n  colony  of  E^ypi. 

LXIU.  Kol  hovToif]  And  at  Bute.  Pliny  '  and  some  Greek 
aiiihors  '  call  (bis  city  Butos ;  but  as  Herodotus  writes  Buto^  I  saw 
no  reason  for  altering  tbo  spelling. ' 

LXIV.  'Aworpepor]  IVho  had  been  brovght  mp  9I  a  diil&nce  from 
her.  The  Greek  is  as  above,  which  Hesycliius  very  well  explains  by 
fiatpaif  rtOpafjLftiiimr, 

Zvftfiilat]  To  speak  to  her.  The  whole  of  this  passage  has  been 
wretchedly  misconceived  by  the  transtutors,  with  ttie  vxc<!pUoa  of 
Valckaoacr  and  Wesselinfp.  I,  'Anlrpo^i  does  not  sigaify  '  nutri- 
nwDtis  depulsus,'  but '  brought  up  away  from  his  parents,'  as  is  well 
explained  by  Heaycbius,  and  other  authors,  1.  'K^arbpvfiii-oi  means, 
'  who  bas  reached  the  age  of  puberty,'  as  we  see  in  Suidus  and  el*** 
where,  and  not '  viriliter  impuUus,*  which  presents  an  obscene  idea, 
the  opposite  of  that  of  Herodotus,  ^rnilius  Portus  was  right  io  this 
particular.  3.  T^  ftyirpl  tnftfillat  has  been  interpreted  in  a  shameful 
manner,  though  it  means  only  an  interview,  a  mere  coQversalioo. 
Many  examples  of  this  may  be  found  io  our  author.  Perhaps  Hero- 
dotus haa  borrowed  tbe  expression  from  Homer,  whom  he  frequently 
imitates.  That  poet  has  employed  it'  in  the  same  sense.  The  reader 
may  refer  to  the  remarks  of  Eustaihius  on  this  passage,  *  and  the  re* 
Sections  of  Boileau  on  Longinus.'^ 

'Et  ipof]  IVitkin  the  consecrated  precinct*.  Examples  of  this 
custom  ham  been  adduced  io  Book  1.  notes  00  ^cxvtn.and  cxix. 

LXV.  To  iyi>  <f*iyv  ftaXtrm  awifYitoOat]  /  make  a  point  of  not 
$pcaking  of  them.  The  anciriits  were  very  scrupulous  on  all  points 
concerning  religion.     In  the  time  of  Diodoius  Siculus,  foreigners  did 


•  PUs.  Hull.  Nttiir.  Ul>.  V.  cas.  s.  Vol. 
L  a.  fU.  tin.  SI. 


*  Pi<ilcBi.lih.i».c»p.».p.ia8. 
«  Lit).  n.tdT.<iibST«Uuiaih 


lh«  Bomi- 


nativp  cue. 

'  Oil7M.lib.n,Ter»aS88. 


■  Etutuli.  •<!  <Mj»,  «.  p.  1963-  lin- 
S7  el  teq. 

/  It^4«ziiaai  Critiqwa  sot  i|ii«lqae«  pu- 
■agvB  (1b  LOBgin  |mu  BoilMii.  Iljki.  iii. 
icnn.  V.  p.  47.  ud  followisg  4f  *iim  Faru 
rditrao,  trr2. 
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not  treat  the  worship  o(  Eg^pt  with  ao  much  respect ;  and  iliis  histo- 
rian Uiercfore  has  not  hi»sit«ted  to  report  ihe  niotiv*;*  whicli  induced 
the  Egyptians  to  render  divine  honours  lo  antmals.  *'  Isii,"'  aay»  be,  " 
"  having  committed  to  the  priests  the  body  of  Osiris,  ordered  ihera  to 
cotisecnitp  to  that  god  one  orthe  species  of  animals  iodi^nnua  to  (he 
country,  at  iltclr  own  choice,  during  its  life  to  honour  it  aa  they  had 
honoured  Oeiris,  aud  after  its  death  lo  render  it  similar  funeml  rites." 
The  same  author  mculious,  a  little  further  on,  (^  lxxxvi.  and  fol- 
lovnn^,)  several  other  reasons,  of  which  some  are  pti-rhaps  well 
foaoded:  bui  as  the  quotation  would  considerably  extend  the  limits 
of  this  note,  I  shall  Lake  the  Hbeity  of  refeniDgr  the  reader  to  the 
work  itself. 

T'}v  Tijiiiy]  It  II  an  ftonourablc  emphifmmt,  "  Far  from  *  refuung 
this  employment,  or  blushing  lo  exercise  it  in  public^  it  adminisicrs 
to  tlieir  vanity,  as  if  they  participated  in  the  greatest  honours  of  the 
gods.  When  llicy  travel  thiough  the  country  %nd  the  citips,  they 
bear  certain  marks  indicating  the  species  of  animal  which  they  tend, 
and  arc  respected  and  adored  by  those  who  meet  them." 

tJu^i  Tuaht  a^t.  aKOfcKtovat\  Perform  tkeir  votes.  These  vows' 
regarded  the  health  of  their  children. 

Tj  fi€\tiwvf  biKi]  They  give  it  to  tht  woman,  &{C.  This  fund  was 
not  the  only  one  approprJutcd  lo  liie  maintenance  of  these  animals, 
"  There  is  a  field  ^consecrated  to  each  specief>  of  animal  that  they 
worship.  Uis  sufficient  for  their  nourishment  and  attendance. . .  To 
the  hawks  they  gave  meal  cut  in  pieces,  which  were  thrown  to  (hem, 
calling  to  them  at  the  same  lime  in  a  loud  voice  till  tlicy  took  llicm. 
To  (he  cats  and  the  ichneumons  was  supplied  bread  soaked  in  milk, 
or  fish  of  the  Nile  cut  into  pieces.  In  Uke  manner,  each  animal  is 
furnished  with  the  kind  of  food  most  fitting  for  it." 

As  a  relic  of  ihis  superstition,  the  Pacha  of  Cairo  gives  every  day*, 
to  the  Ach-Bobbas,  a  kind  of  bird  which  the  Mahometans  regard  as. 
sacred,  two  oxen. 

'J/3ti>  if  Vi"-"]  -^^  ■^'0''  a  hawk.  *  Ne-^fando  quidcm  auditura 
est  crocodilum,  aut  ibim,  auC  felem  violalum  ab  iEgyptio.' 

*  jf^gyptionim  morem  *  quis  ignorat?  Quorum  imbutse  mentes  pra- 
vis  erroribus  quamvls  carni6cinam  ptiiis  subicrist  quam  ibim,  aut 
aspidem,  aut  felem,  aut  caoem,  aul  crocodilum  violent,  quorum  eti- 
amsi  imprudeiites  quidpiam  feceriat.  ptunam  oullam  recusent.'  "He* 
who  baa  voluntarily  killed  a  consecrated  animal  is  punished  with 

■  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  L  ^  xxi^.  %i,  /  Cicero  de  Nki.  Deorura,  Ub.  i.  up. 

*  Id.  ibid.  \\h.  i.  S  Uxuti.  Vol.  i.  p,  0».    xxLi. 
'■  Id.  ibid.  f  ld.TuKului.QunM.lib.T.aui.(tn). 

«  Id.  ibM.  *  Uiorlor.  Sic.  Ulk  i.  f  liiiiii.  Vol.  Li 

*  Sli«*'«  Irareli,  Vol.  It.  p.  SI.  (i.  W. 
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(Icatli :  but  if  any  one  hiis  even  itivoluiitanly  kilted  a  cat  or  ui  ibig, 
it  is  impoMible  for  liim  to  escape  cupitui  punisbmont ;  the  mob  drags 
him  (0  it,  treating  him  with  every  ciuelty,  and  sometimes  without 
wailiofi;  forjtids;Tnentto  he  passed.  Tliis  trealmcnt  inspires  such  terror, 
that  if  any  person  happens  lo  find  one  of  these  animals  dead,  he 
goes  to  a  distance  from  ir,  and  by  his  cries  and  f^roans  indicates 
thai  he  has  found  the  animal  dead.  This  superiUtion  is  to  deeply 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  tho  I^yiyptians,  aud  the  respect  tbey  bear 
these  animals  is  bo  profound,  that  at  the  time  when  their  king  Pto- 
lemy was  not  AS  yet  declared  the  friend  of  the  Roman  people,  when 
they  were  paying  all  posstblo  court  to  irarcllers  from  Italy,  and  their 
fears  made  them  artnd  erery  ground  of  accusation,  and  every  pretext 
for  making  war  on  them  ;  yet  a  Komau  having  killed  a  cat,  the  peo- 
ple rushed  to  his  house,  and  neither  Ibu  tntreaties  of  the  grendees 
whom  the  king  sent  for  the  purpose,  nor  the  terror  of  the  Uoman 
name,  could  prelect  tliis  man  from  punishracril,  although  the  act  had 
been  Involuntary.  I  do  not  relate  this  anecdote  on  Jie  authority 
of  another  ;  for  I  was  an  eye-witness  of  it  during  my  stay  in  EgypL" 

Yet  ■S«xtu8  Empiricus'  asserts  that  it  was  customary  to  sacrifice  a 
cat  to  Horus,  in  the  city  of  Alexandria. 

LXVI.  Oi>  irar^frn]  tVitiout  retcmng  any  barm  from  them. 
SiMne  of  the  editions  and  some  of  the  Mss.  have  irtivaiTtt  {lifrot  oi 
rar/ofreii,  Wesseling  and  Vnlckenaer  approve  this  reading.  Do  the 
cau  then  eat  their  young  ?  if  so,  why  remark  that  they  do  not  t 
Vrtlckenaot  probably  perceived  this  inconsistency;  and  in  another 
work,  of  which  I  have  neglected  to  take  th«  tide,  he  reads,  Ttiyarrtt 
ftirrot  din  iirln^rxu.  The  male  cats  kill  their  little  ones,  without  re- 
cerving  any  harm  from  the  females,  though  these  are  strongly  attached 
to  their  young,  with  such  conning  do  the  males  carry  them  off.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  above  is  the  true  reading. 

6)cfa  wft^yftara]  Amauntt  almost  to  a  prodigy.  It  is  astooishioy 
that  Herodotus  should  ha?e  considered  tliis  a  prodigy.  The  cat  is  a 
timid  animal ;  the  fire  frightens  it :  the  precautions  that  are  taken  to 
save  it  terrify  it  still  more,  and  it  becomes  wild.  It  is  not  therefore 
aitoaishiog  that  it  should  leap  into  the  fire. 

*AireOar[}  &ro  rov  ttvTophftiv'\  Of  a  natural  death.  I  hesitated  for 
some  time  whether  1  should  Lrauslale  this, '  hy  accident,'  or  '  by  a  na- 
tural death  ;'  but  at  length  determined  in  favour  of  the  latter,  on  the 
authority  of  AuluS  Geltius,  who  says, '  aWo^aroc  Oib'arot,  *  (^uasi  na- 


•  Scrt.  Eiiipitic.    PynbOB.  llTpoljrp. 
lib.  iii.  Of.  xtit.  p.  I8S. 


*  Attl.  G«L  Noct.  Attk.  lib.  nil.  csp.  i. 
V(xL  U.  fh  lU. 
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taralis  <tfahilis,  oullSk  cxtriaieci^i  ri  coactui  renit.' Which  the  Lfttins 
'call  *  mori  nuft  morte.'  Not  tbkt  &ro  row  a^ro^irov  tloct  uot  sigajfy 
*  bj  chance,'  as  «re  may  lee  in  llic  following  paisages  of  XenophoD.  * 
Tovrkif  a  fiifTi^tt  at  amdivrtt  huh  rev  avro/ittrov  :  "  I  hftro  for  wit- 
DuBses  thosf!  who  by  cliancc  were  saved."  '  'Avo  rou  avnuiArov  yOJi 
4icorrot  irXot'ov:  "  A  boat  having  ftrrived  yesterday  by  chance."  But 
as  these  terms  '  by  accident,*  '  by  chance,'  would  also  apply  to  a 
death  cniised  involuntarily  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  at  llie  vBVndcr 
in  mcb  case  was  himself  doomed  to  die,  (sec  note  to  \  lxv.)  1  aiu 
latisfied  that  tn  this  jjisee  Herodotus  meant  a  natural  death. 

Svpivtrai  ...riif  ve^aAqv]  Theg  shave  their  head:     Because  the 

[dog  was  consecrated  to  Anubis,  who  was  represented  with  the  bead 

I  of  a  dog.  '  Thus  Virgil  *  and  Ovid  *  call  this  god  *  Ulralor  Anubii ;' 

tnd  Propertius-^  and  Prudentiiis*  '  latrans  Anubis.'     The  Egyptisni 

[paid  greater  honours   bo  the  dog ^  than  to  any  other  animal;  but 

'  Cambyscs  having  caused  the  ux  Apis  to  be  killed,  and  no  other  animal 

[being  found  to  touch  h  but  the  dog,  the  latter  sunk  much  in  their 

[«atin)ation.    He  was,  however,  slill  held  in    great  veneration,  as  we 

■See  by  this  pSAsage  of  Herodotus,  and  by  the  war  which  ttie  inhabi- 

tanta  '  of  CynopoUs  waged  against  thote   of  OxyrinchuSf  who  had 

lulled  a  dog  and  eaten  it. 

LXVil.  Tapi\v<SirTtt\  After  they  have  tmbaimed  them.  <'  When 
one'  of  these  animals  happens  to  die,  it  is  wrapped  in  liocD.  and  after 
the  by-slanders  have  beaten  themselves  on  the  breast,  uttering  doleful 
cries,  it  is  carried  to  the  Tarichsea, '  where  it  is  enibalmed  with  cedria 
and  oiher  substances  which  have  the  vitluc  of  preserving  bodies, 
after  which  it  is  interred  in  the  sacred  monumcnin." 

'Ix»«in-nl]  To  the  iehneumona.  It  is  so  ia  the  Greek.  Hiese  we 
not  bunting  dogs,  as  some  have  supposed.  Hesychius  perfectly  ex- 
plains the  term.  'Ij^v^vrol  oi  rw  I^rcv/iocn  Xcytf^Mt :  "  The  ich- 
neutffi  are  now  called  ichneumons."  It  is  a  kind  of  rai,  the  mortal 
eoemy  of  the  crocodile,  whose  eggs*  it  breaks.  When  the  crocodile 
is  asleep,  this  little  animal  enters  his  throat,  aod  by  calitig  its  way 
into  his  entrails  kills  him. 


i 


*  Xsaopli.  UuL  JloUvn.  Ut>.  i,  cap.  viL 
*  1.  n.  ». 

*  Xcaoph. 'Avjf^nr.lib.  vLc*p.i*.^lh. 
p.  960. 

*  I>i«ior.  Sicitl.  Ub.  i.  k  IxuvU.  Vol.  i. 
p.«. 

*  Virgil.  Jt',tUi\A.  lib.  tiii.  vm.  G98. 

*  C»Ti3,  ftlotainomh.  tib.  u.  »«r«e  81W. 
/  Prop.  Kb.  tii.  £1«|.  si.  «arw  41 ;  (« 

edit.  UlOuLbu*.  ix.  T«tM  41. 

r  PruUetii.  ApoUwM.  tent  lus. 

*  rintucb.  At  Indr  d  (laind^,  ]>.  SOB. 
P. 


*Plutiircl.deIiWeMO»irirfr,n.»B0.B, 

*  Diodor.  Sic.  bb.  i.  ^  ttiiiu.  Vol.  i,' 
p.  01. 

'  Tfce  |iiIm«  whrro  bi»tliM  were  tm- 
iMlnwd.  Tb«  unu  tumours  wne  tapr- 
(Dnaol  10  tbo  fVTcd  saiiiwU  afier  Ibcir 
drath  U  tt  vma.  Ttioylwl  Itieir  p&rUculw 
MDtMlmen^  jS^UUn  calls  them  "  pro|i[« 
who  •  i(ptMlnt«iidcid  tbi;  eiiil.iiliiiioe  of  aiii* 
mall,  and  wen  nkillnl  in  thul  Uf.  IlitI 
Aoinnt.  lib.  x.  cajt.  xii.  Vol.  i.p.StS. 

"  UwdoT.  Sic.  lib.  i.  ^  luxvit.  Vol. 
pp.  W.  'JO. 
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The  ichoeumoa  also  destroys  the  eggs  of  the  asp,  and  fighta  with 
[hat  dan|:erou8  animal.  If  we  may  believe  the  too  credolouB  ^lian,* 
this  kind  of  rai  rolls  iUeU  in  the  mud,  with  wliich  it  rorms  for  ilself  a 
kind  of  armour  impervious  to  *  the  bite  of  the  asp.  The  extremity  of 
its  snout  is  then  the  onty  part  exponed ;  and  this  it  takes  care  to 
cover  by  folding  its  tail  scveml  times  round  it.  If  bitten  in  this  place 
it  dies,  othcrwiso  the  asp  vainly  tries  his  teeth  against  the  mud.  The 
ichneumon  seizes  its  opportunity,  fastens  on  it«  throat,  and  strangles 
it.  The  same  thing  is  montiooed  by  Pliny.*  Diodorus  Siculus,  on 
the  contrary,^  says  it  is  the  cat  that  kitU  the  asp.  But  we  shall  find 
it  as  difficult  to  believe  this,  as  what  JEWaa  with  his  usual  credulity 
asserts  elsewhere.  The  ichneumon,  says  he,  is  both  male  and  female/ 
and  by  a  peculiar  bounty  of  nature  is  bolh  father  and  mother.  These 
animals  fight  together,  and  those  who  are  beaten  serve  as  females  for 
tbe  others:  from  fathers,  which  they  had  been,  (hey  become  mothers, 
and  suffer  the  puns  of  partarition  as  a  punishment  for  their  cowar- 
dice. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  in  Upper  Egypt,  says  Pococke/ 
whether  the  ichneumon  destroys  the  e^gs  of  the  crocodile,  or  whether 
it  enters  his  Uiroai,  and  gnaws  away  his  bowels.  It  is  probable  that 
it  may  destroy  the  c^gs  of  that  animal;  but  f  do  not  think  it  at 
all  so,  that  sliould  enter  into  his  body  without  being  sufTocated. 
There  is  in  Egypt  an  animal  which  is  called  Pharaoh's  rat,  and  which 
in  Europe  passes  for  the  ichneumon;  in  shape  it  is  somewhat  like  the 
ferrut,  but  is  much  larger. 

The  same  traveller  *  saw  in  the  Desert,  on  his  way  to  Suez,  the 
holes  of  an  animal  called  '  Jerdaon,'  which  he  thought  might  have  been 
those  of  the  ichneumon;  but  he  DGglecled  to  ascertain  the  fact: 
ihey  are  found  in  all  pans  of  Egypt. 

Aristoile  also  speaks  of  the  ichneumon,  in  his  History  of  Animals, 
Book  VI.  chap.  wsv.  p.  88J!>.  K.  He  there  says  that  this  animal  has 
asmany  young-oncB  as  ihe  dog,  and  id  Book  ix.  chap.  ri.  p.  927.  D, 
be  observes,  that  when  the  ichneumon  sees  an  anp,  he  does  not  attack 
■1,  till  he  has  called  to  hij  assistance  otliers  of  his  race,  and  has  en- 
cased himself  in  an  armour  of  mud.  M,  Buifon  calls  it  *  mangousle.' 
See  the  notes  of  M.  Camus  on  Aristotle's  History  of  Aoimals,  Vol. 
II.  p.  447.  The  same  learned  man  asaerta  that  the  Egyptians  keep 
them  iu  their  bouses  as  we  do  cats  ;  but  in  this  be  is  certainly  mis* 


*  .£luw.  Nau  Ajumsl.   Hb.  vl.  cap.    p.M 


iSSTiii.  Vd.  I,  p,  MA-  
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IbIwd.    For  If  this  were  to,  how  couM  M.  Maill«t  say,  '  that  he  had 
'«eaa  only  representations  of  them  in  stooc?  and  how  does  it  happen 
that  Dr.  Pococke,  who  irsvelted  long  after  that  Consul,  should  iierer 
have  met  with  one  of  them  ? 

M.  Maillet  observes,  that  from  the  representatioos  of  it  in  stone 
which  he  taw,  it  is  a  specie*  of  wild  pig;,  small,  and  of  very  pretty 
shape. 

'Ef 'Ep/i^tf  rdXii'j  At  Hcrmopolit.    There  were  three  towns  of  this 

name  in  E|;r>'pt>  uf  which  1  speak  in  my  Geographical  Table.    I  think, 

j  .with  Weaseling,  that  IlerodotuH  here  m«ans  that  situate  in  tlie  Thebais, 

from  what  he  says  of  the  mansion  called  Ibeum,  which  was  not  far 

[from  it,  and  which  uppcars  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  ibis  that 

were  buried  there. 

Tof  a  ipvrmit,  iaifaat  vxayiat,  iMt  rovt  Avcovi]  Scars,  itftieh  are  rare 
im  E§^j>t,Bndter>lvet,  Sfc.  '  Ursis,  '  luplt,  vulpibueque  ea  provincia 
non  pat  ilestituta,  ctsi  heec  animalia  non  odmodilm  ibi  sint  coplosn. 
Ursi  ovibus  nostratibus  hand  mnjores  visuntiir,  omnesqiic  colore  fer^ 
atbtfcant,  et  cicurct  nostratibus  facihus  ruddunlur,  mini!iBque  feroces 
sunt.  Lupi  itidetn  et  vulpes  dupio  minores  quam  apud  nos  apparent.* 
Herodotus  only  nays  of  the  wolvrs,  that  ihey  were  scarcely  larger 
than  foxes;  and  that  is  exactly  the  case  :  it  is  therefore  difScuU  lo 
guess  wh&t  can  have  induced  M.  De  Fanw'  to  say,  that  the  mummies 
of  wolves,  in  good  preservation,  show  llial  the  character  of  that 
animal  was  very  different  from  the  account  given  of  it  by  Herodotus. 
Prosper  Alpinus,  who  had  lived  in  E^ypt,  is  a  sufficient  guaruolee 
for  the  accuracy  of  out  hislorien. 

Aristotle  also  says,  ^  that  the  wolves  of  Egypt  are  smaller  than 
those  of  Greece.  Pliny  confirms  his  testimony,*  and  adds  that  they 
ore  timid. 

Tbe  learned  Villoisoo,  whose  merit  is  known  to  all  who  have  any 
acquaiotancc  with  literature,  has  just  communicat^'d  to  me  a  paaiage 
from  n  Voyage  into  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  by  M.  Sonnini,  Vol.  r. 
p.  15.5.  "  It  is  of  the  chaca!,"  says  this  travell^,  "  that  we  niu8t"l 
understand  all  that  writers  have  hitherto  advanced  both  of  the  wolf 
and  of  the  fox  of  Africa  :  for,  allowing  tlial  tlicsc  animals  considera- 
bly resemble  each  other,  w«  may  safely  assert,  that  there  are  neither 
wolves  nor  foxes  in  this  part  of  the  world." 

On  this  I  will  lake  the  liberty  of  making  some  reflections.  1.  If 
we  grant  lo  M.  Sonnini  that  there  arc  neither  wolves  o^c  foxes  to 

•  DMeriprt4W  rtc  I'^ptv.  Vol.  H-  p-     F.gTii(»ti>««  I"  Chiooi», *•*«(.  »n.p.l3i. 
llOt  '  Aritint-  Hi"i-  Aohnal.  lib.  viii.  cftj>. 

•  pKxprr.  Alpin.  llitt.  N«t.  Jt-gjf^,    xiviu.  p.  tH9.  D- 

t;ti.  i(.  n|k  ii.  |i.  133.  '  "Fhn.  Hifi.  Nu.  lib.  yK.  cap.  uiif  < 

r  KM^nr^'lix  Pliilsnephiijnvi    par    In     V*1.  i.  p.  4A0.  lin.  9. 
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Africa,  (a  point  by  oo  means  certain,)  rnsy  we  not  suppose  that 
some  of  these  nnimata  might  enter  Egypt  by  the  isthtnun  of  Saea; 
but  that,  slopped  by  the  mountain  which  lies  towards  the  weal,  thcj 
could  not  penetrate  into  the  rest  of  A/rica? 

2.  Herodolua,  who  was  vn  Asiatic,  ought  to  have  been  ucquainted 
with  the  chacal,  an  anitnul  comition  throughout  Asix  Minor,  and 
wliichis  probAbly  the  same  that  he  designates  by  the  name  of'  thot,' 
(Book  IV.  ^  cxcii.)  The  wolf  coiild  not  have  been  less  famiUHr  to 
him.  Il' then  he  knew  boib  tliesc  animals,  which  wc  can  scarcely 
doubt,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  have  been  so  far  miftlaken  as  to 
bate  confounded  the  chucal  with  th«  wolf. 

3.  Both  Aristotle  and  Pliny  conlirm  ihe  fact  reported  by  Herodo- 
tus. If  we  quMtion  (he  leslimony  of  the  latier  on  the  score  of  bis 
frequent  ioaccuracics,  we  cannot  reject  that  of  the  Greek  pbiloi 
lopher.  In  his  time,  Egypt  was  as  well  known  to  the  Greeks  u 
GnMG  itself;  and  be  could  ilicrefijre.  without  much  trouble,  obtain 
iDfonnation  respecting  the  animals  of  that  country.  Tbcpuitis  betook 
to  perfect  his  History  of  AnimttU  is  matter  of  notoriety,  snd  we  can 
therefore  scarcely  suppose  that  he  should  huve  nee^lectcd  those  peculiar 
to  Egrpt :  the  best  infomied  of  the  moderns  have  borne  testimony  to 
the  accuracy  of  hia  observations;  1  may  cite  tlie  tlluslrious  Butfoa, 
tad  the  learned  translator  of  the  History  of  Aniniali,  M.  Camus. 

4.  Prosper  Alpinus,  u  learned  uaturalist,  who  resided  for  a  cod- 
siderabli:  lime  in  Egypt,  alxu  aHirms,  that  there  are  wolres  in  that 
country :  he  adds,  that  there  are  lew,  and  that  they  are  ot  a  smallur 
ain  iban  those  of  Europe :  and  this  exactly  coincides  with  the  ac- 
count  of  Herodotus  and  of  AriMotle. 

When  the  testimony  of  nn  ancient  writer,  ao  well  informed  as  He-f 
rodotua,  is  supported  by  the  eridence  of  Aristotle  and  of  Plinjr,  and 
by  thai  of  a  modern  so  enlightened  as  Prosper  .Alpinus,  it  seems  tu 
me  thai  persons  who  have  never  *i»iied  the  places  in  question  can 
■carcety  heaitnte  between  ihe  opinions  of  writers  of  so  much  weight 
and  those  of  M.  Sonnini. 

Tom  \wcow]  The  wolvta,  S^.  *'  Wolves  "  were  honoured  in  Egypt, 
because  they  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  do^ ;  and 
because  formerly,  a«  ihe  Egyptians  say,  Isis  with  ber  sou  Orus  being' 
on  the  point  of  encountering  Typhon,  Osiris  caroe  from  the  infernal 
regions  to  iheir  succour,  under  the  form  of  a  wolf.  Others  tay,  that 
the  Ethio{Hans  having  undertaken  au  expedition  against  Egypt,  were 
put  to  flight  by  a  rast  multitude  of  wolves,  aud  that  this  circumstance 
gave  to  the  oocae  in  whioli  it  occurred  the  name  of  LycopolLs." 


■  Eauebii  Pi«[M>ist.  CTsngrl.  Uk  il.  ^  i.  p.  M.  B,  C. 
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LXVIH.  Tovt  yctfifpiMTarovt  fiHyat  rivatpat  ia^iti  oiHy]  ^WriMg 
tkt  Jour  mv»i  srorre  mvtitht  oj  winter  he  taktt  no /cod.  *'  Uerodo> 
UiB'saya,  that  the  crocodiles  cat  oothbg  during  four  moDlhs  in 
vinter;  and  Pliny,  *  that  they  lie  bid  in  caven  during  thiB  season: 
bul  1  sdw  them  in  great  abundance  duriug  the  whole  month  of 
January  1  and  wu  aGSured  that  they  never  go  further  than  30  or  40 
pacvs  from  the  mer,  and  that  they  venture  so  far  only  by  night; 
though  it  is  probable  that  in  winter  ihcy  are  mostly  out  of  water  by 
day,  to  BUn  themMlTei,  as  I  observed,  and  that  they  keep  in  the  water 
by  day  in  summer,  when  the  sitn  is  hot." 

Gtpfiortpof  yap  in  if^*  r*^  vtuip]  Its  water*  are  vxnmer.  The  water 
wbich  has  become  healed  during  the  day-time  retains  the  beat 
during  the  night,  and  ii  then  warmer  than  the  air.  This  is  an  atcer- 
tained  fact,  which  Gronovius  would  have  done  as  well  not  to  have 
oontradictfd. 

'EtmnalZeaa  «^x">*]  Stventfcn  eubils.  The  cubit  being  1  foot 
>5  incheSf  the  17  cnbitB  make  'i4  feet  1  inch.  Bat  aa  there  were 
cubits  of  1  foot  S  inches  5  lines,  the  17  cubits  of  Ibat  capacity  woold 
gire  23  feet  II  inches  1  line. 

£linn  relates,'  that  during  the  reign  of  Psammetichus  a  crocodile 
of  the  length  of  25  cnbits  was  seen,  that  is  to  say,  more  than  35  feet; 
and  under  Amasis,  another  of  more  than  26  cubits,  that  is  lo  say, 
mora  than  36  feet.  Mr.  Norden  has  seen  them'  of  30,  and  even 
AO  feet  in  length. 

"Ex«»  hi  wyfloV/iwe  ftiv  ioj  .  .  .  koi  xuvXtoJowut]  He  hat  ejfet  like  a 
pig  and  projecting  teeth.  M.  Camus  remarks,  in  the  second  volume 
of  Ilia  translation  of  Aristotle's  Histoiy  of  Animals,  p.  262.  that  it 
may  be  more  justly  observed,  that  its  eyes  are  like  those  of  the  cat  *, 
and  be  adds,  that  the  eyes  of  th«  one  which  he  saw  at  Paris  were 
green  like  a  cat's. 

As  to  the  projecting  teeth,  (*  dents  naillantes,*)  the  Oreck  expres- 
sion is  yawKiobotrat,  which  I  h^id  at  first  translated,  with  M.  Bcllaoger, 
'  tevtl)  in  the  fonn  of  a  saw  ;'  and  I  rallied  greatly  upon  Pliny's  ex- 
prefision,*  '  pcctinatim  stipante  se  denlium  eerie,'  and  on  the  anato- 
mical description  of  a  crocodile-'  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
wherein  no  mention  is  made  of  projecting  leelh,  or  teeth  pointing 
outwards.  But  after  comparing  a  great  number  of  authors  who  have 
mentioned  the  '  chauliodontes,'  it  appeared  that  they  all  understood 


*  PocDcke'i  DoKiiplion  I'f  ib«  E*M, 
Voi.  I.  p.  OT3. 

*  Plia.   HmI.  Nkt.  lib.  vm.  etp,  zxv. 
Vol.  i.  ^.  4S8.  Iln.  IS. 

'  jKbaa.  Nat.AaiiB«l,  lib.  z*ii.  cap.  vi. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  MS. 


'  Trarcli  in  Egypt  Mai  in  Kubis,  Vol. 
ii.  !>■  43> 

'  Plin.  IIm(.   Nat.   tili.   riii.   cap.   xx*. 
VoLi.  p.43a.  lin.  IJ, 

/  Mfn-  dc  I'AcKd.  dn  &cirnu%  ub. 
iji.  pitt.  iii.  p.  IM. 
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by  this  term  '  dents  stuUanlef,'  teeth  which  poiat  outwardi.  Joha 
tlic  Deacon  explains   this  very  deafly:'  j^avX ruSat-ra  fiif   \iyorroit 

iKifat  tai  o  jfa'P"*'  "  J'he  name  of  cliauliodorttefi  is  giten  to  nil 
anunols  whose  iceth  project  froin  their  mouths,  such  as  the  elephant, 
the  pig,  Ace."  AdcI  if  any  doubt  remained,  Diodorus  Sicnlus  com- 
pletely removes  it.  "  Tiie  crocodile,"  says  he,*  "  has  many  teeth  in 
each  jaw,  two  cf  which  are  chauliodontei,  and  much  lar^r  than 
the  others."  Had  he  understood  by  this  word  teeth  ia  the  form  of  a 
taw,  he  would  not  have  remarked  that  it  hud  but  iwo  such,  as  it  w 
the  case  with  theui  all. 

FXwffvai-  ouK  Ifvin]  ffhich  ba»  no  ititgve,  Aristotle*  thought,  as 
well  as  Ilerotloius,  that  the  crocodile  had  no  tongue.  This  animal' 
has  a  fleshy  lubstance  resembling  ft  tongue,  adhering  alt  along  to 
the  tower  jaw,  and  which  may  serve  him  to  turn  over  his  food  ia 
his  mouth.  But  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  furnish  a 
more  eiact  description.'  "  The  tongue  was  three  inches  long,  and 
abuut  five  lines  io  brvadlh  towards  the  middle,  which  must  he  under- 
stood to  include  both  the  flesh  and  the  muscles  uf  the  tongue  only,  for 
the  akin  which  envelopes  ihcm  is  much  larger,  extending  to  the  lower 
jaw,  to  the  lower  edge  of  which  it  is  attached.  This  membrane, 
coQStituting  the  most  considerable  portion  of  ihe  tongtsc  in  ihoH 
animals  which  do  not  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  or  oC 
turning  over  the  food  which  they  musticale,  but  which,  like  the 
crocodiles,  Rshes,  and  serpents,  use  it  only  for  tasting  their  food,  was 
pierced  with  a  number  of  little  holes,  which  are  the  mouths  of  coo- 
duits  issuing  from  the  glands  with  which  the  upper  part  of  the  tongue 
ia  furnished."  M.  Camus/ proved  the  truth  of  what  both  Herodotus 
and  Ariatotlo  have  said  of  the  tongue  of  the  crocodile,  on  one  of  tI)os« 
animals  which  was  at  Paris  in  the  year  1772. 

Oi^f  r^v  Kurhi  tifitt  y^'dfloi-]  Ite  doet  not  WMW  (A*  lower  jam. 
Aristotle  also  suys,  that'  the  lower  jnw  of  the  crocodile  is  immove- 
able. But  though  the  authority  of  this  learned  naturalist  ia  of  groat 
weight,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  it  is  only  Ihc  lower  jaw  of  tb* 
crocodile  that  is  moveable.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  obsenntlioos 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  those  of  Dr.  Grew,  cited  by  Ray,  Klein, 
and  BuffoD.  Sec  the  Hiaiory  of  Animals,  translated  by  M.  Camniy 
Vol.  It.  p.  2G4. 


■  Job.  DiMHHi.  ScboUi  in  ScsL  Hcslodi, 
*en.SOI.(ol.  183. 

•  Diodot.Bic.  Ub.  1.  ^  xxxT.  VoLi.  p. 

'  Aibtot.  Hut.  Aaisul.  Ub.  ii.  cap.  x. 
p.  T84.E. 
'  A  DcKnp\\m  at  iht  t*n,hj  &kh. 


Poc<Kkc.  Vol.i.  n.  201. 

'  M^m.  dc   I'Ac&d.  dea  Scinncca,  tarn. 
iii.  ptn.  (ii.  p.  7>. 

/  Hbc  lief  Aiiiinaaxil'.\h*lale,  tndiuU 
par  U .  Cabu*,  torn.  ti.  p.  Uta. 

r  AridoL  Aa  Partibu*  Aniioal.  Jib,  ii. 
cap.  xTii.  p.  M7.  K. 
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'Aiifit*-'^''}  TA*tt  U  ii  impenetrable.     For  this  reason,  *  thoM  Mio 

pursue  ihcm  always  Bira  at  their  bellies,  where  the  skin  is  tender 

ant]  not  lumetl  with  scales  like  the  back.  1  sliall  quote  the  description 

or  the  Academy  of  Scivnces.     "  Tbe  whole  bndy,  *  with  the  excepliou 

of  the  head,  was  covered  with  scales  ....  These  ecales  were  of  three 

sorts ;  those  which  covered  the  sides,  the  slioulders,  tbe  le^,  and 

the  greater  part  of  the  neck,  were  nearly  round,  of  different  sIem,  and 

irregularly  placed :  all  the  others  wpre  more  regular  both  in  furm 

and  collocatiun.     They  were  of  two  sorts.     Those  which  covered  the 

back,  thfi  middle  of  the  neck,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  tail,  were  not 

•eparaled  from  each  olhrr,  but  crossed  tlie  body  from  one  nide  to  the 

other  like  bands,  and  on  these  bands  were  grooves  or  indentures 

marking  them  otit  into  scales,  not  placed  alternately  like  tiles,  but 

'•trai^ht  behind  each  other;   the  grooves  which  formed  the  scales 

I  making  direct  lines  from  one  exlromily  of  the  animal  to  the  other,  as 

<ti)e  bands  formed  cross  lin«B  at  right  angles  with  tliem.    The  separa- 

*tion  of  the  bands  was  much  more  distinctly  risible  than  that  of  the 

»«cfttes,  the  latter  bcingdi*idcd  only  by  the  grooves,  whilst  the  spaces 

Btwccn  the  former  were  covered  only  with  sl^in;  the  scales  being 

I 'placed  side  by  stde  like  the  stones  of  a  paveinenl,  and  not  one  over 

|.tbe  other  like  tiles.  ...  To  pierce  the  crocodile,  he  must  be  struck 

[fcrpcndicuLarly  between  the  bands,  where  \\v  iit  only  protected  by  skin, 

Mor  the  bands  ihemselvfs   are   impenetrable;   their  substance,  appa- 

itly  of  a  nature  between  bone  and  cartilage,  posiessing  a  hordnGss 

^ivliich  surpasses  that  of  the  hardest  bones,  and  a  flexibility  which, 

like  gristle,  secures  them  from  breaking 

The  scales  which  protected  tbe  belly,  tlie  undemiost  part  of 
ti),  the  under  pari  of  the  neck  and  jaw,  the  lower  part  of  the  lege 
id  paws,  were  Bexiblc  and  penetrable.  Like  those  of  the  back, 
cj  were  rangerl  in  the  form  of  stones  in  a  pavement,  and 
[jiol  one  upon  aaoiher;  but  ihey  did  not  form  bands  like  those  abore, 
bWing  separated  from  eat-b  other,  and  joined  only  hy  strong  ligaments. 
[Their  shape  was  stjuaLce,  and  their  substance  was  uot  impenetrable 
lite  those  of  thu  back." 

'Oivhepi:ivTaTw\  lU  lighl  it  terg  piercing.  "  I  found  •  by  ex- 
erience  that  the  crocodiles  are  very  (|uick-sighted ;  for,  making  a 
circuit  lo  come  directly  behind  them  to  ahoot  at  them,  ]  olwars 
observed  thai  they  began  lo  move  gently  iuio  the  water,  us  soon  as 
1  came  in  sight  of  tliein." 


*  A  bachpiiuii  Af  lUe  £mI,  by  Rklu    lii.  put,  ui.  p.  IGS.  _ 

■bcockft.  Vol.  i,  J..  M».  •  Pu(odMt'»  Ucacnpcioa  of  t)w  £u«, 

»  M^iu.  it*  I'Acad.  in  ScimcM,  torn.     Vol.  i.  ji.  JOJ. 
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Aristotle*  observes,  as  well  as  Herodotus,  that  out  of  the  water 
The  crocodile's  sight  ia  rery  [liercin^;  be  doe^  not  proceed  to  »taia 
that  it  cannot  see  in  the  water,  but  thut  its  sight  is  very  bad  there. 
BXtniMt  h"  if  Tf  Hart  ^niiKui. 

'O  a  rpo)(}\u'\  The  tn}(hilu$-  Marmol*  sffirms  lltat  it  is  a  white 
bird,  about  the  size  of  a  thrush.  The  ^eater  purl  of  the  translator* 
render  this  word  by  *  wreu' ;  but  that  bird  baunta  decayed  buildiagis, 
old  walls,  hedges,  dec;  whereas  the  trochilos  '  delights  in  the  borders 
of  marshes,  lakes,  and  riven. 

H.Camus  thinks' that  it  it  a  species  of  wren,  and  leans  to  the 
opinion  of  8iilernc,  who  believes  it  to  be  the  cocnra.  Father  Sicard, 
a  pioua  and  learned  Jesuit  missionary,  iofoims  us  *  that  it  ia  the  aag- 
ta^,  a  kind  of  bird  wich  which  I  am  wholly  unacqii aimed. 

Qiihif  mVrrat]  That  he  doet  him  no  harm.  M.  Blaochard  thinks^ 
"  that  Ibe  retreat  of  the  irochilus  would  be  by  do  means  secure,  if 
nature  had  not  given  to  iu  feathers,  especially  those  of  its  biick  and 
the  extremities  of  its  wings,  n  rouf;hne&9  which  would  pierce  the 
(coder  parts  of  the  throat  of  the  crocodile,  if  he  attempted  to  close 
iu"  He  cites  in  the  margin,  Pliny,  Book  viii.  aod  Aristotle.  HisL 
Animal,  lib.  ix.  cap.  vi. 

Pliny  speak*  of  tlie  trochilus.  Book  vjii.  chap,  xxv.,iiind  Aristotle 
io  his  History  of  Aoimil*,  Book.  tx.  chap.  vi.  p.  927,  E;  but  the 
paxliculsrs  which  M.  Blunch-jrd  cites  from  these  two  authors  do  not 
bear  upon  the  present  question.  But  see  what  M.  Camus  says  in  bia 
translation  of  Aristotle's  History  of  Aaimals,  Vol.  ri.  p.  732. 

LXfX.  lloki/tiovt  rtptixov*i]  Make  tear  on  them.  The  iobabitaats 
of  Tentyra  detested  crocodiles.  They  pursued  tliem  on  all  sides 
for  ihc  purpose  of  destroying  them.  6<yfne  believed  '  that  they  pos- 
aeased  ihe  same  natural  power  against  crocodiles  that  the  Psylli  in 
Cyrunaica  had  against  serpent*.  They  plunged  boldly  into  ihe  river, 
and  even  crossed  it  vithoui  receiving  any  damage  from  them,  though 
DO  Other  person  dared  to  do  so.  Crocodiles  were  transported  to 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  being  exhibited  to  the  people,  and  some  of 
theTcniyritm  accompanied  them.  A  reservoir  was  prepaied,  on  ooe 
side  of  which  was  placed  a  machine,  so  contrived  as  to  expose  them 
to  the  heat  of  the  son  on  coming  oat  of  the  water.  The  Tentyijts 
«eot  into  Uie  water  aud  dragged  the  crocodiles  on  to  ibis  machine 


•  AiuUM.  HisL  Anunal.  lib.  U.  cap.  x. 
p>  T».  A. 

*  In  bk  Africa.  Vvl.iii.  of  AUueson'* 
Iraaslitioa  'Ma  Fnnck. 
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witii  a  net,  where  tbev  vote  exposed  to  the  people;   and  they  a? 
inrds  drew  tliem  into  tlie  water  14^1111. 

Seneca*  appears  to  doubt,  and  with  reason,  LhU  aatural  power  of 
th«  Tentytile  against  the  crucodtlct;  juatl;  attributing-  all  their 
■dvaiklageft  over  them  to  their  boldness  and  contempt  for  the  anjfnal. 
Animals  usually  fly  from  those  who  are  bold  enough  to  resist  them, 
and  are  goncrally  bold  against  those  wliu  appear  to  fear  thera.  He 
goes  on  to  observe,  that  this  peculiarity  of  subjecting  the  crocodiles 
was  so  little  attributable  to  any  natural  advantage,  that  those  of  the 
'  Tentyritat  who  lost  their  presence  of  mind  in  the  purtuil,  for  Uie  most 
part  perished. 

Another  trail  of  the  boldnets  of  the  Tentyrilre  it  furnished  by 

'Pliny,  who  relates,'  thai  when  they  perceive  the  crocodiles  in  the 

'  water  they  swim  towards  them,  jump  on  their  backs,  ns  on  to  a  horse, 

ithrusi  a  thick  stick  into  their  mouths,  and  by  that  means  keep  thecn 

l<fpen,  and  iheir  heads  bent  backwards  in  the  position  to  bile ;   then, 

Itfeizing;  both  ends  of  the  slick,  they  use  it  as  a  bridle,  to  direct  their 

I  prisoners  to  the  abort .     Sometimes  thoy  frighten  them  with  their 

Toices  only,  and  force  them  to  give  up  the  bodies  they  have  recently 

devoured,  tliat  ibey  may  receive  sepulture.    The  island  of  the  Ten- 

Qrritse  is  the  only  one  which  the  crocodiles  dare  not  approach. 

Ar£iSay/j^*of  e^fo*  xcipti^dfa]  ytnd  whom  thrt/  tutor  so  far  a*  to 
\0uffer  themteieet  to  be  touched.  It  appears  that  thiit,  however,  is  a 
jpariicolar  species  of  crocodile.'  In  the  Arsinoite  noine  great  hotioors 
are  rendered  to  the  crocodile;  it  is  held  sacred,  and  a  portion  of 
I  the  lake  is  set  apart  for  its  use.  It  is  tamed  by  ilic  priests.  They 
)  call  it '  sonchis.'  The  sonchis,  says  Damascius  in  his  Life  of  Isidorus, 
I  is  a  iiiecies  of  crocodile.  The  name  of '  champsuic,'  which  Herodo* 
I  tU9  ^ives  it  in  this  paragraph,  is  no  doubt  the  generic  terra. 

'A^T^fiara]  Ear-ringt.  TTiis  would  lend  one  to  suppose  that  the 
r crocodile  has  external  ears;  but  those  which  the  Sultan'  sent  to 
Louis  XIV.,  and  which  were  dissected  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
hud  none.  The  openingn  of  the  cars  were  found  above  its  eyes,  but 
coijcealed  and  covered  with  skin,  which  closed  over  Ihcm  exactly  in 
the  manner  of  eye-lids.  When  the  animal  was  alive  and  out  of  the 
Vftler,  these  lids  probably  opened;  ai  all  events,  it  must  have  been 
to  these  membranes  chat  ihe  ear-rin^s  were  atlocherl. 

AiOtva  xyra]  Or  oj artificial Mtones.     The  Greek  signiliLS,  works  in 
lit^ueQed  stone.      Was  it  glass,  enamel,  or  some  imitative  precious 


•  8«aec.  Nbi.  Qnnt.  lib.  tv.  cap.  li.  '  Sirab.  \iV.  irii.  p.  1165.  D. 

Vol.  ii.  p.  751.  '  iitm.  At  I'Aru.  ikt  Scieucea,  torn. 

*  Plin.  Htet.  N*lui.  tib.  vO.  cip..  xm.  Jii.  p«rt.  iii.  pp.  ItU.  16Q. 
VBl.i.p.«5.  r      .         rr 
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stOD«?  this  it  would  be  diEBcull  to  decide.  Glaia  it  very  anciestt 
bat  ilB  ori^n  is  not  known. 

Xtrla  ,. .  ifnta]  li'ith  the  JU*h  of  the  vtctiM.  I  cannot  persaide 
myielf  that  tbii  is  to  be  understood  of  a  form  of  wocsbip  oflered  to  tb« 
crocodiles,  and  that  victims  were  sacrificed  to  Ibem;  I  ara  rather  in- 
clined to  believe  that  it  refers  lo  the  custom  of  the  Ombitw,  who 
gave  to  the  crocodiles  the  heads  ofvictimi.    See  ^  -xxxix.  note. 

X(i/ii^at]  Champia.  The  Copts'  translate  the  word  crocodile  in  the 
Old  TL-atament  by  Amsah,  and  in  a  Grsico-Coplic  Glu^sary  in  tha 
Royal  Library  il  is  called,  with  the  niascuLine  article,  P-amsah.  The 
modern  Egypiitins  ^ive  it  the  name  of  Timsah,  aa  Pococke  inforias 
us. '  These  do  not  differ  so  widely  from  *  champsa,'  but  that  we 
may  ailribute  the  variation  lo  the  copyisis. 

LXX.  Nwrck'  imt]  A  piece  of  pork.  The  Greek  has,  '  a  part  of  the 
back  of  a  pig.'  M.  Blanchard  Bays*  that  it  is  '  a  ham,'  and  in  the 
marifiQ  citas  HcrcKlutus.  Tbu  rest  of  his  dissertalion  is  marked  bjr 
the  same  elegance  and  accuracy. 

Zwf  vtitYJ  Ue  would  hare  mHeft  troubU.  In  note  I .  «a  ^  L:tix.  (p. 
367.)  I  have  related  a  different  manner  of  taking;  the  crocodile,  which 
we  find  in  Pliny;  I  now  give  another  from  Pococke,  which  seeiUE  to 
partake  of  both  methods.'  "They  make  some  animal  cry  ata  distance 
from  the  river,  and  when  tlie  crocodile  comes  oai,  they  thrust  a  spear, 
to  which  a  rope  is  tied,  into  his  body ;  they  then  let  him  go  into 
the  water  to  spend  himself,  and  aftfitwards  drawing  him  out,  run 
a  slick  into  hi*  mouth,  and  leapiu);  on  his  back,  tis  his  jaws  to- 
gether." 

The  inhabitants  of  Apollonopolis, '  who  form  part  of  the  Tenlyrilee, 
take  them  willi  nets,  hang  them  up,  beat  them  with  rods,  regardless 
of  their  tears  and  groans,  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  eat  them, 

LXXI.  Ovfth*'  tTvov]  The  tail...  of  the  horu.  Aristotle^  says, 
the  tail  of  the  hog;  Achillas  Tatius,'  the  tail  short  and  without 
hairs.  This  description  agrees  better  with  the  accounts  ofoMtdeni 
traveller!!  than  that  of  Herodotus. 

Many  remarks  might  be  made  on  the  hippopolamus,  and  on  the 
descripitons  of  it  given  by  Herodotus  and  Aristoile ;  but  Scboeider 
having  so  fully  entered  intn  all  these  particulan  ia  his  critical 
history  of  the  animal,  I  shall  refer  the  reader  to  that  excellent  woi)i, 


•  I^tli.  JEcjpt.  hb.  <r.  CAp.  ii.  p.  7D. 

•  Poci>ck>'irOcM:ripdpii  ot  (be  Etui, 
V«l.  i.  p.  jei. 

•  yiim.  <lc  I- Acad,  dea  fiellM  Uim«. 
lOtn..  iz.  p.  S6. 

'  Focockc't  Detutptkiv,  Vol.  i.  p.  SOS. 


•  AJiu.  de  Kst.  AnessJ.  lib.  x.  cap. 
ui.  p.  SKT. 

/  Ariatot.  Ilirt.  Animal,  lib.  U.  c*p.vU. 
p.  TM.  D. 

f'AcliiU.  Tst.  ik  AmvriUis  LuMlpfk 
lib.  it.  p.  m. 
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wbich  rollawfi  'Petri  Artedi  Synonymia  piscium.  &c.'  p.  347.  ot  ie^. 
Lipsiee,  1789.  4to. 

no(<«ffea(  AKivTto  it  ahrov]  Tfiry  maktjavtlins  of  it.  These  javeliaa 

rcrc  furniihcd  with  iron  poinbt.     See  Stephens's  ThcBaurits,  under 

word  Sfiirroi.    The  Abyuini&os  at  this  day  make  bucklers  with 

ihe  skin  of  this  nnimal.     '  Dnntur  qui*  venatione  hippopoiamorum 

M  auttentant  et  carnc  vcsciintur.     Coriuin  aittem  crassiseimum  ad 

I  twios  ususj  in  prlmii  ad  scuta,  adhibent.' 

liXXII.  Atnihvriy]  Lr^idotta.  The  word  gigDiftes  scaled,  and  a 
}arltcu1ar  kind  of  fish  ;  but  what  kind  of  fish,  I  know  not.  Liiinieuti 
thinks  that  it  is  the  red  carp  of  ihe  Nile,  '  cyprinus  rubcscans  Nilo- 
trcui.''  But  I  know  not  what  rcasonts  have  led  tlic  learned  naturalist 
to  this  decision.  I  doubt  ver^'  much  whether  they  were  snbstantrsl 
ones,  for  none  of  tlie  ancient  iiutliors  wbo  have  spoken  of  the  leprdo- 
tas  hare  ^iven  a  description  of  it.  All  ihat  is  known  of  it  it,  as  ils 
name  conrey*,  that  it  has  scales.  Fatlier  Sicar<l,  in  his  Memoirs 
of  the  Levantine  Missions,  asserts,  that  it  is  the  fish  known  at  Cairo 
by  the  name  of  '  bunni,'  which  weigh*  from  20  to  30  pounds  ;  but  the 
Tcmark  1  have  made  upua  tbe  opinioo  of  Lianicus  will  as  justly 
I 'apply  to  that  of  the  learned  JesuH. 

M.  Maillel  says,'  that  at  Cniro  there  is  a  species  of  Rsli  called 
'  boulti,"  which  greatly  resembles  the  carp.  Is  this  the  '  bunni '  of 
'Father  Sicard?  If  so,  it  cannot  be  the  same  thnt  Herodotus  caifs 
JepidotHs,  becauRC,  according  to  Maerisi,  it  was  not  always  known  in 

Strabo  informs  u»,  ^  as  well  as  Herodotus,  that  this  Bsh  was 
■lionotired  by  all  the  Egyptians  :  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  so 
at  the  town  of  the  same  name,  a»  the  oxyrynclius  was  at  Oxyryn- 
chus.*  Father  Sieard  calls  it '  quechout.'  He  says  lhat  this  fish  it 
•of  the  sire  of  the  shad,  (' I'alose,')  and  lhat  ils  snout  is  yery  pointed.  If 
this  fish  be  the  only  one  in  the  Nile  bearing  the  same  charRCtcristies, 
the  learned  Jesuit  is  probably  right. 

What  induces  mc  to  believe  that  the  honours  rendered  to  these 
two  kinds  offish  were  confined  to  the  towns  that  bore  their  names 
j?,  that  we  learn  from  Plutarch^  lhat  the  Egyptians  held  the  lepi- 
dolns,  the  oxyrynchus,  and  the  phagrns  in  aversion,  because  these 
fish  had  devoured  the  generative  oi^an  of  Osiris,  which  Typhon  had 
thrown  into  the  Nile.  We  arc  informed  moreover  by  the  same  au- 
thor,' ihnt  the  inhabitants  of  Cynopolis.  without  any  scruple,  ate  Uis 


*  Ludolf.  Ilial.  il'.lhjiip.  lik  i.  np.  Ji. 
-     •  Linnvi  Sy«t.  N«.  V«l.  i.  p.  S». 

'  DvKXijiiion  A%  r£uri>t<.  Vi>l.  it.  p. 
119. 


*  Stn.h.Wt.  itH.  p.  HOT.  fl. 

*  Id.  iH.Lp.  IIGG.  C,  1167.  A. 

'  PluiJtTrti.<9«l«ii|«eiOrirido,p.Jt63. 

*  Id.  ibiil.  |>.  380.  B. 
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«icyrynchus,  and  that  the  Oxyryncliiies  ate  dogt,  wbicb  iu  i'liay's  time 
occasioned  a  verr  sctive  war  between  ihc  two  cities. 

Tif  ey\tXvy]  The  eel.  Aiilipliaiics,*  in  lii«  Lycoa,  ridicuUt  th« 
Egyptians  on  their  wonbip.  "  The  Egyplinnji,"  say*  he,  "  so  wise 
io  Dthvr  things,  are  iitill  more  »o  in  regarding  the  eel  as  the  equal  of 
the  gods.  It  in  of  more  consequence  iban  they  are.  Our  prayers 
suffice  to  obtaia  from  the  gods  vhal  ve  require  af  them ;  but  we 
most  spend  a  dozen  drachmas  to  get  a.  soiell  only  at  the  eels,  so 
peifvclly  holy  is  that  animal." 

A  few  lines  lower  down,  Anaxandridvs,  in  his  coiuudy  eutitled  The 
Cities,  addressing  himself  Io  the  Egyptians,  says  to  ihem:  "  Yoa 
adore  the  ox,  I  sacrifice  him  to  the  gods;  you  took  on  the  eel  as  • 
powerful  divinity,  and  I  as  an  exquisite  diah." 

Antiphanes,  and  the  other  Greek  authors  who  thus  made  merry  at  lli« 
expense  of  the  Egyptian  warship,  were  probably  nolaware  of  the  rea- 
sons which  had  iniJiiced  that  people  to  interdict  the  use  of  the  eel  for 
food.  1  he  Ihih  of  this  aud  of  some  other  6sli  hitving  a  tendency  lo 
thicken  the  blood  aud  diminish  perspiration,  brings  on  those  diseases 
(hat  resemble  elephsnliasi*.  The  priests  forbade  the  people  tu  eat  them, 
and,  in  order  to  secure  obedience,  caused  tlicm  to  he  held  sacred. 
.4  XL,  De  Pauw  *  pretends  that  the  Oieeks  were  in  error  in  reckoiting 
tlie  eel  amongst  the  consecrated  Gsli.  Bui  I  am  perpetually  com- 
pelled to  call  on  this  writer  fur  hi^  pit>ors. 

XuraXWvtcBi]  The  cravant.  This  bird  in  shape  greatly  reacmbles 
the  ^oose  ;  but  it  possesses  all  the  address  and  cunning  of  the  fox. 
Belofl  calls  it,  '  oie  nonnctie.'  The  Greek  word  is  '  chenalopex,' 
fox-goose. 

LXXJII.  E;  wa(i,ifio<ot]  ff  it  tv*embtf*.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
(he  phosnix  was  not  believed  to  spring  up  again  from  its  own  ashes. 
Tliis  opinion  was  of  later  date.  Suidas,  under  the  word  «<pii-(f,  asserts, 
ituit  when  that  bird  has  burned  itself,  a  worm  breeds  from  the  aehei, 
wbicfa  afterwards  changes  to  a  phcenix. 

The  fathers  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  church  gave  credit  to  this 
fable,  and  even  cited  it  as  a  substantial  proof  of  the  resurrection, 
which  it  was  impossible  to  rejecL  St.  Clement  of  Rome,*  aftei 
)iavtn^  related  the  fahlc  of  the  phobnlx,  cUap.  xxxr.  thus  continues! 
'*  We  consider  it  a  miracle  that  the  Creator  of  the  universe  should 
raise  up  those  who  liuve  reUgiously  seived  him  in  the  faith,  when  he 
gives  US  in  ubiid  proofs  of  the  m)igniiic«i)Cc  of  hit  promises.  He  in- 
deed says  somewhere  :  Thou  wilt  raise  me  up,  and  I  wilt  praise  tliee; 

«  AUmm.  Dsl]ing»ov)i.  ^-  *>'•  tap<  >au-     CC3P<^""  '^  le*  Cliioeit,  (  fU.  p.  J  Si. 
fi.  KW.  B.  r.  <  CIrm.  Kooi.  Kjiist.  mI  CanBtb.  a^ 

■*  BeduRhM  Ililbiofliuiiw^  lur   lei    zsvi.  p.  IXI. 
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I  have  slept,  And  am  awake  agfain,  because  thou  art  with  me.    Job 
also  says,  Thou  flhall  raise  tip  agnin  this  tleth  which  has  suffered  so 
'many  pains." 

I  coald  very  easily  bring  together  passages  from  the  fathers,  who 
kit  say  the  sarn«  ihing;  but  as  thnt  would  hr  npeiUrssly  swelling  th« 
'irorlc,  I  shall  content  mysctr  wilh  the  following  from  St.  Ambrose: 
•  Avis  •  ia  regione  Arabiw,  cni  nomen  est  phoenix,  ledivivo  sun  car- 
'^is  huiTiore  reparabitis,  cnni  roovLuafucrit  levivisch.  Solos  nou  cre- 
dimus  resuscitari?  Atqui  hoc  relatione  crebrft,  et  BCTiptatarttni 
liiictoritale  credittius.'  Tlie  same  father  says  in  another  place : 
'  •  Phanix  atis  •  in  Arabia  locis  pcrhlbelur.  Sic. ...:.,.  Docaat  igilur 
Bob  h(Bc  avis  exemplo  sui  fcsnrrectionem  crcdcrc.* 

Bui  not  content  with  diicovering  in  the  phcpnix  proofs  of  the  resar- 
tection,  he  is  also  brought  forward  in  testimony  of  the  incarna- 
tion.* '  Quid  mirtnn  vidotur,  si  virgo  conecperit,  cum  OrieatJa  avem, 
t]uam  phoenicem  vocant,  in  tanlara  sine  coiijuge  nasci  rei  renaici 
constet,  ut  semper  vl  una  sit,  et  semper  sibi  ipsa  nascendo  vel  renft* 
tcendo  surcedal?' 

Photins  Justly  enongh  observes/  that  Si.  Clement  ha<i  made  rather 
too  much  of  the  phcpnin  in  the  shape  of  proof. 

Let  us  aot,  howuver,  condemn  too  hastily  the  fathers  of  the  church. 
Tb«  fable  of  the  phrEnix  was  believed  in  thi-ir  time.  Firty>sevcn 
years  before  St.  Clement  of  Rome  occupied  St.  Peter's  chair,  it  was 
universally  beltevttd  that  the  phoenix  had  appeared  in  Kgypt.  Tacitus, 
who  was  not  over-credulous,  reports  this  in  his  AnnnU,  Book  Vx. 
if  xxviit.  This  fable  being  then  generally  received  as  a  truth,  it 
vas  pcrhapM  allowable  for  the  falhers  to  refer  to  it  as  an  illustration. 

To  many  editioos  of  Herodotus  we  find,  ivrt  bi  ir  rf  ypafp  wapv~ 
ttoioi,  which  makes  our  historian  to  say  that  this  bird  resembles  ita 
j  portrait,  though  be  had  just  said  that  he  had  only  seen  a  painting  of 
it.  GronoviuB  in  his  translation  has  lost  sight  of  the  lexL  Two 
M&s.,  one  of  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Remi  at  Rheims,  the  other  of  the 
Imperial  library  of  Vienna,  have  tmt  iitl  r^c.r.  X.,  which  gives  a 
wftsfactory  meaning,  and  1  have  therefore  adopted  it.  See  Wcsse- 
ling's  note.     Borheck  has  also  admitted  this  reading  into  his  edition. 

ifivfiyf]  H'itk  myrrh.  The  Greek  has,  •  he  stops  up  with  other 
nyrrh  that  part  of  the  egg,  by  burrowing  into  which  he  has  intro- 
duced  his  father.*  KaMrt  roi  dmS:  we  must  correct  can^t,  which  is 
the  Ionic  mode  always  adopted  by  Herodotus,  He  always  writes 
MoHhrtfi,  KarurtpUt,  mrh,  for  naBartfi,  KoQvwefiSt,  ta$a.     Moreover,  this 


•  AnIliM.  At  iia  KtmmtA.  cap.  tiii. 

*  Id.  HDiarmw.  lib.  «,  cap.  ■■(». 

'  RuCniu  in  Sjiaboli  ex^L  |i.  MS. 
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h  confirmed  bv  a  Ms.  of  th«  Royal  Library,  whereio  we  read  <rar' 

LXXIV.  'Tpoi  ifitt]  SBcre^  $erjieHts.  At  Me(clia  in  Egypt' (for 
80  we  mutt  read  id  JiliaEi,  as  M.  Wes»elitig'»  note  points  oat,  and 
not  Melita.)  there  is  in  a  certain  tower  a  sacred  dragon  wbiob  is 
venerated,  and  has  Ixiih  men  and  women  deroied  to  hit  wonhip. 
They  place  before  liim  a  labie,  on  which  is  a  cnp,  containing  meal 
moittened  with  hydromel.  They  then  retire,  and  the  next  day  the 
cap  it  found  empty. 

Phylarchut  relates'  that  great  honours  are  rendered  in  Egypt  to 
the  B«p,  and  thdl  by  th^te  honours  and  the  food  tliat  ii  given  to 
them  ihey  become  tame,  and  live  amongst  the  cbildren  without 
doing  ihem  anv  harm.  Th^y  come  from  their  hoiei  when  called, 
by  a  noise  made  with  the  fingers.  The  Egjrptians,  after  their  din- 
ner, place  on  the  table  ncal  moistened  with  wine  and  honey,  and 
call  to  the  nsps,  which  come  and  tnke  their  food. '  This  kind  of  up 
is  called  '  thermoutbis.*  The  statues  of  Isit  are  crowned  with  them, at 
with  a  diadem. 

LXXV.  ilrtpvTuy  i^y]  Wingtd  ter^nft.  Those  who  have  as- 
signed thete  sorpcntx  to  the  regions  of  fable  are  certainly  in'  lb« 
wrong.  Pansanias  was  much  more  reasonable.  '"  We  mnai  n«ther 
be  loo  prompt  in  belit-ving  all  fads  which  appear  rare,  nor  too  reio- 
Imcly  determined  to  reject  them.  Though  1  have  never  teen  any 
winged  terpenis,  I  believe  that  there  arc  such:  for  a  Phrygian  brought 
into  Ionia  a  scorpion  with  wings  resembling  those  of  a  grasshopper." 
This  is  very  probably  the  flying  serpent  of  Isaiah,*  which  the  Vulgate 
renders  by  *  regulus  »o!ans,'  and  the  Septuagint  by  '  flying  asp,*  Ik- 
yaPK  &.aieiiMy  werofitytty.  See  Bucltarl,  HicroXMC.  part  li.  p.  423, 
lib.  III.  cap.  XII. 

'O^bipoE  , . .  ir  rf  at  SmtGaf  icnraKe^linrai'\  Tkf  pher  where  tkete 
bona  art  piled  njf.  M.  Blanchanl  very  elegantly  calls  it  a  charnel- 
bouse  (an  chsmier).  "Arai^  tignifiet  not  only  the  tpine  of  the 
back,  but  the  bones  of  serpents  and  offithes,  which  we  call  'arile.* 
N/ypot-^  hihiifxirt^t  ..  .  ^tn-Qity  iriiyyavtriy&voittrrawti'^sirt.  '  Oof 
friend  Niger  one  day  swallowed  the  bacV-bone  of  a  fith.'  The  bonea  of 
tcrpeniR  are  called  JlL-at-dui,  says  (he  Scholiast  of  Apollonius  Rhodhts.' 

M.  BloDcbard*  makes  Herodotus  to  say,  that  the  bones  of  those 
serpents  were  of  a  length  passing  belief,  some  being  larger,  others 


*  Alliw,  NU.  Aninil.  lib.  si.  cap.  nii. 

*  liL  ibul.  Uh.  xrii.  cap .  r.  p.  HI  ■ 

*  Id.ibid.ltb.K.c«p.i(ii.p.fai. 

*  Pa««n.  lib.  is.  csp.  xii.  p.  STS. 

*  likiili,  duip.  til.  Tfnvi  0. 


/  rii>DircU.<kSftnici<MwU.p.  III.X. 

i  Apoltmii  Rlioilu  Scbol.  si  AicsoaiM. 
lib.  iv.vrni.  151).  [i.  VHi. 

*  ItKni.(li!l'Acail.ilMlisciiu.Uwi4U. 
Mtei.  p. ». 
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snallftr.  The  Oreek  makes  no  mcnlion  of  ibc  size  of  tlie  txMiM 
lliemsetvcs,  but  of  the  different  magDitudcs  of  those  hi^aps  of  bones. 
M.  Bl&Dcliard  continues:'  *'  Mela  sayB,  (lib.  iil.  cap.  vtii.)  that 
tliese  serpcuU,  which  were  very  umaW,  and  <jf  which  the  poison  wu 
very  active,  bred,  at  a  cciUin  season  of  ifae  year,  iu  thi:  mud  of  the 
iDftrsbes.  and  took  their  flight  towards  Egypt,  whither  the  wiuds  that 
|)revail  St  thai  sea-ion  ol'  the  year  carried  ihirin,  aud  that  the.  ibia 
delivered  the  country  from  ihem.  1  know  not  how  Father  Hardouin 
conld  Bay  that  Mela  has  copied  Herodotus.  This  descriplion  of 
Mela  does  not  at  ail  agree  with  the  imroenae  sa^  of  the  bouos,  of 
which  Herodotus  speaks  as  an  eye-wiiaess." 

Father    Hardouiit  is    in  lh«  right  :    it  is  M.  Blanchaid   who  is 
mistaken,  in  imputing  to  our  historian  what  he  baa  never  said. 

'Ec  riji  'Apa^iqt  wireoQai  tx'  Aiyuvrou]    Flif  JraiR   Arabia  into 

^ppt.  Cicero,  no  doubt,  had  other  information  06  to  these  serpents, 

he  makes  ihem  to  come  from    the  deserts  of  Afiiua.    '  Averlnnt* 

If  e&tem  ab  jEgypio  (ibet),  cutn  volucres  angue*  ex  vastitate  Libya: 

<Tenlo  Afrlco  invectas  interEiciunt,  atque  consumunt.'     iEUan'  had 

acccsB  to  the  same  souices  of  inforntation,  a«  he  quotes  the  fact 

['«ted  by  Cicero,  after  speaking  of  that  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  The 

Dther  authors  vho  mention  this  bird  say  nothing  of  the  war  which  it 

wages  on  the  winged  serpents  from  Arabia,  if  ve  except  '  Ammiatius 

larcellinu!)  and  FhJles. '      Ignorant  of    the  sources  riom  which 

Cicero  and  £lian  derived  their  information,  we  cannot  dt^cide  whether 

|%r  not  they  are  mistaken.     I  am  induced,  Ivowever,  to  suspect  some 

(«rror  in  lliesc  authors,   from  a.  verse  of  Philes,  in  which  that  poet 

'  lays :  "  the  ibis  having  fed  un  the  scorpions  of  Libya,  kills  the  winged 

serpents  which  come  from  Arabia  to  Egypt."    Some  author  has  pro- 

ibly  mentioned  the  same  fact,  and  Cicero  and  .l^.Uan  liave   applied 

the  winged  serpents  what  was  intendeil  only  of  the  scurpioua. 

Ttfifv  rai  ijfivtOai  roiiraij    Tkcif  honour  thcic  birds.     I'he  ibis  was 

dedicated  to  the  god  Tlieuih./the  Mercury  of  thv  t^gypdaus. 

LXXVI.  KpitS  Of  Ike  ertx.     The  crex  is  a  s[>ecies  of  bitdf  with 

a  bill  sharply  pointed  and  in  form  of  a  saw,  and  with  very  long 

lega.     Gcsner  pretends  that  it  is  a  bird  found  in  England,  with  long 

togs  resembling  a  quail,  except  that  it  is  larger,  and  that  duriug  ihe 

iCpring  and  tlie  commencement  of  the  nummer  it  incessantly  repeats  the 


■  Hte.  lis  I'AcadL  i»*  iMcvipt.  tom. 
^te.  iitxa.  p.  SB. 
'     *  Cicero  do  Nunn  IJeonim,  lib.  i.  ^ 

'  XMta.   Hitt.  Animtl.  Ub.  &  cap. 
lisrlii-  p-  IW- 
*  AnmUa.  MunlUi,  tib.  zxti.  csp. 
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/  Plnl.  in  Pli«iJio,  \'ul.  iii.  p.  ar4.  C. 
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word  '  CKX,  crex.'  Bl.  Camus'  thinks  ihat  it  is  more  probably  a  bird 
eecD  by  Belon  on  the  Nile,  wlitch  stands  liigh  on  its  )L>gs,  liig}i«r  thuo 
the  curlew,  and  which  frequently  utlera  a  sound  ititnilar  to  ihe  word 
crsK.  The  reason  assij^ned  by  this  writer  for  adopting  Ihe  opi- 
nion of  Belon  it,  that  the  bird  must  have  been  common  in  E^pl, 
at  Herodotus  refers  to  it  by  way  of  comparison  in  deacribing  tlic 
ibis. 

ThiB  reason  appears  to  me  quite  futile.  Herodotus  wishing  to 
describe  the  ibis  to  his  countrymen,  woulrl  never  compare  it  lo  a  bird 
knowa  only  in  Egypti  and  with  which  the  Greeks  weie  a*  little 
acqaainlcd  as  with  the  ibis  itself.  He  would  rather  have  chosen  a 
bird  common  in  Greece.  But  what  bird  is  this  T  We  are  utterly 
ignorant. 

Tbif  b'  iv  woc\  ftSWov  fi>MVfitvuv  rriiai  &p$inlnri>iai]  And  ikey  oTf 
often  met  with.  Ti  iv  swirt  are,  common  things,  ibings  which  are 
frequently  met  with.  St.  John  Chrysoslom*  say?  nearly  iim  same 
thing  :  ^if>^i  wcOty  {!/  Kifptoi)  iifivpitn  ;  iWh  rwv  aiadriTuy,  &110  rur  vapa 
Ttiiat  mfiflatfovTur.  "  What  means  has  the  Lord  adopted  to  terrify 
us?  Sensible  things,  things  which  occur  every  day." 

M.  Blanchard  has  nevertheless  thought  proper  to  translate,'  "  the 
other  kind  has  its  fcot  shaped  like  those  of  human  creatures."  Du 
Ryei  had  bcfuic  him  said,  '*  they  hare  feet  resembling  those  of  men." 
The  Academy  of  Sciences,  deceived  by  tliese  erroneous  translations,  or 
perbups  by  tliat  of  Laurentius  Valla,  which  ii  not  now  before  me,  take 
occasion  to  reproach  Herodotus,  and  very  seriously  to  declare  '  that 
this  resemblance  is  found  in  no  bird  whatever. 

M.  Bcllangcr  had  corrected  ilic  mistake  of  Du  Ityer ; '  but  in  the 
remainder  of  the  paragraph  he  has  falU-n  into  the  same  errors  as  thU 
translator.  i>  ■ 

Bruce's  account  of  the  ibis-''  exhibits  one  of  those  mistakes  so  com- 
mon with  him.  A  comparison  of  his  account  with  that  of  Herodotus 
will  suffice  to  convince  the  reader  of  this.  I  shall  therefore  not  slop 
to  refute  him.  But  when  he  proceeds  to  state  Ihat  (here  is  at  the 
present  day  no  such  bird  as  the  ibis  in  Egypt,  we  cannot  for  a 
moment  doubt  that  he  is  in  error.  It  is  very  likely  indeed  that  he 
did  not  see  any  :  and  how  should  he,  when,  by  his  own  account,  he 
travoUud  ttirougU  that  cQunlry  only  in  a  boat  ?  But  on  liis  return  to 
his  own  country,  he  might  have  read  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  be  would  there  have  found  that  that  learned  body 


■  lIuloiradM  Aituniaxd'Ariitmc  tra- 
duile  fU  M.  Camuo,  li'iii.  ii,  ;>.3&H. 

*  U.  JabuiniClirj-Kictuitu  in  Mittliifuiu 
Ilooiil.  i<.  p.  14s.  A. 

'  M^.  He  I'AcuL  dci  luoipt.  Una. 
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begged  of  Louis  XIV.  to  procure  ihcm  an  ibis;  tbai  tliat  great  pnoetf 
who  so  well  deserved  the  title  of  Pairon  and  Protector  of  ihcScieocet 
and  Literature,  wrote  to  his  ambasaitdoi  at  the  Porte  to  request  of  the 
Grand  Signor  to  »ead  bitn  an  ibis.  That  polentAte  cheerfully  com- 
plied with  the  request  of  the  king;  and  it  was  fruni  this  ibis  that  the 
Academy-  of  Sciences  drew  up  the  description  which  is  found  in  the 
third  rolutne  of  tlieir  Memoirs.  Father  Sicard,  too,  remarks  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  Levantine  Missions,  p,  343.  that  in  the  islands  of 
the  lake  Tenocsus,  now  called  Manzale,  thera  arc  innny  black  ibis, 
and  many  black  and  white. 

M.  Maillet,  consul  of  France  al  Cairo,*  thinks  that  it  is  the  same 
bird  that  is  called  the  Pharaoh's  hen,  and  at  Aleppo,  Saphan-Bacha, 
It  appears  that  he  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  description  given  by 
Herodotus,  and  Uiat  if  he  ever  saw  one,  he  did  not  recognise  it  for 
the  ibis. 

Y(X>)]  Without  feathtrt.  M,  Blanchard  translates* this  passage. 
*'  their  head  and  neck  are  small  and  Kknder.''  Du  Kyer  has  translated 
io  the  same  manner.  This  is  making  two  mistakes  in  two  words. 
I .  YiAnf  signifies,  without  hair  or  feathers,  *  glabcr,' '  depiUi.'  Oppian,* 
■peaking  of  the  girafT,  soys,  that  the  l<ip  of  its  head  Is  withoot  hair, 
^CKhy  iwtftdt  Koptf,  which  all  the  translators,  and  even  Gesoer,  have 
rendered  '  parrum  supeme  caput.'  But  Schneider,  who  has  given 
ns  B  hotter  edition  of  that  author,  translates  '  glabrum  supra  caput.' 
YtXcl  is  said,  io  tlie  historian!,  of  the  light  troops,  and  in  oppusition 

fto  &»Atrai,  or  heavy-armed  soldiers.  I'hey  wore  oeither  helmets, 
nor  corselets,  nor  greaves,  nor  bucklers.    YiXaic  mh  rr^iXalt,  in 

I  Xenophon,^  does  not  in<^aR  a  small  bead,  but  heads  without  helmets  ; 
for  the  Persians  in  battle  wore  the  tiara.  '  Nudus'  is  often  taltea, 
with  the  Latins,  for  a  man  lightly  clothed.  It  tseertaio  that  i^iXac, 
in  the  seuse  of  '  teouis,*  is  a  tetm  very  rare,  as  Stephens  himself 

.-remarks  in  bis  Thesaurus.  2.  Atit>^  is  not  the  neck,  but  the  part  in 
front  of  the  neck,  the  throat.  Tha  Latin  translator  is  also  mU- 
lakan  in  this  particular,  since  he  renders  n^f  ttipitv  wivaw,  '  totum 
collum.'  Amroooiui  has  distinctly  maikrd  tha  dideience  between 
n&)(4>'  and  ^tr.  A^x^f,  according  to  that  excellent  grammarian,  in 
laid  of  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  and  hipii  of  the  fore  pari.  '  Airf^v 
Mil  6^9  itaffpei,  Av\iv  {xiv  yhfi  \iyerai  ro  oma&er  too  rfM<i(ii\oii' 
iipi)  ii  ri  ffivfovSty.  Thomas  Magi^ter  says  the  same  thing,  p.  139, 
This  difference  is  ea^ly  perceived  in  Hotni.'r,  when  speaking  of  Paris, 


*  DiMii^moB  ae  r%jpU>,  Uwn.  ii.  p. 
110- 

*  Mkm.  d«  TAuA.  (Lei  Joscrinft.  lou. 
uuMta.|i.aB, 

'  0]>]MSiu  C/B«seiu.  lib  iiu  nn.  419- 


*  Xcati)>licn.   Exped.  Cj^ri,  lib.  i.  np. 

•  AnmuBiiu  lU  Toeibulonun  DUTo- 
rentilt,  *«.  mtijfyir,  p.  17. 
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whom  Mftnelaut  dra^^d  by  the  helmet ;  ibe  strap,  aaja  he,  wlticli 
faitfned  it  under  his  throat,  strangled  hun  : 

'"AfTft  or  fitr  wo\vi:€ijrot  iftitt  ftiraX^v  vwb  ieip^r, 

*  Kcf<^  yap  nirrdr  (j^Ofta  Kara  irrqfidf  impix  jnp^r, 
thfmSilt  owiein. 

"  Tb«  serpent,  folding  ilAclf  round,  wounded  the  eagle  in  the  breait 
■car  the  throat." 
Tlie  Bigni&catioD  of  nmyi/v  U  not  less  dat«rmiiist«  la  Homer : 

*  Ei  Wtfi  yap  Kt  flXtio  wapwfiitvi  i*  rm-c/qF, 

Owe  ax  iy  a!r)(ir  owivSt  xioot  /ii\of,  ovh'  vm  »ifTf, 
*AXX<(  «i-  V  OTipvttv  q  vifiiitts  avrtitaM 
npUtfffM  UftiMIIC 

*'  For  if  you  should  b«  wounded  in  bnulc,  either  in  cloae  combat  or 
frmn  a  distance,  it  would  not  be  in  the  neck  or  hi  the  back,  but  on 
the  brcasL" 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  Hrtc  charged  Herodotus  with  layiuy 
that  the  head  and  neck  of  the  rbia  were  bare  of  feathers ;  but  this  ar- 
CQsaiion  ouglit  to  be  directed  a^ainai  those  who  have  misrepresented 
onr  author.  They  have  themselres  remarked  '  that "  the  ibis  had  the 
upper  part  of  the  head,  that  round  the  eyes,  and  tlic  under  part  of  the 
neck  near  the  beak  without  fenihcrR,  and  covered  with  a  red  wrinkled 
skin."  Which  exactly  agrees  with  the  accounl  ofonr  historian. 

It  may  he  thought  thitt  our  author  contradU'ls  not  only  thu  descrip* 
tion  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  hut  himself  also,  in  aftirming,  a  little 
further  on,  that  the  plumage  of  the  ibis  is  white,  except  that  of  the 
head  and  the  nerk,  which  is  black,  whereas  he  had  just  aaid  that  iba 
head  and  Ihe  whole  throat  were  wilhitul  featlien.  But  Herodotus 
does  not  speak  of  the  colour  of  the  head,  or  of  that  part  of  the  neck 
whti-h  is  without  fcuthers.  This  author,  by  saying  expreidy  the  whole 
ofthethroal,  (;ivet  ui  to  understand  that  he  meant  in  this  place  only 
apart  of  the  head;  and  this  1  have  cndeao-ourcd  I  o  express  in  my 
trasslalion. 

The  reader  will  probably  not  be  diaplensed  to  have  a  detailed 
description  of  the  ibis;  1  ihereforu  preaeat  him  with  that  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.' 

He  ibis,  according  to  Slrabo,-^  ^r^tly  resembles  the  stork ;  "  but 


lit.  part  iiL  p.  64. 
'  M&m.  flf  I'Achil.  dM  StwsMS,  torn. 
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tlteonC  is  i1eci<I«d]y  larger,  aod  the  uther  licts  feetantl  aocck  longct 
in  proportion.  Tho  length  of  the  ibis,  from  the  cxlreinity  of  the  feet 
to  tlio  end  of  the  bealc,  is  three  feet  and  a  hulf.  There  was  one  at 
Versailles,  howcvof.  which  tras  smaller  . .  .  .iis  plumage  was  of  adirty 
white,  slijjlitly  tinged  with  red  grer  almost  the  viliolc  body,  having 
under  the  wing;  spots  of  two  kinds  of  red,  v'u.  some  of  a  crimsoo, 
and  the  others  of  a  fleab  colour.  The  large  feathers  at  ihc  extremity  of 
the  wings  were  black,  the  Lpper  part  of  iho  real  leg  was  covered  with 
Rlameuls  of  slender  feathers,  such  as  are  seen  on  some  ostriches.  The 
top  of  the  head,  round  the  eyes, and  the  under  purt  of  thethroiil  near 
the  beak,  were  without  feathers,  and  covered  with  a  red  wrinkled  skin 

The  beak  of  the  ibis  was  very  large    at  it»  commencement, 

where  it  was  an  inch  and  a  half  in  brciidLh;  it  did  not  terminate  in  a 
point,  but  appeared  as  if  cut  off,  and  was  about  half  an  inch  wide  at 
that  extremity  :  it  curved  downwards  the  whole  length,  aud  in  both 
parta,  contrary  to  what  is  usually  obvertcd  in  birds  with  curved  beaks, 
which  usually  curve  near  the  extremity  and  in  the  upper  jaw  only: 
&t  its  commencement  it  was  of  a  light  yellow,  but  this  colour  gradu- 
ally deepening  bi>came  near  tlic  extremity  aQaik  yelluw  . , . .  iu  sur- 
face wDs  smooth  and  polished  like  horn  or  ivory.  The  sides  u( 
the  beak  were  sharp,  and  ibe  beak  altogether  possessed  a  hardness 
suflicient  lo  cut  serpents,  to  which  it  is  so  determined  an  eneuiy,  that 
it  goes  to  wait  for  ihcm  on  their  way  from  Arabia  to  Egypt  * . . .  TLe 
bottom  of  the  leg  was  red;  and  this  limb,  to  which  Cesncr,  Bcloo,  and 
Johoiston,  in  their  plates,  give  only  an  inch  in  length,  was  more  than 

four This  part,  as  well  as  the  fool,  was  covered  throughout  with 

scales  of  an  hexagonal  Bgute,  except  ibe  scidcs  of  the  toes  or  claws, 
which  folded  over  each  other.  The  toes  were  bordered  by  akiiu,  which 
extended  to  llieir  extremities,  so  that  ihe  middle  toe  had  them  on  each 
side,  whereas  the  two  others  hud  them  only  on  the  insides.  The  fourth 
toe  or  claw,  which  is  behind,  as  well  as  the  great  middle  toe,  had 
skins  on  cueh  side;  this  toe  was  long  and  slender,  the  nails  wero 
pointed  and  bluck,  as  were  the  extremities  of  the  toes.  In  short,  we 
found  that  the  »hape  of  the  feet  of  the  white  ibis  bore  no  resemblance 
to  that  described  by  Herodotus,  as  being  like  the  fool  of  a  man.*'  ' 

This  bird  is  consecrated  to  the  Moon,  and  sufTers  itself,  .£lian 
snys,'  to  die  of  hinigcr,  when  it  is  transported  out  of  Egypt.  There 
were  sumo,  liowever,  for  several  years  in  the  menagerie  at  Versailles; 
which  shows  (hat  wc  must  be  a  Httlo  on  our  guard  in  reading  the 
vorks  of  the  ancients. 

•  M€b\.  (Ir  rAcid.  iIm  ScinacM,  toni.  '  'His  sritei  only  fKim  the  fctundcr  i>r 
itt.  p<l>>  put.  lii.  1.  the  tnmbton. 

*  HondottuoiytihatU  u  not  UiuttW'  *  ^liu>.d«Nst.  Aniiual(uiB,lib.ticap. 
cw*  of  itili  ttiftt  stiacSis  ttie  aefpeata,  out  xxxviii.  Vot  i.  p.  lOT. 
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We  musi  also  con&ign  (o  the  region  or  fable  another  citcumsluicfi 
related  by  t)ie  sam^*  autlior, '  on  the  auUioriti;  or  those  who  presided 
over  the  einbftlmin^  of  the  ibis,  viz.  thai  the  intestines  of  the  aniinitl 
ure  96  cubits,  or  130  feet  long.  The  Academy  of  Sciencen  *  found 
ihem  to  be  only  4  feet  8  inches.  But  this  rcmarlt  will  not  apply  to 
what  both  Julian  *  and  Pliny  ^  tell  us  uf  the  ibis  washing  itself  with  its 
beak.  This  is  cotitirmed  by  the  mechanism  of  its  beak,  which  wbea 
shut  appears  perfectly  round'  without,  and  within  forroii  a  channel 
of  the  same  shape;  and  the  two  parts  of  it  thus  closed  leave  a 
small  opening  at  the  extremity  for  the  diicharge  of  the  lea-watcr, 
with  which  it  n  said  to  wash  iuelf. 

In  Bruce's  Travels  lo  discover  the  source  of  the  Nile,  Vol.  v.  p. 
172,  is  a  long  article  on  the  Abou  llannes,  or  ibis,  abounding  with 
errors,  which  ihc  author- would  most  probably  have  avoided,  had 
he  ever  seen  tlic  description  of  that  bird  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
He  pretends  (p.  176.)  that  there  are  none  in  Egypt;  whereas  the 
one  sent  by  the  Grand  Siguor  lo  Louts  XIV.  cuniti  from  that 
country.  He  also  makes  Herodotus  to  say,  without  however  namin|{ 
lum,  (lr.U  liiG  ibis  destroys  the  vipi:rB  of  Egypt  (p.  175).  Against  this 
he  enters  his  protest,  remarking  that  the  inundations  of  the  Nile 
prevent  vipers  from  inhabiting  that  country.  Herodotus  maUcs  do 
inctitioa  of  vipeiB;  he  simply  says,  (|  l.wv.)  thai  iu  thai  part  of 
Arabia  adjoining  to  Egypt  there  is  a  plain  enclosed  by  mouniains; 
that  in  the  beginning  of  spring  the  wing^ed  serpents  endeavour  to 
penetrate  into  Egypt  tbrougli  the  defile  ;  but  that  the  ibis  goes  forth 
lo  meet  them,  and  deliver*  the  country  from  them. 

It  woald  have  been  an  advantage  had  this  traveller  been  better 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  nncientii. 

M.  Camus  does  not  say  much  of  che  ibis  in  his  translvlioa  of 
Aristotle's  History  of  Aniaials;  but  what  he  does  say  is  correct: 
we  feel,  in  reading  it,  that  he  had  some  knowledge  of  natural  history, 
a  knunledgie  of  which  Bruce  seems  wholly  destitute. 

I. XX VI  I.  Mfiifitiy  AfSpatKuiy  unyrniv  inaoLtorrt*  puXtrra]  Who  of 
all  mcR  the  matt  earefullif  cultivale.  This  passage  has  been  ill  trans- 
lated: iiea<t*ii*t  signifies,  I  exercise;  ftaKtara  relates  Ko  iiyQpinctv  iriir- 
rwr,  and  consequently  the  comma  should  be  after  (taKktrrn.  Nor  is 
history  at  all  meant  in  this  passage,  as  the  lata  M.  Dupuy  lhou);ht.'^ 
See  the  notes  of  Wes&eling  and  Valckenaer. 

•  .Slutt.  tit  Ns(,  Animsl.  Ub.  i.^^.        '  Plin-  Hiit.  Khi.  lib.  tiii,  c«p.  xEviu 
nil.  Vut.  i.  p.  SiU.  Vol.  I.  |t.  4i3. 

*  Utak.<l«  VAcatUde&ScWce*,  loo.        •  M^n.  de  I'Acad.  4e*  Sdmrei,  lom. 
lit.  {iMt.  iti.  t>.  OH.  iii.  |iA/t.  Iii.  j>.  1m. 

'  JvliMc.  Htrt.  Nau  ADintsL  Ut>.u.ca[>.       '  Kl^m.  At  I'Arad.  iet  HnJk*  t.Mtrc^ 
xuT.  Vol.  i.  p.  IM,  UMD.  ihI.  f .  S3L 
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M.  DtUiugec  wu  aUo  miataken,  vrhna  ha  translaied,  *  '  exercise 
ihemselvea  in  Icarniog',  or  in  writing,  as  well  Tor  llmir  own  iuttructioa 
u  for  ilmt  of  posuhly,  the  acltons  of  all  meD.'  One  b  liurpiisei),  on 
Kferfin^  to  tbe  Greek,  to  find  scarcely  a  word  of  this  long  pbraie, 
which  it  not  onW  ■  paraphrase,  but  is  in  opposition  to  the  author'* 
menniD^;  as  may  be  seen  by  my  translatioo.  which  is  nearly  literal. 
S€e  M.  Beltanger's  Estiata  dc  Critique,  a  work  which  has  done  btm 
l^reat  honour,  though  it  coatains  almost  as  many  ditEcuUies  aad  coo- 
liadictiont  a»  it  clears  up  and  rectities. 

Ilioih*  was  adored  for  having  invented  lelteTS,  which  was  a  greafej 
relief  to  the  memory.     King  Thnmua,  on  the  contrary,  thought  that, 
this  invention  had  rendered  men  iKgligent,  and  caused  ihom  to  cul- 
tivate that  faculty  less  carefully. 

'Yytttpinaroi  ritrrwy  iivdfiif)my\  Thrre  ere  no  mem  bo  kcalthtf. 
•That  was  iroe  before  the  time  of  Herodotua,  and  for  a  long  while' 
after  him;  but  when  ihey  b^gan  to  neglect  the  canals,  the  water  be- 
came corrupled,  the  vapour*  which  it  exhaled  rendered  Egypt  very 
unhealthy,  mali^ant  ferers  soon  be^an  to  appear,  and  became 
epidemic ;  and  these  rapuuTi;  concentrating  and  becoming  daily  more 
pestilential,  at  ttngth  occasioned  that  fatal  malady  known  by  the 
name  of  the  plague.  This  wk>)  not  the  case  Iwfore  the  cansiU  were 
constructed,  nor  whilst  thoee  canals  were  properly  attended  to. 
That  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  however,  which  adjoins  Elcarchia,  may 
never  have  been  very  healthy. 

But  this  did  not  appear  to  M .  Qoguct,*  who  perpetually  opposes  to 
the  testimony  of  the  aacients  thai  of  moderu  writers;  as  if  the 
Egypt  of  the  present  day  resembled  that  country  in  the  lime  ofilie 
Greeks,  or  even  of  the  Romans. 

0^  yhft . . .  AfiTteXot]  The^  hatv  no  viiut.  M.  Dupuy  '  perceircd 
clearly  enough,  that  Herodotus,  In  this  place,  spoke  only  of  that  pari 
of  Egypt  appropriated  to  the  culture  of  grain.  To  the  examples  which 
ihis  writer  quotes  from  Herodotus,  lo  show  that  tlterc  were  vines  in 
Egypt,  may  he  added  the  followiag,  which  is  much  anterior  to  our  his- 
torian. "  '  And  wherefore  have  ye  made  us  lo  come  up  out  of  Egypt, 
lo  bring  n»  in  unto  this  evil  place  ?  It  ift  no  place  of  seed,  or  of  figa, 
or  of  vines,  or  of  pome{^ranates;  neither  is  there  any  water  to  drink." 

Hellanicus^  says,  that  the  vine  was  otigiually  discovered  in  the 


*  Fwiia  d*  Critique  lui  1m  rente  dc  xni.  p.  80.  &c. 

Kollin,  p.  U%  *  Numb«r».  ch»p.  xx.  leri*  S. 

*  Plaio  ia  Pli»dKi.  Vol.  iii.  |'.2T6.  A.  /  Aiiien.  DeiiinoKiph.  Ut..  i.  cap.  viv. 
'  Uc  rUilclii(>  d«*  l.f.u,  lies  ArU  cl  p.  S4.  A.     In  Hiis  pUMgr  I  ica<<  «p4rv 

Hr*  SciencN.  bn.  ii,  pit.  SI4,  24(>.  uuteod  of  vp*^. 
'  M^tn.  At  V\t»A.  ilrt  Inwiipl.  toiu. 
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territory  oF  Plialfatne.  Tltiaclty  wbs  not  Tar  from  Mareotit,  reDowned 
Tor  the  goodness  of  its  wine.     Sec  also  ^  vxyvii.  note  11. 

OirY  "  tpibfMr]  J5«r.  As  wine  was  scarce  in  Egypt,  at  leaat  in 
that  part  allotted  to  iho  culturs  of  grain,  Ibvy  had  sutMtituied  for 
this  liquor  a  drink  made  fioni  barley,  and  which  for  ihis  reason  I 
have  called  '  be«r.'  The  hop-plant  being  tinknowii  in  this  country,  the 
Egyptians  added  portions  of  the  chervil  and  the  lupin,'  which  gave 
it  abillerncss,  as  also  the  root  of  a  ptanl  which  came  rrum  Assyria, 
which  Salnasius*  believes  to  be  the  giu^idium:  as  is  seen  in  the 
following  verses  of  Columella: 

Jam  >i*m,  AMyrioi^ue  je.ait  ([iir  acminc  radu, 
Sodaijiif  prn^lvr  nudidn  uCi&U  lu^iiao, 

Strabo,  however,  does  not  luy,  as  M.  De  Pauw  imputes  to  hini,< 
that  the  manner  of  brewing  beer  varied  greatly  in  Egypt ;  b»t  that 
beer 'was  a  liquor  couiiuon  to  many  iiations,  and  that  ciich  had  their 
owa  particular  method  of  making  it. 

This  wlno  of  barley,  or  beer,  was  called  in  Greek,  by  a  single  word, 
/Jprrof,  as  we  learn  from  Athen*eu»,  •  who  qnotes  a  verse  from  the 
Triptolcmus  of  Sophocles,  a  tragedy  now  lost,  in  which  that  word  is 
frequently  employed. 

Diodorus  Sicuhis-^&lso  informs  us,  that  the  Egyptians  made  from 
barley  a  drink  which  was  called  'zylhuit,'  ihe  agreeable  odour  of 
which  was  little  ioferiot  to  wine.  <^schylus  had  made  llic  same  remark 
tabis  tragedy  entitled  the  Suppliccfi,'aii  wellas  Hccateus  of  Miletus, 
both  of  them  anterior  to  Herodotus.* 

The  grain  which  Herodorus  a  little  before  calls  'olyra,'  appears  to 
me,  after  ararcful  examination  ofa ntimherofpassages  of  ihe ancients, 
to  be  the  '  epautre.'  (spelt,)  iund  1  have  accordingly  so  translated 
iL  It  is  very  certain  tliat  it  is  not  rice,  aK  Mr.  Shaw'  imagined,  and  that 
that  plant  was  uot  knowu  io  Egypt  till  laauy  ccatuiics  after  the  tim« 
of  Herodotus.  The  loaves  which  the  Egyptians  made  of  it  tennj- 
nated  in  a  point,  as  Pollux  sayK,  (Aiyvrnoi  H'  rovi  <it  6lv  Ayqutyfti- 
l««f  ifrmt  cuXAicrrcti  (lege   ex    llerodot.   mWifaru)  ftyo/iafgr),  and 


'  CoJimell.  lit.  1.  dc  Cultu   Hortflr. 
VMM  1 14. 

*  SsIbh*.  Exmcuu.  m1  Solin.  cap,  liii. 

*  Hcchcacbo  r)iilu«opl)i>)UGi   hit  li-s 
l'<KfP**'">*"l'"'^b*°an>loin-t-^'">P-t41). 

'  Suab.  Uragrauli.   tib.  »ii-  p.   It7».     *cpn.  T3.  Vol.  i.  p.OOO. 

CD. 


*  Alhcn.  lib.  X.  oup.  ut.  p.  447.  B. 
/  Diodor.  Stt.  tib.  i>  ^  xxxit. 
I  .E*cbjrl->»i^i>ppti€ib<w  Uul.vf.MO. 

*  Aibi'n.  lib.  i.  cap.  xiv.  p.  447.  C. 
'  Slisw'a  Inttit.  Vol.  il.  p.  171. 

*  .tul.  Full.  (>noiii«»t.  lib.  Ti.  c«p.  li. 
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Atbcnseua,  coiTected  Trom  Pollux  by  Casaubon,  Book  ill.  chap. 
xxtTt.  p.  114.  C.  It  is  therefore  difiiciill  to  coiijecttire  wliy  M.  De 
Pauw  makes  these  two  aiilhops  to  say,  that  to  this  bread  wa«  added 
a  considerable  t^uantity  or  I'criocittud  pactp,  which  communicaled  to  U 
an  acid  taste. 

'AXfitt*]  /n  brittt.  "  Tlie  Ggyptian*  look  u'pon  ihe  sea  to  be 
Typhon,  and  the  Nile,  which  is  lost  and  di*pcracd  in  il, a* Osiris.  The 
priests,  for  this  reason,  hold  the  spa  in  ahhorrencc;  and  salt,  which 
they  cull  iht-  foam  i>f  Typhon,  is  amongst  the  uijuiber  of  futblddt-n 
tbiagii."  '  Tliey  liowevut  made  uhg  of  mineral  salt:  fur  Plutaich,  In 
another  place,  anserti,  lha,t  the  priests'  used  no  suit  will)  thieir  food 
during  the  intervals  when  lliey  observed  continency:  il  should  seem, 
then,  thnt  they  did  use  it  ul  other  times  ;  and  as  ihey  held  the  sea- 
salt  in  abborrcQCCf  it  must  have  been  some  other  species  of  salt  which 
ihcy  used. 

M'e  learo  from  Arrian,  that  the  country  of  Ammon' produced  a 
mineral  salt  which  the  priests  of  Ammon  carried  into  Hjjypt.  The 
Egyptians  used  this  salt  in  thctr  sncnfieea,  because  it  it  purer  than 
that  of  tlic  sen.  [  nm  inclined  to  believe  that  Herodotus  here  speaks 
of  this  species  of  salt. 

LXXVHI,  'AyitpycKpiiy  iv  vopf  ivXiwy]  A  cvffin  with  a  w^otfrn 
figure.  Plutarch  speaks  also  of  this  cu»toai;  '  but  he  asitens  Ihdt 
it  was  less  with  a  view  to  exhort  tlie  guests  to  drink  and  enjoy  ihein- 
sclvcs  that  this  figure  was  presented  to  them,  than  to  indte  lliem  to 
love  one  another,  and  not  expose  ihenaselves  to  those  evils  which 
make  life,  short  as  it  Is,  appear  loo  hin^.  But  I  am  inclined  to  appre- 
hend that  Plutarch/  wliu  was  a  scrtoua  and  virtuous  nmn,  discovered 
in  this  custom  a  moral  end,  which  never  entered  into  the  thoughts 
of  its  intcntots. 

The  idea  of  death,  nmongst  the  ancients,  was  not  so  revolting;  as  it 
has  since  become.  "  Life,"  says  Anacreon,'  "  runs  on  like  a  rapid 
chariot.  In  a  short  time,  we  shall  be  but  a  heap  of  dust.  Why, 
IhcD,  pour  on  the  earth  vain  libauons?  Kuther  perfume  me  whilst  I 
am  yet  alive,  crown  me  with  roses,  and  call  hither  my  miBircBs." 

It  is  under  this  view  that  we  must  look  at  the  Egyptian  custom  ; 


■  R«ihprcl)M  I'hno)0|vlii<|i]i?c    *ur  l(*» 
E«pti«i)B  ci !(!»  Cliiooii,  Mtl.  iii.  p.  148. 

D,E.  ' 

'  lit.  tbia.n.3JS2.  ¥. 

*■  Ainan.Je£iiicdit.AI(Li.)ib.iii.caii. 
W.  §  vi.  at,»iii.  1..-IH7. 

<  Plutwch.  in  &nL  S«[ii€iiL  CuuviTio, 
P.1I8.D. 


/  PliiUrth  CkJIi  il  ■  Anri  roqisc,  t>K*- 
Xrrlj' (T&^i  Wo  cannot  liuwrvor  tall  H 
a  ttkclMon,  for  n  tkclctonu  aii  niHiDbla^e 
of  lh«  boDea  or  llic  huioan  ^ttcni  (tiTi^>ti-4 
of  nil  lliM'  cmeriuK.  Giilt!n  wai  (br  lirRl 
wbo  pive  lu  ilii*  UEtGDibliifc-e  the  naisv  of 

t  Antcr.  Od.  Iv. 
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and  tlic  Toll  owing;  passage  rrom  the  femival  of  Trimalchio  proves  that 
such  WHS  the  spirit  of  il.  "  Polanlibus  ergo.'  ct'accuratissime  nobis 
UuiiiiHS  mirantibus,  larvam  argcoteani  ailulit  scrvus,  sic  iiptam,  nt 
UUcuiicjuBvertebrEequ«  laxatie  in  omticm  parlein  flectcrentur.  Hanc 
cum  super  mtuttuin  tcmel  iLerumquc  abjccisict,  ct  cateofilio  mobitis 
aliquot  Kguras  expcinierct,  Trim&lciito  adjecit*. 

lieu,  lieu  DM  mi*era«.  quam  lotus  homundo  nil  est ! 
Sic  primus  cuncti,  posM|uiiin  noi  uifcret  Orcui. 
Ergo  nTantiM,  dum  heel  awe  bciDF.'* 

These  detestable  maxims  had  iosinualcd  themselves  amongst  the 
people  of  God  in  ihe  time  of  Solomon,  the  wbsl'sc  of  kings,  more 
thnn  1000  years  bc-fore  our  era.  Thus  did  the  tiberllnes  then  esprcas 
themselves,  as  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  chap.  ii.  verses  2.  6j 
and  followiug  :  "  £x  nibilo  nati  sumus,  el  post  hoc  crimus  laiiquani 
non  fuerimus  . . .  Venite  ergo  et  fruamur  bonis  quse  sunt,  et  ntamur 
creaturn  (unqnam  in  jiivcntute  celeriter.  Vino  prelioio  et  unguentis 
nos  impleamtts :  ct  non  prtelercat  nos  flos  Icmporis.  Coroncmus  uos 
rosis,  antcquam  marcescant :  nullum  pratum  sil,  quod  non  pertranscat 
luxuria  noiiLru."  '  Fut  we  arc  born  oL  all  advenlure  :  and  wc  shall 
be  hereafter  as  though  we  had  never  been Come  on  there- 
fore, let  lis  enjoy  the  good  things  l1int  are  present;  and  let  us 
speedily  use  tliv  crcalurus  like  as  in  yoiilh.  Let  us  (ill  ourselrcs 
with  costly  wine,  and  ointmenls,  and  let  no  flower  of  the  spring  pass 
by  us.  1^1  us  crown  onrseWeswith  rosebuils  before  they  be  withered. 
Let  none  of  ur  go  without  his  part  of  our  voluptuousness.' 

"  Would  10  Heaven  I"  esclaiiiis  the  virtuous  and  floqucnl  Father 
de  Neuville,  '  "  that  this  seductive  language  had  never  beeo  heard 
but  amongst  the  heathen,  or  by  unfaithful  Israel  1  but  it  now  rings 
in  our  own  ears,  here  in  the  very  bosom  of  Christianity.  Philosophers, 
disowned  alike  by  reason  and  religion,  pompously  set  forth  maxims 
which  strike  at  all  modesty  and  decorum  *,  these  they  make  the 
moral  of  their  conversation,  and  of  their  books — of  their  theory  as  of 
their  practice :  they  would  even  erect  a  school  of  licontious  volup- 
tuousness here  amongst  these  very  tombs,  on  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
bids  us  to  read  lessons  of  wisdom  and  of  holiness." 

I. XXIX.  Xptat*rfoi  vAjtinatl  Ccttlrnl  tfith  thr  longM.  This  np- 
plies  only  to  the  soogs  of  the  Egyptians,  and  amongst  others  to  their 
Maneros;  >-o^<h  therefore  cannot  be  understood  uf  their  laws,  but 
must  be  confined  to  their  songs,  m  Gale  very  cleatty  explains  ia  his 
note*. 


*  Jn  buMniiMihKA*k<Wedii««day,uii 


ihf  TtMueliti  at  Dealli.  p.  IB. 
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'Chrwfp  iifiitfiit  iart]  That  whirA  ta  uun^.  This  passage  has  bcni 
altered  id  all  t)ie  ediUons.  Wesseliog  lias  restoied  it  to  what,  in  my 
opinion,  is  tb«  trae  readiti|f;  1  have  ihenirore  adopted  his  mode, 
whlCn  lA  us  followiv*.  «ai  hij  vat  &*t»fta  ey  iari,  ow»p  fw  rr  itiocWirjf  ^aiit- 
fttif  iatt  na'i  if  KvT/>y,  KOt  AXXp'  i;arct  ftivTOt.  IQvta  oivofia  fxef  tntfi- 
^tfi€Tat  &i  Tuiiro  etfat  to  oi'EXAqtvi  A.'ivitv  oyofi&Sorm  ieibavai'  &art 
iroXXa  ^^v  Kfl!  AXXa  htroduuftuAtiV  fie  Tiy  irepi  AiYuTroc  ioyrur,  iv  bi 
bit  Kai  Toy  Atyon  oc66^y  {\a(icy. 

\.  He  leparalcs  Srtart  iuto  two,  which  is  a  very  happy  change.  2. 
He  omits  Aii-oi  which  followed  it,  because  it  is  wanting  in  two  excellent 
Mbs.  as  well  as  in  llic  edition  of  Valla,  and  because  it  perpkxcs 
the  meaning:  neither  is  it  in  the  Ms.  U.  of  the  Royul  library.  3. 
Ho  omits  also  roCro^a,  or  substitutes  for  it  viftor,  which  Is  much 
better. 

Alrov  ovoftASonrii]  Which  thry  cffli  Littus.  "Urania"  had  an 
amiable  and  engaging  son,  who  wus  called  Linus;  all  singers  and 
minstrels  celebrate  hioi  id  the  chorusses  and  festive  songs;  at  the 
beginning  and  tlie  ^ud  of  every  air  tlicy  invoke  Liuus." 

"  Linus,"  says  Diodorus  Siculus, '  *'  was  the  Grst  inventor  of  rhythm 
find  metoily  nmongst  the  Greeks.  Cadmus  having  brouglit  from 
Phcenicia  to  Greece  tetters  or  characters,  Linus  was  the  first  who 
adopted  ihem  into  the  dialect  of  the  Greeks,  gave  them  their  names, 
and  traced  their  forms.  They  were  called  Phsnician  letters,  hec&use 
they  had  been  brougtit  from  Phoenicia  to  Greece  ;  but  as  the  Pelasgi 
trere  the  Grst  who  made  use  of  Itiem,  and  suhstituled  them  for  (hose 
previously  known,  ihey  were  called  Pelasgtc.  Linus,  having  acijuired 
Admiration  by  his  talents  for  poetry  and  music,  had  many  pupils  ;  the 
three  most  illnstrious  of  whom  were  Hercules,  Thamyris,  and  Or- 
pheus. Hercules  learned  to  pluy  iLic  citlmra,  but  he  was  dull  and 
ttow  to  learn:  Linus,  having  ui  a  moment  of  impaUeace  slruck  him, 
Hercules  became  angered,  and  gave  him  so  violent  a  blow  with  the 

cithara  as  to  kill  him Linus  bad  wrillen  in  the  PeJasgic  cha- 

facUT  ihe  exploits  of  ihe  first  Bacchua,  and  other  mythological 
slories.  which  he  left  lo  posterity." 

But  there  was  a  Linus,  says  Eustalhius/  anterior  to  tlie  tutor  of 
Hercules.  It  must  be  of  him  that  Herodorus  speaks.  Had  Le 
Clerc  paid  attention  to  this,  be  would  have  spared  the  reproaches 
he  has  lavished  on  Herodotus.  See  his  notes  on  the  first  fragment 
of  Hesiod. 

The  epigram  whicEi  Eiistathius  quotes  in  his  notes  on  Homer,  (Vol, 
II,  |i.  1163.  Un.  59.)  refers  (o  the  second  Linus. 


nSsd.  Kviii-  van.  970.  p.  IIM. 


»  DiodM.  Sic-  lib.  iU.  ^  InL  |».  IM. 

•  Eufiath.  Vet.  ii.ikllU.  till. M. 
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"  Linus.  ■  accordiDg;  lo  Aristarchua,  is  a  tori  of  hymn  or  song,  as 
ihc  Paesi)  nnd  Dilliyrambus."  This  kind  of  song'^as  mournful,  as 
AtbcDRus'  lias  remarked.  And  thus  we  find  in  the  pocis,  aiXiMv  or 
sIXiMi,  BD  adverb  comiJoundcdof\i'i-o»-,  andot'cl,  a|jluinUvu  parliclci 
lo  express  groans. 

•  M&nip,  vt»  $rnf  vooovfm 

A'iXtrov,  aiXtf  &»■, 

OW* 

"Hffct  bivitapos. 

"  When  his  mother  shall  hear  that  he  has  lost  bis  wita,  she  will 
sing  incessantly  ^linon  !  tcliuon  I" 

The  coiiimencenicnl  of  the  Idyll  of  Moschus  yn  the  death  of  Bion, 
m\iya  fiot  <rroca)(«(rr,  is  generally  known.  TIjis  term  was  derired 
from  the  Asiatic  languages.  The  Barbarians,  says  Euri|)ideii,'  when 
the  blood  of  their  kings  is  shed,  begin  their  nioiirnfii]  songs,  In  the 
Asiatic  tongue,  witli  ^Elioort ;  '  Ltn'  signifying  in  PhcEnieian,*  com- 
plaint or  groaning.' 

'EvTi  ^r  Af/nrriffri  O  Alfos  araXcu/Jcyni  Mcu^^i]  it  is  CoUed  in 
Egj/ptian,  Mancroi.  "Ins-Z'tiad  no  sooner  arrived  in  a  desert  place, 
where  she  fancied  herself  alone,  than  she  opened  the  chest,  and 
began  to  embrace  ihe  dead  body  of  Osiris,  weeping  bitterly.  Whilst 
she  was  thus  occupied,  the  son  of  the  king  of  Byblus,  who  had  fol- 
lowed her,  softly  approached  her,  and  purcciivud  the  cause  of  her 
grief.  She  suddenly  turned  round,  and  in  her  anger  ca&t  un  him  a 
look  so  terrible,  ihat  he  died  with  fear.  Others  say  that  he  felt  iolo 
ihe  sea.  But  however  that  may  be,  great  honours  are  rendered  to 
him,  on  account  of  the  goddess.  The  Maucros,  whom  the  Egyptians 
invoke  in  their  songs,  is  this  young  prince.  Some  pretend  that  he  was 
called  Palieslinus,  or  Pelusius,  and  that  the  goddess  built  the  city  of 
that  name  to  commemorate  him.  7'hey  add,  that  the  Manerus,  whom 
the  Egyptians  celebrate  in  llicir  festivals,  was  ihe  inventor  of  music. 
Others  say,  that  Maneros  is  not  a  man's  name ;  but  a  song  ■  suited 
to  festivals  and  thi^  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  which  Ihey  sing,  that 
all  may  |iru!>|)LT  with  iheiii.  U  is  in  f^ct  in  tlie  hilarity  of  a  feast  that 
tbey  make  tlie  air  ring  with  tliis  Maneros." 


-  Evtedi.  Vd.il.  p.  1163.  Mm.  9$. 

*  Aibcs.  Dnpnoanh.  lib-  xiv.  up.  iii. 
I^OIO.C. 

<  SoplMcl.  Aikt  MaJtisoph.  vcn-  G£9. 

'  EurtpUI.  Orut.  VBra.  I-HM. 

'  to  Cl«tc.  not.  hiHcfiad.  ]•.»«,  e^c 
AmncLiaHn*.  ITOl. 
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f  Plntucb.  il«  I«dt  d  OiUde,  p.  U7. 
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The  ManHnrivni  had  n  slmilnr  son^,  which  tboy  callvd  Bormns, 
as  vie  learn  from  AlhctiEPtis' and  from  Hcsychius.*  li  is  remarkable 
llial  ihc  Maneros,  the  LtnuK,'  sntl  ilie  Bormus,  should  rII  be  maum- 
ftil  Ronfct, 

Tliig  ii,  ralhor  in  contradinion  to  ihe  passage  of  Plutarcli  wtiieh  ! 
havo  just  riteil;  but  it  is  povKibW  that  llierc  might  hove  been  Iwo 
songs  known  by  the  name  of  Mantras,  one  txtolling  bim  as  the  in- 
ventor of  muiic,  atid  the  other  drpforin^  his  untimely  ind. 

LXXX,  'EAXifi'bir  fioi/yaiai  AaKciaifiniioKrt^  ArnoiigH  the  Grtrks. 
it  i*  only  the  Lacetiitmonians  who,  ^r.  "  Youiig  people'' sliould 
respect  not  only  their  fathers,  bill  all  old  men  ;  should  yield  prtcc- 
^ence  to  them,  riac  when  they  approach,  and  preBcrve  silence  in  llieir 
presence."  Xenophon  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  young  Pcrii-'ltrs  the 
following  words  :  "  When  *  will  the  Alheniaiis  Imvu  ihe  same  re- 
spect for  old  uicn  that  the  Laced  torn  oiii  an  s  hs.ve,  they  who  begin  by 
the  contempt  of  their  fathers,  and  thence  pass  to  di-spjsing  old  men  in 
I  general !" 

Plutarch  relates  two  anecdotes  which  do  great  honour  to  ihe 
Lacedeetnonians.  1  shall  4]uote  only  iho  latter  of  ihcm.  "  At  the 
festival-'' of  the  PaiialhetieeB,  an  old  man  was  seeking  a  place:  they 
called  him  on  diEFereut  sidi^s,  as  if  intending  to  make  room  for  hirn; 
and  as  soon  as  he  reached  iiiiy  pnrlicular  spot,  he  was  repelled  by 
insulting  raillery.  But  on  reaching  the  seats  where  the  deputii-s  from 
Laccdiemuii  (ihcThcuri)  sat,  they  fill  immediately  rose  and  gave  him 
B  place  amongst  them.  The  people,  struck  with  admiration,  clapped 
their  hands  in  tokeu  of  applause.  Upon  which  a  Spartan  cried  cut: 
By  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  Athenians  know  the  rules  of  decorum,  but 
'the  I.Eicedfrmonians  practise  them."  Valerius  Maximus  relates' 
the  same  story  iu  ueurly  the  eatne  words.  Nevettheleis  Xenophon 
makes  Sucniles  to  say,*  that  it  was  a  custom  universaMy  esta- 
blished, that  young  people  should  yield  tiio  precedence  to  their 
elders,  rise  when  they  entered,  and  give  them  llic  place  of  honour. 
And  this  custom  still  prevails  in  Egypt,  according  to  M.  Savary. ' 

The  Athenians  had  aUo  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians '  another  very 


'  DnimoMpli.  lib,  xir.  ap.  iiJ.  p.  61S. 
P. 

*  tlnd«t  tha  WDnl  Bwpfi^i. 

'  AOipn.  lucu  Uuduo,  C ;  and  Hosjrch. 
ondcr  Oi«  vord  Bwi>fu/i. 
^  IluTwch.  InittU  LuMMic.  p.  237.  D. 

*  Xvnoph.  Mcin.  Suctat.  Dki.  lib.  ill, 
cap.  T.  ^  XV.  p.  H3. 

/  I'luurclu  L^<Hun  Apophtbcpn.  p. 


*■  Valrr,  Mil*,  lib.  iv.  cap,  t,  £xt«ia.  ii 
p.  881. 

*  X«iu>])b.Socmt.MaDoimb.lib.it.rkp, 
Ul.  4  Xvi.  p.  W.  -r- 

'  LciUT*  lur  I'Egypte,  &o.,  Lellte  iiti. 
p.  t48et  lujr. 

*  Pli'triKh.  (IvSerft  Numinii  Vindictft. 
p.  M2.  D.  ^liu.Vai.  Hist.  lib.*.  CAB. 
xrili.p.4SS. 


coniideratc  law,  which  forbade  them  to  put  to  death  a  pregnant  wo- 
man, til]  after  licr  delivery. 

LXXXf.  Quaavumvi]  H'l'M  /ringei.  Tbose  fringes  were  not 
merely  oruamcnlal,  but  prevented  (lie  texture  of  the  garment  from 
unraveltiog.  The  robes  without  fringe  were  hemmed,  which  ao- 
«wered  the  same  pMrpose. 

"OpiptKwiTi]  Orphic  uremoniei.  "  Bacchus,  '  wishing  to  pass  with 
his  troops  from  A^in  to  Europe,  contnicted  a  friuiidHliip  with  Lycur- 
gu9,  king  of  Tbracc.  which  is  tiitualed  near  to  the  Helleipoou  He 
at  fir&t  sent  the  Bacchatitee  thiiher,  as  into  «  friendly  country;  but 
Lycurgai  ordered  his  forces  to  attack  Bacchus  in  the  night,  and  to 
slay  him  and  all  the  Mtcnades.  Bacclius  having  received  intimalioo 
of  thi«  from  a  native  of  ihe  country,  named  Tharops,  wait  alarmed,  aa 
his  troops  were  still  on  ihe  other  side  of  the  sra,  he  himself  having 
come  over  with  only  a  few  friends  ;  and  for  this  reason  he  relumed 
secretly  to  his  army.  In  the  mean  litne,  Lycurgus  attacked  the  Mte- 
nndes,  ant)  pat  them  ntl  to  the  sword,  in  aplace  caltcd  Nysius.  Bac- 
chus having  returned  with  his  army,  overcame  the  Thraciaas  in  a  cora- 
bat,  in  which  Lycurgus  was  taken.  His  eyes  were  put  out,  and  after 
■ufTcring  every  kind  of  torture,  be  was  cruci&cd.  Bacchus,  in  grate- 
ful acVnowledguient,  gave  to  Tharops  the  kingdom  of  Tbracc,  and 
taught  him  the  orgies  and  other  mysteries.  (Eagrus,  the  son  of  Tha- 
rops,  succeeded  hi»  father,  and  having  leanted  from  htm  the  ceremo- 
nies and  mysteries,  lauj^ht  them  to  his  son  Orpheus,  who  excelled  all 
the  world  in  genius  and  knowledge ;  and  on  thiii  accuunt  the  ceremo- 
nies invented  und  celebrated  by  Bacchus  were  termed  Orphic." 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  Diodorus  Siculus.  He  relates,  however,  in 
another  pl.ice.  that  the  Egyiitiun  priests  aflirmed  that  Orpheus  *  had 
borrowed  from  iheir  country  the  greater  part  of  the  myjleries,  such 
as  those  of  [sis  and  Osiris,  which  are,  with  little  ditfcrcnce  beyond 
the  name,  the  same  a^  lho«e  of  Bacchus  and  Ceres,  m  well  as  the 
fable  of  the  infernal  regions.  In  fart,  by  the  pains  of  the  wicked  and 
tlie  enjoyments  of  the  just,  he  paiutcd  only  what  was  typified  at  the 
fnncrals  of  the  Egyptians. 

Paiisanins  afRrmS  that  Orpheus  was  an  Egyptian.  "  A  certain 
Egyptian," '  says  he,  "  thought  that  Amphinn  was  of  his  country,  and 
that  Orpheus,  so  skilled  in  magic,  whom  wc  Greeks  believe  to  have 
been  a  Thracian,  was  also  an  Egyptian."  For  so  the  patiiage  must 
he  Teodcicd.  M.  Schmidt  has  attempted  to  prove  that  Orpheus  was 
an  I^ptiaQ.     Aud  these  are  bis  reasons.      Oh,    or  Oros,  at  the 


•  IHodoT.  Sic.  lib.  iii.  |hiv.  p.  tiU       '  Puinuk£liMiy,p08I.Mntib.Ti.<^. 
till.  U.  IX.  p.  tOS. 
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Greek  terminaiion  mnkes  il,  is  an  Egyptian  divinity  answering  lo'lTiif 
Apollo  of  tlie  Greeki.  "  Pbe,  or  Pho,  *  in  Coptic,  signifies  to  en- 
Inoder.  Henc«  Semphos  is  rendered,  son  of  Hercules,  Sem  or  Som 
being  the  Egyptian  Hercules  ;  and  while  Hellebore,  which  is  called 
*  gcnitura  Hcrculia/  waii  called  Somphia  by  thu  E^ptians,  Thus 
Orpheus  should  be  the  son  of  Or,  or  Oros,  that  is  to  say,  Apollo. 

There  were  certain  traditions  in  Greece  agreeing  rory  well  with  this 
etymology;  and  according  to  these  traditions,  Orpheus  wan  the  son 
of  ApoIlo>  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  vcrtcs  of  Pindar:  * 


*£4  'Atr6\\ufat  ii,  ^of^ 

fiiKrat,  Itoiiiiy  rnr«p 
'EfioXty  cfroiVirrw  'Of>^i. 


i 


"  Orpheus  also  catnc,  the  son  of  ApoUoj  tbc  father  of  song,  and 
an  excellent  player  oo  the  ciUiara."  . 

The  Scholiast  of  Pindar  quotes,  In  liis  note  On  llicsu  tcfsos,  an 
oracle  of  ihc  Pythoness,  in  which  Orpheus  is  called  the  son  of 
Apollo. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  also,  that  on  Egyptian  monuments  wo  find 
Orus,  or  llarpocTalts,*'  who  arc  llic  some,  surrounded  by  various  ani- 
mals; which  proves,  moreover,  that  the  Creeks  had  borrowed  from 
Egypt  the  fable  of  the  animals  following  Orpheus. 

To  the  single  testimony  of  Pausaniaa  may  be  opposed  that  of  all 
tbc  writers  who  have  had  occasion  to  mention  Orpheus,  and  who  all 
agree  that  he  was  a  Thracian. 

But  was  there  ever  such  a  person  aa  Ori>heu3?  I  know  it  has  been 
contended  thai  he  never  existed,  and  1  believe  that  Vossius  was 
the  liril  who  maiutaiacd  sucli  an  opiniotk. '  M.  Mosheim,  an  Abb6 
of  Mariendal,  is  the  second,  or  at  least  the  most  celebrated  of  those 
who  have  followed  Vosbiuk,  Sec  the  notes  of  this  teamed  man  on 
Cudworth*s  Intellectual  System,  chap.  ir.  \  xrti.  p.  342.  Tbu 
Dpinton  is  founded  on  B  passage  of  Cicero,  de  Natur^  Deorum,  lib.  i. 
§  xxxviii.  "  Orphcum  Potilam  ducct  Aristotcles  ounquam  fuisfte," 
The  passage  of  Aristotle  to  which  Cicero  alludes  is  lust;  but  it  is 
clear  Ihat  CiceroS  wurds  may  he  .understood  to  mean,  that  "Ari- 
stotle taught  that  Orpheus  never  was  a  poet ;''  that  is  to  say.  that 
the  verses  attributed  to  him  were  not  really  of  his  composition. 
Fabricius  had  thus  understood  it,  as  we  find  in  his  Bibliothcca 
GiGQCa,  Vol.  I.  p.  lU  :  and  it  is  astonisluog  tliai  Moshuim  should 


•  HmxlM.  lik  ii.  k  exit*,  el  civi 
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not  have  been  awAre  of  ihU.  Mr.  BATie<i,  to  whom  wc  owe  an  ex* 
ct^Ilont  edition  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  nntlerslooil 
it  as  FabriciuB  did.  Verburgius,  the  Abbe  d'Olivet,  and  M.  Erne^, 
mnke  no  obKrvation  on  this  passage.  But  the  last,  in  bis  index, 
under  the  word  OarHEtrs,  appears  to  incline  to  Moshcim's  opi- 
nion. 

Kai  noOayop€loiot\  And  the.  Pytkagorrans.  Diogenes  Laertinii 
relates  *  after  Aristotle,  that  Pythagoras  wore  gnrmcnta  of  wool,  be- 
cause linen  was  then  unknovrn  in  the  country  where  he  lived.  But 
Apuleius*  informt  us,  that  tlie  Pythagoreans  did  not  wear  clothing 
of  wool.  "  Quipp^  lana,  segniisimi  corporis  excrementum,  pecori  de< 
trecta,  jam  inde  Orphci  ct  Pytha^ora  seitis,  profanns  restitus  est. 
Sed  enim  mnndtesimn  Hni  se^cs,  inter  oprimas  frugca  terrtB  exorta, 
noD  niQ(l4  indutui  et  amictui  sanctissimis /Egyptionim  sacerdotibus, 
sed  opvrtui  quoque  tn  rebus  sacris  asurpalur."  It  were  easy  toaC' 
cumulate  quotations ;  bat  we  should  learn  do  more  from  them. 

It  may  not  be  superflootiB  to  remark,  that  Pythagoras,  though  a 
man  of  6rat-rfttc  genius,  wax  extremely  superstitions,  and  that  he 
adopted  the  regimen  of  the  Egyptian  priesia,  which  was  founded  on 
the  nature  of  the  rUmate  tliey  inhabited,  and  was  in  do  wise  euitcti 
to  that  of  Greece. 

Those  who  were  iDJliatcd  into  these  myiteries,  ate  nothing  that  had 
cTcr  possessed  life.  See  Euripides,'  ral  it  Atf^or  (iopax  tjWtm  rav^ 
A«ii',  "Op^ja  r'  Avarr'  fx*"')  ^fi^x""  '■  "  And  nourishing  yourselves  only 
with  those  things  which  hare  not  had  life,  endeavour  to  procure  for 
yourselves  s  name  ;  and  taking  for  your  guide  Orpheus,  observe  the 
Bacrhic  ceremonies."  Plutarch  also  observes,'  that  it  was  satd  that 
the  ancient  Orpheus  abstained  from  all  animal  food. 

In  the  editions  of  Herodotus,  we  read  only  :  Afio^eyiapn  H  nwra 
rolni  'Op^tKxnn  raVca/itfrotn  Kai  nvOay(^foi*<.  But  in  the  edition  of 
Aldus  we  find,  IficXoytovat  H  ravra  roitrc  'Op^tcom  KaXtofUvvtai,  nil 
^aK)(tnln,  toiai  H  Atywr/um,  rnl  Tli^ynptiowi.  This  reading  is 
upheld  by  the  Ms.  B.  of  the  Royal  Library,  and  by  serenil  others 
mentioned  in  Wesseling's  edition  ;  I  have  therefore  not  hesitutcd  to 
adopt  it  in  my  translation.  See  also  Valckenaer  on  the  Hippolytas 
of  Euripides,  verse  952. 

LXXXII.  Tivro  vo^/Jowffi  A»oj3q8ffo9nc]  Thry  prrtuode  thnmtrivrs 
that  the  iuue  witt  be  the  totur.  A  prodigy  is  an  effect  of  which  the 
cause  is  unknown,  and  which  seldom  happens.  Prodigies,  in  this 
sense,  are  therefore  under  the  control  of  the  laws  of  natore.    The 


■  Diofca.  Laeti.  lib.  voi.  Mgrn.  lit.  p.        *  Enripid.  Ilippoljt.  far*.  9^- 
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.physical  event  which  at  one  time  follows  these  laws  therefore  on^ 
uoder  like  circumstances,  to  altetid  ihein  again  and  again. 

LXXXIII.  .  Mafr»i)  Cbe  ^cac^crai]  Ao  one  exercittt  divination. 
Divination  was  performed  by  the  inspection  of  \he  entrails  of  viciimt, 
and  by  the  Hame  nhich  arose  when  the  victim  was  burned.  The 
Greeks  had  a  great  number  of  diviners;  for  amongst  them  nothing 
important  was  undertaken  wtLhout  consullin:^  such  persons.  This 
absurd  and  ridiculous  art  was  subject  to  a  variety  of  punctiliuus 
ifonns,  calculated  to  itapose  on  weak  niinds.  As  the  diviueri)  or  au- 
fvn  were  consulted  aft  well  on  military  operations  as  on  the  Other 
odbirs  of  life,  those  who  were  destined  to  command  armies  made  a 
paint  of  learning  this  lying  art,  that  they  Eiii^ht  not  be  imposed  on  by 
it.  The  Egyptians  also  practised  this  son  of  divination ;  but  it  it 
not  to  this  practice  that  ihu  passage  of  Herodotus  uUudes.  Ijut  to  ora- 
cles pronounced  ;  and  perhaps  I  have  not  translated  it  so  correctly  as 
I  might  have  done. 

LXXXIV.  0.  a  oUvrt^y]  Some  for  the  tettk.  The  tooth-ache 
then  was  not  quite  so  uncommon  in  Egypt  as  Professor  Michaelis' 
ioiagined. 

LXXXV.  'Ce  ruf  oixiwc]  Of  hit  Aoiise.  OiRcIor,  or  lonically 
olr^Tof,  as  well  as  oi'c/rfi,  It  iinderslood  not  only  of  the 'slaves,  but 
aUo  of  the  wife  and  children,  and  indeed  of  all  (he  tnmalcs  of  the 
house.     Many  ex&inples  of  this  arc  found  in  Hcrodotuts. 

As  to  the  custom  of  covering  the  head  and  face  with  mud  on 
the  death  of  near  relations,  it  had  not  been  introduced  iiiio  B^pt  ac 
the  Uniti  of  thu  death  of  the  patriarch  Jacob.  His  &on  Joseph  threw 
himself  upon  the  facp  of  his  father,  *  and  shed  tears  wliiUl  embracing 
him.  He  afterwards  ordered  the  medical  men  of  his  establishment  to 
embalm  him,  and  he  mourned  for  him  seventy  dnys  wiih  all  Kgypt. 

'^ict^vafiivat\  And  having  fastened  their  gnrment  with  a  girdle. 
[The  women  were  accustomed  to  let  down  Iheir  garments  to  display 
ilbc  bosom  ;  but  lest  these  should  fall  and  expose  more  of  theii  persons 
[than  Ihey  wished,  they  had  thrnt  fastened  round  their  middles  with  a 
[firdte.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  cve^lw^^cVat.  See  M.Wyttcubach, 
[in  Sclcctis  principum  Histortcorum,  p.  355. 

'E*  r^v  ra(ilyfvotv\   At   ihr  piar.e   where,  they   embalm  them.     Tlie 

.Egyptians  took  these  mcaus  to  preserve  the  body,  because  thuy 

Itelieved  that  the  soul  remained  in  it  as  long  as  it  subsisted,  and  that 

it  did  not  pass  into  nny  other  until  the  body  was  destroyed.  "  £gyp- 

tii '  pcriti  saptentia,  condila  d\ik  servaut  cadavera,  scilicet  ut  aiiima 

•  D*«Tip(ioii de TAnOiJo, I.M M. Nie-  '  Scrriii*  ad  Virgil.  Ajirid.  lib.  iil. 
bakr,  F- 1 IQ.  *cn.  08.  Vol.  U.  p.  US.  col.  1.  lin.  nlL 

•  OoiMa.  chip.  I.  «cnei  I,  S,  and  ». 
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roullo  tempore  pcrdiiret,  et  corpori  sit  obDoxia,  aec  ci(o  ad  alios 
transent." 

Cassianiis  gives  another  reason  for  thU  custom,  wlitch  appenre 
probable,  and  ia  not  incompatible  with  thai  I  hare  before  cited.  He 
imapnes  '  that  this  method  had  been  invented,  became  during^  ilie 
whole  lime  of  the  inundation  tlivy  could  noL  bury  the  dead>  fiut 
Herodotus  sajrs  it  wa»  done,  becnmc  it  was  not  lawful  *  to  abandon 
the  dead  bodies  to  be  devoured  by  any  animal.  They  did  not  bury 
them,  lest  they  should  be  eaten  by  the  worms;  and  Ihcy  did  nolbttrn 
them,  because  Ihey  looked  on  fire  as  a  vorucious  monster,  which 
devours  nil  thait  comes  in  its  way. 

Ai  Herodotus  has  said  nothing  of  (he  funeral  ceremonies  of  the 
Egyptians,  I  have  thought  thai  il  would  not  bo  unacceptable  to  the 
reader  lo  find  here  the  account  given  by  Diotlorus  Siculus. 

"  The  relntioas  of  the  dead  pcrHoii'  Hx  ihc  iluy  uf  his  obsequies, 
thai  the  judges  and  all  the  friends  of  the  deceased  may  assemble  ;  and 
they  apjjoint  it,  by  declaring  thnt  he  will  pasH  the  lake  of  his  nome. 
The  judges  then  repair  lothe  spot  more  than  forty  in  number,  and  form* 
a  acmictrclc  on  the  farther  side  of  ihc  lake,  A  boat  containing  those 
who  are  to  officiate  in  the  ceremony  then  approaches,  under  the 
direction  of  a  navigator,  whom  the  Egyptians,  in  their  language,  call 
'  Charon.'  It  is  said  that  Orpheus,  having  in  his  travels  to  E^pt 
wiinesied  this  ceremony,  took  from  it  bin  fable  of  the  pUMg«  iuto 
the  infernal  regions,  imitating  a  part  of  the  ceremonies  and  inventing 
the  remainder.  Before  the  coffin  conlnining  the  corpse  ia  placed 
within  the  boat,  the  law  permits  any  person  to  accuse  him  ;  if  it  is 
proved  that  he  has  led  a  bad  life,  the  judges  condemn  him,  and 
he  is  excluded  from  the  plac«'(if  burial.  If  it  appears  that  he  has 
been  unjustly  accused,  the  law  inflicts  a  severe  punishment  on  th« 
accuser.  If  no  one  undertakes  to  ancu»e  htm,  or  if  the  accuser  is 
convicted  of  calumny,  the  relations  take  off  the  badges  of  mourning, 
and  pronounce  the  panegyric  of  (he  deceased,  without  speaking  of 
bis  birlh,  at  is  done  in  Greece,  for  they  think  that  all  Egyptians  u« 
equally  noble.  They  expatiate  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
been  brought  up  nnd  instructed  from  his  infancy,  upon  his  piety,  his 
justice,  his  temperance,  and  bis  other  virtues  since  he  attained  the 
age  of  manhood,  and  they  pray  the  gods  of  the  infernal  regions  to 
admit  him  into  the  abode  of  the  pious,  Tlic  people  applaud  and 
voDgratalale  the  defunct,  who  is  about  to  pass  a  blissful  eternity  in 
the  residence  of  the  blessed.     If  any  one  has  a  tomb  destined  for  his 


•  Jo.  CaMuo.  collM.  XV.  J. 

*  II«iod(M.lA.m,inl. 
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Ihire,  fats  body  is  placed  in  it;  if  oot,  a  chamber  is  constructed 
I'Kis  house,  am]  his  biur  is  placed  close  agitinat  tlic  mosl  solid  p»rt 
cf  the  wait.  They  place  in  their  houses  those  to  vrhotn  sepulture 
bas  becD  denied^  whulber  on  account  of  the  crimes  of  which  tliey 
have  been  accused,  or  of  debts  which  ihcy  have  contiaclcd  ;  and  it 
sometimes  occurs  tli»t  tliL'y  afterwards  receive  honourable  burial, 
because  their  iletcendantft  having  become  rich,  pay  their  debt«,  nr 
purchase  absolution," 

The  ^yplian  priests  say*  that  Orpheusi  in  introducing  the 
pains  of  the  wicked  in  hell,  and  superadding  the  meadows  of  llie 
blessed,  ouly  imitated  their  funeral  ceremynitjs;  that  accwidiug  lo 
their  ancient  institutions,  Mercury,  the  conductor  of  the  nouls,  hariog 
carried  the  body  of  Apis  to  a  cerlnin  spot,  committed  it  to  him  who 
wore  the  mask  of  Cerberus;  and  that  Orphcua  having-  imparted  tlicsc 
customs  to  the  <jn>cks,  Homer,  treading  la  his  steps,  adoro«d  his 
poetry  with  them.  'Mercury/  says  the  iK»ct, *  'with  his  rod  in  his 
hand,  convoked  the  souls  of  those  who  were  to  follow  him.'  And  a 
little  after  he  odds,  *  they  crossed  the  Ocean,  passed  near  Leucadia, 
entered  by  the  gate  of  the  Sun  into  the  country  of  Dreams,  and  shortly 
arrived  iu  tbc  moadow  of  Asphodel,  inhabited  by  sotds  which  are  the 
phantoms  of  the  dead.' 

The  poet  gives  the  name  of  Ocean  to  the  riycr,  hecauiK  the 
Egyptians,  in  their  tongue,  so  colled  the  Nile.  By  the  gate  of  tlte 
Sun,  is  meant  ttic  city  of  Ileliopolis,  He  thinks  ihiit  the  meadow 
'end  the  feigned  abode  of  the  dead  in  the  place  bordering  on  the  mtirsh 
of  Achervsia  near  Memphis,  where  there  are  very  beautiful  meadows, 
and  marshes,  aad  Itelds  of  the  lotos,  li  is  by  folloiving  the  track  of 
Orpheus  that  lie  assigns  tliis  spot,  for  the  habitation  of  the  dead, 
since  the  greater  part  of  the  Egyptian  funerals  were  there  cele- 
brated, Qiid  especially  tlioeo  uu  the  most  magnificenl  echIc,  and  the 
corpses  were  not  deposited  there  till  after  they  had  passed  tlie  river 
end  the  Achemsian  bkc.  Thereat  uf  the  fubles  us  to  the  lufenial  re- 
gions, which  the  Greeks  have  retailed,  accord  with  the  customs  still 
observable  in  ^ypt.  The  vessel  which  conveys  ihu  dead  bodies, 
is  called  naris,'  tad  an  obolum  is  paid  to  the  na<ri;^ator,  who  is 
called,  in  the  ianguegc  of  the  counuy,  Charon.     It  is  said,  that  near 


"  Diodor-  Sic.  lib.  i.  ^  icri.  Vol.  i. 
pp.  107, 108. 
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'  'riiDDgh  nit  tiio  Egyptian  veaMla  were 
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this  place,  are  the  temple  of  Hecate  Tciiebrosa,  the  galea  of  the 
Cocytus  aad  of  Lethe,  doted  with  bars  of  brass,  and  those  of  Truth  i 
and  Dear  the  last  a  statue  without  a  head,  which  is  thai  of  Juatice. 

These  pawages  from  Diodorus  Stcalus  are  ihe  more  curious,  as 
they  show  the  origin  of  the  Greek  fables.  The  verses  quoted 
from  Homer  show  that  he  wns  no  stranger  to  the  immortality  of  iho 
sou).  But  vhence  had  he  learned  this  doctrine  ?  asks  Madame  Dacicr, 
in  her  notes  on  the  Odj'ssey.  And  she  auswers,  that  he  found  it  iu 
the  theology  of  the  Hebrews.  However,  it  is  clear  that  the  Greeks 
had  DO  koowledgc  of  the  Hebrews  till  the  time  of  Alexander;  and 
moreover,  had  the  Greeks  borrowed  their  doctrine  from  the  Hebrewf, 
it  would  not  have  been  disfigured  with  such  a  mass  of  fables. 
How  could  she  fail  to  perceive  that  llie  Greeks  hsd  borrowed  tbem, 
u  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  fioiu  the  Egyptians  ? 

LXXXVI.  Kariarai]  }Vktrtn  lAe  fata  haa  charged  with  the  an- 
Mming.  The  Greek  has  Kariaiai.  This,  ihoiigh  a  general  term, 
applies  more  particularly  to  those  who  exercise  the  arts  termed  by 
At  Latins  ■  artes  scllularioe.'  The  Latin  version  has,  '  certi  ad  hoc 
ipsum  constituli.'  We  should  conclude  that  the  Latin  tiaiislalor  had 
rcmd  cararcrax'^fai,  as  it  is  found  in  Dr.  Sancrofl's  Ms.  i  have 
adopted  this  reading:,  which  gives  a  belter  meauing-. 

Olt  Cawp  . . .  ivofii^^iv]  Him  v/hoM  I  am  scrupuhva  of  naming. 
This  must  doubtless  have  been  the  image  of  lomt;  iJiviuKy,  probsUy 
Osiris.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Athenagoras.  "  Not  only,"  sayi  he,  * 
"  do  they  show  the  borying-pUce  of  Osiris,  but  also  his  embalmed 
remains."  In  evidence  of  which,  he  cites  this  passage  of  Herodotus. 
It  is  known  that  Isis  carried  every  where  with  her  the  body  of  her 
bviband,  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  she  had  had  it  embalmed. 
Ae  Plutarch,  dc  Iside  ct  Osiridc. 

F.iTtX<iTTifiiiv]  h  not  $0  expeatiw.  The  embalming 'in  the  first 
method  costs  a  talent  of  ulver,  or  £226  of  English  money;  in  the 
second,  twenty  minse,  or  £75  ;  and  the  last,  but  a  triBe. 

Td  bk  f/x^'*'*''""  tV/""**]  Partlif  by  means  »/  dmgt,  ^e.  I  at 
first  imagined  that  Herodotus  raeaut  that  they  drew  out  the  brami 
through  the  aostiils,  and  then  sobstiluted  aroroalics  io  their 
place;  and  the  remark  of  M.  Rouelie  confirmed  me  in  this  opi- 
nion; that  skilful  chemist  having  found  aromatic  drugs  in  the 
heads '  of  several  mummies.  If  Herodotus  docs  not  mean  that  here, 
thought  I,  he  certainty  mentions  it  no  where  else;  and  it  is  scarcely 
probable  that  he  would  omit  so  essential  a  part  of  the  embalming. 


'  Athraa(«ns  LogHia  pre  Cbfutisai*.        '  Mimu  de  I'And.  dn  Scinicu,  taate 
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[Bat  I  was  tnUtaken.  Tit  ftir,  rix  hi  maniroatly  refer  to  llayovat  nr 
iytifa^i:  II  was  imposEiblc  eotirely  to  cmjjty  the  cranium  by  this 
iDstruraeiit:  they  drew  from  it  what  Ibey  could,  and  tUc  dissolvent 
drug»  that  they  injected  removed  (he  rent.  The  Greek  phrase  cao  be 
understood  no  otherwiae.  It  is  true,  that  by  reading  it.  in  this  way 
we  do  not  find  that  Herodotus  ha£  said  any  thin^  of  embalming  the 
head;  but  he  may  have  forgotten  thie  point,  however  e»3ential,  as  ha 
manifestly  has  several  others  which  rttatc  to  ihu  procuas  of  embalm- 
iaf. 

XJapa9\hayTtf}  'fhet/  then  nake  an  incixion.  "  The  body  being' 
stretched  on  the  ground,  the  scribe  traces  on  the  left  Bank  all  thai  is 
to  be  cut.  He  who  is  to  rnnke  the  incision,  cuts  with  an  Klhiopian 
ftonc  as  murh  (Icsh  as  the  law  ordains.  Thai  done,  bo  flies  with  all 
speed,  and  the  assistants  throw  atones  atler  him,  loading  )iim  with 
curses,  as  if  Ihey  would  charge  the  crime  on  hiin.  lu  fact,  they 
consider  as  odious  every  one  who  doci  violence  to  a  body  of  the  same 
nature  as  their  own,  or  who  wounds,  or  docs  it  the  least  harm." 

Ti>  KoiXii)*']  'flu  inleitinea.  lIcrodoliiB  does  not  say  what  was 
done  with  these  intestines,  after  tliuy  had  been  ctean&od  and  steeped 
in  paltn-wine.  Porphyry  shall  supply  this  deficiency.*  "  When 
they  embalm  tbe  body  of  a  person  of  quality,  they  draw  from  it  the 
inteiitincs,  and  place  them  in  a  cheM,  and  amongst  other  ceremonies '' 
tendered  to  the  dead,  they  take  the  chest,  call  the  sun  to  witness, 
and  one  of  the  embatmers,  on  behalf  of  tbe  dead  man,  addres^s  him 
in  the  following  words,  which  Euphanlus  h&n  translated  from  his 
mother  tongae.  ,*  01  sun,  sovereign  lord,  and  you  oil  ye  gods, 
who  have  given  life  to  men,  receive,  me,  and  permit  me  to  reside 
with  the  clernKl  gods.  During  alt  tlie  time  that  I  lived,  I  held  to 
the  wor&hip  of  ttve  gods  wliicli  I  hud  received  from  my  fathers ;  I  have 
always  faoooared  those  who  engendered  this  body  \  1  have  killed  no 
one;  I  hare  brokco  no  trust,  nor  done  any  other  evil.  If  J  have 
committed  any  other  fault  in  my  life,  either  in  eating  or  in  drinking. 
It  was  not  fur  myself,  but  for  these  things,'  (i,  e.  the  bowoU).  The 
embalmcr,  oo  fiaiabing  these  words,  showed  the  chest  containing 
the  intestines:  it  was  then  thrown  into  the  river.  As  to  tbe  reetof 
tbe  body,  when  it  was  cleansed,  Ihey  embalmeil  it." 

Plutarch  agrees  with  Porphyry,  but  ho  omits  many  cesenlial  par- 
liculars.  1  will  quote  the  two  passages  in  which  ha  meatioos  these 
things,  and  take  occHsion  to  correct  them.     The  first  is  in  the  Uan- 


•  Dlodor.  Scol.  itb.  i.  i  loi.  Vol.  I.  pu. 
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quct  of  ttift  Scveu  Sages.  "  Those*  who  have  made  the  inoision, 
sliow  tbe  intestines  to  the  sun,  thea  tbrow  them  into  the  river,  and 
take  care  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  aa  b«ing  then  pure."  OI  w  rUpov 
h-tmri-fiVOfTti  totilflp  ry  ifXi'y,  tlr'  abrii  ftif  eli  rity  Morafto*'  car^^tXcf, 
raw  2^  ^Xou  eifinrtn  QSq  xaQapoi  y*yDv*iTot  hrtfiAorrai.  This  lext  it 
maaifesily  corrupt.  Bui  wc  must  not  traoslute  with  M.  Reiike,  «7ra 
rh  (iir  lyKara  els  rov  t.  k.  We  must  preserve  cTr'  aira,  on  account 
of  the  pussage  above  cited  from  Porphyry.  E(  hi  n  8^  Kora  rar 
^fiavTvv  filw  IffiofTOf  ....  fiWh  ith  raSra,  &c/{ar  tv*"  '^tfltiTOV,  tv  i) 
ft  yasr^p  Ji*.  I  read,  therefore,  O?  rov  ►eipir  i»ari;i>'Dr7-rf,  »a)  n)!" 
Koiklaif  i^t\6yTti  fiei^ay  k.t.\.  The  pro]iriety  of  this  correction  it 
proved  by  another  passage  from  the  same  anllior,  viz.  *  Aiyurrtot 
rHy  reupwy  ri/v  icoiXiav  flf\6vTts,  icai  xpoc  ro>>  ifkiav  &va^i&t^rrt  it- 
(i&Wovmf  it  airiay  htaiTtiy  sJj- «  5iO,'mtTO«  ij^topro-.  This  passage 
has  bfpn  iu  like  manner  Httered,  The  incttton  mast  have  preceded  the 
extraction  of  the  entrails.  'Avavx/Samtr,  therefore,  gives  no  meaning. 
I  read,  L-a!  itpot  rue  qXior  futpriftovrit  /i/iJiWouoiy,  as  in  the  passage 
quoted  from  Porphyry,  wpit  nv  ijXi&v  fiapripoi-rat :  oevcrthcless, 
I  should  prefer  to  read,  tracing  the  letters  and  the  first  passage  of 
Plutarch,  Kai  Tpof  rir  iP^ov  ivaiti^arrn  hsfi&KKmmr  k.  r.  \.  The 
pasiftgA,  thus  corrected,  should  be  translated  :  "  The  Egyptians  draw 
Out  the  intestines  from  the  bodies,  and  Alter  having  held  tbcca  up  to 
the  sun,  throw  them  away,  as  the  cause  of  all  the  faults  which  tbe 
man  has  committed," 

Air/>^]  With  natram.  What  onr  author  here  calls  Xirpov,  or  nitre, 
it  'natrum,*  that  is  to  say,'  a  Dxed  alkali,  which  readily  unites  with 
lymphatic,  oily,  or  greasy  liquids.  The  Kgyptiun  einbalmcrs  era- 
ployed  natfum  to  carry  off  the  lymphatic  liquids  and  the  fat,  and 
to  BCpuratc  tbem  from  the  solid  and  fibrous  parts.  The  intenbon  of 
covering  the  body  with  this  species  of  salt  vas  to  dry  ii,  which  must 
hire  bct-n  the  first  operation.  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  Hero- 
dotus has  not  related  the  mode  of  embalming  in  proper  order.  Had 
they  begun  by  filling  the  body  vrith  myrrh  and  arumatic  subslaoces 
before  salting  it,  the  natrum  acting  upon  tbe  balsamic  ingredients, 
and  forming  with  their  oils  a  soluble  soapy  mailer,  and  consi^qucntly 
very  likely  to  he  carried  off  by  the  ablutions,  would  ibna  have  de- 
stroyed the  greater  part  of  the  aromatic  sabstances.  Add  to  this,  that 
Diodorus  Sicalus  relates,'  that  myrrh  and  ciunamon  were  the  last 

•  rititwch.  ki  VII.  Ss|ii»t.  Convlvio.  p.  aeni'ir  on  Ui«  aobject  Inr  ft|.  ItaueUv. 
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in^flicnls  used  in  the  etnbalmiBg,  acd  be  mukcs  oo  mcnlion  of  Oiv 
nalrum. 

'kifiipai  liiboiuiKoirrii}  For  stvmly  day.  Tlie  reason  of  tliis  custom 
was,  that  the  n&truin,by  remaining  longer,  would  have  attacked  and 
dissolved  the  solid  or  fibrous  p&ns.  Ifthc  nntrum  had  been  a  neutral 
salt,  like  our  nitre,  t}ic  t'orhidding  the  body  u>  be  exposed  to  it  more 
than  seventy  days  would  have  been  auperfluous. 

Aaiaairrtt  rir  vtKpov]  Tke^  wash  the  body.  This  ablution  not  only 
carried  offthe  residue  of  tlie  lyinfjhatic  matter,  but  also  of  the  natrum, 
which  would  have  been  a  source  of  moisture,  and  therefore  a  cause 
of  corroplion.  This  process,  therefore,  must  have  preceded  the 
mo  of  the  myrrh  and  aromalici,  which  would  otlicrwisc  have  been 
carried  nway  by  ihera. 

KBrei\/ff9(iufft . . .  nviofot iiutririirit  rtXa/iiJat  KararerftTt/iii'oivt]  '  /vn- 
rtfvjfe  H  futireii/  in  kendt  0/  cotton  ciotH.  ''  The  mummy  preserved 
in  ilie  cnhinet  of  St.  Genevieve,  and  those  wliich  are  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  Celestins,  have  two  kinds  of  bandages:  the  body  and  members 
"are  each  separately  enfolded  in  bandages  of  cloth  steeped  in  rosin  or 
bilumenf  and  they  are  so  closely  united  3*  to  form  but  one  mass. 
This  has  doubtless  led  some  writers  to  imagine  that  the  whole  thick- 
ness was  the  desh  of  the  embalmed.  There  are  other  bands  of  cloth 
wjthout  any  bituminous  matter,  which  envelope  the  whole  body,  the 
two  arms  being  crossed  upon  the  stomach,  and  the  legs  close  together. 
These  mummies  are  completely  swathed  by  these  bands,  or  by  this 
last  bandage,  in  the  same  manner  that  children  were  formerly 
swathed.  The  bandages  arc  of  a  yellowish  tinge,  especially  those  of 
the  mummy  in  the  cabinet  of  8c.  Genevieve,  and  are  absolutely  free 
from  resinous  matlcr.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  these  bands 
bare  been  steeped  la  gum  only.  Herodotus  has  omitted  to  mention 
the  use  of  tlie  first  bandage,  which  w»x  employed  to  keep  the  resinous 
matter  in  coutact  with  the  surface  of  the  body  ;  and  perhaps  having 
seen  merely  the  swathed  mummies,  ho  described  only  the  second 
bandage." 

hvatrlftjt]  Ofeotton.  Cotton,  or  the  byssus,  was  probably  appro- 
priated by  their  religion  to  the  purpose  of  embalming;  and  this  custom 
no  doubt  originated  in  the  circumstance  of  Isis  '  having  folded  up  in 
cotton  the  scattered  members  of  Osiris,  killed  by  Typhon.  There 
appears  to  me  to  exist  scarcely  a  doubt,  that  cotton  and  the  bys- 
sus are  the  same.  M.  Roucllc  furnishes  one  proof  of  il.  "  All  the 
cloths  of  mummies,"  says  he,'  "  without  resinous  matter,  which  I  have 


'  M£iB.  de  I'Acul.  dc*  Sdencca,  mntB 
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examined,  are  of  cotton:  all  the  strips  with  whidi  the  bodien  of  birds 
tbat  have  been  embatmed  are  decorated,  to  give  tiicm  a  more  elegant 
form,  are  likcwiie  of  cotton."  Greaves,  however,  asserts,  '  that  the 
bandages  which  enreloped  the  mummies  were  of  linen  ;  but  he  pos- 
Hibly  might  not  have  examined  Ihem  with  to  tnuchcare  as  M.  Rouclte. 

I  have  remarked  the  same  thing  in  the  mumralea  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  I  examined  in  1752  with  the  lalc  Dr.  Mat;. 

To  tlicso  proofs  may  be  added  the  following',  whicli  appears  to  me 
no  lets  gonclusive.  I  find  it  in  Juhus  Pollux.  "  The  bjssuB."  says 
bftf*  **  is  amongst  the  Indians  a  kind  of  linen.  In  Egypt,  on  a 
certain  shnib  is  found  a  species  of  wool,  of  which  cloth  ia  miide, 
which  considerably  resembles  linen  cloth,  but  thnt  the  tcxttirc  is  more 
substantial.  On  this  shrub  grows  a  fruit  much  like  a  nut:  this  fruit 
has  three  divisions ;  when  it  is  ripif,  it  separates ;  they  then  draw  from 
it  a  substance  resembling  wool."  The  ancients  sometimes  gave  to  this 
down  the  name  of  wool  of  the  trees,'  or  linen  of  the  trees,  or  of  wood. 
"  Superior  pars^  '^^gypli  *^  Arabiam  vergens  gignil  fruticem,  quem 
aliqui  go&sipion  rocaot,  plures  xylon,  ct  idco  linn  ind^  facta  xylino. 
Parvus  est,  similemtiue  barbatie  nucis  defert  fructum,  cujus  ex  iotcri- 
ore  bombycu  lanugo  uetur.  Ncc  uUa  sunt  cia  caudore  moUitiiive 
prajfereiida."  We  also  read  in  Anian:  "The  Indians  make  uio  of 
linen  garments,*  as  Nenrchus  sayi;  I  mean  that  kind  oflinen  which 
is  gathered  from  trees,  and  of  whicli  I  lia»e  before  spoken."  Gat- 
mcnta  of  cotton  were  very  agreeable  to  the  Egyptian  priests,  as  we 
find  in  Pliny,  immediately  after  the  passage  just  quoted.  "  Vesica 
indt^  saccrdotibu£  ■Cgypti  gratissimo!."  The  initiated  also  wore 
jiarments  of  cotton.  "  In-''  ipso  tedis  sacrae  meditullio,  ante  dee  si- 
nnilacrum  constitutum  tribunal  lignemn  juinus  superstiti,  by»io!l 
quidem,  sed  floride  depicia  veste  conspicuus."  As  cotton  was  little 
Itnowa  to  the  Greeks,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  they  should  confound 
it  with  linen.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Herodotus,  (^ 
xxxvit.)  Plutarch,  &c.*  ore  mistaken,  in  asserting  that  the  habits 
of  the  Egyptian  priests  were  of  linen.  If  they  meant  the  lineu  that 
grows  on  trees,  they  should  bavomcutioucd  it.  to  obviate  oil  doubt. 
To  this  may  be  added,  that,  had  tlie  byssus  been  linen,  it  is  remark- 
able IhatPaasanias,  who  ought  to  have  known  what  linen  was/  should 


•  On«»n'«  UiwdlsnwiuB  Woib,  Vol. 
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BBj  that  it  gtevt  in  no  part  of  Greece  except  Elit.    See  also  Book 
III.  ^  cvi.  note  1.  and  Dook  vn.  ^  lxv.  and  clxxxi. 

This  note  had  been  written  several  years,  whcD  there  appeared  in 
London,  in  1776,  an  excellent  Dissertation  hy  Dr.  Forster,  of  the 
Royal  Society  and  the  Society  of  Anliquarics  in  London,  on  the  bys- 
8US  of  the  ancients;  and  1  felt  highly  llattcrcd  to  find  myself  coun- 
tenaoced  by  a  writer  of  such  distiuguished  merit. 

Siaco  my  firti  edilian,  1  liiid  also  ihat  M.  Goguet  is  of  tny  opinion. 
See  his  excellent  work  on  the  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  Bud  .Sciences, 
and  their  progresn  amongst  the  Ancienis,  Vol.  i.  p.  )Q0  and  following. 

Tfi  rd/i^ij  Commi.  This  is  |^um  Arabic, '  called  also  the  gtim  of 
Senegal.  It  is  obtained  from  the  acacia,  *  a  tree  very  common  Irt 
Upper  F-2gypt,  where  it  !«  known  by  tlie  nttmc  of  '  sount,'  as  it  is  in 
Arabia  Petrwa  by  lliat  of'  cyala."  Strabo  calls  this  tree  '  the  thorn  of 
the  Thebais,  and  remartca  that  it  produces  gum.  See  also  our  author 
below,  {\  xcvi.) 

LXXXVM.  Olire  iiyarafiCytci]  IVUhout  makiyg  any  incirion  in 
il.  M.  Rouelle'  remarks  very  justly,  that  it  is  imposiible  to  make 
this  injevlicn  by  the  fiiiidainent  of  a  corpse,  without  the  assistance  of 
some  incisions.  It  could  tilt  only  a  small  portion  of  the  intestines, 
and  the  small  r^uantlty  of  the  liquid  so  injected  would  not  act  power- 
fully enough  to  di->&olve  the  risccra.  An  incision  must  therefore  be 
made  near  the  anus,  and  even  in  other  parts. 

Tapt\wiov<n]  Theif  tail  the  bojy.   Herodotus  here  makes  the  same 
transposition  as  in  his  first  account  of  the  embalming,  if  the  cedria 
\%ta  not  corrosive.     In  all  probability,  they  began  by  covering^  the 
body  with  natram,  or  perhaps  injected  it,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
suming the  viscera. 

Tos  irpoKt^tivtu  jtftiput\  Tht  prescribed  time.  That  is  to  say, 
seventy  days,  a^  we  have  seen  in  a  preceding  paragraph  (§  lxxxvi.) 
It  appears  that  the  mourning  both  began  and  ended  with  this  process. 
The  mourning  for  a  king  was  seventy-two  days ; '  that  for  Joseph  was 
seventy  days/ 

"Sltrr*  &/ia  tttvry  rifv  ynKv'\  That  it  dixsoltes  the  rentriefe,  Sfc.  M. 
Itouelte,  '  a  competent  judge  of  these  matters,  affirms  that  the  juice 
of  the  cedar-tree,  being  merely  a  balsam  or  species  of  soft  msin,  can- 
not consuQie  the  viscera.  Nevertheless,  Dioscorides  remarks,  *  (hat 
this  juice  possesses  a  septical  quality  as  to  living  bodies,  and  that  it 
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preserves  dead  ones.  Hence  flome  have  called  it,  the  life  or  (lie 
dead.  The  eame  author  adds,  that  k  destroys  clothes  and  skins,  by 
cxccssItcI;  drying  and  heating  tliem. 

This  was  tlic  true  reason  why  the  cedria  was  the  life  of  the  dead, 
and  death  lo  the  linng,  as  M.  Kouelle  remarks  after  Pliny.  If 
this  juico  bu  really  the  hiter  quality  which  Dioscondei  ascribes  to  it^ 
then  there  is  ao  transposition  in  the  process  described  by  Herodotut. 
The  cedria  was  injected  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  ihc  viscera, 
and  the  body  was  salted  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  away  the  fat 
and  the  lymphatic  juices. 

LXXXVIU.  Eiip/ja/p]  Surmaia.  Ttie  signification  of  this  word  is 
rery  doubtful.  According  to  some  authors  it  was  a  cathartic  potion, 
composed  of  salt  and  water,  but  we  arc  not  infoimed  of  what  species 
of  sail.  Ihc  Scholiast  of  Aristophanes'  thinks  that  it  is  the  juice  of 
a  plant,  which  be  does  not  name,  but  which  was  used  by  the  Egyp- 
liaoB  as  a  cathartic;  and  1  am  the  more  disposed  to  believe  this,  as 
tbo  cassia  was  a  tree  iudigenous  to  Egypt,  aud  senna  grows  sponta- 
neously in  the  Tbebais. 

A  little  further  on  we  shall  find  lhi»  name  used  for  the  horse-radisb, 
which  I  do  not  conceive  lo  possess  a  detersive  property. 

The  Latin  translator  has  rendered  this  passage  '  ablutione  nbi  ven< 
imn  peroolaverunt ;'  and  M.  Rouelte,  who  h&s  read  Ilerodotoa  only  !a 
the  Latin  translation,  asks,  and  with  reason,  what  were  the  injections 
of  which  our  historian  speaks ;  *  alVcr  which,  he  ohsenres  thai  it  is 
natural  lo  suppose  that  they  were  of  the  juice  of  the  cedar,  as  He- 
rodotus epeuks  of  no  other.  K  this  skilful  chemist  had  understood 
Greek,  he  would  have  seen  that  our  historian  here  spoke  of  the  liquid 
called  ■  surmaia,*  and  perhaps  be  would  have  made  some  interesdng 
obsermtions  on  the  subject. 

XC.  TafHxnisarrot]  To  embalm  it,  Sfe.  This  political  regulation 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  dictated  by  wisdom,  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  the  various  cities  to  watch  over  the  safely  of  individuals 
within  their  territory,  aud  to  avert  the  accidents  thai  might  occur. 
They  were  interested  in  so  dning,  by  tlic  law  which  subjected  tbcm  to 
perform  a  very  expensive  funeral  ceremony  over  every  corpse  found 
within  their  territory. 

Oi  Jpift  rev  Ne/\oi»]  TAe  priests  of  the  Kite.  Tlie  Egyptians  w<w- 
(lupped  the  Nile;  temples  were  raised  in  honour  of  il ;  there  was  a 
most  magniBcent  one  at  NilojKitis,  '  a  city  of  ihc  province  of  Arcadia 
in  Egypt,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  there  were  others  elsewhere.  Al 
least  we  may  conclude,  from  this  passage  of  Herodotns,  that  Utcre 
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must  hare  been  prieets  asMg^ned  to  it  id  all  llie  cities  on  the  boi- 
tiera  of  the  river,  and  to  hU  appearaucc  some  kiad  of  worship  must 
have  been  rendered  to  it  in  those  cities.  With  regard  to  dm  wor- 
ship, the  reader  may  refer  r.o  wb&t  is  said  by  M.  Jablonski.  who  seema 
to  have  exhausted  the  subject.  * 

M.  De  Voltaire  tbiolu,  *  that  about  3000  years  before  our  era, 
there  was  a  custom  ol' drowning  in  the  Nile  a  yoQng  maideo,  with 
the  view  of  oblainiog  un  abundant  overflow  :  and  in  evidence  of  this, 
he  cites  Herodotus.  But  this  particular  is  found  in  no  aacieut  au- 
thor whatever ;  and  alt  that  wu  have  ever  heard  of  it  is  from  certain 
Arabian  writers,  who  arc  very  liable  to  suspicion. 

I  have  observed  in  the  Supplenienl'' to  the  PliiloNopby  of  History, 
that  Voltaire  bad  borrowed  this  anecdote  from  ilie  work  of  Or. 
Hyde;  but  as  this  learned  Englishman  quotes  Murtadi,  an  iVrabiort 
author,  it  is  more  likely  that  Voltaire  arnx  with  it  cither  in  Po- 
cocke, '  who  mctitioDB  it  as  au  ancient  tradition^  or  io  Ijliaw's 
Travels.  The  story,  as  found  in  KalkaH«nda, '  is  as  follows  : 
"Abdol-Eahman  relates,  that  when  llic  Mussulmen  became  masters 
of  Egypt,  the  inhabitants  of  that  kingdom  came  to  Amru,  and  told 
him,  tbat,  according  to  a  tradition,  the  Nile  overflowe<l  only  when, 
about  the  twellVh  of  the  mouth  Bouua,  tliey  drowned  a  youn^  virgin 
in  the  river.  Aoiru  ngt  pecmitting  this  sacrifice,  for  two  months  ibe 
Nile  did  not  rise.  Upon  which  bo  wrote  to  Omar,  who  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Nile,  in  which  he  said,  *  If  you  refuse  voluntarily  and 
spontaneously  to  overflow,  know  that  there  is  a  victorious  deity 
who  can  force  you  to  do  it;  and  in  the  mean  time  we  earnesly 
pray  of  God  to  moke  you  overflow.'  Amm  threw  this  letter  into  the 
Nile,  and  the  next  day  the  waters  rose  sixteen  fceu" 

If  ever  so  abominable  a  pnictice  uxisled,  it  must  have  been  in 
modern  times.  But  see  the  answer  made  to  ibiit  assertion  in  the 
Supplcmcntto  thc-Philosophy  of  History,  p,  3^  and  following  pages 
of  the  second  edition. 

01  Ipitt  aiiro'i  . .  ■f^tipairraSoyrei  Bawrovet]  Alant  have  thit  privUrge. 
1,  1  have  trnoslaied  avroi  *  alone,'  which  it  aigni6es  on  a  hundred 
occasions.  2.  I  have  rendered  xttftafrraSovrtf  dAm-ovat,  •  they  have 
this  privilege,  and  bury  bim  with  their  own  hands.'  lliis  privilege  iu 
to  touch  the  dead  body,  which  has  just  been  mentioned.  We  mutt 
here  read  x"pa''>^*'r«i  a  compound  word  which  comes  from  yt\p 
and  Airafw,  taken  lonically  for  A^4S«.  'A^ofei,  says  Hesychius,  Aya- 

•  rtutli.  •£k7P''  P*"  *^  lib>  '*•  ^P*  ^  ''  Pocoolu's  D^smpt.  of  Um  Eul,  Vol. 
p.  in.  i.p.  ST. 
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S^)t<ra(,  ira  r^t  if^t.  thh  reading  r>  autliDriscd  \}y  a  M«.  nC 
Dr.  Aikew,  and  by  two  others,  cited  in  Wcsseling's  edilioii.  See 
Ruhnken,  in  AucUr.  Etnendat.  ad  Hcsych.  Vol.  ii.  p.  '249.  Iid.  9. 
TOC.  ntptrwuSovaa.  * 

XCi.  Xiftfitf]  Chemmh.  The  Egj-piians  called  this  city*  Chem- 
rao;  Chcmmii  being  merely  a  Gret^k  termiDBlion.  It  is  the  same  as 
Panopolis.  Dioilonis  Sictilas  iorornis  us,  and  we  Had  in  Plotarch,* 
ihat  Pan  and  the  Satyrs  formerly  Inhabited  the  environ*  of  ChominiB; 
a  tradition,  to  nil  appearance,  founded  on  the  ciren instance  of  the 
worahip  of  Pan  having  commenced  in  ili»t  city,  tl  was  very  an- 
cient, but  I  wil[  tcarcely  ventuie  to  affirm  that  it  vas  founded  by 
Ichmin,  ton  of  Misraim,  aa  both  I-to  Africamis  (in  Descriplione 
Africte,  p.  724.  ex  edit.  Rlzeririi.)  and  Vanaleb  aoserl.  on  the  aulbo- 
rityofaome  Arabian  aulbora.  Us  modetn  name,  however,  is  vanoualy 
written  Akroim,  Achmim,  Ekmin,  or  Ichmin.  M.  Jablonaki  remarks, 
that  it  was  the  cuacom  of  the  Copla'  to  aound  n  vowel  before  every 
word  beginning  with  it  consonant.  By  cutting  olT  this  vowel,  the  word 
approaches  very  neatly  to  the  aocieut  name.  Some  remaias  of  anti- 
quity ''  lire  »lili  seen  at  Akmin,  and  amorgst  others  the  ruins  of  three 
temples.  Dr.  Pococlce  conjectures,  though  on  very  slight  grounda, 
that  the  first  was  dedicated  to  Pan,  the  second  io  the  Sun,  and 
the  Ihinl  to  Peraeo*.  Tlie  stonea  of  thetn  are  very  large,  and  orna- 
mented with  hieroglyphics.  At  it  certain  part  of  this  city  are  nisn 
observed  several  colnmns  of  red  granite,  which  induce  this  learned 
traveller  to  believe  that  some  builcling  of  importaucc  formerly  stood 
there. 

Si/dt  .  . .  unI  &ya\fia  if  air-y  ro5  f}€(>tfiot]  The  tempU  in  which  it 
IMH  the  ttatue  of  Persna,  Tliift  is  said  of  the  sacred  precinct  sur- 
ronnding  the  temple.  The  temples  of  the  oncienta  difTend  consider- 
ably from  ours.  They  were  surrounded  by  walls.  M'iihin  this  en- 
clocor«  were  a  founlain,  a  grove,  and  the  leniple  properly  so  called, 
which  was  little  owrc  ihati  a  chapel,  intc*  which  the  priests  alone,  ta 
I  believe,  were  permilted  to  enter.  Sometimes  I  term  the  entire 
eiwloaure  the  temple,  atid  tonu-limvs  I  pitrticularly  point  out  the  dis- 
tinction.    See  notes  on  Dook  i.  \  clxwi.  and  cxctx. 

A<a  vaffift  AyMk/qi  ^oi-ru]  Which  of  all  games  are  tUf  mutt  fxttl- 
tent.  The  Greek,  I  think,  can  be  liikeu  in  no  uther  sense  than  tjiui  I 
have  given  to  it.  Other  exanptes  may  be  found  in  the  same  author;' 
rv2«ci/il«*-ri  (m  niivTvf  Titv  BamXifwt-.  "  th«  most  eateetned  of  alt  the 

•  Diador.  Sic.  lib.  i.  %  trtii.  Voti.  p.  '  P»ntli.-*'Kvpt,  lib,  ii,  Mp.vii.  p.  Sfrl. 
SI.  '  rococfce'ftOcfcnptionoitkeBMt.Vol. 

*  Flatarcli.  d*  IsM*  «  OnrMr,  p.  SM.    i.  pp.  7T,  7H. 

!>•'  '  HfrodoLlib.  ri.  ^IxiW 

Her.  Pio.  Vot.  I.  ;i  E 
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iuof*."'  iLu  rurrkiy  favfiiruy  &i,ia  OuvfiAffai,  "  of  all  piiKliglcS  tUe 
most  worthy  of  admiiiilion." 

XXaiW»]  Mantles.  The  yXaifo.  wad  properly  a  winter  ganncat ; 
though  there  were  some  of  a  lighter  conslitiction.  Those  which  were 
givea  ns  prizes  it  Chemmis,  where  the  climate  was  rcr;  hot,  mun 
have  been  of  (hat  description.  The  prizoii  varied  accordin{^  lo  the 
^liSerence  of  the  games,  or  ibc  places  where  ihey  were  cclel^ratud. 
At  Pelleoe  in  Achsda,  Ihc  x^n^^'O  ^as  the  first  prize  in  the  Theoxcnia, 
a  fetiival  celebrated  in  honour  of  Mercury  and  Apollo.  See  the  Scho- 
liast of  Pindar  on  the  following  verse: 

*  Kal  i^fj^pSv  ....  ev&inf 

"  He  received  for  liis  pnze,  at  Peltcne,  a  dcfcncu  against  tlic  severity 
of  winter :"  that  is  to  iay,  the  ^XaTra,  or  mantle. 

'  '£k  hi  TleMiUkat,  twttavafteyot 
SSirov  ftoXaKoTffi  KftoKaa. 
"  At  Pellene,  they  were  covered  with  a  soft  mantle." 
They  afterwards  gave,  at  the  Theoxenia  celebrated  at  Pclkoe,' 
money  instead  of  mantles. 

A4pffaraJ  Skins.  "The  auciuulG,"  says  a  manuscript  Scholiast  od 
Homer,  preserved  in  the  Library  at  Leydcn,  **  gave  skins  for  pritea," 
And  Ibis  cuttoui  is  still  better  proved  by  the  following  verses  of  that 
autlior : 

'Apvinr6tiv,  &fTe  voatriv  &idXiu  ytftrai  ayhpHy. 

**  II  was  not  to  gain  an  animal  or  a  neat's  bide,  as  at  the  public 
games."    Wissst-tKo. 

ikarau^y  Vai  ro^  Avftin]  That  Dattaui  and  Ljfncen$.  If  Daiinus 
bad  been  the  brother  of  Scsoatris,  tlus  was  a  vary  good  oppoitu- 
Jiily  to  inform  us  of  it,  and  Herodotus  would  have  been  tbc  less  likely 
(o  omit  it,  as  he  lolls  ub  that  the  inhabitants  of  Chemmiit  com- 
muuicatttd  to  him  the  genealogy  of  Oauaus  and  Lynceus  from  Fur- 
seas.  I  have  invent i>fated  this  point  in  my  Essay  on  ChroBology, 
Abap.  x.if  IV.  p.  316.  &c. 

Tq»r  Vitfiyoh*  KffaXv'l  T&e  Gcrgon*  hMd-  The  fable  of  the  Gor- 
gon is  universally  known  ;  but  there  is  another  on  the  same  &ubject« 
with  which  peihups  few  are  acquaiutad. 

"  Alexander  of  Myndns'^  relates,  in  Lbe  second  book  of  his  History 

•  Unodot.  lib.  viii.  ^  zxktu,  xxrii.  p.  SW. 

•  Pladir.  Olympic,  it.  vofSiUB.  ■  Uoout.Ittti).Ub.  xi[ii.TCM.  lafc 

•  Piuiliir.  Nm.  x.  un,  81.  /  Atbca.  [>cipODiapli,  lib.  v.c*p.  »[.)i. 
^  Ftu»n.  Atlmk.  un-   lib.  vii.  nji.    tfX.  B.    • 
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of  BeasU,  tliat  there  is  in  Libya  a  ceruin  animal  which  the  Nomadian' 
Libyans  cull  Uorgoii.  its  btealh  ib  so  puuUeatiul,  that  it  kills  all  UtoM 
who  come  in  its  way;  but  »:cording  to  allien,  it  is  not  its  breatb,  buC 
iU  hideous  appearance  that  or«rcomes  l1:i<>in.  llie  suRi«atithor  add*, 
that  10  the  Jugurthinc  war  some  or  the  soldiers  of  Marius,  taking  thi« 
animal  for  a  wild  sherp,  nished  upon  him  with  their  swords, hoping-to 
kill  him.  The  Gorgon  then,  shaking'  oA'the  hair  which  covered  his 
ejcs,  kilted  them  on  tho  sjiot  by  a  look.  The  like  befcl  many  others. 
At  length,  having  learned  from  the  people  of  tlie  country  the  nature 
of  this  animal,  snares  were  laid  for  him,  and  they  killed  him  from  a  dis- 
tance with  arruwH.  The  skin  of  the  Gorgon  and  the  expedition  of 
Marius  are  proofs  of  the  troth  of  this  Blory." 

This  fabulous  animal,  in  all  probfibilily,  gave  rise  to  the  Greek  fable 
of  the  Gorgon:  or  perhaps  that  might  be  founded  on  tiie  account 
of  Procles  of  Carthage,  wliich  appeared  very  probable  to  Pausanias. 
The  deserts  of  Libya,  says  ho,'  have  always  abounded  in  mon- 
sters which  pass  all  belief;  and  nnionifstthem,  (here  have  been  wild 
men  and  wild  women.  He  himself  had  seen  one  of  these  savages, 
which  had  been  transported  to  Rome,  lie  suspect;  that  Medusa  waa 
one  of  these  women,  who  having  come  out  from  the  forests,  extended 
her  excursion  as  far  as  the  lake  Tritonis,  committing  great  devastation 
in  the  surrounding  country,  until  Perseus  effected  her  dcstrucUoo. 

See  also  a  dissertation  on  the  Gorgons,  by  M.  I'Abbe  Massicu,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  Vol,  tii,  p.  51. 

XCll,  rcmiKl  fu^  ?«<r»ro»]  TAfj/  Anrr  onlji  onewije  trpiece.  Die- 
dorus  Siculus  remarks' that  in  Egypt  every  individual  married  at 
many  wives  as  he  chose  ;  but  it  appcitrs  to  me  that  we  may  recon- 
cile the  seeming  contr»d)cUon  between  Lhesc  two  authors,  by  8up> 
posing  that  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  actual  custom.  Kod  Diodorus 
of  th|  license  given  by  law.  The  law  permitted  polygamy,  but 
there  were  niuuy  rcasous  to  rcHlrain  indiridualf  from  exercising  that 
right.  The  existing  usage  in  Turkey  auiHorises  this  presumpuoo. 
The  Mahometun  law,  says  Lady  Worlley  Montague,''  permits  each 
Mussulman  to  have  four  wives;  but  there  is  perhaps  scarcely  an 
eiampte  of  this  privilege  being  exercised  in  its  full  extent.  If  a  Turk 
marries  a  woman  of  quality,  he  must  not  think  of  any  other;  sba 
would  not  allow  it.  All  Uiat  he  can  do,  is  to  keep  as  many  con- 
cubines as  he  pleases  :  but  Ibeu  he  dare  not  introduce  them  into  the 
residence  of  his  wife  :  women  of  another  class  are  nut  less  jeaiona  ot 

'  htmaa.  Cetiailuac,  nvs  lib,  ii.  csfi.  <  I  quote  tnn  mcMoiy  ih»  leiuif  of 
tii,  p.  ISO,  ihi*  hay,  whvt  lintbuiil  WW  onbaander 

*  Dioiot.  S«.  lib.  I.  ^  Ihx.  p.  91 .  At  Cixutanliaqil*. 
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tlieir  riglils;  and  tlioagli  poWgnmy  U  permiued  ia  Turkcr,  there  are 
^|Mrhsp«  few  counLries  nrlicrc  it  is  less  ]>ractis«d.  TbtB  is  coulinaed 
fby  M.  Niebuhr,*  who  layi,  that  polygamy  is  not  so  generally  pnic- 
tiRd  in  the  East,  a»  is  bc:lieved  in  Europe.  There  are  few  meo  of  the 
wddliDg  classes  who  have  more  ihan  one  wife,  and  many  peraoni  of 
distinclion  confine  iheinBelrcs  to  one  for  their  whole  lives. 

But  perhaps  the  accounts  of  ihcse  two  historiaus  may  be  recoD' 
ciUd  in  a  still  more  simple  matiner.  Hcrucjoltis  speaks  bore  only  of 
those  who  inhabited  the  uiarahy  di«lricls  of  Kgypt;  and  Diodorus 
probably  of  those  who  lived  in  the  upper  part. 

The  Egyptian  pricsu'  had  but  one  wif«  each.  Amongst  tho 
'  Hebrews,  the  high-priests''  couUl  murry  but  one  wife,  and  it  was  ne< 
[Cessaiy  that  she  should  be  a  virgin, 

Ta  AtySnmot    icaXiovfft  Xuror}      fyhick  tkt  iCgyptians  cafl  lotot. 

The  lotus'' grows  in   the  fitliJs  watered  by  the  Nile;  ils  sialic  resem- 

I'blcs  that  of  the  benn  :  it  puts  forth  n  small  while  flower  like  the  lily: 

[h  proilucea  seveial  flnwers  crowding  one  uhoTC  the  other,  which  close 

I  up,  and  sinkthvii  ho^ds  underwater  when  the  sun  sets;  btitat  sun-rise. 

'Ibey  raise  up  ihoir  heads  and  cxpund.   It  aflvrwards  puts  forlhalarge 

denticnlatcd  head  like  that  of  the  poppy,  but  which  bears  a  much 

[larger  quantity  of  seed.     At  lenrrth  it  wiihers,  and  the  seed  is  formed. 

rThc  Egyptians  gather  the  heads  of  the  lulus  aud  heap  thcu  tugvther, 

that  their  husks  may  rot ;  ihey  aficrwards  wash  them  in  the  Nilv,  that 

the  husks  may  separate  from  the  fruit  or  seed;  thuy  then  dry  the  seed 

)0  the  sua,  and  make  bread  of  it.     The  root  of  this  plaal  is  in  form 

like  the  ([uiitee.  having  a  dark*brown  shell  tike  that  of  the  rhesnut. 

The  suhsianee  of  this  root  is  while,  and  good  to  eat,  cither  raw  or 

cooked ;  but  it  is  best  boiled  in  water,  or  heated  on  the  coals ;  it 

then  X-A%\t^  liku  Ihc  yulk  of  an  egg,     As  Id  the  seed   of  the  loiUB, 

it  is  smaller  and  more  mealy  thnn  that  of  the  bean. 

Bnt  notwithttaiiiiing  this  description,  luid  all  that  the  moderns,  and 
amongst  them  Prosper  AI|>iuuB,  have  wittteu  on  this  plant,  it  is  not 
yet  perfectly  known.  Nothing  more  has  been  determined  with  cer- 
tainty, ihao  that  it  is  a  species  of  Nyirpheea.  It  were  to  be  wished 
that  some  skilful  botanist  would  iravcrso  the  diflcrent  provinces  of 
Egypt,  examine  their  plants  wtlh  alt  possible  rare,  aud  compare  them 
with  the  descriptions  that  Iheophraslus,  Dioscoridcs,  and  the  Arahian 
writers  have  given  of  them. 

This  note  had  been  written  some  years,  when  M.  Savaty'a  work 
appeared.     What  he  says  of  tlie  lotus  is  as  follows :  "  The  lotus  is  a 


*  D«K-ri[itii,ii  Jp  VAraUifi.  p.  OJ. 
»  Ui«lnr.  Sic.  Iitj.  i.  ^  Im.  p.  \i\. 
'  Lvvilicu*,  cliap.  isi.  rprM  |S. 


'  Dioworiitn,  lib.    it.   can.  ctiv^^  p. 
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8p«cie9  of  Nymphcefl'  peculiar  to  Eg^pL,  which  grows  in  Uie  rivulets 
and  on  ihc  borderi  of  the  lakes.  Tlier?  are  two  kinds,  one  of  which 
bears  a  white  Hower,  the  olber  s  pale  blue.  The  cftlix  of  the  lotui 
opens  hlce  that  of  a  larg;e  tulip,  shedding  an  agreeable  odour,  tike  that 
of  the  lily.  The  firat  sort  has  a  round  root,  like  a  pmato.  Hie  ioha- 
bilants  of  the  borders  of  the  lake  Mciizsle  use  it  for  food.  The 
riruleta  ncEir  Datnietta  are  covered  with  this  majestic  Hower,  wiiicb 
rises  two  feet  above  the  water.  M.  De  Pauw  assertji  thatilha&disap- 
peared  from  Bgypt,  aod  gives  a  dcBcription  of  it,  which  docs  not  agree 
with  it  in  any  one  particular,  (Rechcrcheit  sur  tea  Egypitens  et  lea 
Cbinois,  Vol.  i.  pp.  165,  !(>().):  but  it  is  no  wonder  that  be  should 
be  mistaken,  as  most  of  the  travellers  who  have  visit«d  Egypt  have 
never  seen  tlie  lotus,  which  is  not  found  on  the  great  branches  of  the 
Nile,  but  in  the  rirolets  that  cross  the  lundn  of  the  interior." 
,'  There  ii  also  a  tree  of  this  name,  of  which  mention  will  be  made 
Id  the  sequel,  Book  it,  ^  clxxvii. 

'Eiwtifinl  it  has  an  agnrablr.  taste.  This,  as  well  oe  what  foUowB, 
must  be  referred  to  the  root.  Stephens  thinks'  that  it  relates  to  the 
frait  of  the  lutns,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  plant ;  and  he  found* 
this  conjecture  on  the  mention  made  in  Book  iv.  k.  cLxxvit.  ihat 
the  fruit  of  the  lotus  is  sweet.  But  here,  the  plant  lotus  is  spoken  of, 
and  iu  Book  it.  the  tree  of  that  name. 

It  may  be  objected  that  to  he  rev  ftiaov  rov  XwroO  being  in  the  nea- 
ter, iii»  arooyyvKoy,  which  is  likewise  neater,  should  relate  toil,  rather 
than  lo  ^ica  which  itnincdiAtely  precedes,  because  the  latter  word  i» 
feminine.  To  this  1  answer,  that  the  change  of  the  gender  is  very 
common  amuugst  ihe  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  who  understand  jgtt^ 
^n.  Father  Vigerux,  in  his  Idioms  of  the  Greek  Language,  furnishea 
many  examples  of  it. 

't.y  AAAif  r^Xuri  Kaf>a^wftir^  ^K  TSi%  ^t'fqt]  Upim  «  ttalk.  The  text 
\ita  been  translated,  '  in  alio  fulUculo  adnascente  ex  radice.'  KuXv£ 
does  not  signify  '  folliculu;*.'  What  can  we  understand  of  a  folliculus 
issuing  from  a  root,  and  growing  close  to  aootlii^r  folliculus  ?  A  foUi> 
cuius  mustnecef^iarily  grow  upon  a  stalk.  Hesychius  explains  cuXi>4 
by  flXaarnnti.  '  1  have  therefore  not  hesitated  to  translate  it*  a  stalk.' 
All  is  then  cicxr  and  consistent;  and  tlie  term  fiXXj)  supposes  lliat 
ttiere  were  other  stalks,  those,  for  instance,  that  supported  the  leaves. 

The  figure  of  the  Lotus  JEgyptta,  in  Prosper  Alpinus  (de  Plantis 
Exoiicis,  p.  21.1.)  and  that  of  the  Colocassia  Strongyloihiza,  (ibid.  p. 
337.]  gives  clear  idea  of  what  >lerodotus  says,  viz.  that  the  fruit  grows 
on  a  stalk  which  issues  from  the  root*  and  grows  rvear  another  stalk. 

■  Lctun  kiiT  VKi^JUt,  Sic.  p.  8.  H»te  *  In^i  in  ThcMuram  iMtf.  Ci*i-  in 
9.  xoc  tnXymxi,  ('.  711(1. 
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HiU  fpccies  of  ttlyt  M^S  Taratti  ia  tbe  Herbarium  Amboineoae, 
^Ub.  ti.  cap.  v.,  appears  to  be  the  *  Nympho-'a  IndJca  major.' 

L«o  Africanus*  spraks  of  a  plant  ihat  g^rows  in  Africa,  the  fruit 
of  wbicli  docs  uot  Ltaog  on  the  branches  of  the  pbnl,  bul  gniws 
opon  a  stalk,  near  that  whu;li  supports  tlie  braoclies  and  the  leaves. 

TpMcra  ....  Tputynrat  ii]  Good  to  r^l.  The  Greek  phrase  i%  said 
of  tbings  that  ore  eat«D  raw.  TpiMTwair  is  explained  by  Galen  *  by 
ihese  words,  u/io'it  iaBioftitfHt,  of  things  ealcn  raw.  See  also  Foesit 
Qfconon.  Hippocr.  p.  G28.  co).  1  and  2. 

TSf-  f)vfi\or]  ITit  bgbht.  The  plant  which  Herodotus  calU  the 
bjbtoa  is  the  papyrus.  I  give  tlie  diescriptioiis  both  of  Theopbrastus 
•nd  of  Pliny,  with  th«  remarks  of  Guilandin.  "The  papyrus'  does 
Bol  grow  to  deep  water,  but  in  that  of  about  two  cubits  depth,  or 
less.  The  root,  which  is  about  the  azc  of  the  fist  of  a  stout  man, 
more  llian  ten  cubits  long,  grows  just  abovclhc  ground*  to  which 

adheres,  however,  by  a  great  number  of  obKquc  and  ilcudcr  (ila- 
meots.  The  »ttm  of  this  plant  is  triaugular,  about  four  cubits  high, 
bearing  a  weak  down,  of  no  use.  It  produces  no  fruit ....  The  roots 
■reuMdinstendofwood.not  only  to  burn,  but  also  for  a  great  number 
of  works :  for  it  is  a  fine  wood,  and  of  large  dimcnuous.  The  papyrus 
itself  is  used  for  many  purposes.  )n  fact.boatsare  madeof  it;  and  from 
the  pellicle  thm  n  under  the  bark,  saiU,  mots,  garments,  bed  cover- 
ings, and  cordage,  as  well  as  numerous  other  articles,  are  fabricated. 

"A  great  deal  of  nourishment  is  likewise  derived  from  this  plant. 
For  all  the  inhabitauts'  chew  the  papyrus,  either  raw,  boiled,  or 
roasted  ;  they  swallow  the  juice,  but  reject  the  remaiadcr.  i^uch  is 
ihc  papyrus,  and  such  the  pur|)OHeR  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  comes 
from  Syria,  from  the  same  lake  that  produces  tlie  odonferotis  cane. 
AntigoDUH  used  it  to  make  cord.ige  for  his  vessels. 

"  Tbe  Papyrus  "  says  Pliny,'  *•  grows  in  the  marshy  parts  of  Egypt, 


*  JoBD.  LiM)nii  ArHcoai  Africtc  Jr- 
•rripliu,  lib.  tx.  ful.  300. 

*  GnJcni  C>Iom.  iii  Hippocr.  p.  A8II. 

'  Tliro|>liniBi,  tic  rioatis,  lib.  i*.  p.  S4. 
in  HilTnr*.  p»rte. 

'  I*lin;,  lib.  xiii.  cap,  xi.  p.  I0T-  cbiws 
TliM}phnunia,  who  exnreBM  Uraolf  t&- 
Iher  toa  gpnemllj.  H«r«dotti*  i*  more 
jwecua  in  Minn  pBtiiciilKni ;  biiicci  he 
»»*■  th«l  tliey  Ml  Ihi?  \ovvt  |iarl,  f"r  tlit 

'  l«ipt.  of  nbout  H  culiit ;  but  be  h  IILcwiM 
VHi  goiecal.  for  lie  M^ti  tlist  llicy  Mt  il. 
*h(t«M  it  Bp|ictin  llwl  llipv  only  thcw  il. 

■■Thin  i»  aim  confltnipil  hj  Browi  wbo  ia 
tlie  SUi  rat.  of  1)  i(  Tr«Td«,  Slli  and  follovr- 
ing  pagn,  bai  sn  iatL>]:<-!iting  vlirlc  nn 
tlie  pap^nu.    ]  mjt  inrnotiug,  bcirwvo 


li«  co&fimu  tUa  accmtat  g}r<?n  by  the 
■nrltnti.  Itiil  ail  thji^I  hn  ndvnucys  luil 
Iwiaf  eijuatly  mtincij  I  rcler  llic  irndw 
(o  my  ItooL  V.  ^  |«iii.*  noie  fl,'tn  wluuti  I 
reFutc  liiai. 

GuUaadia  (in  C.  Plinii  fSayw.  Cspita 
suctore  CuiltUMlin,  Lnuwn.  17S6,  (tvo. 
wet.  Tii.)  hIm  renurkt.  i|m1  the  iiiliabil- 
•1)1*  «i  ibc  lower  Bs4  man  jaicy  put  of 
Uir  sum ;  but  <«lieB  be  ny»  Ui«t  thi>  pc- 
euliftriiy  wrvta  lo  cli«iiii^iii«Ii  the  pnjijru*. 
1  llituk  tbat  be  is  nuMakini,  liccaiiM>  ihv 
F-jiypUaiw  m  likowiw  t>>e  lan  and  llic 
mnftorioo. — ^TbcophrMi.  Iliii.  rtont.  lib. 
n.  p.  £4. 

'  llit..  HU(.  Nst.  lib.  ilii.  am.  »i.  \'tA. 
].|i.094. 
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or  in  ihe  stngnsnt  waters  left  by  tho  inundation  of  the  Nile,  vbcn 
ihey  are  not  mora  than  two  cubits  deep.  The  root  is  tortuoui, 
and  about  tbe  ihickueM  of  a  man's  ann:*  the  stem  is  Irianpular, 
and  tloes  not  exceed  ten  cobit*  in  height.  It  diminithe*  towards 
thf  top,  and  terminales  in  a  point.  The  top,  which  is  shaped  like  a 
thjrrsus,  contains  no  seed,  and  serves  onW.  in  the  absence  of  flowers, 
to  moke  crowns  for  the  pods.'  The  inhabitanrs  ubb  the  root  instead 
of  wood,  not  only  (o  bum,  but  to  mutiufacture  various  aiticlcs.  Of 
the  stem  of  tli©  papyrus'  interwo»en,  boaU  are  made;  aud  from  the 
bark  or  rind,  sails,  mats,  garments,  bed-corcrioga,  and  cordage.  They 
also  chew  this  plnnt,^  either  cooked  or  raw,  and  swallow  the  juice.  It 
comes  Croat  Syria,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  a  lake  where  the  odori- 
ferous  cftiie  is  found.  King  Antigoiiu»  ntudc  use  of  this  papyrus  for 
tlie  conlage  of  his  vessels.  It  hns  lately  been  discovered,  that  the 
papyrus  grows  lo  the  Euphrates,  not  far  from  Babylon,  and  that  papai 
It  also  made  from  it." 

This  plant  abounded  in  the  Sebennyiic  nome  :  "  Cum  in  6«b«nny> 
tico  sallem  ejus  noinu  nonnisi  cbarta  nasculur."  The  Saitic  nome 
also  produced  it  plentifully :  "  Fost  banc  '  Saitica  (ehatta)  ah  oppido 
ubi  maxima  fertilitas."  It  ta  a  species  of  cypenis  ('  souchet').  Motri- 
•on/  calls  it '  cyperus  N'doticas  Tcl  Syriacus  maximus  papynkceue.' 

This  plant  was  very  common  in  Egypt,  and  it  is  therefore  uatttral 
to  suppose,  that  Herodotus  ate  of  it  during  his  long  residence  in  that 
country.  His  evidence  ts  thcrefure  to  be  pceferre<l  to  that  of  Tlieo- 
phrantas,  who,  having  never  been  in  Egypt,  could  not  know  so  well 
as  Herodotus,  wlielher  tha  lower  part  of  the  papyrus  wiks  realty  eaten 
or  merely  chewed.  And  it  is  certainly  to  b«  preferr«:d  to  that  of 
M.  De  Pauw,*  who  oxsetta  tliat  the  ancicnu  mistook  the  su^r^ane 
for  the  papyrus. 

*'  The  bybtus,"  says  Stralio,*  "grows  in  lakes  and  marshes,  and 
rises  to  tlie  height  of  ten  feet.     Its  stem  is  bare  till  towards  the  top, 

where  it  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  down The  byblui  doM  aot 

grow  in  any  great  quantity  in '  this  part,  (the  neighbourhood  of  Alex- 
andria,) for  it  U  not  cultivated  :  but  it  i«  found  in  cousiderable  tjuan* 
tiliet  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  Delta.     Tliere  are  (wo  species 


■  TlvcD(dirsatu*ay>,tli»aiicofaiaan'> 

*  IVophraUiM  Mjrt.  tl>U  ll^*  *'em  I* 
but  four  cubilt  t<i^,  wi<l  lV<ispi>r  Alpiiuu* 
(<!•  Plantu  .t^gjjjii,  cftp.  ni»i.  p.  lltl.] 
■Cnn«,  tte  the  kWuuufiiiiafibat  riM  ait 

ot  MTcft  cubiu  mIkivc  lilC  wntlT,   wliicli, 

witb  ibe  two  cnbiu  unttdr  oaipr,  iii«k<-* 
«i^t  or  Iliac  nUn. 

^  'nic^>lin*tM  centenia  liiiTiMK  miih 
styiiif.  diat  bOciU  Mn-  r<>i»tni<'lnd  fran>         *  Id.  iImiI.  U 


••  Thpophf.  |(.  373. 

'  Pliii,  IliMai.  Nmw.  Ilk  Iffi.  t%p.  ii. 
sol  l.p.  tm. 

/  Itl.  ibiJ.  np.  vii.  vul.  ],  p.  001. 

■  UuiriiMB,  HitLPittol.  ul^•trI»l.()■a■ 
nia;,  t7lft.iii.:i3l).ttci.  i-iii.Tnti.  ii.  Gi;.<il. 

*  i{«cliercl>r*  l*l'ilt>*ii|ihiiiii(<s  but  l" 
i:eypt.etHrlnClunvi«,  Ht.!.  iti.  p.  ItH. 

>  Stiab.  Itb.srtl.r.  ItSl.  A. 
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of  it;  one  or  an  inferior  qu&litt :  (he  other,  wKich  is  beUer,  aod 
termed  hieratic,  i.  e.  fit  for  sncred  purposes.  Some  of  those  who 
wished  to  increa&e  the  piihlic  ruvcnue.  have  prtictiaed  the  same  device 
with  regard  to  ibis  plum,  which  the  Jews  employed  with  the  date  aud 
baliam  trees.  Thevdid  not  sufTcr  it  to  grow  in  many  places,  and  its 
•carcity  entianciiig  its  price,  they  aut^roeiited  llie  revenues  of  the 
•tale  at  the  expense  ol'  the  piihlic,  who  suffered  grcaily." 

Sc«  also  what  I  say,  hook  v.  ^  lviii.  note  G. 

*£<  6\Xo  n  Tfinnyet]  IVhick  it  utedfor  various  purpotei.  Such  us 
'  boat*,  sails,  tnuts,  stuS's,  bed-coverings,  and  curdugc.  See  the  pas- 
nge  fnxn  Phoy,  in  the  preceding  note. 

'Eir  vXifiAvY  ita^yfi]  In  a  red-hot  fumacf .  M.  Wesseling;  has 
«ry  salisructorily  proved  in  his  note,  that  Sio^nn)*  si^nilti-s  •  red-hot." 
To  the  cx&mpks  which  he  quotes,  may  he  added  ihc  following 
from  Homer's  Odyssey,'  tvhi-ie,  speaking  of  the  Blake  which  Utyspei 
beaied  to  iLiru^t  into  the  eye  of  Polyphemus,  the  poet  says,  bttfai' 
VKTQ  i'  alfrnt,  'it  wa^  very  red.'  Tliis  exprCMion  involves  an  (.>llipsis. 
We  must  understand  Ik  xvpit,  as  our  author  hoa  expressed  himself 
liirtber  on.  Book  iv.  ^  lxxiii. 

Zwffi  Airi  rir  I'jfivuv  fioiiyuy]  Lirt  onilf  on  JUh.  Allhougli  the 
priests*  ate  no  &sb,  there  was  ncvertbeless  a  prodigious  contfumplion 
of  them  in  (he  interior  of  the  country  ;  aod  tb«  greater,  as  the  sarred 
^Animals  were  fed  on  Ihem.'     The  canals  of  the  Nile,  the  lakes,  and 

I  two  sens  furnished  thcni  in  great  abundance ;  and  thev  were  eaaily 
Bervcd    willi  salt,  which  is  found  in    \^t^.  qiinntities  in  E£rypi> 
'When  tbe  Egyptians  entered  into  comtQercial  intercourse  with  fo- 
reigners, the  Bsliery  became  aa  object  of  increased  importance.  Titat 
of  the  lake  Mceria  alone  produced  a  talent'  (2'26/.}  a  day  during  ihc 
six  monihs  that  the  waters  were  low,  and  '20  nnnse  (76/.)  a  day 
only  during^  the  other  six  months.     At  the  present  day,  a  great  tmde 
|iis  carried  on  with  K^pt  in  salted  fish,  which  arc  sold  of  Constan- 
[tinople,  throughout  Syria,  and  in  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

XCIH.  'Hyiavrai  i^  o'l  tp9€f&\  The  malet  go  brjore.    "The  ropn- 

IstioD^   of  oviparous  fish  is  siill  less  perceptible:  which  hat  ted 

I  many  to  believe  (hat  iho  females  Iwcame  pregnant  merely  by  swa). 

Llowing   the  scmfn.     The  fnllowinf;  is  a  fuel  which  is  frcijuenlly  wit- 

|«eaa«d.     At  the  spawning  season  the  females  follow  the  males,  and 

atrilce  them  witlt  their   muutti}^  under  the  belly,    which    occasions 

thera  to  shed  their  seed  more  promptly  and  in  greater  abundance. 

At  the  time  of  produdiou,  ott  the  contrary,  the  males  follow  ttie 


•  Hoca.  OdjM.  lib.  ii,  vCTS.  9m 

'  Alravr.  S  liv. 
'  £tn)  ^  cxtix. 


'  N«w  Iltt«nioin  of  (bv  t.orBBiIae  Ui>> 
nAM,  Ti>l.  vi.  y.  X!R). 

/  AriiUil.  HttE.  .\nini.il.  lib.  v.  cSiK  >■ 
It.  USO.  A,  B. 
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females,  and  swillow  the  greater  part  of  the  cggB  as  fusi  as  they  are 
laid,  and  ttto*e  cgg»  which  ihey  do  not  swallow  become  fish." 

"Thcrcnialc  Bih  scatter  iheir  eg^;  the  tnalcR  swallow  the  greater 
pan  of  them;  a  cooftiderable  portion  is  destroyed  in  the  TKler; 
but  those  which  full  into  convenient  places,  and  are  preserved,  ulti- 
matflv  produce  fish.  Were  all  the  egg;s  productive,  each  npecies  offish 
would  be  in  prodigious  and  inconvenient  abundance.  Ofthoae  even 
which  escape,  ihe  greater  part  arc  not  productive:  none  come  to  life 
but  those  on  which  the  male,  in  rollowin^  the  female,  has  shed  his 
seed." 

'AraKarrotiat]  Oteour  it.  See  the  preceding  note,  in  which  Aii- 
Btotlo  justly  denies  that  the  females  conceive  in  this  manner.  Kiwrtiv 
and  ^Muranrctf  signify  to  cat  greedily,  to  devour.  Hence,  the  round 
machine  'placed  on  the  necks  of  slaves,  which  prevented  them  from 
raising  their  hands  to  tbcir  mouths,  and  consequently  from  eating, 
was  called  rtiiwicrfiri}, 

Kar*  £Kiyovi  riv  K^rxP*"'!  ^^^^^^  ^^  alnmt  the  rise  of  graini  of 
miilet.  "  The  tent  has  riv  yitp  uQy  Atro^fiaivovat  Kar'  SXIyvvt  riv 
Kiy\f>w.  1  correct,  vara  Xiyav  rdv  WyrpuK.  It  is  an  expression 
equivalent  to  thai  of  ifvor  teytpo*  tH  ^ty69ot,  which  wc  find  in  Book 
iit.^c.  The  copyists  have  in  like  manner  confounded  tar"  dXfyoi- 
with  <ara  idyoy  in  Thucydides,  Book  vi.  ^  xxxir.,  and  in  a  passage 
of  Hippocrates  which  I  cannot  call  to  mind.  Aristotle,  speaking  of 
the  eggs  of  the  sea-lobster,  (Hist.  Animal,  lib.  v.  cap.  xrii.  p.  847. 
A.)   says,  rd  ii  ftiy*0oi  riy  ftiKp&¥  uuf  iarlti  f^X/mf  Kfyypafiii,      '  The 

smallest  of  these  eggs  are  about  the  site  of  the  grains  of  a  fig.'" 

COKAY. 

nitrjfowt  hi  Tuira  iia  tUt]  'ITu  rtaion  of  it  is  pnefptibi€.  In  the 
Greek,  'lliey  experience  this  from  the  following  reason.' 

'ijfivtt]  Utttt  fi»kn.  After  these  words,  there  follows  in  the 
Greek,  '  so  it  is  with  regard  to  the  fishes,'  which  1  have  suppressed, 
for  reasons  before  mentioned. 

XCn'.  Ta  KaXeStti .  .  .  Krci]  Theif  call  it  kiki.  "  Proximum  '  (Ole- 
um) fit  k  cici.  arboce  in  £gypto  cofiios&  :  alii  crotonem,  alii  triiin, 
alii  seftitnitim  sylvestre  iippell»nt:  ihiqui;  non  pridem.  El  in  Hispa- 
nii  rcpeotc  provcnit  aliiiudinc  Oleo:,  caule  ferulaceo,  folJo  vitiunt, 
semioe  uvamm  gruciliuu  pallidarumqne.  Nostri  earn  ricinam  vocant 
4  simditudiue  seminis.  Coquitur  id  in  aqua,  innalansque  oleum 
toUituT.  At  in  .ICgypto,  ubi  abundat,  sine  igne  et  aqu^  sale  aapersum 
exprimilur,  cibis  foedum,  luceniis  utile." 

■  AriataL  llki.  Antm-  Itb,  vi.  cut.  i>lJ.     fffa.  ii.  Vol.  ii.  p.  990. 
p.  M9.  C.  1>.  •  VOa.  Bin.  Nst.  lEb.  it.  cap.  ni.  V«t. 

*  Jul  Pol.  Ononut.  lib.  *ii.  clip.  iv.    i.  p.  TSC 

Wrr.  Aq.  Vol.  I,  3  F 
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The  plant  nhich  furnishes  this  oil  is  called  '  ricinus,'  a  name  on« 
tgiDating  in  ilic  reBvmblasce  of  its  graio  4o  Ihc  lick,  an  insi-ct  which 
'the  Latins  call  '  ricinus.'  In  Egypt,  the  olive  tree,  and  consequently 
olive  oil,  «ss  very  scarce ;  when  that  country  became  commercial, 
the  article  was  imported  from  Judea  and  from  Grtecc.  We  knov 
that  Plato'  Bnpplicd  the  expenses  of  his  travels  in  E^ypt  by  selling 
bis  oil  there.     See  also  ^  t.ix.  note  3. 

Although  since  the  time  of  Plato  vast  ()>iantilie«  of  oil  have  been 
imported  into  KgypI,  I  can  ftcnrcely  believe,  even  on  the  testimony 
of  M.  Savary,*  that  Aroni.  Omar's  general,  found  12.000  venders  of 
regelable  oil  in  >MeKandria,  when  he  took  that  city.  Paris  is  iafi- 
Ditely  morp  populous  thau  ever  Alexandria  was  in  the  height  of  its 
iplendoiir,  but  1  scnrcelv  tliink  wc  should  find  so  many  oil-sellers  in 
that  city.  This  doubt  excited  my  curiosity  to  refer  to  the  Arabian 
author  quoted  by  M.  Savary;  and  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  find 
in  the  Latin  itanstalion'  of  him  by  Iilrpenius,  '  1 '2,000  olilores  venden- 
■tcs  qIhs  viride.'  It  is  certainly  very  sin^nlar,  that  M.  Savary  should 
lake  '  olitores'  for  oil-merchants,  and  *  oius'  for  oil  ;  it  is  a  kind  of 
mistake  un  which  1  will  not  trust  myself  to  make  a  remark.  Valtier. 
who  translated  lh>e  work  of  Eimacin  into  French,  has  properly  tiaus- 
lalcd  (his  passage,  except  that  he  has  mistaken  (he  number:  'there 
were  4000  deulers  in  pot-ht-rbs.''  The  passage  of  Eimacin  is  then 
TcasoDBble ;  in  a  climate  no  warm  as  that  of  Alexandria,  there  would 
be  a  coniiderablv  consitmpuon  of  vegetables. 

'Ev'EXXqtfi]  In  Gretct.  Accotdiiijr  to  another  reading,  '  this  plant 
grows  in  the  maraliea.'  The  opposition  between  raira  in  'EXX^t 
ovroftara  f  vrrat  and  ratra  iv  f  p  Ai>6nTfi  amnpofitva^  proves  ihat  'E\- 
Xqirt  it  the  true  reading. 

XCV.  n«p«  rwirfl*- . . .  ro  d^0//3\iioTpok'j  Under  Ikit  Hftling,  More 
convenient  modi-s  of  defence  were  aftcrwurds  adopted.  The  Greeks 
called  these  nets  rwt'«/ireiac  from  nr^t^i^,  which  si^ifies  a  gnat.  The 
Latins  had  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  the  word  *  conopeum.'  The 
ancient  Kcholiasl  of  Juvenal  explains  this  very  clearly  on  the  60th  veisc 
of  the  6ih  satire  : 

Hi  iMludimo  tibi,  Lentu]«,  cDD9p«c 

Uoc  Mt  linum  tenuissinium  maculis  varialum.     Quia  Latinc  oono- 
peam  '  culicare '  dirunt. 

"  As  in  this  country,"  says  M.  Mnillel,  *  "  there  are  neither  raim 
but  fogs  to  fcftr,  the  beds  are  placed  every  evening-  upon  the  ler- 

•  Pkuaidi.  ia  Sokn.  ^  79.  E.  '  UistolM  Mshomftvir.    oii   l<4  mu- 

•  tcUnt  tut  ITurptc,  p.  97.  nnte-ncirf  Chalifei  da  Mocine,  {>■(  V>t- 

•  IliiUwU  S*nccnica  Ambicn  cum  U-    tiw.  Paris,  1»T,  4to.  p.  S;l. 

tiftb  ifitArprcUluna   Th.  Krpfoll,  Lued.        *  OoKTiptioB  di  I'Errptc,  4e.    tVH. 
Bat.  10».  in-fol.  Ub.  [.  cs|>.ia.|».Sa:        U.]i.ltl. 
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rtcct  or  Rat  roofi. . . .  The  mosquitoes  nnly  rise  so  bigb. . . .  Nerer- 
tbfllen,  tks  a  further  precnution,  persons  of  any  distinction  have  « lent 
creeled  on  these  terraces,  from  the  centre  of  which  han^  a  kind  of 
pavilion  or  screen  of  fine  moslia,  or  of  gauze,  whirh  reaches  to  the 
fround. .  . ,  The  nitttres  term  this  screen  '  aamousic/  from  the 
word  '  DaiDous,'  which  in  tlieir  language  signifies  a  gnat  or  mof- 
qoilo." 

XCVI.  'Er  riji  iKar$t}t]  H^lk  tharu.  There  are  many  species  of 
this  abrub,  as  may  be  seen  in  Dioscnrides  and  elsewhere.  The  aran- 
Ihiis,  or  thistle,  of  wliith  Herotlolim  here  speaks,  greatly  resembles 
the  loins  of  ihe  island  of  Cercina ;  il  mast  not  however  be  coDfouaded 
with  thai  plant,  as  has  been  done  by  Servlus,*  who  sap  :  "  Acanthos 
arbor  est  in  £^ypto,  semper  frondens  ut  oliva  et  laurus :  el  Acanthos 
dicta,  <]uiaspiniE  plena  est.  Abundut  h&cetiam  Cercina  insula,"  Nuw 
the  island  of  Cercina  does  not  abound  in  Ihe  acanthus,  but  in  the 
lotus.  It  is  an  island  of  the  lesser  Syrtis,  where  the  lotus  grows  in 
great  plenty.  The  thorn  of  ^ypt  wad  a  large  tree,  of  which,  ac- 
oordJDg  to  Theophrastuii, '  heams  of  12  cubits  in  length  were  m^de. 
"  Nee  minAs  '  spina  relebralur  in  eadem  genie,  duntaxat  nigra,  tjuo- 
niam  ineorrupta  eliam  in  a(|uis  durat,  oh  id  utilisslma  navium  costis, 
Candida  facile  pulrescil-  Aculeus  iipinnnim  et  in  foliis.  Semen  ct  In 
•iliquis,  quo  coria  pcrficiuntur  gallm  vice.  Klus  ct  coronis  jucutidus, 
el  tnedicanienlia  utilis.  Manal  et  gummi  ex  eft."  This  is  the  acacia. 
I  shall  speak  nf  the  lolus-lree.  Book  tv,  ^  clxwii.  note. 

r^ftfovt]  BoUi  or  peg t.  I  hare  varied  from  itie  Latin  Iranolaiion. 
r6ftfiu  signifies  a  peg,  bolt,  rivet,  or  nnil,  at  may  be  seen  in  Homer.' 
Zvya  are  pieces  of  wood  laid  acruss.  'Trnnstra'  has  the  same  mean- 
ing with  Ihe  Latino.  'E»-  if  iirnvrviTay  cannot  mi'an  '  inlcrficiunl  :*  be- 
cause il  is  not  ht^rc  meaol  that  Ihe  intervals  were  slop)>eil  up  with 
bybluB,  instead  of  tow  or  oakum;  hut  ihnl  the  whole  mass  was 
fcelened  together :  and  this  is  what  is  uieani  by  the  verb /^ira«TM«. 
Easlathius'  very  clearly  inierpreis  thir,  Knra«^a\i£i>trat. 

The  Arabians-/^  have  still  a  sort  of  small  vessel,  which  iliey  call 
'  trankis,'  Ihe  planks  of  which  are  not  nailed,  but  tied,  and  as  it  were 
sewed  together. 

Tovra  ra  rXoTo  .  .  ,  m  iirrafrai]  Tkfte  twssf/i  cannot.  This  is  in 
opposition  to  the  rules  of  gram  man  an  a,  who  always  have  a  verb  sio- 
gutar,  with  a  neuter  substantive  in  the  plural :  but  a  thousand  exam- 
ples to  the  contrary  are  lound  in  good  aulhors. 
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Tff*- |3ii(>iy]  Thr  barit.     We  read  in  Aanmoniiis,  ■  that  thi«  MrtoT] 
isel  WM  in  um  amongst  ihc  Egyplinns:    hut  llie  Scholiast  ofJ 
Bchjrlus  *  says,  that  this  whe  the  nume  uf  ciio  eliipb  in  Persi;i,  audi 
that  ihcy  derived  it  fiom  the  city  of  Barij, 

XCVIT.  'Em  a  niiK  oJrrof]  But  tlutt  houxrvr  in  net,  Sfc.     I  read 

with  M.  Reisk«,  j«r«  ^  oh  tv  hi  oZrot.     Herodotus  means  to  sny, 

.that  travellers  no  longer  passed  by  that  road  whun  the  Nil«  had 

Overflowed.    M.  De  Pauw'»  interprelation,  *  that  is  not  the  only  rond,' 

rdocs  not  appear  to  me  correct :  for  Herodotus  hnd  juat  aaid,  that 

Ivhen  the  Nile  had  overflowed,  the  canals  were  no  longer  niivigated. 

Coray  corrects  ihui  paEKagc,  fan  ii  oa,  oiii'  nvru<,and  trAii^latet  it. 

Hut  there  are  some  places  where  the  navigation  is  made  not  hy  the 

pyramids,  but  near  tltc  point  of  the  Delta.' 

This  pas)iage  is  ceilainly  corrupt,  and  I  hare  therefore  adopted  the  I 

correction  ofM.  Reiske.     By  adiniiling  it,  tiic  passage  of  Herodo- 

^tus  appears  to  me  restored  to  the  utmoBt  clearnei>!<.     I'hosc.  nays  the 

listorian,  who,  iu  the  time  of  llie  overflow  of  the  Nile,  wish  to  travel 

roro  Naucratis  to  Memphis,  pass  by  the  Pyramids.     The  reason  is 

tDhvious :  at  those  timcft,  the  current  of  the  canaU  being  rapid,  and  it 

[being  impossihlc  to  tow  the  hoats  by  horftes,  the  navigation  of  theiu 

comesimprncticahlc.  But  whuu  thvwateris  have  retired,  the  canal  is 

taaaily  agcended  as  f-ir  aa  the  point  of  the  Delta,  and  ihu  town  of  Cer- 

^Casorum.     ThiH  is  ihe  navi^iuR  usually  perfonned,  that  is  to  ^ay. 

F<whcn  the  Nile  keeps  within  ila  banks;  the  other  is  only  resorted  lo 

it  the  lime  of  the  overflow. 

KtfiKiawpov  inXiv]  The  town  of  Cercaiorum.    Heiodotus  very  weH 

I  describe*  the  sltunlion  of  this  towD.""  "  Egypt,"  says  he,  "  stretching- 

ftom  the  scB,  extetids  towards  the  middle  of  the  land,  as  far  &s  the 

town  of  Cercasorum,  where  the  Nile  divides  itself  into  two  branches  ; 

^nne  of  which  goes  to  Fclusium,  and  ihe  other  to  Cunopus."    Tli« 

•tame  historian  says'*  a  little  further  on:  "As  far  as  Cercasonim, 

tjie  Nile  has  but  one  channel ;  but  below  that  town  it  separates 

'into  three  branches."    We  gather  from  this  description,  that  Cercaso- 

I  fum  was  a  little  above  the  point  of  the  Delta,  without  howcrer  being 

^ble  exactly  to  ascertain  its  position  ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  it  was 

;0n  the  eastern  bank  towards  Arabia,  or  on  the  western  towards 

Libya.     Strabo,  however,  does  away  this  difficulty.     "  When  you 

ascend  the  Nile,"  says  he, '   "  that  part  of  Egypt  which    lies  oa 

the  right  is  called  Libya  ;  that  on  the  left,  Arabia  :  Cercasoruro  is  in 

Libya." 

M.  D'Anvitle  then  was  right  in  placing  this  town  as  he  has  done^ 
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and  M.  Savary'  would  have  done  better  to  follow  lliao  to  contradiot 
him.  [lerodotun  and  Potnponius  Mela  otniUing  to  say  on  which 
kliOT«  this  town  was  situated,  though  M.  Savar;f  in  his  note  aflimu 
the  contrary,  we  must  ncccwarily  depend  upon  Sirabo. 

'AyOvWav]  Of  AnfhtfUa.  This  appears  to  be  the  same  town  u 
Gyniecopolis;  but  I  think  M.  D'Anville  should  not  have  placed  it 
on  llie  Cuoopic  vhanutfl,  since  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  that  when 
the  Nile  had  overflowed,  the  road  to  it  lay  over  the  plain.  The  ex- 
cellence of  its  wine,  wluch  even  exceeded  (hat  of  Mareii,*  afterwards 
l^ave  it  celebrity.  Ste  the  article  Amthylla  in  tny  Geographic  Ta- 
ble, in  which  1  answer  the  criticiftina  made  on  me  by  M.  Heiiuickc. 

XCVIII.  *Ec  v-niiiftam  .  .  .  lilorai]  Auigned  ktr  for  her  sh»t». 
AthcnneiiB  says  that  this  rerenue  waE  a£si|;;ned  to  the  queens  of 
Egypt  and  of  Persia  for  their  girdles.  Alhfnibu-i  meant  to  speak 
ooJy  of  the  queens  of  Persia,  who  wero  also  queens  of  Egypt  after 
the  conquest  of  Canbyses.  M.  De  Pauw  was  therefore  wrong  in 
finding  fault  with  hitn  for  this.' 

Tftw4&ou]  Of  Pkthia.  Tbc  Creek  is  equivocal.  GronoviaK  trans- 
lates '  Archander,  son  of  Ptliius.  grandson  of  AchsDiis.'  Fausaoios 
bowGTcr,  I  think,  secures  us  from  the  possibility  of  mistAe.  "  Ar- 
chauder,"  lays  he, '  "  and  Arcliiteles,  son  of  Achseus,  went  from 
Phthiotis  to  Argos.  On  their  arrival,  they  became  son9-%-law 
of  Danaus,  Architelc^  having  married  Automate  and  Arehaodcr 
Sctsa."  And  this  is  the  reason  why  Herodotus  calls  him  '  Phthius,' 
which  I  have  rendered  *  of  Phtlua.' 

I  had  made  this  rrmark  before  Wfsscling's  edition  appeared.  See 
the  note  on  ^  cxtv.  of  Book  i.  p.  182. 

The  prince,  called  Danaus,  cannot  be  tlic  eatne  that  came  from 
E^pt,  and  who  reigned  at  Argos.  This  one  was  more  ancient.  See 
my  Essay  on  the  Chronology  of  Herodotus,  chap-  x.  h  iv,  pp.  321, 
322.  chap.  XT.  sect.  ill.  k  iii>  P-  438. 

XCIX.  'A-xoytfvp^oai]  Causrd  banks  to  hr  raitrd.  M.  Wtsseling 
reads  axontrvypmaai,  without  any  necessity.  It  appears  to  me  that 
Ain>7e^iipwffat  may  very  well  signify  to  erect  a  bank  or  causeway,  u 
yf^ivpiv  is  sometimes  taken  in  this  sense.'  'O  mrrii  'ASivalou,  uliif 
wnny  cc  ruy  ^(Mtorrot  kuI  StiXw^of  vi'/fmvt  tirirvi^ra^v,  jfttftaoat  «Ii 
'Adfirat  Kai  /ttniOtit  ra  'EXevm'ftn,  sai  yt^vf^eat  'ItXnvlya  «tra«^i>90(t> 
0Bf  turi,  K^iftoaov  worafioi.  "  The  Atheuiaos  having  requested  lawsof 
Adrian,  he  gave  them  a  code  compiled  from  those  of  Soluu  and  of 
Draco.     He  passed  the  winter  at  Athens,  initiated  himself  into  the 
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Eleastni&rt  myitertes,  and  cauied  a  bank  or  dike  m  be  erected  at 
Eleunia,  nhich  was  inondiitcd  by  the  woters  of  the  Cepbiisus."  The 
word  Axoye^vftuaai  has  mJEled  the  learned  and  iagenious  M.  Goguet, 
who*  hai  made  ate  of  it  to  prove  thai  Meaei  liad  constructed  a 
bridge  over  a  branch  of  the  Nile. 

TciCm  fiif,  iy  avT^  ir^Xtf  urtoui,  as  well  a«  itJ  apodotic  roiiro  hi,  roC 
'Hfoiffrou  r^  iptii'  tifiiaaaSat,  which  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph, 
relate  to  o!  ifiiet  tXtyoy' 

fir  Mlfi^iy]  Mempkit.  As  this  arttclc  would  bare  been  loo  long 
for  my  Oeogra(>hical  Table,  I  have  thought  proper  to  iniert  it  here. 
M.  D'Anvillo*  law  very  plainly  that  Gtzeh  does  not  occupy  the  site 
of  Memphii.  Norden  seems  also  to  be  of  the  same  opinion;  but  the 
reason  assigned  by  the  intcllig^ent  Dane  does  not  afipcar  to  me  satis- 
factory. "  Can  we  believe/'  says  he,*  "  that  the  Egyptians  would  have 
built  so  large  and  so  celebrated  a  city  in  a  spot  subject  lo  be  inun- 
dated during  one-half  of  the  year?  Still  less  can  we  itnagine,  that  the 
BQCtCQt  authors  would  have  omitted  to  oolicc  this  ci  ream  stance." 
But  in  answer  to  Mr.  Norden,'  it  may  be  observed,  that  Menei  had 
constructed,  at  the  distance  of  100  kladia  from  Memphis,  a  bank 
which  prevented  the  Nile  from  inundating  that  city.  Diodorus  8i- 
cnlus'  also  spenka  of  a  bank,  or  dike,  made  by  King  Uchoreus  lo 
prevent  the  inuudalioiis,  and  lo  arrest  the  incuiiions  of  ilie  ent-my. 
Though  this  bank  may  be  different  from  that  mentioned  by  Uerodo- 
tns,  it  is  certain  that  its  objttcl  was  to  prevent  lh«  inundation  of  the 
Nile.  M.  D'Anvllle  places  this  city  opposite  lo  El  Aduvich.  1  shall 
not  here  stop  to  discuss  ttie  reasons  he  easigns  for  so  plocing  it,  and 
which  the  reader  may  see  in  his  work  on  b^gypt.-'  I  may  observe, 
however,  that  hie  opinion  coincides  pretty  nearly  with  that  of  Dr. 
Pococke,  which  it  will  in  all  probability  be  natiafaclory  to  i^uote  here, 
as  it  ia  founded  oq  the  accounts  both  of  Herodotus  and  of  Diodonit 
Siculug,  and  as  the  writer  had  visited  the  places  he  mentions.  Brucc< 
agrees  perfectly  with  Dr.  Pococke;  and  the  reader  will  do  well  to 
refer  to  his  account,  as  il  refutes  that  of  Dr.  Shaw,  who  tmigiued 
that  Gizeh  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Memphis. 

"It  is  very  extraordinary,"*  says  Dr.  Pococke,  "that  Ihe  sitnatioa 
of  Memphis  should  not  be  well  known,  which  was  so  great  and  famous 
a  city,  and  for  so  long  a  time  the  capital  of  Egypt :  but  as  many  of  the 
beat  materials  of  il  might  be  carried  lo  Alexandria,  anil  afterwards  when 
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■uch  large  citie»  were  built  near  it  as  Cairo,  and  tlio*e  about  it,  it  i«  do 
wond4^r  that  all  ibc  materials  should  be  carried  away  to  places  w  near 
&nd  BO  well  freqaented ;  and  ibc  cily  t>cing  in  this  manner  levelled,  and 
the  Nile  overBowing:  the  old  ruios,  it  may  be  easily  accounted  Tor,  how 
every  thing  hus  been  buried  or  covered  over,  at  if  no  such  place  had 
ever  been.  Tberc  are  two  distances  mentioned  by  Strabo,*  in  cwder 
U>  fix  the  sitaation  of  Memphis:  he  says  it  vns  about  eleven  miles 
from  Delta,'  and  five  from  the  height  on  which  the  pyramids  wcrs 
built,  which  appear  lo  be  the  pyramids  of  Gize.'  Diodorus'  saya, 
that  it  was  fifteen  miles  from  the  pymmtds,  which  seems  to  be  a 
mistake.  Strabo  speaks  also  of  Mcmpbii  as  near  Babylon,  «o  that 
probably  it  was  situated  on  the  Nile,  about  the  middle,  between  tba 
pyramids  of  Glie  and  Sacara ;  so  that  I  conjecture  this  city  was  about 
MocaniD  and  Mctraheimy, '  which  arc  in  thv  road  from  Cairo  to 
Faiume,/  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile,  and  rather  nearer  to  the  py- 
ramids of  Sacara  than  to  those  ofGii-^;  for  at  Mocanan  1  saw  some 
heaps  of  rubbish,  but  much  greater  nboiit  Mclraheniiy,  and  a  ^eat 
namber  of  grottos  c<it  in  iht-  opposJie  hills,  on  Ihe  east  side  of  the 
river,  which  might  be  the  sepulchres  of  the  common  people  of  Mem- 
phis, as  those  on  the  western  hills  were  probably  for  the  most  part 
thf!  buri.ll  places  of  ihctr  deities,  their  kings,  their  gieat  pvopte,  and 
their  detccndsnts.  t  observed  aUn  a  large  bank  lo  the  south  of  Me- 
tmiienny,  running  towards  Sacara,  which  may  be  the  rampart  men* 
tioncd  by  Diodorui  Sirulus,  as  a  dcfi-'nce  to  the  city,'  itot  Only 
Against  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  but  also  against  an  enemy:  add 
tlierefore  must  be  different  from  that  mentioned  by  *  Herodotus,  u 
twelve  miles  and  a  half  south  of  Memphis,  by  which  the  coarse  of 
the  river  vaa  turned,  and  consequently  at  that  distance  could  not 
well  he  said  to  be  a  defetKc  lo  the  city.  Pliny  is  still  more  plain, ' 
and  says,  llial  the  pyramids  were  between  Memphis  and  Dalta, 
not  four  miles  from  the  river,  and  six  from  Memphis,  which  fixes  Ihit 
dly  about  the  place  I  mention. 
"There  is  another  circumstance  in  the  situaUM  of  this  city,  Utat 
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tfaere  were  large  lakes  to  the  north  and  west  of  it,  botli  as  a  defence, 
and  probably  also  to  supply  some  part  of  Uie  city  with  water  ;  and  I 
saw  several  such  lakes  to  the  north  and  west  of  Metrahenny.  It  is 
also  Tery  remarkable,  that  Menes,  the  first  king  of  Egypt,  according 
to  Herodotus,  turned  the  course  of  the  Nile,  which  run  under  the 
western  hills,  and  made  it  pass  in  the  middle  between  them  and  the 
eastern  bills,  and  built  the  city  where  the  river  first  run;  it  is  not  im- 
probable thatCalig  Al-Heram,  that  is  the  canal  of  the  pyramids,  and 
the  western  canal  some  miles  beyond  Metrahenny,  over  which  there 
is  a  large  bridge,  and  which  at  present  runs  under  the  hills,  may,  at 
least  in  some  parts,  be  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Nile  ;  and  from  tfaia 
account  we  have,  the  city  of  Memphis  seems  to  have  extended  from 
the  old  canal  to  the  new  one,  and  some  part  of  it  to  have  reached 
as  far  as  the  hills  ;  for  the  Serapium  is  mentioned  in  a  very  sandy 
place,'  and  consequently  towards  the  hills  where  the  Nile  does  not 
overflow,  for  1  found  the  country  sandy  in  some  parts  for  near  a 
mile  from  the  hills.  The  palace  of  the  kings  also  was  on  high 
ground,  extending  down  to  the  tower  parts  of  ^e  city,  where  there 
were  lakes  and  groves  adjoining  to  it ;  and  I  saw  near  Sacara  a  sort 
of  wood  of  the  acacia  tree ;  this  and  Dendera  being  the  only  places  ia 
Egypt  where  I  saw  wood  grow  as  without  art :  and  it  is  possible 
this  wood  may  be  some  remains  of  the  ancient  groves  about  Mem- 
phis. The  city  being,  according  to  some  authors,  above  eighteen 
miles  round,*  it  might  very  well  take  up  the  whole  space  between 
the  river  and  the  hills,  which  I  take  not  to  be  above  fonr  or  five 
miles ;  but  what  fixes  the  situation  of  Memphis  to  this  part  is  Pliny's 
account,  who  says  that  the  pyramids  were  between  Memphis  and  the 
Delta." 

M.  Founnont  is  of  opinion  '  that  the  ruins  of  Memphis  are  still 
seen  at  Manof,  and  he  supports  his  opinion  by  the  same  reasons  that 
Dr.  Pococke  adduces,  to  prove  that  Metrahenny  and  its  environs 
are  the  site  of  the  ancient  Memphis.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
Metrahenny  and  Manof  are  two  names  of  the  same  place;  and  I  ani 
the  more  confirmed  in  this  idea,  as  neither  Dr.  Pococke,  M.  D'An- 
ville,  nor  Capt.  Norden,  make  any  mention  of  such  aplace  as  Manof. 

M.  Savary  adds  nothing  to  what  we  find  in  Pococke ;  his  testi- 
mony however  serves  to  confirm  the  account  of  the  English  travel- 
ler, and  the  reader  will  do  well  to  refer  to  his  31st  letter,  p.  257  and 
following  pages. 

T&  /ikf  Ap^aiot'  ^tSpor  Airo{iif>a»'ai]  It$  ancient  bed. '  If  we  are  to 

"  Stab.  lib.  nii.  p,  80T,  edit.  Pmib.  '  Description    Htitorique    et  G£Mn- 

The  dKamfeience  of  tliia  cit;  wu    phique  dei   pliioM  d'H^liopdia  et  de 
UOttadia.  See  Dwd.Sic,Ub.i.§l.p.60.    Hen^lui,  p.  204.  Faria,  ITfiS.  IJtmo. 
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believe  M.  Savtry,   "  thw  cHannel    is  not  unknown,*  it  ii  traced 

Bcmss  the  deaert,  and  paiHCs  lo  (he  west  of  the  lakiM  of  Xatron,  Pe- 
trified wood,  masts,  gail-yarcls,  and  remains  of  eliipa  whinh  formerly 
ntvipated  tl,  slill  BCrre  lo  indioat«  its  course.  The  Arabians  still 
give  to  (his  channel,  now  nearly  filled  up,  ttie  name  of  Babr  Bela  ma, 
a  tea  uiiliout  water."  M.  Sdvary  appears  to  me  nearer  tlie  mark 
than  M.  D'Anville.  See  the  M^moires  sur  I'Eg^ptc  of  the  latter 
writer,  p.  75. 

*Of  Atttpyftirtu  fieti]  Ftom  in  aHother  dirrclion.  M.  Reiske  reads 
9b  pift,  which  does  not  appear  to  me  suKciciuly  clear:  I  read  there- 
fore  ftXAji  piti,  »i  I  have  expressed  in  my  translation. 

Mlfvi  T^  irpury  ytintftifY  (iaeAfi]  Menrt,  tkrir  Jtrtt  king.  Dio- 
dorus  Sicuhis  a^ees  with  Herodotus,'  thnt  Mcrtes  was  the  first  king 
who  reigned  in  Egypt;  but  they  do  not  agree  as  to  the  name  of  the 
founder  of  Memphis.  Herndotun  says  that  it  was  Meaes,  and  Dio- 
doniB  (hat  it  was  Uchoreus/  the  eig'hih  deaccndant  from  Osmandyas. 
It  may  be  that  Menes  be^an  (o  build  Memphis,  that  that  city  in  tts 
origin  may  hare  been  unimportanl,  and  that  it  may  hare  continued 
in  a  slate  of  mediocrity  until  (he  reign  of  Uchotcus,  who  may  hare 
enlarged  it,  and  made  a  royal  city  of  it,  which  may  have  obtained  for 
him  the  title  of  founder  of  the  cily, 

Eusebius,  (CaQon,  p.  2G.)  Syocellas,  p.  152.  and  the  Scholiast  of 
Statius,  on  Book  iv.  of  the  Thebaid,  verse  737,  p.  458,  attributed 
the  foundation  of  lbi«  city  lo  Epaphus,  and  the  same  Synccllua,  p. 
M8,  Lo  Apia,  son  of  Phorooeus.  But  these  authors  are  too  modem, 
and  thetr  fidelity  too  liable  to  suspicion,  to  make  them  competent 
aulhohties. 

C.  'V.y  rooairyai  7<tT^ffi  irBpiniMy]  in  thii  long  tUCCtMnon  of  gf- 
nfrations.  It  is  clear  thai  Herodotus  does  not  here  mean  genera- 
tions properly  so  called,  but  merely  successions.  The  reader,  how- 
ever may  refer  to  my  Essay  on  the  Chronology  of  Herodotus,  chap, 
1,  ^  XI.  p.  83  and  following^  p&gcs, 

"Otrwtaihtm  Aidiowtt]  Eighteen  Ethiopiana,  This  circamstance 
of  Ihe  eighteen  Ethiopian  kings  appears  to  prore,  (hat  the  (hrone  of 
E^pt  was  not  always  hereditary.  And  what  seems  to  confirm  this 
t«,  that  sercral  authors  worthy  of  credit,  and  who  had  made  curious 
researches  as  to  this  country,  inform  us  that  the  king  was  elected.  ' 
Syoesioi  eTca  gives  an  account  of  the  formalities  observed  on  the 
occaaioo. 

Near  Tbebes*  is  a  sacred  mountain,  and  opposite  U>  it  standa  an- 


m  *  Leotvi  Mf  VEcrptA,  &c  p.  1] 
■  *  DlodM.  Sic.  V«(.  i.  lib.  uk 


Her.  S'o. 


<  U.  tUd.  ^  L  p.  M. 
>.  p.        '  Sm  belew,  §  ezli.  aots  2. 
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other,  between  wbicb  the  Nile  pau«s.  TIiomv  who  ttpire  to  the  crovi 
repair  to  the  Libyan  iDouutaia ;  anti  on  the  sacted  mountuio,  which  i 
called  the  mounlaiti  of  Kg^pt,  the  loyal  lent  is  pitche^l ;  the  priests 
Ukv  their  places  there  accordiug  to  theJr  rctiicclive  ranks.  When 
the  Dime  of  oiiti  of  the  candidates  has  been  proclaimed  aloud,  the 
soldiers  liold  up  lUt'tt  hands,  the  Comasti,  ■  the  Zucorl,  and  ihu  Pro* 
phcts  give  their  votes.  Though  these  constitute  but  .1  smiill  num- 
ber, their  influence  is  very  great;  the  role  ofn  Frophul  beiin^  e^^ual 
to  B  hundred,  that  of  a  Comaatus  to  twnnty,  and  that  of  a  Zacortis 
to  ten. 

But  if  we  admit  that  a  sort  of  elective  ceremony  luck  place,  might 
it  not  resemble  that  wliich  occurs  on  the  inaugumiioii  of  our  (tio- 
aarchs?  We  know  that  the  prelate  who  uffidnles  at  ihc  coronation, 
asks  llie  people,  whether  they  will  have  such  a  one  for  king ;  but  it 
would  be  a  very  false  conclueiou  to  draw  fruiu  this  circunistance,  that 
the  croirn  is  now,  or  ever  was,  elective  in  France.  The  same  thing 
may  perhaps  be  observed  of  the  election  of  thd  kings  in  E^rypt.  if  ia 
fact  any  such  ccrcotony  ever  took  place,  for  Synesiui  is  too  modern 
ao  author  fur  us  to  yield  implicit  credit  to  his  account. 

An  to  the  eighteen  Ethiopian  kings,  who  appear  to  have  inter- 
ropted  the  orcEer  of  the  succea»ion  and  of  the  gen^mlions,  that 
forms  a  difficulty ;  this  difficulty,  however,  is  merely  apparent,  and 
I  flatter  myself  that  I  bare  sufficiently  cI<^a^ed  it  up  in  my  Essay 
00  Chtonology,  chap.  1.  \  xi.  p.  83,  and  especially  nt  page  64, 
wbeiG  m  a  few  words  I  explain  what  is  to  be  thought  of  this  prodi- 
gious multitude  of  kings, 

NVrwif)it]  iXilocri*.  In  this  name  some  tracts  of  that  of  Minerva 
may  be  perceived,  who,  According  to  Plato,  in  Timaeu^,  vet.  lit.  p. 
31..  was  called  by  ihi-  Egyptians,  Neilh,  Eusebius  interprets  Niio- 
cris,  Miuetvu  Vittoiious,   (Chronir.  p.  21.  sub  flncni.) 

Kaifowv  Tf  A^Yy]  llhich  in  apptoramt  fkr  intended  /or  a  ban- 
fUtt-room.  Ill  :l  climalu  bo  warm,  subteTraneun  aparliiieDts  must 
have  been  dcsifitblc  for  this  purpose,  on  account  of  their  coolness. 
The  test,  however,  h  corrupt:  and  I  doubt  whether  the  observations 
of  Wnsseling  and  Vulckeiia«r  will  be  considered  satisfactory.  Mr. 
Toup  appears  to  me  to  have  restored  it  to  its  true  meaning.'  "  Kaii-oiiy 
ftiy  ffi  ydy^,  piy  hi  iXXa  /iq^eiftlatfut.  Hec  miniDti  Sana  sunt, 
1  illud  ccurowr  putidum  est,  et  nutlius  salis.  A\»  Kaivd*',  alii  icerouy. 
ieuirum  recti.  Kescribo  ex  vi  et  ductu  scatcntia-  (cKwru  /lif  ry  Aoyy, 
>^  ii  iXXa  fHfj^afiadai.  Verbo  quidem  ^vvva,  animo  autem  aliud 


•  Diff**eat  ordfTS   ol   ifce    EnptiMt        •  EnumilRiioim  io  Suidsin,  pars  S.  p. 
Uiurcby.  mj.  ' 
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roachinnri.     Mendum  ortura  ci  affioiUile  lillerarum.     £tti-ir,  Kc/rwr, 
icoii'oi'i'.  Sic  crrof  errorem  parit." 

Coray,  not  satisfied  willi  lliii  eonjccturp,  propoiet  aoothcr,  ffhich 
I  •iibmit  to  llie  judjmcnl  of  tlie  reader. 

"  Mr.  Totip's  correciinn,  ErevUva  fttf  tf  Xcyy,  nlthoiigti  far-fctoViwJ, 
proves  at  least  iliac  that  ingcntoiii  critic  felt  the  nerfvsity  of  the 
ptrtlck'  fiiv,  in  order  to  agree  wUli  the  hi  which  follows  it.  I  think 
that  Herudoliixi  miiftt  have  written  vitoyutov  ftiy  iar  ry  Xiyy,  riy  H 
K.  T.  X.  From  fiir  iov  the  copyists  probably  in  Itic  firat  tnttanca 
made  ttrtov,  then  ttt^y  or  ximvy,  and  lastly  tmroir.  A  comma 
must  be  placed  after  itepSfi^Kn.  and  vwoynioi-  must  be  taken  ns  a  tub- 
itantive." 

I  cannot  approve  of  this  conjecture,  and  feel  inchned  (o  give  the 
prcferonce  to  Mr.  Tonp.  I.  That  of  the  English  critic,  initcad  of 
bei'rg  far-fetched,  appeara  to  me  extremely  natural.  'Thistubter- 
rinean  apaftmt>nt  was  in  appearanrc  a  hall  intended  for  banquets, 
but  in  reality  she  intended  it  for  another  purpose.'  All  then  is  con- 
sistent  and  connected,  and  w«  see  the  reaaon  why  the  ()ue<>n  con- 
structed this  aablerrnnean  apartment.  2.  The  conjecture  of  M.  Co- 
ray  gives  us  no  meaning  at  all,  *  U  was  apparently  a  subterranean 
apartment.'  It  was  actually  sublerraneaD,  and  not  only  auch  in  ap. 
pc-arance.  3.  The  words  viy  bi  ftWu  ;iqx<i>^ffdai  DeceMarily  im- 
ply, that  it  was  destined  for  some  other  purpose  :  but  the  purpose  (o 
which  it  was  destined,  does  not  at  all  appear  in  the  correction  ofM, 
Coray  :  it  is  therefore  inadmissible.  Mr.  Toup  felt  that  this  ought 
to  be  expressed,  and  be  has  done  it  in  the  happiest  manner.  We 
know  thai  Ihe  Egypliaas,  inhabiting  a  very  wann  climate,  dolighled 
in  low  and  subterranean  apftrtnienU,  on  account  of  thrir  coolnesi. 

'Ea  o'utifta  amiav  rktof]  h  a  chamhrr filled  with  cinders,  Wu 
this  with  the  intention  nf  sufTocaiiitg  herself,  that  she  might  vacape 
from  the  vengeance  of  llie  Egypiiaus,  who  woutd  perhaps  have  put 
ber  lo  death  in  some  moie  cruel  manner  ?  Or  did  she  only  wish  to 
conceal  herself?    This  we  cannot  answer. 

This  difBculty,  however,  apjiears  to  be  done  away  by  il  rariation 
suggested  bv  lh«  nnonymouj  author nf  the  Treatise  'surles  femmesoui 
se  sont  iUustr^a  h  la  guerre  par  leur  prudcitee  ct  par  leur  courage.* 
This  writer,  speaking  of  Nitocris,  thus  expresses  tuinself :  tavr^f  ii 
cif  otrTj^i  ri.  mrohob  wXiipn*,  iV^/JaXtf.  If  this  reading  be  prelerretl,  we 
must  introduce  into  the  tvxt  of  Herodotus  a  comma  after  Mirfi/ia,  and 
chug«  vXiov  to  wXiot,  which  is  a  very  slie;ht  alteration  ;  and  we  shall 
then  hare,  'she  rushed  into  her  apartment  covered  over  with  ashev, 
for  the  purpose  of  escaping  from  the  vengeance  of  the  people.'  So 
humiliating  a  situation  tor  a  queen   might  well  calm  the  ruge  of  lh« 
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pe<^Ic,  aad  eren  affect  llMm.  Tliere  still  rerQains,  ho««rer,  ailigti^ 
(iiSiculty.  proposed  by  M.  H^oren,  the  editor  of  the  Treatise  in  quel 
lioQ,*  which  ia,  to  know  whether  xK^p^t,  or  w\ii>s  mrciov,  maf  be  sail 
for  wt^trpfiiwiit  ffvo^i/. 

CI.  Tuf  ii  oVkiya  HKXmv  oiifiy]  The  others  have  Irjt  no  mQHumeul- 
The  obscurity  of  tlie  reign  of  these  princes  ought  perhaps  to  be  attri* 
butcd  lesi  to  iheir  apathy,  than  to  their  de.tire  to  secure  to  their  people 
the  blessings  of  peace.  Th«  virtues  of  a  mild  anil  peaceful  life  are 
less  striking  than  the  glorjr  of  war. 

Kaw«Tp(t]  Setostrit.  "  Tins  prince  Uved  somewhat  less  than  a  cen* 
tury  before  ihe  siege  oi  Troy,  and  was  nearly  conlt^roporary  with 
Hercules,  the  son  of  Alcmena.  He  ascended  the  throne  after  the 
330  kin^  previously  mentioned,  and  of  whom  Mceiis  was  the  last. 
This  .Mffiris  had  been  dead  about  900  years,*  when  Herodotus  viettod 
Egypt.  From  the  siege  of  Troy  to  the  time  of  Herodotus,'  was 
about  800  years  ;  and  from  the  time  of  Hercules  to  that  of  the  same 
historian,  about  900."  Wessbliko. 

Diodorus  Siculus'  makes  this  prince  posterior  to  Ma-ris  by  ecven 
generations ;  but  Herodotus,  who  was  considecably  antecedent  to  that 
historian,  and  who  made  the  moat  laborious  researches,  especially 
cot>c(?rning  Bgypt,  is  more  worthy  of  credit  than  Diodorus,  wlio 
freqiienlJy  only  compiles  from  the  accuunts  of  those  who  preceded 
him. 

Tacitus'  calls  htm  Rhamses.  Scaliger-^  remarks  that  he  had  two 
other  Qames,  Tlamesses  and  .'Egyplus;  but  he  relies  entirely  on  the 
authority  of  Manethon,  which  is  good  for  nothing,  as  I  have  proved 
in  my  Essay  on  Chronology,  p.  8.  chap.  t.  ^  it.  chap.  x.  ^  it.  p. 
322.  He  it  called  Hamestis  on  aa  obelisk,  of  which  we  find  a  de- 
scripttoQ  in  Ammianus  Marcellious,'  Kanies&es  and  Rampscs  by  Jo- 
tephus,  Scaoosia  and  Sesonchis  in  Diodorus  Siculus.  atid  Sesosis  in 
lOme  Mas.  of  Pliny,  lib.  xxxvi.  chap.  xt.  See  my  Chronological 
Eaaay,chap.  i.  ^  vii.  p.  56. 

In  my  Chronological  Canon,  1  have  placed  him  in  the  year  3358 
of  the  Julian  period,  1 306  before  Itte  coumou  era,  chat  is  to  say,  83 
years  before  the  taking  of  Troy. 

Cll.  IIXwiiiKK  fiai^paiai\  With  hng  veuelt.  Four  hundred  in  num- 
ber, as  Diodorus  Siculus  relates,*  who  adds,  that  Sesostris  was  th« 
firat  king  of  Egypt  who  had  long  vessels  built.  This  prince  was  not 
preient  in  peraou  in  this  expedition :  he  contented  himself  with  seod- 


■  tUblioUieck  der  alten  Ijlt«initUT,  &c. 
QotlhifMi,  ITtig,  »ro.  pp.  13,  14. 
'  Uvctiilot.  lib.  ii.  ^  alii. 
'  III.  ibid.  ^  cil»- 
*  Diodoi.  Sic.  lib.  i.  ^  Itii.  V«l.  i.  p.  61. 


•  TaHt.  Aaul.  liKii.^lx. 

/  Ad  tlnsebii  Clinmic  A.  dxni*. 

t  Amniui.  Mkrcfll.  lib.  xrii,  cmp.  it. 

*  I>iodot.  Sic  lib.  I.  S  1«.  VoL  i.  p.  61, 
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tag  a  fleet,  which  took  poanessioQ  of  the  istaods  it  met  with  in  the 
Red  Sea,  and  which  subdued  that  part  of  lh«  continent  bordering 
on  the  Bca  as  far  as  tlie  Indies. 

'Ev6ri>rty]  FroM  Iheacr.  In  all  the  editions  there  ia  a  comma 
aAer  iyffevref  fc.  This  vicious  panctuaiton  greatly  perplexes  the 
meaning,  by  obhging  us  to  make  ivSrvrty  relate  to  \a(ii>f,  whereas 
it  must  be  joined  to  dWcero.  In  the  Ms.  A.  of  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris,  we  read  lydtirev  ii  on  aviffu  dn-(Vffro  ^i  Aivwrro*"  c.  r.  X. ;  nei- 
ther does  the  edition  of  Aldus  put  a  comma  after  Mevrer  hi ;  but  wc 
thera  find  riir  after  veXXity,  which  must  be  erased  or  changed  to  ivrwr, 
as  is  remarked  by  Valckcnacr. 

'E^Koiittr]  tVMom  h(  Jound  in  hit  way.  Diodorus  Siciilns'  ii  more 
precise.  "  Sesoitris,"  says  thai  historian,  "  having  departed  in  per- 
son with  a  land  force,  subjugated  nil  Asia.  He  invaded  not  only 
(he  countries  of  which  Alexander  afterwards  took  possession,  but 
others  into  which  (ho  Macedonian  prince  never  penetrated.  He 
passed  indeed  the  Ganges,  and  overraa  the  whole  of  India  to  the 
ocean,  antj  ihe  country  of  (he  Scythians  as  far  as  the  Tanais,  which 
separates  Europe  from  Asia.  It  is  said  that  it  was  on  this  occasion 
thai  certain  Egyptians,  left  on  the  border  of  the  Palus  MEcotis,  found- 
ed ihe  nation  of  the  Colchi. 

Attv£a  yXixoftvioim  mpi]  Jealous.  Tlie  celebrated  Valckenaer 
reads,  bttrin  fta^ofiiyaiai  xtfti,  iuHead  of  ieiyut  yXiytiiiiroiti  rtpi,  and 
be  adduces  several  plaoaible  reasoDs  for  the  alteration.  But  as  He* 
rodotus  uses  many  turns  of  expreiiion  which  are  pociiliar  to  himself, 
and  as  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  any  phrase  is  not  Greek,  merely 
because  it  is  not  fonnd  in  any  other  author,  1  have  felt  nnwilling  to 
admit  ihe  conjecture  of  this  learned  man,  and  the  more  so  as  the  re- 
ceived reading  makes  very  good  sense. 

Ai&>Tu  yvrnuDs]  That  part  which  diiUn^iikfa  tht  /ewuitt  tts. 
Diodorus  says, '  that  in  (hose  countries  where  the  people  had  bravely 
defended  themselves,  he  engraved  upon  the  columns  the  male  organ 
of  generation. 

cm.  KnJ  rout  OpifViat]  And  Ihe.  ThracianM.  According  to  an- 
othei  tradition,  handed  down  by  Valerius  Flaccus,  the  Gelse,  the 
bravest  and  the  most  just  of  the  Thr«ciant,*  beat  Sesostris;  and  it 
was  no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  covering  bis  retrea*  that  this  princo 
left  part  of  his  troops  at  Colchis : 

*  Cuiubals  genti* 
Colckidos  lite  ortQw^Qo  tiMin* :  ul  imiom  SexHihi 


•  IHodar.ESc.  Ub.  t.  ( t*.  VoL  L  p. 

'  Id.  ibiJ.  p.  6ft. 

'  ilMOdoi.  i^  ir,  ^  xciii. 


M. 


'  Vs)«jui   Flsccui  Aimatot.  lib.  *. 
■n.U8. 


4^  NOTES  ON  HERODOTUS. 

Intulsrii  lUs  ImIU  0«(ia ;  vt  cladt  raonm 
TerritiM,  faca  Tlittbu,  patriumiiu*  rHnut  ad  tionm, 

'ArtftaBat  d  Atylnniei  arparit]  The  Kgyptian  armp  adraneetf  no 
ijeriher.  Ttiat  in,  the  army  penetrated  no  fartber  inlo  Etiropt- ;  bu[ 
hlhii  does  DOl  prove  that  it  did  not  advance  into  Indii,  &s  a  certain 
I  Jcamed  man,  wligce  name  I  shall  >uppres»,  has  attempted  to  maintain. 

'Aroiaaufirtot  r^i  iuvmv  irrptxTitit  fiaptov]  JJ  ht  h/t  tkrrr  a  pari  of 
.  kit  army.  Pliny  affirms,'  on  what  authority  I  know  not,  that  Se* 
,\WMU'iM  was  defeated  by  the  Colchi.  *'  Jam  re^avcrat  in  Colrhis 
I'Salauccs  et  Eiubopcs,  qui  terram  virgmetn  nactus,  plurimum  argcnii 
laaHquc  eruisse  dicitur  in  Suanoniin  ^cnte,  cl  alioqui  velleribus  aureis 
I  iDcl<rto  regno.  Sed  el  iltiuB  aurcffi  cameree,  ar^entea^  trabes  narran- 
I  tnr.et  columnee,  atqae  paraBlaticte,  vicio  Se$ustre,  ^rpti  Ri?g^,  tarn 
luperbo,  ut  prodatur  anois  quibusqtie  sortc  rcges  Einguloa  t  subjcctis 
Jnngere  ad  currum  aoUltis.  alque  ita  triumpharc," 

CIV.  MtXayxpott  t'loi  mi  owXtfrpij^tc]  Thry  ore  biack,  and  have 
CMrlif  hair.  Tbia  paiiagc  is  so  positive,  that  I  cannot  conceive  why 
Mr.  Browne  should  explain  it,  by  '  a  lint  tomcwhat  deeper  than  lliat 
or  the  Grocka.'*  The  epithet  'alralt,'  gircn  by  Ammianus  Marcellinufl^ 
favourii  my  explanation,  rather  than  that  of  Mr.  Browne  :  but  this  epi- 
thet is  not  the  only  one ;  I  give  the  entire  passage.  "  Homines '  au- 
tera  jEgyplii  pleiique  stibfusci  sunt  et  atrati."  '  The  greater  part  of 
the  Egyptians  are  of  a  deep  colour  bordering  on  black.'  This 
writer  speaks  of  the  Egyptians  of  his  own  lime.  He  lived  about  800 
years  after  Herodotus.  Egypt,  subject  in  the  lime  of  our  historian 
to  the  Persiann,  became  afterwards  so  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  Ro- 
mans. Tlie  mixture  ol  lhe«e  various  nations  hnd  changed  the  ni- 
lural  colour  of  the  people.  They  were  no  longer  ahiotutely  black, 
but '  subfuftci,'  bordering  on  it.  Mr.  Hrowne  endeavours  to  support 
hit  opinion  by  the  colour  of  the  mummies:  but  he  should  prove  that 
the  mummies  were  of  an  age  anterior  to  Herodotus,  or  at  least  prior 
to  the  <iuie  when  this  mixture  of  the  Egyptians  with  their  cootjuerors 
had  affected  Uieir  complexion.  The  portion  of  a  mummy,  preserved 
in  the  cabinet  of  Saint  Genevieve,  airlhnrises  me  to  suggest  this  ques- 
tion. It  consists  of  the  foot,  tlie  leg,  and  half  the  thigh  of  an  infant 
of  two  or  three  years  old  ;  the  surface  is  quire  black,  and  so  smnolh, 
ibht  it  may  be  compared  to  a  fine  Chinese  varuish.  litis  mummy  de-. 
cides  the  question.     I,  aa  well  as  the  late  Count  Caylus,  whose  very 

•  Plia.  Hwtor.  Nai.  Tib.  UzaiL  cap.  in*    Bmit,  Vol.  1. 11.  MS. 

Vol.  (t.  |L«t4.  Il».  s-  *  Aauniu.  UitcelUn.  lib.  int.  nip. 

*  A  Dtw JoorKv  into  fpi^'  ***'  honti    tn.  f.  9M. 
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words  1  uM,  litve  icen  ibis  mummy;*  but  I  kuow  not  «h«thet  it 
csca|)«tl  the  dcvusUliotiii  of  the  VutidaU. 

Moreover,  tlerodouis,  speaking  of  ihe  dove  which  came  from  Egypt 
inio  the  country  of  the  Dodonsi,  and  which  in  fact  was  a  wotnanr 
addi;  Whtn  lliu  Dodona'i  tell  ua*  that  ihe  dove  wa*  block,  ihcy 
give  us  Lo  udderstand  Ihat  the  wuniaii  was  Egyptian. 

K(iAx<j»]  Thr  tvlihi,  the  t'jc^ptiant,  and  thr  Ethtopiant,  art 
the  oniy  people.  I  recollect  to  have  read  so  mew  here,  and  I  think  it 
WKfi  in  some  of  the  Memoirs  of  ihu  Academy  of  Innctiptions,  that  the 
Cokhi  were  a  remnant  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Ucael,  iroDsported  inio 
that  country  by  Salin^nasar.  Bui  it  appears  lo  me,  thac  ihis  aolioo 
of  the  transmigration  ofihc  ten  tribes  ■>  ver^  remote  from  the  Irulb. 
1.  In  the  war  which  immediulely  preceded  it,  a  vast  multitude  pe- 
rished. 2.  The  principal  iiihabitanlft  only,  and  those  whose  iiiBu. 
encc  would  be  likiily  lo  excite  tumults,  nece  removed  to  distant  pro> 
vinces  ;  the  people  were  left  to  cultivate  the  soil.  '<i.  The  former  wore 
transported  10  Media,  Assyria,  and  Mesopotamia,  as  we  see  in  ihft 
Sd  Book  of  Kings,  chap.  xvti.  verse  6.  and  chap,  xviii,  verse  11. 
How  then  came  a  colony  of  IsracUlcB  at  Colchis  ?  If,  indeed,  they 
ever  were  in  that  country,  iha  probability  is»  that  they  would  have 
abandoned  it  when  Cyrus  permitted  the  Jews  to  rubuitd  the  temple 
of  JfriiHak'm,  The  edict  of  thia  prince  was  as  much  directed  to 
the  Israelites  ss  to  the  tribe*  of  Judah.  But  what  sets  this 
question  entirely  at  rest  is,  tha.t  the  Colchi  were  black,  and  had 
woolly  hair,  as  Herodotus  iclls  us,  St.  Jerome  nnd  .Sophronius 
cited  by  Dochart, '  call  Colchis  the  second  Ethiopia;  and  So- 
phronius, in  liis  life  of  St.  Andrew,  informs  us,  that  towards  tha 
mouth  of  the  .^psarus,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ph&sis,  there  wer« 
Ethiopians :  aow  the  Hebrews  bore  not  the  slightest  rescmbtaac*  lo 
these  people. 

Herodotus  is  not  llie  only  author  who  maintains  this  opinion. 
Piudar'  had  bcforu  him  named  these  people  KcXaifunrra,  that  is, 
'  with  black  faces.'  On  which  the  Scholiast  remarks,  (p.  237,  col.  2.) 
that  being  originally  from  Egypt,  they  were  black, /i«Acifo](po«i,  Apol* 
lonius  Khodius  also  says,  "  from  Hgypt'  cnme  forth  one  who,  trust- 
ing to  the  courage  and  number  of  hii  troops,  overran  the  whole  of 
£urope  and  Asia.  He  founded  in  those  countries  a  great  nam- 
ber  of  towns,  some  of  which  are  still  inhabited,  and  others  arc  not; 
for  many  centuries  have  elapsed  since  that  time.     JEa  still  remains; 


■  McRi.  d«  I'AnJ.  do  B^Ues  Lettiei,  »ii.  p.  S66. 
Vol.  iiiii.  p.  izi).  *  Pisilu.  PyUi.  h.  *«n.  377. 

*  Herodot.  UK.  ii.  S  '*>■•  '  Apollonii  Rbodii  Atfonsul.  lib.  fr. 

•  BMhut.  ttragnph.  Suet,  lib,  ir.  rmp.  rrn.  tit,  tte. 
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[ftff  iDhabiunta  are  ihc  descendanis  of  those  who  orig:inally  esiablHhed 
[it."  The  ScholiDHl  uf  ApolJonius  iiirorms  as.  thtt  itic  conqueror  meo- 
'talnttl  in  lb€8B  verses  ia  Sesonchia,  that  is  to  saj,  Se»ostri<;"  that 

he  foandcd  the  eily  of  Ma,  and  that  the  Colchi  are  a  colony  of 

Eg7ptinni. 

M.  De  Voltaire*  contends,  that  these  Colchi  vere  descend^  from 

those  sUvei  whom  the  Scythians  carried  away  with  them,  when 

ihey  came  to  E^pt  to  receive  a  lausom  for  it.     But  the    Scy- 

IhixDS  did  not  enter  Egypt-  Psammcticlius,  the  king,  met  them  iu 
iTaleitine,'  and  by  force  of  prexenis  tvnd  entreaties  prevailed  on  them 
Lto  return.  M.  De  Voltaire's  opinion,  therefore,  is  directly  opposite  to 
Mi>G  fact. 

But  if  on  the  one  hand  ttiig  people  preserved  the  practice  of  cir- 
l^mmciaion,  on  the  other,  they  had  loxt  that  of  emba'nimg.  The  diSi- 
[culty  of  procuring  the  necessary  aromatics  may  have  been  the  cause 

of  this.     Their  vicinity  to  the  Scythians  induced  them  afterwards  to 

adopt  the  practice  of  sewing  up  their  dead  bodies  iu  skins,  suspending- 

them  to  a  tree,'  and  thus  sufTerinp  them  to  decay. 

The  author  of  the  ArgonButw  says  also,  that  tlie  Colchi  are  not 
[|>ermittcd  to  hum  their  dead  bodies,  nor  to  rover  them  with  earth  ; 

bat  that  they  pat  them  in  untanncd  neuts' hides,  which  they  hang; 

vpou  trees  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  city.* 

I  have  observed  that  they  borrowed  this  custom  from  the  Scy- 
.ttiiaos.     As  to  the  burial-rites  of  this  people,  see  note  on  Book  ir.  ^ 

^uttt]  7^  PhttnMana,  Sfc.     A  pusa^e  in  josephus  has  led 

Marsham'to  identify  Seiac  and  Sesostris  as  one.     M.  DcBvignoIes* 

«aw  clearly  eixjtigh,  that  Josephus'  meant  that  all  Herodotus  bad 

Ijtaid  as  to  the  expedition  of  Sesostrts  into  Palestine  }0b  true ;  that 

[that  historian  was  mistnken  only  in  the  n-imc  of  the  prince,  and  thai 

Mt  was  not  Scsostris,  but  Sesac,  who  cont|uered  Judea  :  but  nothing' 

'to  lead  us  to  believe  that  they  were  the  same  person.     However,  what 

Josephua  says,  in  tlits  as  welt  as  in  other  passage:', '  is  very  cquivo- 

.cat.     It  is  certain  that  the  Jews  were  not  the  only  people  in  the  cast 

'*ho  practised  circumcision;   the  Antntoniies,  as  welt  as  the  Arabs 

who  inhabited  Azotus  and  tlie  other  marilrme  towns  of  Palestine, 

■dopied  the  same  custom.  Sec  the  note  of  Gronovius. 

'  OiodoruESiculuB  gives  liim  tlis  mbio  ^  Cliiotucu  Canoa.  ]>•  SS* 

■ante,  lib.  i.  i  liii.  Vol.  t.  p.  G9.  '  CUroaologitde  rHielMieSaaiite,taiD. 

*  Piiila*opUi» d«  I'JIuloira,  p.  IIS.  ii.  n.  116. 

*  Hraodot.  lib.  i.  &  df.  '  Jowpb.  Abim|.  Sai,  lib.  viiL  cap.  x. 
'  Mlia-a-  Vai.  Uitt.  lib.  ir.  cap.  i.  pp.  ^  tii. 

Un.  Ml.  *  Idem  oocm  Aptoaen,  fib.  i.  ^  aii. 

*  Ap<tllan.Rbod.ATgoniiul.lIb.ill.Ten.    p.US.  ' 
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Bruce  fi«tly  contradicU  tb«  asKrUon  of  HerodotM.'  It  would  be 
the  grossest  absurdity.  >ay«  he,  to  send  Samson  to  bring,  as  tokens  of 
liii  victory^  so  many  foreskins  or  prepuces  of  the  FhiLlstines,  if.  as 
Herodotus  says,  the  Philistines  had  been  in  the  habit  of  cutliag  off 
their  prepucen  a  thonsnnd  years  before. 

Sesostris  died  about  the  year  340?  of  the  Julian  period,  and  tlie 
exploits  ofSainson  fat)  about  llie  year  3579  of  the  same  period:  there- 
fore there  are  only  157  years  between  the  deatli  of  Sesostris  and  the 
time  vhen  Samson  flourished.  But  I  pass  over  this  lightly,  because 
it  is  not  the  main  potol  of  the  (jueitioii  ;  to  which,  however,  1  will 
DOW  proceed, 

1.  When  Herodotus  asserts  that  the  Phcanicians  pracliied  cir- 
cumciiion,  he  means  to  say  only,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  people 
did  so.  2.  He  does  not  fix  the  time  when  this  cujili.>ni  was  iulro* 
dticcd  amongst  (hem;  perhaps  he  means  only  in  bis  own  days,  or  a 
short  time  previous  to  them.  If  that  be  the  case,  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Palestine  must  have  been  uu circumcised  in  the  liiuc  of  Samson.  .'}. 
Mr,  Bruce,  in  substituting  the  Philistines  for  the  Phoenicians,  in  hia 
quotation  from  Herodotus,  gives  us  room  to  suspect  that  he  believed 
them  to  be  one  and  the  same  people ;  but  he  might  have  learned 
the  contrary  from  Herodotus.  "  From  Phcetiicia,"*  says  he,  ■*  the 
same  peninsula  extends  along  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Syria  of 
Palestine  and  Egypt,  where  it  terminates."  See  also  Kelandi  Patm- 
fitinn,  cap.  viii. 

'Afi\aioy]  To  Ihr  most  rrmote  antiqniljf.  The  original  sigui- 
fics  a  custom  which  may  be  referred  to  the  origin  of  a  nation,  which 
has  been  established  from  the  beginning.  *  Inslitulum  ab  ipsa  prima 
geniis  originc  ausceplum.' 

llapit  rur  iripmv}  Whkb  «/  thtie  two  tta/ions,  Sfc.  It  is  very 
probable  that  Upper  Egypt  was  pvopitd  >>y  the  Ethiopians,  and  that 
the  Egyptian  customs  bore  a  considerable  affinity  to  tho^e  of  Bthiopiu. 
It  is,  therefore,  equally  probHble,  that  circumciftiou  oriKinHted  with 
the  Ethiopians,  who  were  peihnps  constrnined  to  it  by  a  regard  for 
health,  TIte  ingenious  author  of  the  Philosophical  Researches  as  to  the 
Americans  thicik^,  that  both  the  Egyptians  and  the  Atiysi'inians  were 
obliged  to  circumcise/ to  protect  themselves  from  a  worm,  which  in  thai 
climate  was  apt  to  breed  between  the  prepuce  and  the  glans  penis. 

M.  De  Pauw  cites  no  author  ;  and  as  I  have  found  this  circuuistunce 
in  no  work,  I  conjecture  thnt  having  only  cursorily  read  Hero4otu», 
lie  has  confounded  what  he  says  of  circumcision  with  what  follows. 


•  Tra*pl*  lo  di»ro»M  ihe   loiirce  of  (lie 
Nile.  Hook  t.  chip.  tij. 

*  Hvrudot.  Ub.  ft.  \  zxsls. 

Hrr.  A'*.  V«t.  1. 


'  Rpi:)trrclio    PliUowplnqiiei  lu   tei 
Am^caiiu,  uim.  U, 
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The  paisDge  of  Herodotus  is  thui — S  rxuvii.    "The  Egyptiai 

circumcise   themjelves  from   a   motive  of  clcinlincsf,    whjcli    tliey'" 
esteem  more  limn  beauty.  The  prie«t8  shave  their  whole  bodies  every 
three  days,  that  neither  vermin  nor  any  Vind  of  filih  should  be  found 
on  persons  dedieMcd  to  ihe  service  of  the  gods." 

'ZTifiitryifievoi]  Hff  commerce.  This  phrase*  cannot  relate  to  the 
£thioptaa>:  otherwise,  it  would  contradict  what  our  historian  had 
just  said,  iJiat  he  did  not  know  which  of  the  two  naliona  had  borrowed 
the  cualom  of  circumcision  from  the  olher.  The  term  must  therefore 
apply  to  the  other  nations  who  traded  with  F.gypl. 

The  attachment  of  all  nations  to  the  customs  of  their  fathers  is 

notorious.     Had  the  people  alluded  to  not  borrowed  circumcision 

from  the  E^pltans,  and  had  it  been  a  custom  eitablishcd  from  time 

immemorial  amongst  them,  they  would  have  evinceil  a  slroiig-er  altach- 

tinent  to  it,  and  not  have  been  so  easily  induced  to  depart  from  it,  by 

f' intercourse  with  other  nations  ;  which,  however,  occurred  to  such  of- 

'  the  Fbcentcians  as  traded  with  Ihe  Greeks  :  they  adopted  new  cui- 

toms,  and  wholly  neglected  that  practice,  which  they  would  not  have 

l>n«  had  it  formed  a  part  of  their  laws. 

CV.  Mov¥ot  ulroi]  Thetf  art  the  onltf  people  tpha,  3^e.  The  E^p- 
tlans  then  had  a  peculiar  method  of  m an ufac luring  linen.  Herodo- 
tus has  beforn  said  (^  xxxv.)  that  in  making  cloth  other  nations 
worked  the  woof  upwards,  but  that  the  Egyptians  worked  it  down- 
iTftrds.     It  is  probably  to  this  mode  iliat  he  now  alludes. 

AXrov  XapioviKot']  Sardonic  itnen.  The  linen  of  Colcliis,  then, 
passed  iulo  Sardinia,  and  thence  into  Greece.  This  appears  rather 
a  roundabout  way ;  but  I  can  find  no  other  reason  for  this  Appella- 
tion. Why  was  this  kind  of  linen  first  taken  lu  Sardinia  ?  No  au- 
thor says  any  thing  on  the  subject ;  which  appears  to  me  very  extra- 
ordinary. 1  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  must  be  an  error  in  the 
text,  and  that  we  must  read  XapitanKVp  instead  ofXapAofiKuv,  linen  of 
f  Bai4u.  That  ctty  would  be  a  convenient  mart  for  this  kind  of  ner- 
''■  chandtte.  Linen  was  probably  manufactured,  or  at  least  dyed,  there  ; 
the  dyes  of  Siudis  were  famous.  Wc  find  in  Hcsychius'  hdfifialtipbia- 
vtKir.  OD  which  the  reader  may  consult  the  various  commentators. 
The  linen  of  Finrdis  had  also  a  high  reputation,  and  was  doiibtlcjut 
the  same  that  wss  ori^'natly  exported  from  Colchis,  PoUux  says  * 
that  the  linen  of  which  fillets  for  the  hair  were  made,  must  have  been 
of  Egypt,  or  of  Colchis,  or  of  Carthage,  or  of  Sardis.  1  must  remark, 
however,  that  he  immediately  adds,  that  the  Greeks  give  the  name 


■  ^VmmUrb  i»  of  tho  sane  opinion. 
*  llHjch.  roc  BiKtw. 


*  Jul.  Pathu:.  OnoBiMljc.  lib.  *.  c^ 

tr.  »r£m>  ixtL  p.  4B7. 
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of  Sardinian  linen  to  that  whicli  comea  from  Colchis.  Bat  this  error 
may  be  of  tcry  ancient  daie,  and  may  have  been  in  llic  copy  of  Hero- 
dotus used  by  Pollux. 

,  Colcbix  formerly  produced  abundance  of  linen  ;  and  the  prince  of 
MJngreiia,'  whicli  fornti  part  of  the  ancient  Colchis,  still  pays  to  the 
Turk*  an  aanual  tribute  of  60,000  yards  of  tinea  made  in  the 
conntry, 

CVl.  %v  hi Tf  TlaXatarlrpl-vftl^  abrot  Sptar]  I  hav**etn  than ^ how- 
ever, in  ike  Syria  of  Palestine.  Had  the  counlry  where  Herodotus 
saw  tliese  emblems  ever  tielon|;ed  to  David  or  to  Solomon,  there  is  no 
doubt  thai  those  princes  would  have  destroyed  them,  and  conse- 
quently our  historian  could  not  have  seen  ihcm.  Tticrc  ia  every  ap- 
pearance that  in  the  lime  of  Herodotus  a  country  much  more  ex- 
Unsive  was  comprehended  under  Ibe  name  of  Palealme,  than  that 
which  in  the  time  of  David  and  SolomoD  was  understood  by  the  name 
name;  and  that  Herodotus  here  speaks  of  a  country  which  bad 
never  owned  the  government  of  those  princes.  There  is  no  reason 
■by  we  should  not  suppose  these  emblems  to  have  been  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Ascalon,  the  attachment  of  which  to  pagrnnism  is  on  iccord. 
Now  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  Boolt  i.  ^  cv.,  that  that  town  wa*  in 
Palestine;  and  in  Book  lU.  S  ^*  *^  fi"<)'  ^hat  the  country  from 
JenjriiQi  to  Lake  Serbonis  wai  in  the  Syria  of  P»l«itine.  I  greatly 
doubt  whether  this  country  ever  bi^longed  to  David.  But  even 
bad  it  formed  part  of  his  dominions,  as  it  was  a  mere  desert,  a  statue 
erected  there  by  Scsoslris  might  very  well  have  escaped  the  vigilance 
of  that  religious  prince. 

Krii  yap  Aiyinrria»-  Koi  A'ldioiriba  «X"]  '*  e^vattif  EggptiaH  and 
Ethiopian.  In  the  edition  of  Aldus,  it  is  <ui  yiifi  Aiyvrrirjv  koI  Ai< 
Otontha  ?j(ct,  which  appears  to  me  the  true  reading ;  it  U  not  however 
admitted  into  the  lections  of  WcSHrling's  edition. 

As  1  Sud  Atyvtrriiif  in  all  the  editions,  I  suspect  Alyvtrrimf  to  be  ao 
error  of  the  press. 

'Clfjoifft  To'mt  ifidiiri]  Bjfthettrttigthofmtfaiiit.  There  appears  to 
me  no  reason  for  reading  with  Diodunii,*  orXorffi  rvitn  tfio'ist.  The 
fbllowiog  verse  of  Claudian  appears  to  be  a  translation  from  Herodo- 
tus : 

*  A*t  «gi>,  qtuB  (em  htmeri*  potianque  iBb«g). 

The  Greek  term  ^fiotvi  should  be  rendered  in  French  by  an  etjai- 
valent :  it  is  the  same  with  the  Latin  term  '  liumeris,'  which  need  not 
have  appeared  so  improper  to  Rubenius  and  Burman.     Tb«  note  of 


*  VojKge  <i«  Chwdln,  lam.  i.  p.  1 18. 
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L4(«>nHus  should  hnre  clian^i)  tha  opioion  of  the  latter  commeiititot'dl 
lefiier  lias  poiutcd  uut  the  pectiliur  force  and  aptness  of  this  expre*- 
~^on.     See  liis  note  upon  this  verse. 

Oi>  lit\oi1  Set0$trh  does  not  »Aif.     Some  translators  make   Ji^Xal 

Bud  ief ^\wre    to  relate   to   the   toscriplion,  bat   that   gives  a  wrong 

meaning.     How  could  this  insctiption,  engraved  in  nne  vounXTj,  in- 

ilicBie  the  name  of  die  person  represented  iu  another  country  ? 

MoreoTer,  if  in  any  other  part  of  the  sculpture  another  inscription 

[hdd    been  engmved   menliunii)};   lli<;   iiam«^,  liow  roulU  any  one  hare 

*tftkeB  it  for  a  statue  of  Metnnon  ?    Wu  must  necessarily  uoderstanil 

'  'l^aM<rr|>i«  with  htiXut  and  htiifXtaict. 

CV\\.  'Vuv  hheXi^ei/r  iauTo!>\  tJia  brother.  He  waaonlied  Armais,  if 

['We  may  believe  what  Miinctbo  snys,'  who  adds,  that  lie  is  the  same 

PprJElce  thiit  the  Urecks  called  Daiiaui.     But  see   what  ia  said  iJi  my 

V-ssay  on  the  Chronology  of  Herodotus,  chiipler  x.  on  thti  Kings  of 

LArgoa,  k  tv.  'S'l^  and  fullowing  pages,  na  well  as  in  the  liitruduction 

to  the  Ehsbv,  p.  8. 

TiAt  hwi  hr\  riiv  irvpi'iy  iKTtifttiTa]    To  place  ttBO  upon  tht  blazing' 

.fife.     The   account   of  Herudotu*  appears  fabulous;    the  story  is 

I  told   by    Diodurus    iu   a   umch   more    n&tucal    manner.      "  Slesos- 

Ht'a,"  Bays  he/  "  returning  into  Egypt  after  his  grand  expedition, 

■topped  near  Pelusium  ;  whilst  he  was  there,  his  brother  laid  snares 

ftot  him,  Bt  a  repuat  to  which   he  hud  invited  him  with  his  wife  and 

children.     When,  after  becoming  incbriulcd,  they  had  faUen  esleep, 

I'be  placed  during  the  uight  a  large  quantity  of  dried  reeds  round  ibe 

lent  of  tlie  I^Lng,  which  he  had  long  hid  ready,  and  ket  tire  lo  them. 

The  flame  suddenly  apj^caring,  ih^  '^'''^'^  guards,  who  were  overcome 

-by  wine,  gave  him  but  liltle  aaaistance.     The  prince,  rabing  his 

[■hands  co  Heaveti,   and  mukiog  supplications  to  the  gods   fur   his 

I  Own  «afety  acu]  thiit  of  his  wife  aod  children,  succeeded  in  getting 

trough  the  flames.    Having  escaped  contrary  to  all  reasuuablc  hope, 

be  made  to  the  gods  the  offerings  mentioned  above,  and  especially 

^lo  Viilcan,  as  if  to  him  he  owed  his  snfety.'* 

f'  CVIH.  Ty  fiir  ifilXf  rir  ^ir/i^ayenu]  Prita»era  of  ttar.  In  the 
Greek,  *  the  troops  that  he  had  brought  from  the  counuies  which  he 
had  subjugated.* 

'RvoiePf  re  ovc  i^oyrts  Xiyvwrvyl  Brfort  then  tffvrti,  tsccnttd 
Mfaintt  their  will.  The  Greek,  literally  rendered,  is, '  against  their 
'will  ihey  made  Eg-ypt,  which  before  had  been  convenient  for  horse- 
trarelling,  &c.''  whith  M.  Bellanger  has  translated,  "  By  this  work, 

'  JoMpbiu   nmtn  A|i«okk.  tib.  i.  $        '  EtMu  do  Critique  Kir  lei  Ccnu  dv 

1..  Vol.  H.  p.  44T.  RoIUb,  Ate.  p.  Ul. 

'  £>i«4l«r.  5ii:  III). L  4  hii.  Val.l.p.flf. 
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*  witliout  any  bftd  intention,  and  without  wishing  it,  ihey  did  great  in- 
jary  lo  Egypt,'  siacc*  of  a  country,  where  formerly  one  could  conve- 
niently travel  on  horseback,  See."  '  Without  any  evil  inlcntion,  and 
without  wuliing  »,'  it  ooaseiise :  and  '  they  did  ^reat  injury  to 
E^ypt,'  is  not  io  the  Greek,  and  it  moreover  a  flat  contradiction  of 
wbKt  Herodotus  sayti.  It  might  as  well  be  taiil.  that  the  Dutch  have 
done  great  injury  to  Holland,  by  intersecting  it  with  canals. 

According  to  M.  Chatseboeur-Volney,'  Sesoatris  was  anterior  to 
Mutas.  Thin  prince,  according  to  Herodotus,  ciiused  Egypt  to  be 
interfu^ted  with  canals  and  ditches,  no  that  it  wa«  impossible  lo  tra- 
vel in  chariots.  Tlius  M.  Chaesebwur  contradicts  iha  Scriptures, 
which  state,  that  Pharaoh  pursued  the  Israelites  with  GOO  chariots.*- 

But  unfortunately  for  M.  Chassebceuf,  his  Brtt  position  is  false. 
The  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  was  anterior  by  175  ye.irs  to  the  reign 
ofSesostris;  that  paaaage  having  taken  place  in  the  year  3183  of 
the  Julian  period,  1531  years  before  uurera;  and  Sesoatris  having 
ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  Z'iOS  of  the  Juttao  period,  \556 
jears  before  our  era,  M.  Chasiebcsuf  ought  lo  recollect  that  he  was 
a  candtdate  lor  a  prize  at  tlie  Academy  of  Belles-Lettras  on  a  sub- 
ject relating  to  chronology,  and  that  his  Memoir  was  rejected  with 
indignation,  and  very  deservedly.  I  would  recommend  to  Mm  to 
study  chronology,  or  rather  never  to  write  on  any  tubject  which  baa 
the  smallest  relation  to  it. 

TWaTvTipoi9i]  Brackith  Kaltr.  Hetychiua'  explains  vXiirv  C^wp  by 
TV  (U/ivfMf.  Pluurch  likewise  relates,'  that  the  waters  of  the  spriugs 
and  the  wells  in  Egypt  were  salt  and  bitter.  Hee  also  Casaubon  in 
fait  notes'  on  chap.  ir.  of  Book  ii.  of  the  Deipnoiophists  of  Athc- 
uoui.  Without  these  authurities,  I  should  have  thought  that  it 
had  been  merely  thai  kind  of  water  distinguished  by  the  term 
hard,  or  water  without  flavour,  but  contiiining  a  neutral  salt  called 
selentles.  The  argument  drawn  from  this  t^uatity  of  (be  water 
is  very  reasonable,  and  holds  good  to  this  day.  Dr.  Pococke  re- 
marks/that  throughout  Egypt  there  arc  wells  of  brackish  water.  But 
this  was  not  the  only  reason  that  induced  Sesoslris  to  cut  the  canals. 
DiodoruB  Siculus  reports  two  others.'  "  Setoatrii,"  says  he,  "  cut 
throughout  the  country,  from  Memphis  to  the  sea.  a  great  number  of 
canals  running  into  Ihc  river,  so  that  the  Egyptians  might  transport 


*  Vajt^ta  Sjric  ot  m  Egypte,  Vtm.  L 
p.  41,  nuu. 

*  F.2m1.  cliftp.  KIT.  rtne  T. 

^  PtuunK.  4e  Is.  ct  Osir.  p.  UT.  B. 


'  Col,  St.  lis.  E«. 

/  VaeocWt  DMcHMian,  V«Li.  p.  198. 
(  ]>iodot.3ic.  Iib.i.U*U.  Vftl.  Lpp. 
60,  AT. 
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ihe'ir  inerchandi»e  in  an  easy  and  convenient  manner,  to  facilitate  tbo 
tolcrnal  commerce,  and  produce  a  greater  abundance  of  all  kinds 
necessaries.     But  his  principal  reason  was,  to  fortify  tlic  couni 
agntiist  the  incursions  of  an  enemy  by  rendering;  tlie  access  difficult.' 

These  two  icasoQs  appear  very  probable  ones.  At  a  time  wheal 
the  Egyptians,  so  far  from  carrying  on  commerce  with  sltangort^' 
abhorred  them,  Sesostris.  like  a  wise  prince,  took  measures  for  facw' 
litating  interior  commerce,  which  afterwards  led  the  way  to  foieiga 
trade.  The  laller  commenced  in  the  time  of  Psammetichus,  who  fa- 
voured the  Greeks  ;  but  it  did  not  become  extensive  till  after  the 
foundation  of  Alexandria,  and  under  the  Ptolcmi».  After  the  above 
phrase,  there  is,  in  the  Greek, '  it  was  for  these  reasons  that  Egypt 
was  intersected.'  1  bave  thought  proper  to  suppress  these  words,  for 
tcatous  previously  assig;ned. 

CIX,  'E,*Q*urif  yfufitrpititupmBwlaa}  Tfir  origin  of  gevmeity,  "  Iq- 
vcnta"  enim  he^c  ars  est,  tempore  quo  Nilua,  plus  eerjtto  cresccDs, 
confudit  lerminofl  poasessionum,  ad  qiios  innovandos  adhibiti  sunt 
Philosophi,  qui  tineis  divisciunt  agtos :  ind6  geumelrica  dicitur/' 

Anticlides  relates/  however,  in  the  2od  Book  of  hi-  Life  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  that  it  was  Moeris  arho  invented  the  elements  of 
litis  science,  and  that  Pythagoras  brought  ihem  to  perfection.  Plato' 
refers  the  invention  of  it  to  a  more  distant  period,  and  attributes  it  to 
Theutb,  the  Mercury  of  the  Egyptians.  Thiit  god  also  invented 
numbers,  calculation,  and  astronomy,  lamblichus  also  refers  the 
custom' of  measuring  ihe  land  in  Egypt  to  the  time  in  which  the 
reign  of  the  gods  is  fixed,  that  is,  io  the  most  remote  ages.  We  hear 
of  admeasuretoent  and  division  of  the  lands  in  this  country  before 
the  arrival  of  Joseph."  Each  person  then  bad  his  own  allotrocnU 
Sesoeiris  was  undoubtedly  the  first  who  regulattd  the  (axes  by  the 
survey  of  the  lands ;  but  that  circutnetance  of  itself  proves  that  tlie 
admeasurement  was  kuown  before  his  time.  Sec,  as  to  geographical 
charts.  Cook  v.  (j  xux.  note  1. 

St.  Clement  of  Alexandria-^  also  attribnteii  iho  inveolion  of  this 
science  to  the  Egyptians,  bat  without  detennining  the  epoch. 

'E«  Tli^'  'EXXtii^a  ^^actXAd*-]  IVMch  patttd  Jrovt  that  eouatry 
into  Greece.  Pamphyla'  observes  that  Thalcs  of  Miletus  learned 
geometry  from  the  Egyptians,  and  brought  the  knowledge  of  U  into 


•  Stnnii  ad  Ec1a(|.  Virgil,  iii.  *«rs.4t. 

^  DugtJi.  Laen.  lib.  viii.   mmd.  u. 
VoL  i.  p.  497. 
'  I'Uk.  in  Pl,«,dn»,  Vol.  iii.  p,  J74,  C. 

*  Vit.  J*yll>*KO'-  4  ■>>■■  P-  IB4. 


'  G«nni«.  chap.  xInL  vera.  W. 

/  Clem.  AIdx.  .Smnat  lib.  1.  p,  961. 
ho.  M.  "^ 

«  Diopa.  Litrt.  lib.  i.  mod.  uir. 
Vd.  i.  p.16. 
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Greece.  '^'HisIeB  Miletias*  ei  icptem  illis  tapientii  metawfttU  viris 
facile  pnecipuus.  Fuit  «nim  geometricee  penes  Groios  primos  re- 
pel  tor." 

TiiXor,  mi  yi-w/ioro]  Of  the  f«U,  of  the  tun-dial,  Sfe.  Wesfeling 
utider>Und*by  wt,\of  a  6uu-diul ;  and  lie  rel'vrs  to  a  passage  of  Julius 
Pollux,*  who  sQ]r«,  rhat  wh&i  wus  called  a  clock,  ttir^ht  aUo  b«  called 
n  pole.    To  ii  rnXnw^f  I'Oi'  ^poKoytov ,  Qn'ou  it>>\o>'  &,v  ru  Civoit 

I  am  sorry  that  1  cannot  coincide  in  opinion  with  so  clever  a 
man.  ir  ■ho'Kqs  means  a  lun-dial,  wliat  are  we  to  understand  by 
yyiifitiv'i  Can  we  conceive  a  sun-dial  without  either  style  or  index? 
Herodotus  very  properly  mentions  the  pole  on  this  occasion,  becaow 
lie  who  would  make  a  sun-dial  ought  to  know  the  elevation  of  the 
pole,  that  he  may  place  the  style  parallel  lo  the  axis  of  the  globe. 

This  invention  was  then  recent  in  Greece,  since  Suidasand  Dio^- 
nea  Lacrtius*  attribute  it  to  Anaximander,  cither  as  the  inventor  or 
the  iniportcr  of  it  from  tUo  Babylonians.  Now  Anaxtraander  wbb 
born,  according  to  the  same  author,  in  (he  9rd  year  of  the  42nd 
Olymptiid. 

Ta  JfuSera  ^^pca  rijt  l^/i  jpifi^  Of  the  dtvition  of  the  dity  into  Iwttvt 
partt.  It  appears  from  this  passage,  that  in  the  lime  of  Hetodotua 
thu  day  was  divided  into  twelve  parts.  But  wo  cannot  thence  con- 
clude, thai  these  twelve  parti  were  deiigDaicd  by  the  name  of  hour*, 
as  Leo  Allalius  and  M.Wesseling  believe.  Tbe  time  when  the  twenty- 
four  parts  of  the  day  began  lo  be  distiiiguisbcd  by  hours  is  not  known; 
but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  not  very  remote ;  and  the  passages  quoted 
from  Anacreon  end  Xenophon  to  prove  the  contrary,  are  not  to  be 
understood  as  applying  to  what  we  call  *  tiours.' 

1,  In  Anacreont  /jcffoiincrioit  iroff  wpati,  Ode  iii.  stgnifies  only  the 
middle  of  tbe  night,  without  reference  to  any  particular  hour.  Nvr- 
For  hfioXyy  in  Homer,  which  signiHes  an  advanced  hour  of  the  niglit, 
is  explained  by  the  Scholiast,'  ij  roO  iitvoyvKrivu  Apa,  which  is  ibe 
expression  of  Anacreon, 

2.  The  passage  of  Xcnophnn  is  not  more  decisive.  ■  'O  f^r  ifktog 
^MTttHPi  wr  rds  re  &fMi  rijt  tipi^at  ijfiiy  ica't  rJAXa  vavra  m^tirtSttf 
"  the  attn  shows  ns  by  its  light  boib  the  time  of  the  day,  Stc."  Tbii 
ii  the  true  meaning,  la  the  sci^uel  sufficiently  proves.  'II  ii  ril,  && 
TO  vxoTttrii  cTroi,  <ie«ft9Tfpa  Jvriv,  Sorpn  Ip  ry  yvtrl  ift^war,  A 
hf'lr  ra»  Spat  rfli  rvKrin  ifKfaviSti.  "  The  darkness  rendering  tt  im- 
possible to  see  in  the  night,  they  have  made  the  stars  appear,  which 

*  Apolcii  Florids,  p.  KIS<  U-  uegn.  ii.  p.  79. 

*  Jttlii  PoL  OnomMt.  lib,  ix,  cap.  v.  '  Ad  lIooMh  Odjrw.  Ub.  ir.  vets.  Mt< 
Mfn.  >l<rl.  Vol.  ii.  |).  lOM.  *  Xoao^,   MeiMirsb.  SocCM.  lik  »• 

■  Diogim.  Lacn.  m  AnaxiniiutitrD,  Kb.     csp,  iii,  ^  i*.  pp.  SSA,  2S6. 
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■how  IIS  tbc  time  of  the  night."  Tlic  (expression  is  the  same  as  tn 
the  former  part  nf  the  pamgraph.  J(  the  first  is  to  be  anderstood 
of  t]ic  houis  indicated  by  a  sun-dial,  the  latter  should  tppljf  to  a 
moon-dial :  now  it  is  known,  that  thia  latter  in»truni«nt  is  of  quite 
modem  invention. 

That  division  of  the  dny  which  has  since  been  called  an  hour,  was 
then  termed  tui/ttloy,  not\elDy.  Sec  Polluciti  Onomast.  lib.  i.  cap. 
▼II.  aegiD.  Lxxt  and  Lxxtt.  Vol.  i.  p.  47. 

ex.  BntriXcvi  fiiv  i^  oWvf  fiovyos  Aiyinrnoi]  Sttottrit  i$  ike  onttf 
king  of  Egi/pl  who,  Sfc.  "Sesostris*  having  assembled  his  forces, 
marched  against  the  first  Ethiopiani.  I  mean  those  who  inhabit  the 
aonth,  and  having  conquered  them,  he  obhged  them  to  pay  him  tribute, 
in  ebony,  in  gold,  and  iii  elephants'  te«lb." 

MrtifiAnryov]  Memorial  of  thf  danger  ufhich  ht  had  atoidtd.  Mt'i;- 
ftntivw^r  is  ft  monument  intended  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  any 
[Kmarknblo  occurrence.  I  have  added  these  words, '  of  the  danger 
Ivhich  he  had  avoided,'  for  the  sake  of  greater  clearncGs  ;  they  are 
'besides  in  exact  conformity  with  tlie  Lnith,  and  borne  out  by 
[^  cvii.  and  by  the  account  of  Diodorus  Siculus.  "  He  (Sesostris) 
[placed  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan  at  Memphis  statues  of  himself  and 
[of  his  wife,  30  cubits  in  height,  and  of  his  children,  20  cubits  high. 
I  £acb  statue  was  formed  out  of  a  single  stunc.  It  was  in  memory  of 
this  event,  &ic." 

Diodorus  then  relates  the  story  of  the  plot  formed  by  his  brother, 
which  Herodotus  lia^  reported  at  %  cvit.  ile  adds,  that  Sesostris 
escaped  by  the  aid  of  Vulcan  from  the  danger  which  thtcateued  him  ; 
and  that  it  was  tn  preserve  the  memory  of  that  benefit,  that  he  placed 
the  statues  in  the  temple  of  that  divinity. 

X^t-y  fieriirtiTa  iroXA^J  Long  ajlerwards.  "  The  glory  of  tliis 
king  increased*  with  lime,  until  many  gencTrtlions  afterwards,  when, 
Egypt  having  become  subject  to  the  Persians,  and  Datius  the  father 
of  Xerxes  ardenity  dfjiring  to  have  his  statue  placed  before  tliat  of 
SesoBtris,  the  high-prieat  opposed  it,  declaring,  in  the  assembly  of 
the  priesU,  where  the  question  was  agitated,  that  Darius  had  not  as 
yet  surpassed  the  actions  of  that  prince.  Far  from  being  irritated  nt 
the  freedom  of  the  high-priest,  Darius  was  delighted  with  it,  and  said 
that  he  would  endeavour  to  equal  Scsostris,  if  he  should  live  as  long 
as  that  prince;  at  the  »Antc  lime  requesting  the  high -priest  to  compare 
the  actions  they  should  both  have  performed  at  the  same  age,  as  from 
■uch  comparison  the  best  proof  of  the  virtue  of  each  might  be  drawn." 


•  Diodflr.  Sc.  Iil>.  i.  k  Ir.  p.  Ol, 

*  Id.  itrfd.  §  l.ii.  Vol.  i.  p.  6T. 


Id.  [bid.  ^  Iviii.  Vpl.  i.  p.  a&. 
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&npcT9)'c-vrY>«>;jiT>' TSi'fvavOat]  Daritt$  pardoned.  -We  do  not  finS 
from  Horodolua  tlmt  Darius  ever  visited  Kgypt ;  but  perhaps  th« 
croiidiiof  of  ibe  high-priest  might  have  bctn  rpporlcd  id  him.  Il  ap- 
pears from  a  passage  or  Aristotle,  thnt  Darius  attacked  aud  concjuered 
that  country.  "  Darius,"  says  ho,'  '*  would  not  turn  his  arms  agtiinsi 
Greece,  till  he  had  subdued  Es^pt ;  as  soon  as  he  had  accomplished 
that,  be  attacked  the  Greeks."  In  tiial  case,  the  priest  of  Vulcan 
may  have  op{>oged  him  in  person.  But  the  authority  of  Aristotle  it 
of  little  weight,  compared  with  that  of  our  historian.  Perhaps  in 
Aristotle  wc  should  read  Xerxes,  and  not  Darius. 

CXI.  Toy  wa'iha  avrov  ^puy]  His  son  Pheroa.  "•  Eusebius  CftHi 
him  Pharaoh,  and  Diodoius  Siculus*  Sesoeiris.  If  it  be  true,  os  we 
learo  from  otiier  sources,  that  Pharaoh  was  a  name  common  to  aH 
the  kings  of  Egypt,  (PhtTOn  orPliouron  as  it  is  written  in  the  ancient 
Coplii!,)  he  may  have  been  called  Pharaoh  Sesoslris,  as  there  wa»  k 
Pharaoh  Nccbo,  Pharaoh  Ilophra,  wtkich  are  the  Necho  and  ApriM 
mentioned  in  %  clvmj.  and  l-lxi."  Weskhliso. 

*Ef  /ii'ifi' itdXip]  Inaeitji,  S)'c.  Diodorus  Siculus' colls  tHs  city 
Hicrebolos.  This  is  perhaps  a  fnult  of  tlie  copyists.  At  all  events,  this 
historian  relates  llie  same  fable,  which  he  probably  took  from  our 
author  ;  and  we  thence  conclude  that  the  corruption  of  morals  had 
attained  a  dreadful  pitch  in  Eg^pt.  We  need  no  longer  wonder  at 
the  wise  precaution''  taken  by  Abraham  on  entering  this  country,  or 
the  excess  of  impudcnct;  manifested  by  thu-wife  of  Potiphar  in  hnr 
conduct  to  Joseph.* 

CXII.  TootouSJ  Ubilntdairliy  liaffAijiiif]  P/uroH  u'Hf  tHCCttdrd  bg. 
After  Phcron,  whom  Diodorus  fliculus-'^  calls  Sesosiiis,  there  wis  % 
long  •uccession  of  kings  who  performed  no  remarkable  action.  Se- 
veral generations  afterwurds,  .\iiiusU,  or  Amosis,  as  other  auttiors 
write  it,  ascended  the  throne.  This  prince  treated  his  mbjecis  with 
great  hatihness,  punished  many  of  them  contrary  to  their  taws,  and 
deptived  many  of  their  property.  His  tyranny  was  endured  far 
some  time,  till  Acttsancs,  king  of  Ethiopia,  having  entered  Egypt,  the 
Kgyplians  revelled,  and  placed  Actisancs  on  the  throne.  ThU  prince, 
during  his  whole  reigu.  never  suffered  a  malefactor  to  be  put  to  death; 
lie  contented  himself  with  cutting  off  their  notes,  and  sending  then 
afterwards  to  a  town  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  which  from  its  nose- 
less  inhabitants  acquired    the  name  of  Rhinocolura.      Mendes.  a* 


•  ArliUit.  RbManc.  lib.   u.  op.  :(i.  )>. 
«<l.  A. 

*  Diodor.  Sk.lil>.>,ttis.Val.i.i>.69. 
'  Id.  tttid. 


'  Oroi-Mi,  (Bp.  xii.  *r-ri«  11,  tee. 
•  Iil.ca]>.ixiii.  vvraeT,  &c. 

'  l)i<K]ot.Sic.lib,i.Vli-&r.|i.a),fcc 


Utr.  No. 
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fgyptiao,  by  some  called  Marru>,  succeeded  him.  He  '  made  tbc 
ilibyriiiUi.  Un  the  death  of  this  prince  an  anarchy  ensued,  wliicb 
laued    for    fiv«    geneiation*,     ttfler    which    Proteus    wsb    choaei^ 

Hfiurla]  Prateut.     After  the   anarchy,  wbich  subsisted  for  fire 
generations/  ihcy  eleelcd  for   king  a  uati  of  obecuru  birth,  whora 
the  Egyptians  culled  C«tc5,'  ud  the  Greeks  froieua.     He  lived  at 
llie  lime  of  tho  siege  of  Troy.     With  regnrd  to  what  i«  rcporttrd  of 
)))H  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  winds,  and  hU  transform ation  into 
I  the  forni  of  an  nnimal,  nf  a  tree,  of  fire,  or  any  other  ohjccl,  the 
^priests  concur  with  whut  is  commonly  said  ufhim.      By  ussiduously 
Lftetjuentin^  astrologers,  he  lecaiue  skilful  in  tlie  knowledge  of  the 
winds,  nod  the  custuin  observed   by  the   kings  of  Hgypt  induced 
the  Greeks  to  imagine  his  metanjorpbosia.     These  princes  have  a 
■^aclice  of  placing   round  their  heads   figures  of  Uons,   of  bulls, 
and  of  Mrpents,  as  emblems  of  their  dignity,  sometimes  also  trees. 
or  Rre  with  perlumes,  which  served  for  oruanient,  and  obtajiied  the 
admiration  of  the  people. 
'Vvpitty  oTftwintbof]  Tkx  C4imp  of  lie  Tyr'unu.     We  shall  see  iq 
L|  CLiv,  the  camp  of  the  lomans  and  of  the  Carinns,  and  in  Joscphus' 
||he  camp  of  the  Jews. 

TtfMfxw]  TgHdarus.  The  g^-uealogy  of  Tyndartis  is  as  follows  ;. 
lupiter,'  LaccdoimDn,  Amyclas,  Cynortas,  (Cbalus,  Tyndaras.  Hip' 
pooooD''^drore  awiiy  his  broUier  Tynduiut.  The  cliildrcn  of  Hippo. 
coon  having  killed  (Eonufr,  son  of  Licymnius,'  and  friend  of  Hercules, 
Uiftt  hero  marched  against  them,  defeated  them  in  a  great  hattie, 
killed  a  great  numbbrof  tlicni,  and  having  taken  posu>ssiou  of  Sparta, 
restored  Tyndarus,  on  the  express  condition  that  he  should  Lransniit 
tb«  kiugdora  lo  hia  descendants. 

'Evwra^y  ivTil  Deriui  its  name.  I  read  tiebiwfiov,  and  F  follow 
tbenwaning  which  Stanley  has  given  lo  tliii  word.  See  his  remarks 
on  the  piece  of  ^chylus,  entitled  the  Seven  Chiefs  before  Thchca, 
verse  IBS. 

MaeaM  Oau,  a  sophist  by  profession,  and  who  from  a  philosopher 
hut  become  a  Christian,  informs  ij»,  *  that  Proteus  had  been  ranked 
Muwgst  the  godf ,  and  that  Helen,  who  was  u-rmcd  by  the  Egyptians 

'  PiuMa.  Iauiuc.  Ub.  iil  cap.  i.  p. 
S04. 

'  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  iv.  \  »iia.  p.  StB. 

'  LicjrmuiwwutlielirDtbpr  of  Alcme- 
DC.  Pannui.  lib.  iii.  cap.  sv.  p.  SU. 

*  Xx.em  Gtwd  Th^nphruint,  ««  da 
laniottslitete  BoinuF,  u.  4S :  Lipn»,  \\n. 


■  TKodonu   CBDtrsdkts  himnll.     8«a 
hKb«r  00.  S  cxIvUi.  sole  S. 
«  Uiuilor.Sic.lilt.  i.^tsii.  Vdl.  i.  p.TI. 

*  This  nonir  ^ic  riwi  to  tba  f*bl<>  that 
he  wu  NHptuut's  lieidiaiait :  k(}toi  in 
CrenliupuljingKiuuincaiiimsl,  'Cctua, 
bellua  nsriKft.' 

*  Aotiiq.  Jttd.  lib.  xW.  dp,  viii,  ^  |],  p. 
690. 
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Ibe  Foreign  Veaua,  shared  in  tfae  Bune  sacri6c«a:  nti  k  'EMr^ 
rwr  ifMp  ofirj*  mivwMi,  flv  Sitt/w  'Afpohirif  irofiASQWif  oi  T«X<W- 
fiirot. 

Uaza  fluurished  about  the  year  484  of  the  Cliristian  crs. 

CXIU.  'ApwAnrru]  After  having  carried  krr  off".  "  The  taking 
of  Troy  occurred  1184  years  before  the  Christiftu  era,  iu  llie  year 
3530  oflbe  Juhau  ])eiio(l.  The  lait  year  of  th«  aitga  of  Troy  was 
1185  years  before  Christ,  the  year  3329  of  the  Julian  era.  Helco' 
MyB,  in  the  Iliad,  that  thia  was  the  20t.ti  your  since  she  left  her  coud- 
try,  and  came  to  Troy.  Now  the  siege  of  Troy  hwted  10  ycoti.  U 
had  then  caJuiod  nine  yeais.  To  the««  nintr  years,  add  eleven  to  make 
up  the  twenty  ibal  she  remained  in  Troy ;  bnd  we  tliatl  find  ihac  eIh 
was  carried  off  by  Paris  or  Attxander  about  the  yeac  1204  or  1205 
before  Christ,  the  year '1610  or  3509  of  the  Julian  era,  accordiii|[ 
to  the  syslem  of  those  who  imagine  that  Paris  cattied  her  directly  t^««,, 
Troy,  She  was  very  young  when  ihut  Lappuncd.  Theseus  had  be* 
fore  oariied  her  off  when  she  was  unmariiageable,  *A  Kuff  Cfnr,  ac- 
cording to  Hellanicus  in  Plutarch.*  Sh«  was  Ibeit  only  ten  years 
old, accontitig  to  Diodorus  Siculus. '  Paris  carried  her  off  i5  years 
afterward;!,  according  to  Tbrasyllui ; '  who  counts  1 1  years  from 
the  abduction  of  Helen  by  Theseus  to  the  apotheosis  uf  Hercoles, 
and  four  years  from  thnt  to  the  carrying-of}' of  the  same  beauty  by 
Par!«.  Helen,  therefore,  luust  have  been  45  years  old  at  the  lime 
of  the  taking  of  Tray,"  Bkllavc£R. 

M.  Bellaoger's  calculation  is  founded  on  the  Chronology  of  £us«- 
biu*.  All  that  conceriu  the  taking  of  Troy,  1  have  di»cutsed  in  my 
Essay  on  Chronolo0,chap.  xit. 

'E(  TO  AlyMTMov  vMnyoi]  /»  lie  tea  of  Epj/pt,  Herodotus  give* 
this  name  not  only  to  that  part  of  the  tea  which  washed  tlte  shores 
of  Egypt,  but  also  to  that  of  the  adjacent  voasls.  Sirabo  agroea 
with  him.  "The  scu,"'  says  lie,  "separates  into  two  gulfs;  that  to 
the  lell  is  called  the  Euxine  sea;  the  other  comprisfi  the  sea  of 
Egypt,  of  Pamphylia.  and  of  Issus."  Wicsscliko. 

Taw  wr&fiaroi  rawrov  f  vXamir  .  .  .  QUru]  TJumis,  gotiernur  tj  tkit 
mouth  of  ike  Site.  Some  writers  assert-^  that  Tbonis  wan  king  of 
the  Canopic  branch,  and  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  medicine  noiongal 
the  Kgyptiaos.  lie  treated  Menclaus  with  great  respect  before  he 
had  seen  Helen  ;  but  when  he  had  seen  her,  he  courted  her, 
Mid  would  even  have  used  violence,     Menelaus  coming  to  the  know' 


*  llwl-  lik.  tm.  TGiHt  16i.  nc 

*  rhflsreb.  ia  TkcMa,  p.  U.  L. 

*  Dioalor.  Sio.  lib.  i*.  ^  Uiii.  |i.  BOJ. 
-^  l^en.  Alet.  Suoiau.  lib.  L  p.  401. 


*  Smb.  Geompb.  lib.  ii.  n.  IU  C,0. 
/  i:iiMrth.  si  Homen  (Mya*.  lib.  ir. 
■on.  tta.  f.  I4«. 
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'Mge  of  this,  Blew  him.  The  town  of  Thonis,  and  Thoth,  die  firsi  of 
iha  Egyptian  months,  are  named  after  him. 

Tliiti  story  seems  less  probabiL'  thnn  that  of  Heroilolus.  Thoth, 
the  Mercury  of  the  Egyptians,  hat  no  reference  whatever  to  Thonrs; 
mid  Thoth,  the  firfit  of  their  months,  is  n8me<]  after  their  god  7'hoth, 
or  Mercury. 

CXV.  O'tjft^t  iy^v  in\i^i\  Yoti  carry  ker  awtitf  tecretfg.  In 
flie  Oreelt,  we  have  the  preceding  words,  which  Rciike' alters  to  o't- 
yeat  oixtur,  or  Xex^v  JocX^i^ai,  which  ts  nnnecessnry.  The  participle 
is  often  joined  to  this  verb.  Kerodotus  furnishes  many  examples  of 
it,  and  we  find  Ihem  in  the  writings  of  the  rhetorician*  Alcidamas, 
in  speaking  of  this  same  Parii,  anorMiar  fx^^"'  "  ^^  ^^^  sail'" 

CXVI,  'E«mV1  H'Acn  ^f  drtcribfi.  Prceisely  word  for  word ; 
for  in  the  Iliad  he  has  thus  described  the  wanderings  of  i^lexander. 
[ard  is  written  lonically  for  traOd;  because  to  make  u  prepoiiuon  of 
it  which  shoriUI  govern  vMrtjy,  a»  Portus  contends  in  his  Ionian 
Lexicon,  appeurs  to  me  too  remote  from  the  ori^nal.  'EiTaii)<re  sig- 
nifies, *  has  described  in  Terse.'  ^e  above,  S  Liii.  note  3.  'Amuta- 
hiSu  means, '  I  retrace  my  steps,' '  I  repeat.'  See  Budaius'  Commen- 
taries on  the  Greek  Language,  p.  80G.  Uobcrt  Stephens's  edition. 

'Em^^Kqrnt  hi  ahvv  if  ^lofifibtoi  Aptareip]  In  the  patMgt  where 
tAr  txphitt  of  Diomedrs  art  mentionrd.  The  grammarians  bare 
thus  designated  the  diflereut  Books  of  Humer.  Fot  example,  they 
give  to  the  Ist  Book  the  name  of  the  .\nger  of  Achilles ;  to  the  Sth, 
lliat  of  the  Exploits  of  Diomedes.  Herodotus  seems  not  to  have  been 
aware  of  these  denominations.  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  suppress 
this  quotation,  as  the  name  is  that  given  to  the  5lh  Book,  whilst  the 
lines  cited  are  taken  from  the  6lh,  vs.  289  and  following. 

Ouroc  waftMOtrtt^  li'i/e  of  Thoaig.  ft  might  be  thought  that  1 
should  translate  'wife  of  Thon,'  because,  at  the  first  glance,  it  may  ap- 
pear tlial  &QvQt  makea  in  the  nominative  6uv ;  hut  this  is  not  the  case. 
BwKM  is  a  syncope'  for  0^i-iw,  the  nominative  of  K4iich  is  GAya, 

CXVII.  Tavrn  be  ru  f»«a]  'ffuae  vrrsrs  of  thr  poet,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  icora  is  here  used  lonically  lor  Kaba.  I  should  prefer 
however  reading  rol  willi  Valckenaer,  who  lias  a  vcrycuiious  and  io- 
siruciive  note  on  this  passage.  1  ctinnot,  however,  coincide  with 
him,  when  he  attributes  the  following  words  of  Xenophon,'  in  AAA^ 
l^  Totrf,  to  some  more  recent  grammarian,  because  the  same  passage 
is  found  in  StobtBUS,  p.  31,  lia.  6,  uf  the  edition  of  Fraukfort.  ]  58 1. 

*  UIkfHuim  Lip»l«ii»ia  KoTS,   Vol.  •  EoH&th.  •^   liutncri  0<ijs«.  lib.  ii. 

rii.  p'  fl>S-  «Ms.  MB,  p.  U<I3.  liti.  fi4.  :>h. 

.     »  AlcidatnM,  kbtA  n^>^48mi>.    \n\rt  ■*  Xcnapti.  Mciuorsb.  Socmu  Uict.  lib* 

Or»uf>— •^lbtt,liB.l,M£dH.!l*»(,U.  i].c»p.t.iu.  t.71. 
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Moreover,  there  remain  to  us  sOTcry  few  Greek  autliors,  lliat  it  appears 
to  me  too  hazardous  to  deride  that  ru*<it  Ims  never  been  employed 
to  »i;;niry  a  passagt^  of  an  author,  except  by  modern  grammarians. 

Ta  Kiurpta  hta]  Tht  Cypriucs.  Tlie  Butrjecl  of  this  poem  was  the 
Trojan  war,  from  th*  birth  of  Helen.  Vernia  had  caused  her  birth, 
to  fulfil  her  promise  to  Paris  of  giving  him  a  perfect  bcouly,  and 
Jupiter,'  by  the  advice  of  Momus,  had  been  a  coasenling  party,  that 
ibc  human  mcc  might  be  again  destroyed  by  the  Tiojai)  war.  which 
should  arise  out  of  this  circurnsuincu.  As  l1io  autlior  of  the  poem 
referred  every  event  of  the  war  lo  Venaa,  the  goddess  of  Cyprus, 
the  poem  took  its  natuc  from  Ucr.  It  docs  not  therefore  treat  of 
amorous  adventures,  as  Dacier  appears  lo  think,  to  his  notes  on  Ari- 
Btolle's  Poetics.  That  philosopher  applauds  Homer'  for  taking  only 
one  feature  of  the  Trojan  war,  as  thu  subjccior  his  poem,  namely,  the 
anger  of  Achilles;  and  points  out  the  ditt'erencebH^tween  this  plan,  aad 
that  of  those  who  have  taken  the  whole  life  of  a  man,  a  long  period 
uf  lime,  Or  an  action  comprising  several  distinct  parts,  a«  the  autliors 
of  the  Cypriacs  and  of  the  little  Iliad  have  done. 

JEliaa,  after  Pindar,  says,'  that  Homer  f^ave  the  Cypriacs  to  his 
daughtar  as  a  marriage-portion.  The  Pindar,  thus  mentioned,  is 
probably  kudc  giammarian.  Others  atuibnle  tb«m  to  Hegeuaa'or 
to  StasiDus,  some  to'  Dicmogenes,  or  some  other  poet,  with  as  little 
foundation.  Il  does  not  appear  lli&t  Herodotus  was  ac<juainted 
wiU)  the  author  of  them,  or  he  would  most  likely  have  named  him. 
St.  Clement  of  Alcxaridria/  contents  himself  with  mentioning  the 
author  of  the  Cypriacs,  without  giving  him  a  name. 

Alhcuteus  has  preserved  <  thirteen  verses  of  this  poem,  and  Psendo- 
Uidynius  six,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Iliad,  Book  t.  verse  2. 

Many  critics,  and  amongst  them  Sal masius,*  confound  the  Cypriacs 
and  the  little  Iliad  ;  but  see  the  Dissertation  of  Rykius,  de  Prim,  lla- 
tise  colonis,  cap,  x.  p.  446. 

Not)ody  has  written  more  learnedly  on  tliis  poem  than  M.  Heyoe. 
See  his  Excursus  t.  ad  Ub.  ii.  £oeidos,  p.  229,  or  p.  279  of  llie  last 
edition. 

It  would  be  very  easy  lo  compile  a  long  list  of  works  altitbuted 
lo  outtiois  who  hod  imtliing  to  do  with  tbein  ;  1  will  content  myself 
with  ubserving,  that  the  poem  on  the  taking  of  f]-!c)iftlia  has  been 
attributed  to  Momer,  though  it  is  the  work  '  of  Creophytus  of  Samos. 


•  Scbol.  lloRKri  111  Iliad,  lib.  i.  nn.  S. 

•  An1<<riiLaip.uu).]>.e71.  B,<:. 

'   ifJiaki   Vw>  iliiL  lib.  ix.  cap.  x*. 

Vol.  ii.  p.  aao. 

^  .\iti«n.  [>n|iMO«i|ib.  lib.  Jtv.  cap.  viil. 
p.683.  B. 


'  .\riitM.  .\rs  Poet.  cap.  xri.  p.  661,  D. 

/  In  l^otorpiico,  p.  m, 

I  AiUb.  lib.  I*,  p.  (Ml. 

*  Ktorrit.  riin.  inSotid.  p.&a8.<'ol.S. 

■  CAUinwbi  KpicTaB.  ru  toilallk  wl 

iUmi.  iia.ii.  vai.1.  it.3at. 
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CXVIII.  IdaraieyUyity]  Fablrt.  MoTom&igntlics  *  rolitifi,' '  rnca'«l 
dxi/  *  fa  I  sua.'  Nothing  can  l>e  more  clear  than  tliit  [tatisa^;  nor 
should  1  have  &top[>ect  lo  notice  il,  bad  not  M.  Uergter  said'  tli&t 
Herodotus  calls  the  history  nf  tlie  siege  of  Troy  n  wild  rhapsody, 
/4^roiov  \tiyoy,  and  liad  he  not  ^ivcn  us  lo  undcMiand  ihnt  Herodo- 
tus lrca.ted  llic  bietory  of  llio  sic^c  or  Troy  as  n  fable.  1.  Marawt 
\0yot1  doet  uot  Bignify  a  wild  rhapsody.  3.  Herodottii  puts  it  in- 
Urrogativ«)y :  he  aski  the  Egyptian  priests,  wtiether  the  received 
stories  of  iho  liega  of  Tmy  were  true  ;  and  it  Dppear*  by  tbe  Hequcl, 
that  he  himself  g&rc  credit  to  (hem.  Thucydtdes  considered  the 
siege  of  Troy  as  an  indnbitahle  fact,  though  M.  Ber^ier  continues, 
"  'iliucydidea  represents  the  flral  Greeks  as  n  rude  wandering 
people,  who  bad  no  fixed  retiidcnce,  nor  any  social  institutions,  and 
paid  no  r^ard  lo  the  common  reports  of  ibc  heroic  and  fabulous 
times,"  M.  Bergter  liad  just  been  spraking  of  the  siege  of  Troy, 
and  therefore  this  remark  must  he  untlcrslood  to  apply  to  it.  Let  us 
now  see  what  Thucydides  really  5ays,  "  This*  is  to  ine  a  great  proof 
of  the  wcaknesi  uf  the  anciams.  For  it  appears  to  mc,  that  previous 
to  the  siege  of  Troy,  the  Greeks  never  acted  in  concert." 

Neither  docs  flatu  in  any  purt  of  his  writings  say,  *'  that  he* 
lliioks  no  credit  is  lo  be  atiadted  lo  wliut  Honver  and  the  other  poets 
relate  of  the  fury  of  Achilles  and  the  meanness  of  Prium."  But  the 
philosopher  ^  considers  iha  anger  of  Achilles  nnd  ihc  Bupplication  of 

Priam  as  bad  examples  for  youtJi ;  and  this  was  one  of  his  reasons 
for  proscribing'  Kotner  from  bis  republic. 

'Ihpvdr'iaar  ri/p  orpnrtiiy]  PUchtd  tkcir  camp.     This  is  not  lo   b« 
[onderstood  of  a  fortified  camp,  as  we  see  m  the  Latin  irnii«laiion. 

The  Greeks  did  not  begin  to  fortify  their  camp  till  the  lUth  year  of 
fllie  war,  and  after  the  Mrralh  of  Achilles:  previous  to  thatcircnm- 
'llaoce,  the  valour  of  that  hero  had  siipptlcd  the  place  of  nim|)arts. 

'£1  o  ile'tXof]  t/ntH  thry  had  bfcome,  Sfc.  The  preceding  Greek 
,  mode  of  expression  is  peculiar  to  the  loniaoa,  in^ead  of  Iin  ol. 

George  of  Corinlh  *  very  justly  observes,  uyrl  rvv  fm*  ou,  <<*  t>  Xcyow- 

ffir.     'llfivioTot  It  0  tletKor.     Sec  also  ibe  learned  note  of  Brunck  on 

tersa  89  of  the  PhoenisBee  of  Euripides. 

It  was  decreed  by  fate,  that  the  city  of  Troy  should  fall.     Teu- 

cer,  the  son  of  iiJcamander,  having  departed  from  tlie  isle  of  Crete. 

uriived  in  Asia,  and  named  the  country  afier  himself.  Teucria,  and 

ihc  people  Teucri.     DardanuH,  being  driven  from  Samotbcacia  by 


'  Otigiae  dss  Diianx  At  I'^guuinir,  'totn.  i.pMt.  ii.  p. «. 


Um.i.^ul.ii.  p.  7. 

*  Tbuc^iliJ.  lib.  i.  i  lit. 


\  oL  ii.  lib.  iU.  p. 

SbB.  A.  a. 

•  tircf  wtitu  de  Dlsleclii,  p.  XSS. 
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an  innnitaiion,"  repaired  tn  a  lull  which  was  on  ihe  opposite  shott>. 
Ho  wi ailed  tosrttlc  ibere:  but  Apotlo  dissuaded  him  from  it,  asiuring 
him  that  nhoevec  did  so  would  be  unfortunatv.  Dardauua  there- 
fore cboM  another  hill,  where  he  built  «  city,  which  he  called  Dar- 
dania.  Havii));  married  Ratia,  Uic  sister  of  Scamandcc:  he  bad  bf 
ber,  llui  aud  Erichlhcmins.  lint  died  without  children.  Erichtho* 
nius  had  by  Aatyoche,  daughter  of  Simoia,  Tros.  Troi  had  by  Cal- 
lirrhoe,  daughter  of  ScamaDder,  ILus  and  other  children,  llus  being 
in  Phrjrgia,  the  Oracle  of  Apollo,  which  he  consulted,  forbade  him  Is 
inhabit  the  bill  first  tm^ntioned,  becaute  it  wa«  consecrated  to  tbe 
goddess  At^,  and  that  the  same  reasun  had  prevented  nardanui  from 
MttUng  on  it.  llus,  however,  having  obtained  the  victory  in  wrestling 
ID  Plirygia,  had  Tor  bis  pnie.  fifty  boys  and  Hfiy  young  girls,  whom 
be  took  with  htm.  Tbe  king '  also  gave  bim  a  cow  of  various  co- 
lours, according  (o  tbe  oracle,  which  commanded  him  to  build  aicity 
wherever  she  should  stop.  When  she  had  arrived  on  Ihe  hill  of  Ale, 
she  lay  down.  Ilua  therefore  founded  a  city  there,  to  which  be 
^ve  the  name  of  llion.  Al6  was  a  goddess  inimical  to  mankind. 
Tlie  word  aignitiei,  'damnum/  'noxa.' 

CXIX.  AvD  ntbia  ....  Irro/ti.  ofca  iwainvt]  To  BBCriJUt  two  ckU- 
A«N<  This  was,  no  doubt,  to  appease  the  winds.  This  kind  of  sa* 
ci-iBce  was  cooimoa  in  Greece,  but  odious  in  Egypt. 

'  SnmguiiU'  pUcuiu  vcatoi  ct  Tirgino  CB<t. 
Ssngoiiis  qiwnadi  rsdllw 

Plularch  quotes  this  passage  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Malignity  of  He- 
rodotus, p.  857.  Amyot,  who  bad  a  very  thorough  knowledge  at  the 
Greek  language,  has  made  a  singular  mistake  In  this  pMaage.  He 
thus  renders  it:  "  For,  Menclaue  out  being  aUlc  to  ublaio  fuvounible 
weather  for  settjug  sat),  a  most  accursed  and  horrible  expedient  oc- 
carred  to  bim,  he  took  two  little  children  of  ihe  country  and  ca*< 
trsted  them:  for  which  action,  being  hated  by  the  Egyptians,  he  fled 
with  hts  vessel)  to  Libya."  See  Book  vii.  S  cxci. 

Tj  tv6turt¥  hi  inov  irpanro]  Towordt  wAirA  quarter  he  nut  waU, 
It  appears  thnt  he  disembarked  in  Fbosuicia,  before  he  reached  Ofeccc. 

Meoaodcr  of  Pergamus'  speaks  in  his  writings  of  Ihe  arrival 
of  Paris  in  that  country,  which  be  fixes  at  the  time  when  Hiram 
gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Solomon.     If  this  were  so,  we 

•  Sc]ial.  LjwBki.  sd  Cuwdr.  vsn.        <  Virgil.  Xani,  Ub.  tt.  m*.  Iff. 

S0.  p.  e.  col.  H.  lu.  9.  '  Cl«B.AI«nDd.SuMtat.ab.i.p.tU. 

*  AiMUodur.  Uk' UL  np.  u.  ^  Ui.  p.  li^  ah.elSO'.t  TaiUn.  Ont.  ad  Ofwc.  ^ 
•i07.  i*)ii- 1>>  UB. 
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l>mtt*l  refer  tlie  siege  of  Troy  to  »  period  192  years  aubiicfiuenl  to  the 
#poch  aasigtiiyl  by  KratosthRnes  and  ApoUotlonts,  wnoiii  F)is«l>tuB 
follovs.  But  that  writer  is  too  r^-uni,  and  liis  works  bcin^  lost,  wc 
cannot  attach  any  -very  g;t«at  weight  to  tliem.  See  my  Essay  on 
^ClirooologT,  chap.  xiv. 

CXX1.  'Pafi^iriro*']  Rharnpiinilus.  DiodoTut  Siculiu '  calls  li in 
FV.eRiuV)is.  He  greatly  injured  his  subjects  by  hi*  avarice  nml  his 
extorlions.  He  amassed  io  gold  and  ulver  400,000  talents;  whirh 
at  A400  livres  to  Uie  talent,  as  the  learned  Abbe  St,  Barthelcmy  va- 
lues it,  makes  2,160,000,000  Utfcs,  or  882,000,000/.  BterUng ;  tin  in- 
credible sum. 

nXofiro*'  .  .  .  ipyipov]  Suck  tail  weaitA.     1  remark  this  expre»ioa 

jnly   for  llie   sake  of  showing  how  errtineous  is  lh<;  criticism  of  Lite 

^Abbe  Scvin,*  who  would  have  us  read,  ia  the  23d  Ode  of  Anacreon, 

i  trXovTot  t'tyt  Kpoioov,  instead  of  o  «\owro<  (<r«  -/(pvc^Vf  which  la  cer- 

Uinly  the  uutj  reading. 

Tif  impoy  iirtrpafiirttr]  WAp  tuctnded  ftim.  I  haA  at  first 
tranalated,  'those  (o  whom  the  gov«riim«nt  was  ufterwatds  confided.' 
This  wascert&inly  more  literal.  Ti^r  Vx'l**  ■"  uxdeistood  with  Jirtrpn- 
fiyrvfi  but  as  that  means  notliing  else  than  ■  the  kings  who  aucce«Kle<l 
him,  Ac'  and  as  this  latter  expression  reads  better  in  French,  I  have 
thought  proper  to  substitute  it.  See  Book  i.  (j  vii.  note  4. 

T^y  ipyaSofUPay]  The  architect,  S^x.  Pausanias'  relates  a  similar 
fable  ofTrophonius,  nhose  cavern  became  afterwards  so  famous. 

Upot  r«  Hyyof  ^poaiiXBt]  ti'cni  tlraighl  to  the  mwf.  Translaliug 
thus,  we  must  place  the  comma  after  10<«r,  or  otherwise  render  that 
adverb  by  'stallm/ 

'fU  2^  ^foXrvbrf  cXa/j^<(i'(ro]  Fearing  the  ffftet  of  hit  mrnnctt.  I 
liave  trunslaled  this  rather  fre«ly.  The  Greek  has, '  as  he  was  harshly 
treated  by  him."  As  to  the  words  h  ith^mt  rov  wfpUat^os  wai^w,  1  look 
on  them,  with  Qeinoz  and  Wesseling,  as  a  mere  gloss,  and  have 
therefore  omitted  them. 

TwF  AoK^y  9<AtQyat]  T^e  neck.  '  Ulrinm  petrioloa.'  Tliia  term, 
which  is  here  taken  in  its  proper  acceptation,  mnat  be  understood 
figuratively  in  the  oracle  prououoced  to  .^^eus  : 

''Aff*w  p«  roy  wpoujffikTtt  yii  \vfoi  wiia. 

'£>■  K4f^<i  wtHtuftiyoei]  Contidtrtng  it  to  much  gained  to  them- 
attoes.    The  Greek  implies,  '  (ucro  apponentca,'  as  Horace  cxprcsaea 


■  Uiodor.  Siic  KK  t.  ^  liii.  p.  71.  «iiti 

*  M^aio'w««  de  I'Acad.  d«  lascript. 
hm.  iii.  lli».  p-  1*<- 


'  Pmimd.  Baotic.  M«e  lib.  is.  cap. 
nx*ii.  p.  TBS. 
'  EutipU.  Hcdrs,  vm.  CM. 
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htmieir,  Ode  IX.  Book  i.  The  Latin  translation  '  lucri  facientes*  iB 
not  accurate. 

Toi*  a  wtuBUvai  n  it),  ml  mrafitirai]  DmhUetl  he  g^ertd  hkn- 
4ei/  to  he  periuaded.  Tbe  pariiclo  Hi  has  been  omitted  in  tlie  Latio 
transtatioD.  It  is  not  however  superfluous;  it  answers  to  the  'nitni- 
rum '  or  'scilicet'  of  the  Latins,  and  is  used  ironicallyr  as  in  Terence : 
•populus  id  curat  scilicet.' 

s^tfut  TotitliatxapifiSai]  In  derision  he  shared  their  right  cheek». 
Througfaoul  tbe  East,  the  most  offensive  insult  that  could  be  cast  on  a 
man  was  to  cut  oS  his  beard.  It  was  thus  that'  Haaun,  king  or  ilie 
Amtnooites,  treated  David's  measeDgcrs.  To  arengc  this  insalt,tli&t 
wise  and  valiant  prince  cent  an  army  against  Hanan.  Joab*  who 
commanded  it,  conquered  him,  and  took  possession  of  bis  Cftpital. 

'£^  fiif  oil  runa]  IVhiek  I  cannot  believe.  Herodotus,  a*  w  heie 
teen,  did  not  implicitly  beliere  all  that  the  priests  told  him.  See 
^cxxii.  and  a  hundred  other  passages  io  this  work,  which  prove  that 
our  hisloiian  was  not  so  credulous  as  be  has  aometimea  been  thought 
Id  be. 

T4y)(e;f>a]  Tkearm.  TheOrcekwordisonenuscd  to  signify  tbe  arm 
and  hand  together.  Palladius  thas  expresses  himself  in  his  Com- 
ventary  on  Hippocrates  de  Fractnris:*  iWiii  elhivat  Jfri  ra  r4t 
XeipM  fiipt)  rpta  rftriv.  'Ilv  ro  fxhriv  iraXf7nii  (5/ioc*  ro  ii  AAXo,  JLipa 
\(lp'  TO  bi  liioQv,  xiixvi.  "  It  must  be  understood  that  the  arm 
(xcip)  ••  composed  of  three  parts ;  one  of  wtticb  is  called  the  shoulder 
{ifutt),  the  other,  the  hand  (drpu  xt'p,  rerbatim,  the  extremity 
of  the  arm),  that  of  the  middle,  the  elbow  (rifx*')-"  ^^^^^^  >*  s'i't 
more  precise.  "  There  is,"  says  ho, '  "  a  certain  analogy  between  the 
parts  of  the  entire  arm,  n)i  xtipU  Skt/t,  and  those  of  the  scelos.^  llie 
arm  (l}fta\ltir)  antwers  In  the  x«V>>  to  the  thigh  in  the  sceloe,  and  the 
elbow  to  the  tibia.  The  remaining  part,  the  extremity  of  the  arm, 
{Stpa  x^ip,  the  hand,)  has  ao  analogy  to  the  foot,  and  we  have  no 

particular  word  to  express  it It  is  therefore  with  reason  that 

Hippocrates  has  said  simply  the  foot,  irow*,  without  adding  the  epi- 
thet aiiftot.  and  that  he  has  not  simply  said  xtip,  but  has  joined  to  it 
tbe  epithet  &pa  "  (the  extremity  of  the  arm,  or  the  hand). 

The  same  thing  is  clearly  expressed  in  Demetrius  Phalcrens. '  "  As 
the  arm,  x"P>  i^  ^  certain  whole,  of  which  the  different  divisions,  as 
the  fingers  and  the  elbow,  ate  parts,  each  of  tliese  parts  having  a 
confignrmttOD  pecaliar  to  itself,  and  smaller  parts  belonging  to  it ;  so 

"  fj*"*'  *•,  chi|k  X.  »M«,  1.  *  Tlie  Buibu,  m^Jun,    compiiiM  tke 

PalbJhn  in  Ilk.  flippocraiit  Ae  Ync-  itiiuli,  lliv  let.  uul  ibe  (ooU 

mm.  p.  iUl,  MCI.  *i.  n  Edit.  Kocw.  '  DrmeC  Pbaler.  ie  FJocatinme,  p.  S4S, 

'  0«l«D.  fai  lUfifaciu.   de  f rscluri*,  fia.  11,  be 
Vol.  V.  p.  SIS.  Un.  as. 

Ifer.Ao.  Vol.  I.  3K 
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alio  may  any  sentence,  which  eompriseB  oae  great  whole,  iaclade 
many  parts,  each  of  which  may  be  complete  in  itself." 

Homer  also  very  Trequently  uies  this  word  in  the  same  sense. 

'  Nv^e  ii  fiiy  Kara  X'*pi  /'^«i7>',  iyKwvot  tvepdev. 

'  He  wounded  him  in  the  middle  of  the  arm,  below  the  elbow.' 

*  Kara  b'  al/ta  yeovr&rov  i^te  \etp6s.  , 

*The  blood  flowed  from  his  arm,  freshly  wounded.'  The  proof 
that  in  this  place  x*^P  signifies  the  arm,  is,  that  in  verse  529  he  had 
said,  Ul|p^6l'^t .  .  .  hovfH  (ipaxtova  Tv)pey,  *  Merion  struck  him  with 
bis  spear  in  the  arm.'  When  the  same  poet  wishes  to  designate  the 
hand,  he  often  adds  ^1  Ka/»ry.  Ovrave  xeipa  ^n-l  cafnrjjr,  'vulneravit 
ei  manuin.'  Iliad,  lib.  t.  vers.  468.  HapKtiae  x^'P  i*i  ^ofixf, '  obtorpuit 
ei  manus.'  Lib.  viii.  vers.  328.  ^Slpj(tuy7'  dAX^Xwv  kwl  tapir^  X^P"' 
fyp-m,  *  Saltabant  alter  alterius  teoentes  manus.'  Lib.  XTiii.  veti. 
694.     All  these  passages  have  been  ill  translated  by  M.  Bitaube. 

NeKpov  vfwrfnrvv]  Newly  dead.  The  grammarians  pretend  that 
itp6afarot  is  joined  only  with  ytxpot,  to  ugnify  a  man  newly  dead. 
Phrynichus  '  confesses  that  he  long  hesitated  on  this  ptnnt ;  but  that 
at  length  he  found  it  employed  with  another  substantive  in  the  An- 
dromeda of  Sophocles' :  EhpioKtro  hk  1ofoK\Jit  iv  rp  'AvSpofUif  rtSels 
vfirtf. 

Mijiii'  ^/3e(ff0a(  ■Kpou^arovt  ^taroKiu, 

■ 
'  Do  not  fear  recent  orders.' 
The  Andromeda  was  a  satirical  piece. 

CXXII.  Ketdt  vvyKv0t{i€iy  ry  Aq/Jijrfx]  At  dice  teitk  Cerei.  M. 
Sialhmari  explains  this  as  alluding  to  the  years  of  plenty  and  of 
scarcity,  which  happened  during  the  reign  of  this  king.  See 
his  dissertation  on  the  Pharaohs,  printed  at  Franeker.   Vai-ckk- 

VAB&* 

'Ifoy  A^/(i;rpo(]  The  temple  of  Ceres.  Of  Ai^^^nip  in  the  Greek. 
<(  "the  Egyptians  considering  the  earth  '  as  the  common  receptacle  of 
^ry  thing  that  is  born,  give  it  the  name  of  mother.  The  Greeks  call  it 
DiBteter,  a  word  nearly  approaching  to  it,  and  which  has  been  a  little 
^MBgcd  by  lapse  of  time.  They  formerly  called  it  Gemeter  (mother 
mull}:  witness  Orpheus,  where  we  read,  F^/iiH'V  *Ayrtt¥  Aq/i^rgp 
^jl00ti^eif>a.  Mother  Earth,  Demeter,  who  givest  us  all  sorts  of 


^jXni.  'fls  iydpvirw  i^v^^  &$iyaTos]  That  the  tout  efmam  U  iM- 

p  Iliad.  lib.  xi.  vera.  MS.  ■  Fbijn.  Edog.DictioDnm  Attic.  p.M. 

llb.iii>  ^-  *  Diodoi.Siclib.  i.tiiLVol.i.p.U* 
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atcrtal.  Henidotui  dwa  not  *ny,  that  llie  Egvptinnt  wrrc  Ihe  firft 
who  believed  in  the  immortality  ol  the  ton]  ;  bui  ilmt  ilvcy  wvre  the  tii»t 
V(ho  maintained  that  the  loul,  being  immorlAl,  passed,  after  the  dif> 
ftotulion  at  the  body,  inio  that  of  some  other  Rnimal.  I  'do  not  doubt 
that  (he  Egyptians  always  beliered  in  ihc  immortality  of  the  loul.  It 
would  be  eniiy  to  prove  that  Noah  beltt-vcd  it.  The  dogma  was  no 
doubt  handed  down  to  his  posterity.  Misraitn,  hit  grandson,  peopled 
Egypt;  and  thus  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  always  known  in 
that  country.  Mr.  Bruce  therefore  was  wiong  in  aflirtning;,  that  the 
aeambfeiis'  could  not  be  an  emblem  of  the  restirrertion  or  immortality 
of  iho  soul,  **  because,  at  the  time  when  this  emblem  was  invented, 
its  immortality  had  not  been  an  object  of  contemplation  by  mankind." 
If  the  tcsrabwus  acrer  has  been  ttie  emblem  of  immortality  in  E^pt, 
it  certainly  is  not  for  th«  reason  adduced  by  Bruce.  See  Horus 
Apollo,  lib.  I.  cap.  X.  xti;  lib.  n.  cap.  xlt.  Almost  all  that  this 
writer  quotes  from  the  ancients,  is  either  f-tlscly  quoted  or  misunder- 
slood. 

As  to  the  dogma  of  the  melvrnpsychosis,  Herodotus  may  be  in  (he 
right.  The  tenet  of  immortality  had  gradually  degenerated  into 
ihot  of  the  transmigration  of  the  soul.  The  Indiana  claim  this  latter 
opinion  as  originating  with  them  ;  and  it  ts  probable  that  OsirU  or 
Sesostris,  who  conquered  them,  may  have  brought  bac»  the  doctriDa 
into  E^gypt.  Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  which  still  remains 
in  the  same  obscurity,  and  is  likely  to  remain  ao.  The  safer  plan  is  to 
confess  our  iguorajice. 

Tovry  ry  X6yy  tM  vt  'EXX^rwi'  <xpiiffa»To]  Some  of  ihe  Grtrk$ 
hatx  adoptfd  thit  opinion.  The  immortality  of  the  soul  had  long 
before  been  known  in  Greece;  ihe  poems  of  Homer  clearly  assume  it. 
Bat  it  is  not  to  this  doctrine  that  Herodotus  here  alludes;  he  ratber 
Bpeuks  of  those  philosophers  who  adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  metem- 
psychosis. Pherecydes  of  Syroa  is  the  first,  according  to  Cicero,  wbo 
advocated  that  of  immortality.  "Pherecydes*  Syrius  primus  dixit  ani- 
moi  esse  homiuum  sempilomos."  Tatian  advances,  on  the  contrary,' 
that  Pherecydes  attacked  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  that  Aristotle 
inherited  this  opinion  from  him.  The  learned  Wesseling  has  restored, 
with  his  usual  ability,  the  text  of  Tatian,  which  had  evidently  been 
altered.  WvQayipas  livfop^oi yfyci-Offfla/  ^i\air,  nv^^ptnbom  iayfia- 
TOi  K\ifpov6ftoi  ivrl'  A  N  'ApivrorlXtit  r^  ^x^'  ^toflAkXtt  njr  &8af&- 
«tttr.  'Pythagoras  says,  that  he  was  formerly  an  Euphorbian.  He 
ia  the  inheritor  of  the  dogma  of  Pherecydes.     As  to  Aristotle^  h«  at- 


"  Tm-«li  la  ducovoT  ihe  aovKC  of  dte 
NU«,  flooL  ii.  clup.  ri.  p.  117. 

*  Cic«r.  ToKol.  Duput.  lib.  L  ^  sri. 


'  Tatiut.  Onu  aA  Gratcw,  |  Hi.  pf- 
08,89. 
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laelced  tho  immortality  of  the  aoal.'  See  hu  not£.  The  Dencdictims 
also  perceircd  the  error,  nnd  hare  corrected  it.  SeeS.  Justini  Opera, 
PaiitiU,  1743,  fol.  p.  366,  note. 

The  Gault  thought  that  the  lOuU  of  men  were  immortal,  and  that 
they  (xused  from  the  body  of  one  rotin  into  that  of  another.     The 
Druida  endeavoured  to  instil  thU  notioD  iato  tlietr  diiciptes.     Cx»ar 
positively  affirms  this  in  hisCommcDtaries,"  and  hia  testimony  is  sup- 
ported by  that  of  Diodorua  Siculiis, '  and  also  hy  Ammlanuti  Marci^lli- 
nns.    The  last  of  tbe&G"  thus  expresses  himself:  "  Per  hecc  Iocs  (the 
Gauh)  hominibus  paullatiai  excultis,  vjguure  studia  inudHbilium  doc- 
trinarum,  tnchoata  per  Baidoa,  et  Eubagea,  et  Diuidas.     El  Bardi 
[^uidem  fortia  virorem  itiustrium  facta  hcroicis  composJia  versibus 
I'cum  duIcibuB  lyrai  modulis  cantitaiunt:  Euhegea  vero  scrutaDtes  se- 
.'liem  et  sublimin  Datum  paadere  conabnntur.     Inter  hoA  Druido;  ia- 
fgeoiis  celiiorei,  ul  auctoritas  Pytbagorw  dccrevit,  sodaliciia  adstricti 
>a»ortti9,  c)iiwttionibu»  occultarum  rvnim  altiirumque  crecti  sunt,  et 
lespectantcs  hnmana  pronuntianiDt  agiinaa  immortates  " 
The  Gauls  carried  the  malter  so  far,  that  on  lendiagnwoey,  tlieyre- 
'  quired  that  it  should  bu  repaid  ibcta  in  Ihc  other  world,  to  persuaded 
*«eie  they  of  the  immortahty  of  the  soul.  1  should  not  hesitate,  «ay8  Va- 
leriut  Maximua, '  from  whom  I  have  borrowed  tljia  trait,  to  pronouoce 
them  madmen,  if  the  philosopher  Pythagoras  had  not  thought  with 
em:  "  dicerem  stulios,  nisi  idem  Braccati  Mnsisseut,  quod  Pallia* 
toa  Pytha^ras  aensil." 

Had  the  Druids  invented  litis  doctriac  themselves?  It  is  more 
Llikely  they  had  il  from  Uie  Greelu,  and  indeed  ibis  latter  supposition 
it  by  no  means  improbable.  The  city  of  Marseilles,  says  Strabo,  * 
excelled  in  philosophy  and  eloquence  ;  the  Gauls  tlience  derived  their 
knowledge  :  ihcy  actjuircd  indeed  Buch  a  partiality  for  the  Greeks, 
thiit  ihcir  coDtructs  were  drawn  up  in  Greek.  Alexander,  surnamcd 
Polyhifltor,  nevertheless  contended  that  Pylha^oras''  bad  borrowed 
,iii«  doctrine  from  the  Gauls.  This  opinion  is  at  variance  with  all 
irobabilily:  and  as  it  is  supported  by  no  other  writer,  I  do  uot  think 
it  neceasary  to  dwell  on  it  any  longer. 

At  all  cTent3,  the  doctrine  of  the  tronsmi^atloa  of  souls  ii  one  of 

'ifcose  absurdities  which  do  not  reipiire  a  seriouiTcfutatiua  ;  such  it 

the  opiuioQ  of  Lactaulius,  to  which  I  subscribe  with  pleasure.  ' "  Qu«c 

scnteotia  deliri  hominis  quoniam  ridtcula  est,  et  luimo  dignior  quam 


•  Cm.  Comtn.  dt  Bel.  GuJ.  lib.  t>.  ^  Ir.         *  Strab.  (mcmpl].  lib.  jv.  n.  2TS,  B. 

*  ]>i«tur.aic.  Jib,  ..  ^  i»»ia.  p.WS.  '  81.  Clem.  Aloi.  Sirom.  lib.  i.  p.  WT, 
'  AnunMik  UanraUiii.  |{b,  x*.  cap.  h.  lia.  tO. 

p>  7fi-  t  Ijkiwl  Divinai.  loitiL  lib.  tU.  cap. 

'  Vakr.  Mai.  lib,  U.  wp.  vi.  ^  a.  ail. 
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BCholfL  fhil,  ne  refelli  quiilem  icrio  debuit:  tjuod  qiu  facit,  videtut 
vereri  nc  qais  id  credat." 

CXXIV.  Xioira}  Cktop*.  Diodorot  Sicnlo*  h«re  proceeds  en  dif- 
ferent inronnalion.  AfUr  Rhumpunittis,  whom,  aa  I  have  observed 
before,  (note  to  ^  cxxi.)  he  calls  RhemphtB,  there  were  seven  "  king;* 
who  perfonBed  nothing  worth;?  of  notice.  Thu  eighth,  whom  he  cftlts 
Chembes  or  Chemmis,  or,  accordiag  to  tome  reading»,  Cbemnb,  is 
the  Cheops  o(  Herodotas. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  guesfl  what  eould  Induce  M.  De  Pauw  to 
defend  this  prince,  and  to  reject  as  a  fable  all  that  Herodotus  r«latet 
of  his  despotic  govemment  ;*  as  though  despotism  were  notamaUd; 
incidental  to  kings  in  genera],  and  as  if  they  did  not  simoat  all  en- 
deavour  to  introduce  It  into  their  dominions.  Egypt  originally 
possessed  good  laws,  which  were  doubtless  observed  for  many  ages, 
during  which  tho  people  were  happy;  but  the  princes  endeavoured 
by  degrees  to  gel  rid  of  the  restraint  which  those  laws  imposed  on 
tliein,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  their  object. 

M.  Voltaire  was  right  in  considering  the  pyramids  as  a  proof  of 
the  slavery  of  the  Egyptians,  and  he  very  justly  remarks  that  the 
English  could  not  be  compelled  to  construct  such  edifices,  though 
they  are  much  mote  powerful  than  the  Egyptians  then  were.  Hu 
is  undoubtedly  true :  atid  M.  De  Pauw,  is  attacking  Voltaire, 
lone"  aight  of  the  quei>tion.  It  was  his  business  to  prove  that  the 
kings  of  England  could  force  the  English  to  erect  such  structures,  as 
Herodotus  positively  asserts  the  kings  of  Egypt  did  by  their  people. 
This,  I  repeat,  is  what  be  had  to  prove,  and  not  that  the  culture  of  the 
laods  in  England  costs  the  English  ten  times  more  labour  than  the 
like  works  did  the  Egyptians,  or  that  their  navy  canted  a  greater 
consumption  of  human  life  in  one  year,- "  than  the  conslruclton  of  all 
the  pyramids  had  required  in  a  lapse  of  ages."  M.  De  Paaw  will  not 
be  convinced  that  avarice,  and  the  desire  of  growing  rich,  occasions 
the  people  of  England  freely  to  undertake  the  most  astonishing  la- 
bours, but  that  they  are  not  forced  to  them,  and  might  avoid  them  if 
they  pleased;  whereas  the  Egyptians  werecoostiained  by  thcif  prtoce» 
to  these  painful,  servile,  and  degrading  toils. 

Tv  iXo5]  TTt£  emisfwitif.  "The  stones'  might  be  coBTCjred  by 
the  canal  that  runs  about  two  miles  north  of  the  pyramids,  and  froia 
tbcnce  part  of  the  way,  by  this  extraordinary  causeway  ;  for  at  this 
tJiM  there  it  a  cauiowsy  from   that  part  extending  abont  1000 


■  Dkid.ak.Hb.i.^uiii. Voi.i.p.TS.  i>.7a. 

*  llochercbM  PhllMophiqan  *m    Ui        *  Focockc'a  Daciiption  ol  lb*  £«l« 
Egjrpdeu  ct  Ifl  Chiwili,  MCI.  Ti.  ton.  ii.    ToL  L  p.  4'i. 
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ygrds  in  length  aod  20  fefll  yidt,  built  of  hewn  itone :  the  length  of 
it  agreeing  so  wet]  witli  the  account  of  Herodotus,  is  a  strong;  cod- 
lirmatbon  thnt,  this  causeway  has  been  kept  up  ever  since,  though 
tome  of  the  materials  of  it  may  have  liccii  changed,  all  bviog  oov 
built  with  free-stone.  It  is  strengthened  on  e^cti  side  with  semicir- 
cuUr  buttressL>>.  about  14  feet  in  diymetirr,  and  30  feet  apart ;  there 
ar«  61  of  these  buttresses,  beginning  from  the  north  :  60  fert  further, 
it  turns  to  the  west  for  a  little  way,  then  there  is  a  bridge  of  about 
12  arches,  20  feet  wide,  built  ou  piers  that  ate  10  feci  wide.  Above 
100  ynrds  further,  there  is  such  another  bridge,  beyond  whivh  the 
causeway  contiuuvs  about  100  yards  to  tbn  soulh,  ending  about  a 
mile  from  the  pyramids  where  the  ground  is  higher.  The  country 
over  which  the  causeway  is  built  being  low,  and  the  water  lying  oa 
it  a  great  while,  seems  to  have  been  the  reason  for  building  lhi& 
causeway  at  first,  and  fur  coatinuiug  to  keep  it  in  repair."  ■ 

"  ]f  you  want  any  other  '  subject  to  satisfy  your  curiosity,  you  need! 
only  approach  some  antique  brirlges,  oT  wlitch  1  have  diawn  the 
plans,  the  sections,  and  the  profiles,  and  which  are  situated  to  the 
cast  a  quarter  rhumb  north  of  GUe,  and  to  the  north  a  quarter 
rhumb  wesl  of  tho  Pyramids.  They  are  raiftcd  upon  a  plain  every 
year  ovetHowed  at  the  time  of  the  rising  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile, 
at  about  half  a  league  from  the  moutitaiD*,  and  the  same  distance 
from  the  lirst  pyramid.  These  bridges  are  two  in  number.  The  first 
extends  norl^i  and  south,  and  the  second  east  and  west.  They  know 
not  at  present  the  uge;  of  them.  Their  situation,  in  a  tract  of  country 
that  is  not  more  exposed  to  the  waters  than  the  other  plains,  gives 
some  surprise;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  the  reason  of  their 
foundation,  unless  we  suppose  that  there  was  formerly  a  caltsch* 
in  that  place.  Their  fabric  and  the  inscriptions  that  we  read  on 
ibcm  show  that  ttiey  are  the  works  of  the  Saracens.  *  That  which 
extends  Trom  the  north  to  the  south  has  10  arches  upon  341  feet 
in  leuglb  and  30  feet  4  inches  in  breadth.  Their  height  above  the 
boitiOQ  is  22  feet.  They  are  built  with  great  free-stoue,  almost  as 
soft  as  that  of  Beotheim.  These  two  bridges,  distant  from  each  other 
400  paces,  have  adjoining  a  wall  of  bricks  in  the  manner  of  a  mole, 
and  which  begiDS  at  each  extremity  of  the  two  bridges,  but  termi- 
nates in  nothiDg." 


*  Norden'a  Travvli  in  Egypt  «nil  Vu-        '  Tli«  rsnal  above  mvnlioned   pr 
bia,  Vol.  i.  p.  so.  that  Uicybad  likcKiM  built  bn<lcci.  T 

notl)ft{ii  iMy  luvc  btLtn  KiMiitA  hy  tMiJ 


*  Htrodqtui  ia  this  pua|Ttp1i  tpraki 
«f  a  CU*I  wlich  conilucMd  the  ■■tui*  of 
Ihd  Nile  ta  tii«  fint  pjrnmid,  and  whid) 
wbdint  touhi)  it  formed  an  blanil,  M 
wbicll  llwMSiluatad. 


Sancetu,  itliicti  u  all  we  cm  infec 
Cipt.  Nonlen'i  •ccounC  ;  it  irill  bn 
by  ibo  quofttlba  rii»n  Fucockr,  thai  Uwj 
nuseway  iiMlf  hid  beta  iqiaircd. 
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1l  •ill  nol  bfl  amiss  here  to  rcrutilc  the  dirTcrcace  bclw««n  tho  ac- 
coQPis  of  Dr.  Pococke  and  Capl.  Norden. 


EnglUh  mta-iyrt. 

Frenfk  imetitur*. 

Tfwhridge.accOfdiojrtoPo-  ' 

Pinb.    potKot.  lignM. 

cocke.has  I'Z  arches, eachof '20 

y  240 

225         3         4 

feet 

1 

The  11  picn,  10  feet  each  . 

110 

102       ]]         9 

Total  acccording  to  Dr.  Pococke  350 

Danith  Meaart. 
According;  to  Nordeu,  the-v 


bridge  has  ooly  JO  arches  off 
15  feet  7  inches  each.  See  plate  ^ 
44  iu  hi$  Ut  Vol.  .         .  ) 

The  nine  piers  of  9  feci  9 
inches  each 


'.} 


\66 


96 


10 


H 


328 


151 


94 


Total  of  Nordon'a  admeasurc- 
ment 


251 


IIJ        248 


This  brid^,  according;  to  Pococke,  is  nearly  80  feet  longer  than 
Norden  allows,  k  is  as  well  to  remark,  that  in  Norden't  account 
we  should  read  '251  feet,  instead  or24l.  So  wide  a  difference  in  the 
dimensions  induces  me  to  tliink,  th»t  the  bridge  deKribed  bjr  Nordea 
ia  the  second  mentioned  by  Dr.  Pococke,  and  of  which  he  doea  not 
give  the  mcasuremeat. 

T^  wvfiafiilQt]  The  pyramid.  It  will  perhaps  not  be  deemed 
Bopetfluous  to  Tcntore  a  word  or  two  here  a«  to  tbe  use  for 
which  the  pyramids  were  designed.  A  learned  man,  '  more  famed 
for  Ihii  boldness  than  the  corxectnets  of  his  opinious,  thought  that 
the  Egyptians,  wishing  to  transmit  their  history,  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  sciences  which  they  bad  acquired,  to  the  most  remote  posterity, 
and  to  secure  them  from  the  effects  of  any  revoluliona  that  might 
occur,  constructed  the  pyramids,  on  which  they  engraved  them  in 
hieri^lyphics.  This  opinion,  which  the  limits  of  a  note  scarcely  per- 
mit me  to  developc,  but  which  will  be  found  ul  great  length  iu  llie 
Encyclopvdia,  (Art.  Phllotophie  des  Eotptikns,)  bad  at  6rst 
gained  nte  ovor  in  i\»  favour.  Farther  refleclion,  however,  has  aiocc 
brought  me  back  to  the  opinion  more  commonly  adopted. 

1.  Hen  wishing  to  gratify  their  vanity,  aaually  left  behind  tbem 

•  M.Uiderot. 


NOTES  ON  nBRODOTtJS. 

■ome  mooumenls  wbkb  tbey  hoped  would  keep  ihem  in  remoii- 
brance.  Motmds  of  eftith  were  thrown  up  on  their  tombs,  vbich 
perpetaatcd  tlieir  namoi ;  ihcie  vere  sometimes  raised  on  the  bor- 
ders of  tbe  sea,  Ihal  tbey  might  serve  as  bcaooas  to  the  mariners,  and 
be  seen  at  a  distance.  Some  of  these  stnictureft  were  of  enor- 
mous dimensions :  Uiat  erected  on  tbe  tomb  of  Alyattes,  king  of 
Sardis,'  was  6  stadia  2  plctlira,  that  -is  to  say,  598  fathoms  3 
feet  10  inches,  in  circumference,  and  13  pletfara,that  is,  204  fathoms 
3  feet  9  inches,  in  width.  It  was  formed  of  earth  piled  up,  and 
banked  up  wilh  stones.  Gygei  erected  in  hooor  of  bis  mistress  a 
inoniimeat  so  high,  that  it  was  seen  alt  over  the  country  enclosed  by 
mount  TmoluB.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  conceive  that  tbe  kbgs  of 
£)^ypt  may  have  formed  the  design  of  coaitnicting  for  themselves 
monumeots  still  more  splendid. 

2.  When  wc  recollect  tbe  peculiar  care  that  was  taken  of  corpses 
in  I^ypt;  that  they  were  embalmed  ai  ^reat  expfrnseofmoney,  labour, 
and  care ;  that  they  were  placed  in  grottos  cut  cxprcsslj  in  the  rock, 
where  some  are  found  to  this  day;  if  we  consider  that  these  grottos 
were  cut  with  much  labour  to  receive  tbe  corpses  ofprtTatc  individu> 
als,  what  may  we  not  expect  from  die  pride  of  kings,  ambitious  to 
distinguish  themselves  from  the  herds  thvy  governed? 

3.  The  ancients  inform  us,  that  these  pyramids  were  used  as  se- 
f  pulchrcs  for  tlie  kings.  If  the  founJers  of  the  two  first  were  not  placed 
t  within  them,  it  was  because,  as  we  learn  from  Diodorus  Siculus,*  (hey 

feared  that  the  multitude,  whom  during  their  live<i  they  had  oppressed, 

would  after  their  death  force  an  entrance  into  the  tomb,  and  fear 

their  bodies  in  pieces.     .Sirabo  likewise  says,  that  the  pyramids  were 

destined  for  the  sepulture  of  the  kings.     Dr.  Shaw  asserts*  that  the 

MCond  and  the  third  pyramid  could  not  serve  as  burial-places  for 

their  authors,  because  tliey  are  absolutely  closed  up,  and  there  is 

no  entrance  whatever.     But  suppose  llial  the  origioal  entrance  has 

^Iwes  closed  up  with  such  art  as  wholly  to  conceal  it ;  what  (hen 

rbecomes  of  his  dictum  t  "There  arc,  n\  the  side5,"«ays  Strabo,  "about 

|the  middle,  stones  that  may  be  moved ;  when  (bis  is  done,  a  winding 

[passage  is  found,  which  leads  to  the  coffin." 

4.  If  the  Egyptians,  in  constructing  these  pyramids,  had  in- 
tended  to  transmit  to  the  latest  posterity  liie  most  striking  Icalurcsi 
of  their  history  and  their  most  valuable  discoveries  in  science,  (hey 
would  have  engraved  these  things  in  a  mannet  likely  to  resist  the 


"  llfv«(l«t.  lib.  I.  4  Kiii.  .  Smb.  lib.  MIL  p.  1 161.  c. 

»  Diodw.  Sw.  Ub.  i.  i  Ud,.   Vol.  i.        -  SJaw'.T,«i,l.,'  Vol.  Ii.  p.  ta..  3ii.l 
W-T*'^*'  Mk.  I  Vttl.  4(tf .  p.  3M. 
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injuries  of  time.  The  hieroglirpbio  on  the  obcliski  remaiD  10  tbU 
day,  and  otiiers  are  seen  on  various  monitmcnts  of  the  highest  anli- 
T]Uity.  Why  then  are  there  none  upon  the  pyramids  ?  If  time  has 
effaced  them,  how  comes  it  to  have  spared  chose  of  the  obeluks? 
Bnl  let  us  hear  what  Norden  says. 

That  intelligent  and  inquiring  trareller,  after  observing  ihut  there 
arc  no  hieroglyphics  oa  the  pyramids,  adds;*  "Time  could  not  have 
effaced  them;  for  if  they  had  put  any  there,  they  would  not  have  com- 
mitted Uiein  lo  a  atone  of  sand,  but  to  a  hard  one,  which  would 
have  certainly  preserred  them  to  the  present  age The  monu- 
ments and  edifices  where  they  were  employed,  are  almost  entirely 
covered  with  ihem." 

5.  It  appears  to  me  from  the  very  construction  of  the  pyramids, 
that  they  never  bore  any.  They  should  be  entirely  cased  with 
marble;  some  of  them  are  still  partly  so  with  polished  marble*  on 
which  not  the  slightest  indication  of  any  characters  or  engravings 
appear.  Add  to  this,  that  Kcrodotu!>  tells  us,  that  there  were  figures 
of  animals  on  the  sides  of  the  causeway,  and  on  the  pyramid  which 
was  at  the  extremity  of  the  labyrinth.*  These  figures  of  animals  I 
conjecture  to  have  been  liitroglyphici.  As  our  bisiorian  has  espe- 
cially remarked  this  circumstance  with  regard  lo  the  causeway  and 
this  particular  pyramid,  is  it  likely  that  he  would  have  omitted  to 
mention  it  in  describing  tlic  other  pyramids  ? 

The  idea  of  M.  Diderai,  to  which  I  liave  referred  in  the  com- 
mencement of  this  note,  is  not  however  futile  ;  applied  to  the  obe- 
lisks, I  believeit  true.     !$ee  ^  clxx.  note  3. 

MiJKut  tiot  firrw  natiof  ttpot  bi,  ?«•:«  opyvtat]  Fipe  itadia  fowj*  bg 
Un  orgyia  tcidr.  1  give  the  measures  both  of  Herodotus  and  Dr.  Po- 
cocke.  reduced  into  French  terras. 

Tlio  Olympic  stadium,  which  it  seems  that  Herodotus  uses  in  this 
instance,  appears  to  be  equal  lo  94(  toises. 

Hie  length  of  the  causeway.  5  stadia;  452}  toices. 

Broadth  of  the  cauiicway,  10  orgyia  ;  9>  loises.  or  55  feet. 

Length  of  the  causeway,  according  lo  Pocockc,  1 000  yards  English  ;* 
469  toises,  I  fool,  II  inches,  8  lines,  Parisian  measure.  ' 

Breadth  of  the  causeway,  according  lo  Pococke,  80  feci  English  : 
16  feet,  9  inches,  3|  lines,  French. 


■  Nsdu'a Tnvck  in  I>gypt  and  No-        '  The   Caglub  jtxi  eoBtuntX  (mi,V 

tia,  Vo^  i.  p.  M.  iacJtea,  •  liOc*  utA  l-antiM,  French  laca- 

*  HerodM.lib.  ii.^cxlTiU.    Thispjn-  mat. 
DOd  ao  linctr : 


Her.  No. 


Vol.  I. 
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4fiO  NOTES  ON  HERODOTUS. 

Tfae  bteadth  of  the  causeway,  Bccording  to  Herodotaa,  exceeds 
Dr.  Pococke's  accouot  bj  36  feet,  2  indies,  8^  lines. 

The  length  agrees  very  well  with  Dr.  Pococke's  accoaot ;  but  ia 
the  breadth,  the  difference  is  remarkable.  It  baviDg  been  repaired, 
and  the  materials  changed,  as  that  leaioed  trareller  remarks,  we  may 
conclade,  that  for  some  unknown  reason  its  bieadth  has  been  re- 
duced. In  fact,  a  causeway  destined  for  the  carriage  of  stones  of  so 
immense  a  size  as  those  used  in  the  construction  of  the  pyramids, 
could  not  hare  been  so  narrow  as  it  ia  now. 

Diodoms  Siculus  '  thought  that  this  causeway  did  not  exist  in  his 
time,  but  that  it  had  been  destroyed  after  the  construction  of  the  py- 
ramids, because  it  was  no  longer  useful.  It  should  appear  that  bis 
observation  was  defective  ;  nor  is  this  the  only  instance  in  which  he 
appears  to  merit  that  reproach. 

Kol  rue  ixi  raD  Xo^ov]  Without  reckoning.  The  text  is  here  ma- 
nifestly corrupt.  M.  Wesseling  reads,  wape^  koI  tmv  brl  rov  Xi!^ov 
.  .  .  Kol  Tmv  vKo  y^c.  I  have  adopted  this  correction.  Corneille  De 
Pauw  restores  it,  as  follows  :  Kai  t&v  kri  rov  \6fov  .  .  .  .  icai  rAy  v*o 
y^f  oiKjjfx&Tuv,  rill  ....  rov  Ne^Xov  ioayayiiy  Srea  oJic  6\iya.  *  They 
employed  a  great  number  of  years  both  in  the  works  of  the  bill  and 
the  subterranean  edifices.'  Which  comes  to  nearly  the  same  thing. 
See  Wesseling's  note. 

Toi;  Xo^v]  Of  the  hill.  "  The  pyramids' are  not  situated  in plaini, 
but  upon  the  rock  that  is  at  the  foot  of  the  high  mountains  which 
accompany  the  Nile  in  its  course,  and  which  constitute  the  separation 
betwixt  Egypt  and  Libya."  "  The  rock*  not  being  throughout  even, 
thej  have  smoothed  it  by  the  chisel,  as  we  discover  in  several  places : 
and  this  artificial  plain  has  a  sloping  on  the  north  side,  and  on  the 
east  side;  which  favoured  on  the  latter  the  making  of  divers  cause- 
ways, that  gave  convenicncy  of  transporting  the  materials  necessary 
for  the  pyramids.  This  plain  may  have  fourscore  feet  of  perpendicu- 
lar elevation  above  the  horizon  of  the  ground  that  is  always  orer- 
flowed  by  the  Nile ;  and  it  is  a  Danish  league  in  circumference." 

'Tfl-o  yqi'  otJcq>tarMv]  To  the  tublerranean  edifiea.  "  The  second 
pyramid'  has  a  fosse  cut  in  the  rock  to  tbe  north  and  west  of  it,  which 


*  Diodor.  Sic,  lib.  i.  (j  Ixiii.  Vol.  i.  p.  apptie*  to  the  aecond  pjnunid  that  «U^ 
73.  is  pecQltBr  to  the  fint.    We  do  not  find  ia 

*  Nonlen's  TravelB,  Vol.  i.  p.  67.  Herodotue  tli«l  any  ot  these  woriu  won 
'  Id.ibid.p.71.  Men^iouttheMCoiid.TbeuiiiethmgBygr 
'  Pococke's  Dexarlptiim,  Tol.  L  p.  4fi.  b«  nid  of  Mr.  Norten.  Bee  plsiea  M  Md 

WhatDi.PocockeiByaoftheMfointsitd  6S  of  bis  fint  Vol.,  when  he  ghinte 

the  nibimancui  •.parnnentt,  afaowa  that  he  plu  of  four  csskle. 


itTr.^   ^V_ 
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ii  about  90  feet  wid«  and  30  feet  deep ;  Ibere  are  imall  apaitmeDts 
cut  frocD  it  into  Ibe  rock,  some  of  whicli  are  double.  Over  tbe  doors, 
about  10  fe«t  from  tbe  ground,  arc  holes  cut  in  the  rocka.so  as  to  let 
io  the  ends  of  itoncs,  vhtcb  I  Bupposc  were  for  the  oorer  of  a  portico, 
being  laid  on  pillan  that  micht  be  beforo  these  apnrtni«nt«.  Tan 
feet  hi^hcr^  are  holes  cut  in  like  maimer  in  tbe  rock  ;  so  that  they 
might  have  designed  to  make  otbar  aparlments  ov«r  these,  cut  like- 
wise uut  of  the  rock,  and  to  have  a  gallery  before  litem  as  below." 

Qljita^  ittivr^]  I'o  servf  him/or  a  buriai-pUce.  The  passages  andjthe 
sarcophngus  have  been  discovered,  uiid  we  can  therefore  uo  longer 
doubt  tliat  these  pyramids  were  intended  for  the  tombs  of  kings.  See 
M.  Savary'a  curious  and  interesting  work,  entitled  Letters  oa  Egypt, 
letter  xvii.  p.  166,  and  letter  xviii.  which  is  taken  from  the  work 
of  M.  Maillet. 

'On-M  wXtOpa]  Eight  ptethra  in  breadth.  Various  authors  differ 
very  much  in  their  accounts  of  the  dioicnsioos  of  this  pyramid.  He- 
rodutus,  a  little  further  uii,  givvs  it  8  plethra  iu  breadth,  that  is  to 
■ay,  800  feet;  Strabo,*  a  little  more  than  a  stadium,  (probably  a 
stadium  of  lOtothe  mile;)  Diodorui  Siculus,  7  plethra/or  700  feet; 
and  Pliny,'  883  feet. 

I  will  take  occasion  here  to  correct  a  singular  error  of  Father  HoT' 
douio.  Pliny  having  said  that  tbe  diameter  oftho  pyramid  from  one 
aaglo  to  ita  opposite  was 863 feel,  proceeds  to  its  diameter  at  its  summit, 
which  he  states  to  be  2.?  feet,  *  lalitudo^cacumine  pedes  25.'  Father 
Hardouin  baa  changed  this  reading  to  '  altitodo  k  cacumiuc,  pedes 
1G.S.:*  that  is  to  »ay,  from  the  base  to  the  summit*  a  height  of  15,600 
leel.  A  reading  more  absurd  caanotpoBsiblybe  imagined.  According 
to  this  calculation,  the  pyramid  was  more  than  a  league  high;  and  as 
iu  diameter  was  equal  to  Ita  height,  it  must  have  b«eu  a  leagiM  wida 
alto.  Pliny  however  tells  oa,  that  at  the  base  it  wus  but  890  feet  wide. 
Greaves'  allows  it  only  693  fiaet.  Pococke  and  Notdco  do  not  men* 
tioQ  its  diameter.  But  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus  that  its  height 
was  the  same,  and  as  Nordeo  sHys  it  is  MO  feet  high,  we  must  con- 
clude that  he  allows  the  same  width  to  ita  base. 

I  wilt  now  give  these  different  admenaurcmcnls  under  ose  view, 
reduced  into  a  common  denomination,  viz.  of  French  feel,*  which  will 
enable  the  eye  at  one  glance  to  estimate  tbe  drfferences. 


'bnh.Ub.nfi.p.  II«I.C. 
■  Diod.  &c.  Ilk,  i.  ^  liuu  Vol.  t.  p.  T3. 
*  Plin.  Ilbt.  Mat.  lib.  ui«l.  cap.  iji. 
p.T18.  tin.  M. 

'  l^viuudopapUa,  f,  6*. 


*  TIm  MBparathr*  nlo*  of  Uw  f  rrwih 
ut  the  Eb«IM  lo«l  has  alMadjr  Wia  #VM, 
M  tku  um  oiriaai  auj  naoea  li  iai* 
tDgbah  Ml«M«Mr«iiiBni  otlhiMrtdificultj* 
(»M  ih>  toaiaote,  p.  IIP.) 
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Toiao.       feet.  iKhe*.    tida, 

.  Breadili,  according  to  Herodotos,  \ 
8pleU.ra         .         ....         - 1  ^25         5  6        8 

According  to  Diodonit  Sicutus,  7  )   . ,  ^^ 
plethra  ......  5 

According  to  Strabo,  stadium  94        1 

According  to  Pliay,  883  Roman  1 
feet:  the  Roman  footvaluedat  1306  >  133         2  9        I1t% 

parts  of  ours  .         .         .         .  ' 

AccordingtoGreavea,  693  English  >   jQg         2  5        10 

feet .S 

According  to  Le  Bruyn  .117         2 

These  admeasurements,  which  are  exact,  differ  greatly  from  those 
vhich  M.  Sarary'  ascribes  to  these  authors.  He  must  have  copied 
from  different  editions  to  tbode  I  have  used. 

The  admeasurement  of  Diodorus  SiculuB  approaches  nearly  to  that 
of  Greaves,  a  skilful  mathematician ;  but  that  of  Le  Bruyn  comes  the 
nearest  to  Herodotus. 

"  Thus  much  then,*  in  general,  may  be  said  in  defence  and  Tiodi- 
catioQ  of  errors  and  disagreements  of  this  kind,  that  at  present  none 
of  the  sides  of  this  pyramid  are  upon  one  exact  level :  for  there  is 
a  descent  in  passing,  from  the  entrance  into  it,  all  along  by  the- 
eastern  corner  to  the  southern  ;  there  is  again  an  ascent  from  this  to 
the  western  point;  whilst  the  sides  which  regard  the  W.  and  the  N. 
have  been  greatly  encroached  upon,  by  those  large  drifts  of  sand 
which  the  Etesian  winds,  during  a  long  course  of  years,  have  brought 
with  them.  As  therefore  it  wilt  be  difficult  to  find  its  true  borizoo- 
tal  base  or  foundation ;  it  being  likewise  uncertain  (which  is  the  chief 
thing  to  be  considered)  how  far  these  drifts  of  sand  may  have  been 
accumulated  above  it;  all  calculations  of  this  kind  must  be  very  diffe> 
rent  and  exceedingly  precarious,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  adja- 
cent sands,  and  to  other  circumstances  at  the  time,  particularly  when 
these  observations  were  made." 

In  my  opinion  we  ought  to  give  the  preference  to  Herodotus,  for 
the  following  amongst  other  reasons.  M.  Savary '  observes,  that  the 
layers  of  stones  in  this  pyramid  vary  from  2  to  4  feet  in  height ; 
that  some  of  those  he  measured  were  more  than  3  feet,  but  that  he 
found  none  less  than  2.  Again,  he  remarks,  that  Albert  Lewensteia 
has  counted  260  of  these  layers,  and  that  this  writer  having  ascended 
by  the  south-east  or  the  south-weat  angle,  neither  of  which  is  go 

-  Lpiutb  Biu  I'Esypte,  &c.  |i.  190.  •  Lctlrw  lux  I'Egvplc    pp.  190,  IW, 

»  8hiiw-BTrivcli.p.4i4.;  ofandEdi-     lOS. 
lion,  4W.  p.  367. 
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much  exposed  to  tite  saods  or  Libya,  it  .is  not  lemarkable  that  he 
should  have  counted  a  greater  iiutaburof  layers  than  the  generality  of 
travellers.  M.  Savary  allows  to  ihcsc  an  average  height  of  2  feet  G 
incliea:  which  makes  the  360  layers  amuual  to  715  feet.  If  we  suppose 
that  several  of  these  tiers  may  be  covered  by  lUc  sands,  we  shall 
have  no  trouble  in  comings  at  the  756  feet  giveo  by  Herodotus,  oor  in 
nccouniiog  for  the  diSereuce  between  the  statements  of  various  tra- 
veller*. 

CXXV.  'AvaffoOftuf  Tpvrof]  In  the  form  of  itepi.  The  text 
addsi  *  which  some  call  xpuiraat  nud  oiiiDrs  (ivfilhft.'  Tlic  Bomidcs 
are  small  altars,  or  rather  little  pede&tali.  As  to  the  Croasat.  see 
Wesseling's  notes.  These  steps  are  each  a  distinct  layer  of  stones  ; 
each  kept  within  the  one  that  is  bcntath  il.  The  various  trarellers  dif- 
fer grcalJy  as  to  the  number  of  these  layers,  as  we  see  from  M.  Sarary. 

Teuii^f  TO  ir/>uro»  iitei  tt  Imirtaav  avrifv]  WhtK  they  had  begum, 
SfC.  These  pyramids  were  formed  of  difierenl  tiers  of  slonc,  each 
keeping  wilhio  that  helow  it,  and  thus  diiniuislitii|<^  towurdit  the  lop  ; 
so  that  each  side  of  the  pyramid  presented  a  sort  of  staircase.  Ou 
the  first  tier  was  erected  a  machine  to  raise  the  stones  to  that  above 
it,  and  upon  this  another,  and  so  on.  By  no  other  method  perhaps 
could  such  enoroiou);  stones  have  been  raised  to  so  great  a  height ; 
altboQgh  the  slupcadaus  edifices  of  antiquity  leadus  tothecouclusioD, 
that  mechanical  scicoce  had  even  in  those  remote  ages  attained  the 
highest  perfection.  When  the  pyiacnids  were  finished,  they  were 
cased  with  marble,  or  some  other  material ;  so  that  ihey  presented  to 
the  eye  only  a  level  slope.  This  coating  was  begun  from  the  top, 
as  reason  would  dictate.  This  was  cunsidercd  the  finishing  stroke  of 
the  work,  und  is  described  by  Herodotus  by  the  word  ^mrvicw. 

^tXo*7'')  Sy  tkt  aid  of  machinet.  What  kind  of  machine  was  used 
for  this  purpose  our  historian  omita  to  mention,  and  we  are  conse- 
quently left  in  ignorance.  Diodorus  Siculns'  thinks  that  it  was  merely 
earth  heaped  up,  because  no  machine  for  the  raising  of  sloncs  was 
yet  invented.  The  crane  used  In  our  days  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
raising  of  such  enormous  masftes  as  are  found  in  llie  buildings  of  liio 
ancients.  I  suspect  that  they  made  use  of  the  iucliued  plane  for  tliese 
purposes,  and  this  is  perhaps  what  Diodorus  Siculus  rocaaa  by  heaps 
of  earth.  This  affords  a  facility  for  the  removal  of  ibo  heaviest 
weighls ;  rollers  being  placed  beneath  the  mass,  which  is  then  impelled 
forward  by  a  capstan.  This  method  is  slow,  end  must  bavo  been 
more  oxpenaive  than  that  we  now  prnclisc ;  as  these  plauea  moat 
lt.ive  possessed  a  solidity  capable  of  resisting  the  immense  weight  of 
the  (iviies.     But  llial  it  was  the  means  vmploved,  1  have  no  doubt: 

■  Diodor.  Sk-  lib.  i.  ^  Ixiii.  Vol.  i.  |k  7|. 


it  it  ftill  in  um  at  Genevii^  where  ibe  crMt  i*  not  yet  known.  By 
the  former  instrumeDt,  the  enonaoai  block  of  marble  seea  on  the 
border  of  the  river  on  the  quay  caried  Corao  delta  Regina,  and  which 
weighs  Bt  lefljit  fire  loos,  waa  raised. 

'E^oi^it]  Toeaatorowrhtsandprrfrtt^tfe.  The  Greek  signifies 
to  finish,  to  make  perfect,  Lo  oruameni,  to  put  the  finisbinp  stroke  to 
any  work.  Kerodotui  ipeaks  of  the  casing  of  ibe  pTratnid,  and  for 
this  reuon  I  have  trartfllaled  it  a>  above.  Herodotus  employs  (his 
word  in  the  eame  sense  in  Book  v.  ^  Lxt i.    See  Wetscliog's  note. 

This  coaling  was  of  marble.  M.  Nordea'aa^s,  "one  dues  not 
perceive  the  least  mark  to  prove  lliat  it  has  been  c09t«d  with  tn»ble  ; 
Cor  (hough  certain  travellers  have  conjectured  so,  from  »««ing  the 
summit  of  the  second  pyramid  coated  with  granite,  there  is  so  little 
appearance  of  this,  that  wc  6nd  not  in  the  steps  the  least  remains  of 
(ranite  or  of  marble,  and  which  it  would  not  have  been  po»«ible  to  lake 
away  in  such  a  manner  us  that  none  of  it  should  have  conlioutid.  It 
is  Inie,  that  about  this  pyramid  and  about  some  othera,  we  petceive 
s  great  qoaolity  of  little  pieces  of  granite  and  of  white  marble  ;  bu 
that  does  not  appear  to  mo  to  be  a  proof,  that  tho  pyramids  havo 
been  coated  by  them." 

The  same  writer  observes,'  io  speaking  of  the  second  pyramid,  that 
"its  summit  is  coated  on  the  four  sides  with  graoilc,  so  well  joined 
and  so  well  poliahed,  that  the  boldeal  man  would  not  attempt  to  go 
up  iL" 

Shaw  goes  further.'  **  Neither  doea  it  appear,"  says  he,  "  that 
either  this,  or  any  other  of  the  Ihreo  greater  pyramids,  was  ever 
finished Neither  were  these  sleps,  or  lilUc  altars,  as  He- 
rodotus calls  them,  lo  remain  io  Iho  same  coudition,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  nil  of  them  to  be  so  filled  with  priamatical  stones,  that 
each  side  of  tlie  pyramid,  as  in  Cealius's  at  Rome,  was  lo  lie  smooth 
and  OD  a  plane.  Yet  notbiog  of  this  kind  appears  to  have  been  ever 
attempted,  ia  the  lesser  or  in  the  greater  of  lliese  pyramids ;  the  lat- 
ter of  which  likewis«  wants  a  great  part  of  the  point,  where  this  SUiog- 
tip  was  to  commence." 

This  is  very  like  giving  Herodotus  a  flat  contradiction.  And  yet 
wo  may  infer  from  the  account  of  Pliny,  that  that  naturalist  agreed 
with  Herodotus;  for,  says  he/  these  pyramids  arc  a  little  lesa 
than  four  miles  from  the  Nile,  and  7050  paces  from  Memphii,  near 
the  village  of  Busiri).  where  are  men  accustomed  lo  ascend  them. 

If  the  steps  had  not  been  coaled  with  marble,  it  would  not  be  ao 
aitoaiahing  fcut  to  ascend  to  (he  top  of  the  pyramids,  and  would  not 

•  Nofdm't  Trweb,  Vol.  L  ii.  Tl.  of  lU  EcUckw,  4lo.  p.  »67. 

•  la.  Kid.  p.  78.  4  pib.  HiM.  N«,  lib.  tt,W.  car*  sui- 

•  8lia»'i  T»v»b.  V«L  i).  pt  |W .  «ikI     pj*.  T>«.  T»t. 
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deserve  remark.  But  what  lets  the  quectioD  at  rest,  ia  that  PViay, 
a  few  lioeB  further  od,  »ys,  "  eat  autcm  eaxo  naturatj  elaborata  et 
lubricato."  ll  is  built  with  a  natural  and  polished  stonv.  M.  Savary, 
hoverer,  obrtatea  ercry  difficulty  :  "Itsaffices,*'  sayii  he,  (p.  194.) 
"to  remark  the  remains  of  mortar  found  on  many  paru  of  the  stept 
with  the  fragmcQls  of  white  marble,  to  show  that  it  has  originally 
been  cased  with  that  material."  M.  Maillet  adduces'  the  aame  rea- 
aooi  to  prove  that  the  pyramidi  were  coated  with  marble.  Not  hav- 
iD|[  a  copy  of  his  -work  of  my  own  at  the  time,  and  fiudiog  more 
fables  and  blunders  than  truths  m  it,  I  read  it  but  ctirsorily. 

r/taftfi&Tur  Alyvwriitv]  /n  Egyptian  eharaettrt.  Probably  tho 
ordinary  character,  and  not  hieroglyphics.  As  Norden  *  saw  no  hie- 
roglyphica  on  the  pyramids,  he  imagined  that  they  were  built  before 
the  invflntioii  of  that  spvciei  of  writing.  Bnt  this  do«t  not  appear 
to  me  a  jnst  consequence.  Decause  Norden  did  not  se«  the  inscrip- 
tions mentioned  by  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Pliny,  would 
he  thence  conclude  that  they  never  existed?  He  ct>uld  infer  with 
propriety  do  more  than  that  if  there  ever  were  any  such  they  bad 
been  effaced  by  the  time  he  travelled  in  Hgypt  in  1737.  Vansteb* 
had  seen  hieroglyphics  on  the  pyramids  in  1673:  but  we  cannot 
rely  very  well  on  his  account;  it  is  more  likely  that  they  were 
some  remains  of  those  iuscriplious  of  which  the  ancicathistoriaDs 
speak.  No  one  of  the  latter  mentions  that  there  were  any  hierogly- 
phics on  the  pyramids,  and  their  construciioa  shows  that  there  could 
not  have  been  any.  Some  of  lliem  wtrc  coaled  with  marble,  and  (he 
others  were  intended  to  be  so.  The  summit  of  the  6rst  pyramid, 
which  the  travellen  have  generally  denominated  tha  second,  is  still 
cased  with  polished  marble,  on  which  not  the  slightest  trace  is  visible 
of  [here  ever  having  been  any  hieroglyphics. 

ILvpfiaiify]  Hortr-radi$h,  I  have  explained  this  by  'bone-radish,* 
on  the  authority  of  Pliny  the  naturalist,  "  Aliqut '  prodideniot  in  la- 
pbanos  et  allium  ac  cepas,  mille  sexceuta  talenta  crogata." 

CXX\n.  TifK  OryarifM  fariirat^n  br'  cir^ftarin]  To  ftroititute  kit 
daughter.  This  story  appears  so  horrible,  that  some  have  refused  to 
give  it  credit:  but  yet  in  England,  in  the  course  of  the  last  century, 
we  find,  that  Hervin.  Lord  Andley,  proslitated  his  wife  to  his  o»a 
WrraDt.  in  pnre  wantonness.  ' 

0'ixt\)ia  signilies  amongst  the  Alheritans  a  place  of  prostitntioQ, 
'lupanar.''  ElrOv^oxif  hi  (fiat-iry  ritifuitaiut)  &i<irt  r^f  'UAvcMavvai- 

*  DMcmtioa   d«  rEcnla,  Ac  Ion.    00. 

1-P.9M.  '  Flis.  HI«.N»t.  Kb.  xxrr{.CBp.zB. 

*  Nevdn's  TmnU,  VoL  i.  p.  00.  Vol.  ti.  p.  7SB.  lia.  IS. 

'  Sm  Dr.  TMRilMMa's  note  la  hi*  *  J^oucti.  aitvcn.  UrnHMdwB.  p>  tl» 
tnaihtian  of  Notden'i  Ttatvl*.  Vol.  i.  p.    lin.  1 1. 
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t^K^  tgnitrw  hr'  cvctp'rw.  "  Ten  poniihwt  Eathytnadiiu  «kh 
death,  becaoM  he  prottUoted  a  youn^  girl  of  OlyDthas  in  a  public 
place.'  'Tovrow  ('Defnp&'TD»«s'(fc|»FrMr  Affoifffun-)  rwr  aroXw- 
«rf«Twr  ficoTu  ftif  ai  oiai,  ftevrn  ii  ra  olr^/mra.  '  The  Streets  and  the 
placet  of  prottitatxm  abonod  with  remedies  for  the  pleasarei  of  lore.' 
CfaarpeDtier  has  ernmeoiuly  tiansUted, '  les  maisoiu.' 

"£»-  fii^Y  rip  TptAir  iamKwuw]  Tke  fyrMmid  ca  tie  middle  of  the 
tkree.  Dr.  Shaw  says,'  that  the  second  pyramid  "  was  raised,  as 
Herodotas  acqaaiots  as,  from  the  money  whidi  the  daaghter  of 
Cheap*  procared  at  the  expense  of  her  chastity."  Bat  he  is  mis- 
taken. According  to  our  histoiian,  the  first  pyramid  is  that  (^Cheops, 
Ibe  second  of  Cbephreo.  and  the  third  of  Mycerinos.  That  of  the 
danghter  of  Cheops  was  amongst  these  three  pyramids,  and  before 
the  first 

CXXVII.  Tor  dieXfeoy  atmn  Xcfpfva]  Bia  brother  Oufkrtn. 
Diodoros  Sicalus  remarks,'  that  there  are  some  author*  who  affirm, 
that  it  was  not  his  brother  who  succeeded  him,  but  his  son  Chabryio, 
or  Cbabryeo,  according  to  another  reading.  Chephren  or  Chabryen 
seem  to  me  the  same  word,  a  little  differently  mitten,  according  to  a 
diversity  of  prooonciation.  The  Mss.  of  Sancroft  and  of  Vienna 
vrite  this  word  Chebrein,  which  brings  it  very  near  to  the  Chabryin 
of  Diodorus  Siculus. 

Otc^/tara  vro  yny\  Smiterranean  apartwieuts.  This  is  another 
proof  that  what  Norden  and  Pococke  call  the  first  pyramid,  is  that 
which  Herodotas  terms  the  second.  See  above,  note  and  remark  on  % 
cxxiv,  p.  450.  aad  note  on  %  cxxv.  p.  454. 

KeiaOai  Xiowa]  The  tomb  of  CHeopt,  Herodotus  does  not  take 
npon  himself  to  say  that  the  body  of  Cheops  was  in  this  pyramid. 
We  read  in  Diodorns  Siculus, '  speaking  of  the  first  and  of  the  se- 
cond pyramids,  '*  that  although  the  kings  had  intended  them  for  their 
lepolchres,  it  so  happened  that  neither  of  them  were  buried  in  them. 
The  people,  indignant  at  the  toil  to  which  they  had  been  subjected, 
and  the  violence  and  cruelty  with  which  they  had  been  treated  on 
account  of  these  buildings,  threatened  to  force  their  bodies  from  their 
tombs,  and  tear  them  to  pieces ;  for  which  reason  these  two  kings  de- 
sired their  relations  to  bury  them  secretly  in  some  unknown  place." 
Tifc  h-iprir  ....  tarn  t^ffof]  Whereat  the  other  ....  it  situated 
9uaniMland.  Herodotus,  by  'the  other,*  means  the  first  pyramid. 
Dr.  Pococke  *  is  mistaken  in  this  particular.     He  makes  our  histo^ 

.  •  Xmoph.  SociUu  Memombil.  lib.  ii.  *  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  i.  i  Uv.  Vol.  i,  p, 

top.It.^iV.p.  Bi.  71, 

»  Shaw'B  TnTeU,  Vol.  ij.  p.  14B.;  ud  ^  H.  ibid.  pp.  7»,  M. 

of  Id  Edit.  4to.  p.  MW.  <  Pococke*!  DsKiitttioa,  Vol.  i.  p.  41. 
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nan  to  say,  ibat  the  second  had  not  subterranean  apartmenu  like 
the  first,  not  a  canal  to  conduct  the  waturs  of  the  Nile  to  it,  but  thai 
it  had  l>e«n  made  an  island,  by  means  of  an  aqueduct.  He  did  not 
perceive  that  the  text  is  corrupt.    See  the  following  note. 

'Earn  tr^'ro*'  rtptp^ti]  IVMeh  fiov)  thither.  I  read  with  Wesaelinp, 
piopaa  ii  iiiKoha/AiifiiM>v  atXtHfoi  laia  vfjaor  wtfMfi^tS.  Indeed  it  is  cleax 
that  this  refers  to  the  canal  which  carried  the  waters  of  the  Nile  to 
the  grand  pyniniid,  where  it  was  said  that  Cheops  was  buried.  TIiis 
it  coufinned  by  the  M&.  B.  in  the  Royal  Library.  There  is  no  point 
after  filofaa,  and  there  is  a  soft  breathing  on  lioiMiofitjftifov,  which 
pf oves  that  the  copyist  has  oaly  omitted  the  apostrophe. 

A/Oov  AlO%owuQi  iroiKiXoi*]  Of  Ethiopian  itmu  of  various  tolourt. 
Herodotus  ftays  no  more.  I  imagine  it  to  be  the  stone  which  Pliny 
calls  Pyropwcylos,  and  which  I  uke  to  be  granite.  "  Circa  •  Syeuen 
TeWt  Thcbaidii  Syenites  qucm  anl&  Pyropcecilon  voc&bant." 

No  other  writer,  ancient  or  modem,  has  remarked  this  peculiarity. 
I  conjecture  that  it  most  have  been  the  first  tier,  which  served  as  a 
Irasc;  the  term  vrohKtfitu  seems  to  establish  this. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  notion,  that  Herodotus  assertjng  that 
this  stone  was  Ethiopian,  it  coold  not  come  from  Syene.  a  town  of 
the  Thcbain.  On  this  I  may  observe  :  1.  That  it  was  almost  impossi- 
bla  to  bring  froui  Eihiopiat  properly  so  called,  masses  of  biodc  of  so 
rast  a  balk;  neither  could  th«y  be  transported  by  water,  on  account 
uf  the  cataract.  2.  Syene  being  on  the  froaticrs  of  Ethiopia,  as  wo 
learn  from  Strabo,*  might,  in  a  language  which  is  not  very  accurate, 
pau  for  a  part  of  Ethiopia. 

'Xito(^  T^  iripifi  rinrri  ftiyaBoi]  I^ta  than  the  grand  pyramid. 
The  text  has  been  altered.  I  follow  Wcsscliag,  who  reads,  r6  ftiya- 
Om, instead  o(rwitofttYaOot,aiad  vlxiMfitin,  instead  of  oJcodo^iii.  'Twth 
l3at  must  not  be  understood  of  the  foundations;  Herodotus  had  just 
said  that  this  pyramid  did  not  approach  in  point  of  aixo  to  that  of 
ClMopt.     'Trof3aiV«  signifies,  'inferior  sum.' 

M.  Borhcck,  who  in  1781  printed,  at  Lemgow,  a  Greek  edition  of* 
Herodotus,  has  admitted  into  Ibe  text  a  pari  of  the  conjecture  of  that 
learned  man,  uwoitiitat  H  ror  npmroy  boftov  \ido¥  AIOtoTirffv  wwa/Aov 
Tt9vtpnKtrrra  wiJiai,  wre/Joai*-  r^t  irfpift  niivru  /ityoAii,  i\Ofiiv^v  rv» 
pry6Xi|r«I«>J<)/iif0t<  '  He  had  the  first  layer  of  this  pyramid  made 
■10  foet  high,  and  of  an  EtUiupiau  slouo  of  divan  colours.  The 
base  WAS  of  the  same  size  as  that  of  the  other,  and  wu  cootiguous  to 
the  grand  pyramid.* 
,^  A  i>arl  of  this  conjcclur«  belongs,  as  fkr  as  [  e&n  trace,  exclu* 

*  rtin.  ilwl.  Nuai.lib.xuri.csti.  *iii.        *  Soab.  GeofnpJi.  Ub.  sni.  p,  |in. 
Vol.  H.  p-TW.  D- 

Her.  No.  Vol.  I.  3  M 
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uvdy  to  M.  Borfaaek.  Ha  ^d  ais  the  bonovr  to  wad  ok  bti  doin 
«■  HerodoLof,  u  bx  u  |  xciv.  of  Book  ii.,  and  1  bare  trailed 
wrftelf  of  tbem.  Bal  I  do  noc  liaow  if  be  bu  ever  printed  ibe  te- 
qu«l ;  uid  I  therefore  lutpeod  my  jud^eot  uatU  I  iball  be  acqnaiaC^ 
rd  with  hit  motiveB  for  admitting  this  conjeetare.  In  ihe  meaatime, 
1  feel  bound  U  give  the  ptHcrenoe  to  tbal  of  M.  Weaseliag.  In  ibe 
•otaa  of  tbat  geotleona  may  be  leco  the  coDJecture  of  M.  De  Pasv, 
ai^  tk«  mMOf  by  wbicb  il  ii  supported. 

'Ktari^  w6iat  Hn\^]  Which  it  abcmt  m  kmudnd Jtet  high.  "Iliis 
ptain,"  tays  Norden,'  may  hare  aboat  KO  feet  of  perfictidiciilsr  ete- 
TaiioQ,  above  the  horizon  of  the  gronrtd  that  n  covered  by  the  vatcn 
oTibaNne." 

Thn   100  feet  of  Herodotus  amount  to  94  feet  6  tncbes  4  Un«s 
French;  and  NoiiIcq'b  SO  feet,  to  63  feet  4  iocbes.   This  difereooaia 
kby  DO  meant  surpritia^,  as  Nordcn  seems  merely  to  bare  judged  of 
[the  height  of  thii  hill  by  gnets. 

CXXVUI.  Oi  dAovffi  oiopl&u']  That  tkry  vill  ■«!  ewn  lumv 
[ihem.  This  accouols  for  the  dMagreement  amongst  bistoriaaa  ai  to 
the  names  of  tb«  princes  who  consliucted  these  pynmida.  "  Qui  de 
its  *  scripserint,  sunt  llerodolut,  Euhemerat,  Duns  Samius,  Arista- 
goras,  Dionyttus,  Artcmidorus,  Alexander  Poljbiitor,  Buiond«s, 
Antisthenes,  Demethus,  Demotelcs,  Apion.  Inter  coa  otnnet  oon 
^«ot»tat  i  quibas  bclse  uot,  jostissimo  casu  obliteratis  untte  vani- 
tatis  auctoribui." 

The  first,  according  to  Maoetbo,  was  erected  by  Sophts,  ■  accord- 
bg  to  others  by  Annait. '  I'bit  Armais  was  the  brother  of  Sesofltris. 
■asU  was,  according  to  some  hiatorians,  *  the  founder  of  the  aecood, 
id  Maro  of  the  third. 
Uotfiivoi  ^^iri^troi]  Tke  tAcplierd  Pbtlitit.  "  HerodotttB  ac- 
quainis  us,"  says  Dr.  •Shaw,  "  that  the  second  was  raised  from  the 
money  wbicb  the  daughter  ofChoops  procured  at  the  expense  of  ber 
chastity ;  and  again,  that  the  two  greater  were  the  work  of  the  shep- 
erd  Pbilition ;  and  the  least  had  (he  harlot  Rhodope  for  lU  fuand- 
nai."  '11  faut  avouer  cependant/  continues  the  French  translation,/ 
*qu*H^dote,  qui  nous  a  transmis  tons  cea  beaux  conies,  ne  merito 
[itts  trop  d'fiue  cru  i  cet  egard.'  It  must  b«  admitted,  bowerer,  that 
Herodotus,  who  has  banded  down  lo  us  these  fables,  does  nor  deaerre 
much  credit  in  Iheso  respects. 

But  baring,  since  ray  6rit  edition,  procured  the  English  text  of 


■  M.  Notikn  htn  wuh«»  ni  ta  under- 
•t«»d  tbu  hiir  whwt  wmmii  b  intk  Tn- 
•»lt  in  Egjw,  tte.  Vol.  i.  p.  Tt. 

*  PUa.  Rue  N.t.  lit..  )xni 
Vol.  k  p.  718. 


'  ixxvi  («p.  lii. 


*  SyDCBll.  Chrmogranti,  n.  ft6. 

<  l>i<»lof.S«e.lib.i.iljii,.  Vol.  1.  ■,T«. 

•  U.  Ibid.  '^ 

f  Vojr^tci  ds  8baw,  torn.  Ii.  p.  lAll. 
nblotiB. 
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Shftw,  I  6ncl,  p.  417.  (2d  edit.  p.  369.)  these  word*,  "  Herodotiit,  in- 
deed, who  halh  preserved  these  reports^  doth  not  give  much  er»dtl 
to  tbcm;"  which  the  French  trauglalor  sboutd  have  rendered,  'II 
est  vrai  qo'Herodote,  qui  a  coDienr^  ces  bruits  publics,  n'y  ajoute 
pas  beaucoup  de  foi/ 

Dr.  Shaw  is  therefore  partly  acquitted  of  casting  thti  impulfilion 
oa  our  historian.  But  notwithstanding  this,  he  adopts  a  singular 
incoQsisiency.  The  two  great  pyramids  were  ihc  tirst  :tnd  the  second ; 
if  thf  Bvcond  wascrecti;'!  >iy  the  daughter  of  Cheops,  how  can  itbeaaid 
that  the  two  largest  arc  the  work  of  the  shepherd  Pbilitton  T  I  have 
shown  above,  ^cxxii.note2,  ihatastothe  pyramidof  thcdaughterof 
Cheops,  Shaw  was  mistaken.  Tticn  as  to  what  he  makes  our  historian 
say.  viz.  that  the  two  greatestare  the  work  of  the  shepherd  Phitition,  I 
<^erre.  I.  That  he  should  write  Pbitilis  :•  but  that  is  a  trifle:  3.  That 
Herodotuf  was  too  intelligent  to  advance  such  an  absurdity.  W« 
read  in  his  history,  that  the  first  is  the  work  of  Cheops,  attd  the  se- 
cond of  Chephren;  but  that  the  Egyptians,  from  the  hostile  feeJioK 
tliey  entertained  towards  the  tnemury  of  those  two  princes^  who  had 
treated  ihem  with  extreme  harshness,  called  them  the  pyramids 
of  Phtlitis,  u  shepherd  who  at  that  lime  fed  his  Hocks  in  the  neieh- 
bourfaood  of  tlicnt. 

Shaw  adds,  that  Herodotus  represents  the  harlot  Rhodope  at  th« 
foundress  of  the  smaller  one.  Now  the  direct  contrary  is  the  fact.  We 
find  in  this  historian,  S  cjtxxiv.  that  certain  Greeks  pretended  that 
this  pyramid  was  founded  by  the  harlot  Hbodope:  but  be  expressly 
says,  that  they  were  mistaken,  for  ihut  Mycerinui  was  its  founder; 
and  in  ^  cxxxi-,  be  proves  (hat  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
thnt  courtezan  to  have  accomplished  such  a  work.  But  in  justice  to 
Dr.  Shuw,  It  may  be  remarked,  that  he  read  Herodotus  perhaps  some- 
thing too  cursorily,  or  perhaps  quoted  only  from  memory ;  nutwilfa- 
Btaudiug  triHing  inaccuracies  of  this  sort,  his  travels  are  highly  lu- 
tereatiDg  and  exceedingly  instructive. 

CXXIX.  ^Kvt  i*  9i>iiuatt>rAratKpimti]  He  tUttrmitud  the  dispute* 
0J  his  tvhjecti,  tifc.  It  appears  from  this  passage,  and  from  the 
remainder  of  the  paragraph,  that  the  kings  often  administered  jus- 
tice to  their  subjecu  in  person.  Sec  also  the  commencement  of 
S  DLxsiti.  Aad  yet  M.  De  Pauw  asserts,  for  what  reason  none  but 
himself  caa  conjecture,  that  the  kings  of  Egypt*  never  had  the  right 
of  proDOoncing  judgment  in  a  civil  cause.  See  also  ^  ctxxitt. 
where  Anasis  administers  justice  to  his  subjects. 


•  A  Ms.  of  Um  Royd  Ubr»7  at  Pa- 
lis, ui<l  Uh!  •didnn  of  Aldiu,  lw»  *,JU- 
r[«Mt ;  (hu« '  Pbiliiloa,'  »)iMfcti>g  ilriclljr. 


U  no  MTOr. 

*  K*che(i.-fiM   FliiloMpbjqaM    Mr  Urn 
Emitirat,  Ace.  Kct.  it.  tMii.ii.pk  £01. 


NOTES  ON  HERODOTUS, 

Tf  hnfttft^/iiff  he  riji  idtut]  Complained  of  the  jud^^ment,  "  He 
[lentinacb  money  in  admiaistering  jusLicc;*  for  he  made  prcienta 
worthy  people,  and  such  w  appeared  lo  have  been  injured  by  hi* 
LjDdgmcnU."  'Ex  r^t  ifnjt  tignifiei,  on  acconnl  or  in  consequence  of 
■  hilt  judgment, 

CXXX.  'Ev  £ai']  Saa.    Didynms,  on  the  anthority  of  Hcsychtus,* 
tcalls  ibis  city  Myccrine;  for  Herodotus,  adds  he,  saya  ihiit  Myceri- 
ItDtis  teigDcd  Uierc.     But  it  \6  to  Memphis  that  Hcsycbius  gives  this 
Imnie,  which  he  elsewhere  calls  Mucerinas. 

CXXXIt.  Ov-i:  oyoftaS»}froy  Bror]    And  iamrnf  Jor  n  tfrttrilt  ^tfd. 
tThis  g;od,  it  should  Bccm,  wos  Osiris.    At  least  this  ccrL-niony  greatly 
resembles  that  which  was  performed  in  honour  of  thai  god.  "They  ex- 
pose to  view,  *  for  four  Bucccssive  days,  a  golden  ox  covered  with  a 
housing  of  tine   bluck   liuen,  becAuse  of  the  grief  of  lite   goddess" 

Ti^  floifv  lo^vft  it  ro  fia\  This  hrifer  lo  the  light.  Mr.  Bry- 
,aDt,'aIways  full  of  his  own  system,  founded  upon  some  vague  and 
fttnciful  elyniolugies,  asserts  tliat  Herodotus,  uod  more  especially  M. 
'Wesseling,  arc  mistaken.  It  is  rery  probable  that  (he  figure  which 
this  latter  writer  has  introduced  into  his  edition,  refers  to  the  atory 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  It  is  not  a  bull,  however,  oii  Mr.  Bryant 
cuys,  but  a  cow,  and  consequently  cannot  be  ao  emblem  of  Apis. 
The  inscription  proves,  according  to  this  same  Mr.  Bryant,  that  ibis 
*bull*  refers  to  a  festival,  and  not  to  a  funeral  ceremony.  The  account 
of  Herodotus  shows  that  at  a  certain  festival  this  row  was  annually 
brought  out  of  the  hall,  where  at  all  other  times  it  remained.  Tlie 
iascripUoa  therefore  refers  to  this  festival.  But  the  one  circumstance 
does  not  militate  against  the  other,  for  this  festival  bore  lefcrvuco  to 
the  death  of  the  god.  Herodotus  learned  these  things  from  the 
priests  themselves,  and  therefore  may  be  supposed  to  know  quite  as 
much  about  tbcm  as  Mr.  Bryant. 

CXXXIII.  'V^  6tf  ivtibtvfia,  &vTtftt(i^ti^evov]  Sharply  to  reproach 
tMegoddest.  I  read  with  Vulckenaer,  vc^i^ai  tt  t6  liavr^'iav  rp  Ocy 
avciiivaffjt  fitti^ftevor.    See  his  note, 

'Efij^ijr^tol  And  all  the  moil  agrtrahh  places.  The  Greek  phrase 
tiDpliea  reircnla  appropriated  to  voluptuousness,  such  as  tlic  '  Actje* 
of  the  Sicilians,  and  the  *Hatumm'  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Sy- 
riaus.  Gregory,  archbishop  of  Corinth,  quotes  this  passage  in  his 
Treatise  de  Dialectis,  (p.  224).  There  is  a  alight  alteration  here, 
the  article  r^t  after  t\tat,  which  is  not  in  any  of  (be  editions  of  He- 


-  Diodoi.  Sk.  lib.  u  %  IxiT.  p.  74. 


<  I'liiUicik  dc  Luib  ct  Oiiiiap,  p.H6. 
"  ANrv  Sjilmn,  or  KQ  Aiulyniuf  Ad- 
cicat  Mytl)9lu«3r,  y.  803. 
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rodotas,  and  indeed  has  no  meaning,  Valckcnaei  changes  it  to  yjt, 
wliicli  1  do  not  doubt  U  the  tnie  reading. 

Ai  fvcrct  ji/iifttu  Tiouifitfat]  Btf  convfrting  thf  mghti  into  days, 
Tlie  ^od  Mycerinus,  no  doubt,  tliought  that  if  tlie  night  were  mndc 
aa  li^ht  as  day,  that  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  lo  make  a  day 
of  il,  and  thus  he  flattered  biniBolf  hu  could  give  the  lie  tu  th«  oracle. 
That  be  passed  the  whole  time  in  «ating,  drinking',  and  other  divet- 
aion»,  without  inlerruplion,  as  Herodotus  says,  must  not  be  onder- 
stood  literally.  Herodotus  was  not  so  foolish  as  to  iota^ae  that  this 
princ«  could  live  entirely  without  rest,  ns  M.  De  Pauw  advances, 
(Rocherches  Philosophiquei,  sect.  viii.  p,  257.) 

CXXXIV.  AiOov  AKkoxuoi,]  Of  atent  of  Ethiopia.  If  Flerodotua 
had  here  meant  the  same  kind  of  atone  as  he  had  mentioned  before,  {% 
cxxvii.)  he  would  hare  expressed  himself  in  the  same  terms.  Pliny, 
content  to  copy  him,  saysi  "Tertia  minor*  prmdiciia,  sed  multo  spec- 
tatior,  Jiltiiiopicis  lapidibus  assurgit."  Diodonis  Siculus  is  rather 
more  precise.  He  tells  us' that  this  pyramid  was  of  black  stone, 
resembling  the  stone  of  Tbebea;  and  Strabo,*  that  it  was  of  a  bard 
black  stone,  very  difficult  to  work.  This  in  all  probability  is  the 
same  stone  that  is  called  Basalt,  which  was  found  in  a  mountain  of 
Arabia,  near  Ethiopia,  '  and  according  to  PUny,  in  Ethiopia.  "  In- 
vttiiit'  eadem  £gyplui  in  ^tltiopiu  quern  voctmt  Basalien.  fenei 
coloiis  atque  duritite."  Its  colour,  and  llie  great  tjuantily  of  il  found 
in  Ethiopia,  perhaps  obtained  for  it,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the 
name  of  Ethiopian  slone. 

The  word  Basalt  is  foreign  to  the  Greek,  language.  That  of  Ba- 
sanituni,  which  wu  6nd  in  Ptolemy,  is  probably  a  corruption;  per- 
haps, too,  the  Dasalt  might  be  confounded  with  touch-stone.  Pliny 
reckons  this  scone  amongst  the  marbles.  He  is  mistaken,  as  well  at 
many  other  ancient  natoralists  who  coincide  with  him ;  for  it  docs 
not  efTerresce  on  being  exposed  to  an  add.  The  modem  nnturaliats, 
much  more  accurate  than  those  of  antiquity,  hare  ascertained  this 
point. 

The  famous  statue  of  the  Nile,  with  sixteen  children  playing  around 
it,  the  emblem  of  the  increase  of  that  river,  was  of  basalt,  that  is  to 
say  of  the  species  of  lava  before  spoken  of.  The  Emperor  Vespuian 
placed  it  iu  the  Temple  of  Peace  at  Romef    "  Nuoquam-''  bic  B^jor 


■  Ptia.  Hist  Nab  lib.  uxti  csp.  sB. 
XtX.  u.  p.  Tsa. 

*  DioA.  8m.  lib.  1.  S  III..  Vol.  I  p.  T-l. 

f  StnOi.  lib.  sTii.  p.  1101.  D. 

'  Tbaugb  iiii%  tmy  »  bet  l}«  ihs 
mm*  nonnia,  Piolcmj  diuiBguhbc*  It 
bj  dUhnat  aaoief,  \bt  nowiUln  of  'I'foj, 


that  of  AUbHlv,  ihstofPomliyiy.lltal 
«r  UI*ck-«ia4ie,  SMl  thai  at  ItMitutBn. 
TbU  UM  bodfetcd  uB  Btlw»|Ni.  PhdMi. 
0«a«.  lib.  ir.  p.  IIT. 

•  PliB.  EUm.  Nu.  lib.  uxtt.  esp.  vfi. 
VoL  IL  p.  TH. 

/  Id.  iiid. 
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nperltit  eat  quam  in  lem|iki  Pncis  ab  Impenttore  Vespasiano  An^tto 
dicatus :  arguniento  Nili  16  Ubcris  rircs  luiivntJbuB,  per  quoa  toli- 
itm  cubiti  sumini  incrvmenli  augentis  ne  amDtft  inlflliguntur."  This 
■Utue  no  loiiger  esisU.  That  which  is  siill  teen  in  the  partlcna  of  tlie 
Valican,  it  perhaps  a  ropy  from  it.  It  is  of  shiic  marble,  like  that 
.of  the  grand  baain  at  the  Tuileries. 

'Es  TO  lifiiay)  Halfway  up.  "  Each  eiiiu  of  tlia  base'  «as  thrae 
pletbra  wide.  At  to  Uie  height,  as  f&r  a&  the  tiftecnth  layer,  it  wa«  ' 
bttUt  of  a  black  slone  resembling  ihat  ofTbebei,  and  was  linisbtd 
with  stone  likr  that  of  the  other  pyramids.  If  it  is  inferior  in  point  of 
sii«  to  those  before  mentioned,  it  ia^nitely  excels  ibem  in  tho  coslli- 
■1MB  of  its  inaterials  and  eiactneiie  uf  wurkmanship.  On  the  aide  to- 
Wftrdt  the  north  is  engraved  the  name  of  Mycerions,*  the  foundvr  of 
it.  Further  on,'  upon  the  summit  of  the  hill,  is  seen  the  third  pyra- 
mid :  it  is  smaller  Uian  the  two  others,  but  it  cost  iKc  moat.  From 
ibe  base  to  about  half  its  hi^ighl  it  is  of  a  black  stone,  farooght  fnun 
tlie  dislani  mountains  of  Ethiopia,  the  same  of  vbich  morun  u« 
Made.  This  stooe  being  hard  and  difficult  to  work,  every  thing  which 
it  fomcd  of  it  becoMCS  exceedingly  expensive. 

*■  The  way  towards  the  south '  is  a  causeway,  made  of  greet  stoooi 
dcren  paces  wide,  and  leading  up  to  a  temple  which  is  before  the 
Uurd  pyramid.  The  stones  employed  in  building  the  tempUf  are  6 
feet  broad  and  deep,  which  is  the  thickness  of  the  wbUs  ;  and  most 
cf  tbera  are  16  or  1 7  feet  long,  and  some  22  feet :  the  whole  build- 
ing  being  160  feet  deep,  and  ISO  in  fioul.  To  the  eut  of  it  is  the 
tiiird  pyramid,  satd  to  be  built  by  Mycerinus.  Herodotus  speaks  of 
it  as  3O0  feet  square  :  1  measured  it  at  the  top,  14  feet  on  Uio  north 
tide,  and  12  feet  on  the  east;  and,  counting  78  step*,  at  one  foot 
Moa  ioabes  broad,  it  amounts  to  about  this  number  of  feet.  Our 
Hitfaar  Bffirms  that  it  was  built  half  way  up  with  Ethiopian  marble, 
that  ts»  cased  with  it.  Diodoras  mentions  \&  tiart;  so  that  coot- 
pnting  each  tier  on  the  outside  to  be  £  fe«t  deep,  as  1  found  ihera, 
that  will  amount  to  75  feet,  which  answers  within  6  feet  of  the 
hei^t  computed  at  156  fcet,  aupposJng  the  itops  to  be  2  feet 
high." 

'Ceuem  rDte^]  Being 'iO  fori  Ua.  This  should  be  unditrstood, 
I  tfaink.  of  the  height  of  the  pyramid,  as  he  immediately  afterwards 


M. 


Diodor.  Sic  lib.  L  ^  Im.  Vol.  L  p. 


'  Haedotas  mm,  kalf  way  np.  it  ihere- 

Isw  eawyriMj  10  Uyew  of  ■ton*.  ThcM 

Jijm  w*m  of  s  EftgiUi  iMt  ucfc.M  Dr. 

IXlKaBka  AmmL    llugiraiCwihshnctit 

ttasi.  French. 


■  llki]  tmj  lii#roplrplik>l>cenrngn*rd 
<m  itilifynMiL  INoJoiiM  aould  no  dusbt 
bsv«  wua/iaaeA  Unem  likf«u«.  Thii  U 
•nulhBr  pnof  tfast  Uie  pytamidt  wrrv  not 
intw>d*4  lA  tnuMniit  tli«  hUtmjr  mkI  ktI- 
■K««  of  ttw  ntficv. 

'  Stiab.  lib.  (vil.  p.  1161.  C,  D. 

*  PuracAt's  DeMriptiun,  Vol.  t,  p.  4T. 
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apeaks  of  its  width.  But  tKere  appenn  no  proportJon  belween  the 
height  and  the  width  of  tlic  Nitc.  I  am  therefore  induced  to  Ihiak  Lhc 
lexi  vicious ;  and  Ibis  is  the  more  probable,  as,  if  ihis  pyramid  had 
been  only  ?0  fe«t  lest  than  that  of  Cheops,  Herodotus  would  not 
have  Mtd  lht|l  it  was  much  less.  Norden  *  found  that  it  was  100 
feel  less  ihan  cither  of  the  two  others.  Pliny  makes  it  lar^r  than 
Herodotua  by  62  feet.  "Tertia*  minor  priedictis,  aed  multo  specta- 
tior,  .il-^thiopicis  lapidibus  assurgit  3£>2  pcdibus  ioler  an^los." 

'PoUtnor  iralptit  ywraiKOf  j  Of  the  courtetan  lihodoft,  "  Some 
attribute  this*  pyramid  to  laoron  ;'  others  say  tbat  it  is  the  tomb  of 
lhc  courtezan  Rhodopc:  the  governors  of  some  of  the  Nomi  hurtng 
TalUn  in  love  with  ber,  erected  this  pyramid  at  ibeir  common  cipenst^, 
in  the  hope  of  thereby  winning  bur  favuur." 

"  It  is  said  '  that  this  pyramid  was  built  by  the  lovers  of  the  cour- 
leiao  whom  Sappho  calls  Dorica ;  she  was  the  mistress  of  ber 
(Sappho'8)  brother  Charaxes,  who  carried  to  Naucratis  the  wine  of 
Le»bos  and  made  a  traffic  of  it;  others  call  Itcr  Rbodope.  It  ii 
•aid,  that  one  day,  whilst  she  was  baLliing,  an  eagle  snatched  oaa  «f 
her  slippers  from  the  bands  of  the  atteuddnt  wbo  licld  it,  und  car- 
ried it  to  Memphis.  IW  king  was  t.<ngag«d  iu  administering  justice ; 
the  eagle,  soaring  above  his  head,  dropped  the  slipper  into  his 
boaom.  Tlie  prince,  surprised  at  an  event  bo  singular,  and  at  the 
smallness  of  the  shoe,  had  all  the  country  searched  for  the  woman  to 
whom  it  belonged.  Being  found  at  Naucratis,  she  was  presented 
to  the  king,  who  made  her  bis  wife.  When  she  died,  ih<3  was  placed 
in  the  icpulcbrc  1  have  mentioued." 

Achilles  Tatius,/  in  his  romance  of  Culopbon  and  I.euci[ipv,  sayg, 
tbat  near  Tyre  tbere  was  a  small  island,  called  by  the  Tyriaos  the 
lomb  of  Rhodope. 

Kwa*A;ia<rtr  ^aviXevvrra]  IMtlrr  Amgris.  iCIian  supposes*  that 
Rbodope  was  the  wife  of  Psammcticbus  ;  but  as  there  is  an  interval 
of  forty-seven  years  between  the  death  of  tbat  prince  and  the  acces- 
siou  of  Amasis,  we  cannot  say  that  that  courtezan  flourished  andcr 
the  first  of  these  kings.  Perixanius,  in  his  notes  on  this  passage  of 
jBlian,  suggests  that  there  might  be  two  women  of  this  name; 
OBO  who,  from  a  courtezan,  became  Uie  wife  of  Psammetichus ;  the 
other,  who  was  a  slave  with  i£sop.  and  floociahed  undvr  Amasis. 


•  NwHrn'*  TriTct*.  Vol.  i.  p.  7S. 

*  I'ba.  lliat.  NftU  lUx.  csi«i.cap.uL 
Vol.  i.  p.  TM. 

■  HicxL  Sie.  Ufc.  i.  ^  luv,  V«l.  i.  f.  76. 

^  In  crtfcei  tenuMs  of  Ukakmu.  ««  fad 

lbs   SUM  of  Das  king  vaimsly  wtiucs. 


lasTiM.  Indrofi,  Msroa. 

•  »mli.  lib.  >*u.]>.ll«1.0^  liaf.A. 

/  AiiM.  Tat.  4*  CUbiplianai  p(  Vn- 
cipl>«i  A(i>ohlm^Jft,il.esp.snL  ]>.  Ifrff. 

<  .iJka.MiaLVaf.llfr.  iM.mbiuin. 
Vol.  i).p.BOI,&«. 
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£lian  hai  no  doubt  bonowed  this  fable  from  Sirabo,"  but  neithpr  of 
ihose  iiHiliors  mciiiion  two  Rliodopcs.  'Vhal  oUier  auihoHly  Peri- 
xonius  might  have  for  this  conjecture,  does  not  appear. 

Tow  'HfatarwroXun]  Son  of  Htphtrslopolit.  Or,  according^  to  the 
version  of  Valla,  of  the  city  of  '  Hepbwstopolis,'  or  tlic  'cily  of  Vul- 
can.' But  is  it  usual  to  say  in  Greek,  'lAifioyot  roC  'U^tm-owiiXtatt 
Shoold  it  not  be  rov  'UfataTomkirou,  or  'H^iffrovoXirew?  Bel- 
XAKQEft. 

Wcwelin^,  in  hit  note,  cites  names  qtiite  as  remarkable;  tuch  as 
A^sipolis,  Cralestpotis,  &c.  We  have  some  of  them  in  oor  laii- 
gnnge. 

Aloinov  rdv  \oyointm]    ^Of   tht  fabulist.     ADyoroiji  signifies 

both  an  Uisloriau  and  a  fubulist.     It  is  lakcu  iu  the  foimer  teuse  in 

4  cxLtti.  where  our  author  speaks  of  the  histoiiaa  HecatBeus,  and  id 

Lucian.  *  Here  it  siguifies  fabuUtt.     The  reader  may  consult  Suidas, 

vnder  the  words  Xoyofroios  &T\d  Xoyovotmy.    Aristophanes*  calls  the 

iablea  of  ^(vsop  Xuyoi.     'iti  iy  Aiainrou  XAyus  Itrrtv  Xtyifitvoy  i^  n. 

I'  For  it  is  said  in  the  Tables  of  ^op.'     See  also  the  same  poet,  in 

'bis  comedy  entitled  Peace,  verse  Vi9.      It  appears  to  me  that  this 

was  the  peculiar  and  spftropriate  term.     Seneca  makes  use  of  it,  al- 

Ithougb  he  wrote  in  T.atin.     "  Non  '  audco  te  usque  co  producere,  ut 

[,Jhbellas  quoque  et  i^Jsopcos  logos.  ...  .  solild  libi  vcDUState  con- 

eotu.**    Xenophoii '  uses  ibis  word  in  the  same  sense ;  cTra  o(  X^- 

yttr  nvrois  rvv  rov  Kwit  Xiror;    '  Why  do  you  uot  relate  to  lUera  the 

feibl«  of  the  dog?'     Aniiphnnes,  a  comic  poet,  in  the  piece  entitled 

titaflacoi,  uses  the  word/  Xoyovo/ir/jn,  to  tig^nify  a  fable  or  Gctioo. 

'EfM  rewf  fitf  yiftf^  fat  TopYvrat  ifnti  n  XorarMijfta.      *  Up  tO  this 

lime,  I  had  considered  the  Gorgons  but  as  u  mere  fable.' 

Demetrius  Phalereui '  had  made  a  collvcliou  of  the  fables  of  JEsop* 
'AXXfi  fii^¥  cat  X(iya#»-  Alamwtlity  avfuywyai.  For  so  we  mutt  trans* 
late,  and  not  with  Mcibomius,  *  sed  et  oralionuni  /l^sopiarum  collec- 
tiones.'     Menage  has  omitted  to  correct  this  error  in  his  notes. 

Tet  Xiyot,  opposed  to  fii6et,  means  the  truth,  or  rather  the  bidden 
meaning  conveyed  under  tlie  cloak,  of  a  fable.  'litM^4  /itiOotrt  &ko!i- 
«a*TCi|  Jr  ro^i  X^yovr  omc  Mvrayrat,  fiiya  rr'  avroii  fpttfoim,^  '  Ig- 
norant p«rsoaft  hearing  fables,  the  meaaing  of  which  (bey  cannot  in- 
terpret, puff  themselves  up.' 


'  See  iIh)  •Fcaad  qnctKtUiB  in  the  pre-  ■  Xaaatib.  UcsMnbil.  lib.  iL  cap.  tiL 

ceding  scU,  ^  cUi.  p.  ist. 

*  Lucian.  t}«  Mactub.  S  s.  Vol.  iS.  p.  ^  Atbco.  Oii|roow>idi.  lib.  *t.  oap.  i.  p. 
5H4-  331.  CD. 

<  Amiopli.  ta  Arihw,  \en.  Gt>t.  '  Dloftnt.  LacR.  lib.  v.  icgta.  BO.  p.j 

*  Scacn,  (^adaL  aj  Tuljluam,  ci|>,  SOU. 

ixTi).  p.  aiff.  *  UiiBancoBtnCvlwiQ,  bb.  i.  f.iVt.  P. 
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-  Tft  Atffwmv  ^tf\>((]  The  drath  of  Msop.  Plutarch  affirms*  ihat 
Cixs&us  seot  jHsop  to  tlip  court  of  Pcriander,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  nnd 
to  thti  Oracle  at  Delphi.  On  tbe  testimooy  of  lo  respectable  an 
attthor.  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  .^aop  lived  in  tlie  time  of  Gra- 
«us,  and  at  hU  court.  According  to  Suidiu,*  this  fabtiUitt  was  of 
Samos,  or  of  Sarriis ;  olhen  nay  that  he  was  of  Mcaembria,  or  of  Co- 
tysum  in  Phry^'a.  He  lived  at  the  court  of  Crossas,  and  ivas  mach 
esteemed  by  that  prince,  lie  perished  at  Delphi,  by  an  unjust  death, 
the  Dc^lpUians  having  precipitated  him  from  the  rock  HyampsB,*  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  4th  year  of  the  Mth  Olympiad.  Hence  the  pro- 
verbial expression  *  jEaop's  blood,"'  spoken  of  those  who  were  unjustly 
put  to  death,  and  alto  of  those  who  were  guilty  of  crimes  difficult  to 
expiate;  for  the  ^ods  were  much  irritated  a^tust  tbe  Delpbians,  foi 
having  unjustly  put  £sop  CD  death.  He  was  '  anterior  to  Pythagoras, 
for  he  lived  about  the  40th  Olympiftd.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
alave  of  Xanthiis  ihc  I.ydian,  or  of  a  certain  Saraian,  named  fadmon, 
to  whom  Rliodopc  of  Thrace  was  likewise  slave.  Rhodope  was  a  ce- 
lebrated courtezan,  whom  Charaxes.  brother  of  Sapp]io,  married,  and 
by  whom  he  had  children.  Plutarch  relates-^  that  "  CrcMus  sent£aop 
to  Delphi,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold,  for  the  parpoae  of 
offering  to  the  god  a  magnificent  sacrifice,  and  distributing  to  each 
citizen  of  the  i>lace  4n]tQ0e,  or  1.6/.  slerlinj*.  Having  had,  as  it  should 
seem,  some  diflTerence  with  the  Detphians,  he  made  the  sacrifice,  but 
sent  the  money  back  to  Sardis,  looking  on  the  inhabitants  of  Del- 
phi as  unworthy  of  tbe  boDDty  of  his  prince.  The  Delpbians,  irri- 
tated by  this  conduct,  with  one  accord  accused  him  of  sacrilege,  and 
put  him  to  death  by  precipitating  him  from  HyampeDa.  The  god  of 
Delphi,  incensed  at  this  action,  rendered  their  land  barren,  and  sent 
amongst  them  all  sorts  of  terrible  diseases.  To  obuin  a  rcmiHioa 
of  this  scout^,  they  proclaimed  at  the  grand  festivals  of  Greece, 
that  if  any  one  would  require  of  them  catitfaclion  for  the  death  of 
£sop,  they  would  make  it.  Three  generations  afterwards,  a  Samian, 
named  Idmon,  (the  same  Tadmon  mentioned  by  Herodotus,)  who  was 
no  relation  of  JEsop,  but  a  descendant  from  those  who  had  bought 
him  at  Samoc,  presented  himself.  The  Dclphiuns  having  given  him 
satisfaction,  were  delivered  from  tlic  evils  with  which  they  had  been 
aSicted."  The  Athenians  did  themselves  much  honor  by  erecting  a 
statue  to  £aop. 


■  F)<it«Rh.  ia  Convirio  wptf  m  Sa|>ie& 
limn,  p.  IM.  A. 

*  Suidu.  IOC.  Uimnt,  Vol.  L  p.  flaO. 
'  Sra  my  tst^j  on  Cteoodogy,  thap 

'  Sviiu,  viK.  AMaww  d«M. 

/Ar.  Ko.  Vol.  I. 


'  Suldu,  roc.  tJattai,  VoL  i.  p.  6H. 
ijM  klto  my  EiMj  on  Cbrottok^,  ctdijK 
«u-  mkI  hi. 

puni«Dtw,  p.  ftS4.  F 
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■  ^Mipo  iiigentem  itttuuii  pomere  Attki ; 
Swmioque  collocAnmt  Rtcmb  in  bui, 
Pu«re  hunorii  (cirent  nt  cimctu  Tiam, 
Nee  generi  tribui,  aed  viituii,  gloriaiii. 

This  statue  wu  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Lysippus ; '  it  was 
placed  opposite  to  those  of  the  seven  wise  men. 

Ptolemy,  bod  of  Hepbeestion,  relates  in  the  6th  Book  of  bis  re- 
markable Histories,  ''that  jGsop,*  baTiOf  been  killed  by  the  Del- 
pbiaos,  came  to  life  again,  and  fought  with  the  Greeks  at  tbe  battle 
of  Thermopylte." 

CXXXV.  Mirt>X«i-slov  Xapiimi]  CHanxet  of  Mitylau.  Sappho 
bad  two  other  brothers, '  Eurygius  and  Larychua,  or  rather  Larichus, 
as  it  is  written  by  Athennua ; '  the  Dorians  having  a  partiality  for 
names  terminating  in  '  ichos,'  as  Bosporichos. 

X^Ht^rHv  fttyAXmr]  A  ctnti^obie  turn.  W^e  6ad  in  Atheoeeus,-'^ 
that  the  courtesan  of  Naucratis,  who  was  beloved  by  Charazes,  and 
who  was  attacked  in  verse  by  Sappho,  was  named  Dorica.  He  adda 
that  Herodotus  calls  her  Rhodope,  because  be  wu  ignorant  that 
Rbod<^,  who  made  a  present  of  those  famous  spits  to  the  temple 
of  Delphi,  was  a  difierent  person  from  this  Dorica.  But  on  what 
authority  does  Athennus  advance  this  (act  ?  Strabo'  is  of  tbe  same 
opinion  as  our  author.  Posidippus,  in  his  £tbio[ua,  often  makes 
nention  of  Dorica.  The  same  writer  has  also  composed  an  epigram 
OB  this  Dorica.  which  Atheneeus  has  preserved,  but  which  is  found 
-nuch  more  correctly  in  that  valuable  collectioo^  Brunck's  Analecta, 
(Vol.  11.  p.  61.  No.  30.) 

H.  Lefebrre  Villebmne,  wislung  to  correct  this  epigram,  has  ren- 
dered it  more  faulty  than  it  was  before. '  He  calls  the  author  Pau- 
aidippus ;  does  he  not  know  that  this  word  is  the  same  as  Posi^p- 
posT 

Soidas'  says  that  Sappbo  likewise  calls  her  Dorica. 

Ik  tk»  iSfm  TeSMTU']  Fmr  «  ifMMB  of  Act  oomditiam.  Valckeoaer 
has  explained  this  passage  by  the  following  of  JElian,  (de  Naturfi. 
Animal,  iv.  54.)  nuia  ApalM',  ^  &i>  Jru  AiTtfvrwy. 'a  handsome 
child  for  an  Egyptian ;'  and  by  the  following  from  Cicero  and  from 
CoraoUw  Nepos:  "Hultsa  etiam,  ut  b  homine  Romano,  littene;** 
*  ha  was  very  learned  for  a  Roman/  (De  SenectateO  cap.  it.  "  Satis 

■  Ftear.F«b.lib.U.EpUaf.  p.4M.fi>.«h. 

•  AMlact.  *«<.  PgH.  OnK.  VoL  uL       /  U.  lib.  xiii.  ap.  «iL  p.  596.  B. 
^4S,  Nft.u.  r  Smfc^Kkz«fi.p.ltC2.A. 

•  pMlw.  |]«phMt.  HIM.  mk  Rtewta  '  Aiktw«tnulatodnttFk«Mk,Tol. 
rMtfcaK>i|Mn.Mtt9Mi,p.SU.  Iv.p.lir. 

•MdM,««r,l«r«4.  '"it  TrTirTitiiliilmi. 

•  AAm.  DnpMMpUM.  lib.  *.  np.  W, 
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txercitatQiD  io  dicendo,  ut  Thebanum  eciticfCst  least  Tor  a  The' 
ban.'  (Corn.  Nep.  in  Epamin.  xv,  cap.  v.  2.)  To  lliese  cx«tnplei  may 
be  joined  the  rollowjnfi;  from  .^lian,  ftutrxpr'  iXi^rrot  ipalav  um  Jcei- 
votp'Byonng  female  elephant,  as  handsome  as  clcphania  erec  ore, 
Imndflotno  for  an  elephant.' 

'Ariirtfiirt  it  A^ftrvt]  Sfie  tott  than  to  the  temple  of  Delphi. 
"  H«  *  who  conducted  ut'  having  shown  u«  the  spot  where  the  stettl 
spill  of  the  courtezan  Hhodope  had  been  placed,  was  it  not  consistent, 
said  Diogenianiitt  indignantly,  for  the  same  city  that  had  put  JEsop  to 
death,  to  assign  to  Khodopc  a  place  in  which  to  deposit  the  tithe  of 
the  price  of  her  prosUtuUon?" 

M.  Lefebvre  ViUebrune  he«  tranifonned  these  spits'  into  obelisks. 
He  adds  further,  that  Dorica  knew  how  to  squeeze  (soutirer)  out  of 
Chaiaxes  a  good  deal  of  money ;  and  in  ilie  following  page,  that 
Naaeratis  abounds  with  charming  'gay  wenches' (fillea  dejoic). 

Were  ever  such  expressions  as  tlieae  before  admitted  into  a  work 
prorcsEing  to  be  classical?  do  they  not  authorise  the  suspicion  that 
ihJs  M.  Lefebvre  has  associated  with  the  lowest  classes? 

Cfi  Kai  r^v  trt  «vvt-wviarai]  They  are  iliU Mem  pilfd.  Tbey  no  longer 
existed  in  the  lime  of  Plutarch,  The  '  Cicerone'  who  exhibited  the 
curioiuues  of  Delphi,  only  showed  him  tlie  place  where  they  had  bccD. 

'Apy^iliKii\  Archidict.  "A  young  man-''  was  in  love  with  .4rchi- 
dicc,  a  coutlczun  of  Naucratis.  She,  proud  ofber  charms,  and  diffi- 
cult  of  access,  sold  her  favours  dearly.  When  a  trilling  present  was 
made,  she  condescended  a  little,  but  very  soon  diiinissed  the  lover. 
Not  being  able  to  obtain  her  favours,  because  he  was  not  rich,  he  en* 
joyed  her  in  a  dream,  and  his  lore  ceaaed  immediately." 

Some  hare  coofonnded  Archidico  with  a  couttnan  named  Thonis, 
mentioned  by  Plutarch,  imagining  (hat  the  latter  was  her  Egyptian 
name,  because  Plutarch  relates  a  story  of  her  somewhat  similar  to 
the  above,'  But  Thonis  lived  under  Bocchoris,  that  is  to  say  at  least 
two  ceoturies  before  Arcbidice;  for  this  latter  acquired  her  eelebrity 
only  subsequently  to  Rhodope,  who  lived  under  Amasis. 

MtrvX^jingv]  At  Mil^lene.  The  Greeks  never  use  wr  with  the 
names  of  cities,  provinces,  &e.  as  M.  Valckenaer,  one  of  the 
most  skilful  critics  of  the  ^c,  has  very  justly  remarked.  To  (his 
obserraiion    is   opposed   a  passage  in  ihe  Odyssey,  Book  xxiii. 


•  AJm.  K%U  Anunal.  lib.  x.  cap.  i.  p. 

'  Pliitaicb.eur  l*ythiacutiu(iei]«uMi( 
tes)»«dan^,  p.  see.  J. 

'  ntfnnTTJ^f,  Blut  tlw  Itmliua  itow 
aH  '  L'ii;nnnr.' 

'  AlbDtiauatrMuImladiMtoFrvBcli.VoJ. 


if.  p.  ise. 

•  Plobrcli.  c  V  Pylliui.  <(c.  p.  400.  P. 

/  .4  lian.  Vw.  Hi*i.  lib.  lij.  cap.  liin. 
Vol.  i).  p.  mo.  iic 

t  Pluiwcb.  Vik  I'amU.  ia  DuaeUis, 
p.  MI.U. 
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duties,  and  herein  were  found  tnosL  useful  means  for  ihc  correction 
of  moral  a." 

Bui  thcK  means  are  very  inadequate  to  prevent  crimes  and  to  ei- 
cite  to  virtue.     Religion  alone  is  the  infallible  specific. 

TuK   iwrou  aroyr yofitrof   doif/oij    j^ytcr   the    death    oj   any    of  /u$ 

family.  In  ihe  Creek  there  is,  Mifr'  AXAof  firihlva  rvv  iwvrov  aroy«- 
vifittvw  6&\Imu.  Tu¥  hti/Tov  is  to  be  understood  of  his  children ;  in- 
ytrofitvov  sigmBes  being  dead.  I  remark  this,  because  olt^hc  trans- 
lators buve  buca  mtst&keD,  except  Wesseling  und  V'alckenaer.  who 
tint  discovered  the  error.  Hesychius  explains  &voytrofttwot  by  dtro- 
OavoiTt§,  aoA  ve  find  in  Hippocrates*  awoytvoftiifov  re  tiOtvt,  '  im* 
mediately  after  his  death.*  Btic  where  is  the  nectjssity  of  multiplying 
examples  of  a  thing  so  clear  ? 

Korry  yofi  vrorintToim  is  h'/tttiy]  The  bvHom  a/ the  lake.  The 
text  literally  interpreted  runs  thus  :  "  For  sinking  into  the  luke,  under 
the  mud,  tlio  flat  extremity  of  their  oars,  they  amassed  alt  the  mud 
that  adhered  to  ihcm,  and  made  bricks  of  it.  Such  is  the  mimser  in 
which  I  was  constructed."  Tirorwrrn*-  signifies,  to  place  some 
flat  object  under  another  for  tho  purpose  of  raising  it.  We  shall  find 
in  the  sequel  olfaec  examples  of  it :  one  in  Book  tii.  |  cx.\x. ;  ano- 
ther in  Book  ti.  §  cxix. 

•  01  x'!*^*  IronxTovrtt,  Juvxefi  ra'it  6ftau, 
.• niif  To^oit'. 

'  The  geese  raising  it  (the  mud)  with  their  feet,  as  with  a  trowel.' 
The  reader  may  likewise  consult  tlie  note  of  M.  Ilemsterhuis,  as  well 
that  of  M.  Brunck,  on  the  above  verse  of  Aristophanes. 

CXXXVII.  Krtiruy  ciiiwa]  lie  put  no  cne  tp  dtatk.  it  is  said, 
however,  hirtheron,  \  clii.  that  he  put  to  death  Nechos,  father  of 
Psammetichus ;  but  perhaps  Ni^chos  was  of  the  royul  family,  and  Sa- 
bachus  might  fear  that  he  would  deprive  him  of  the  crown.  If  we  be- 
lieve Syncellas,*  he  also  caused  Bocchoris  to  be  burned  alive  :  but  I 
thiak  that  this  last-named  prince  was  loog  antArior  to  Sabachus ;  for  the 
latter  did  not  reign  in  Egypt  till  a  great  number  of  year*  artervrard*. 
according  to  Diodorus  Siculus/  who  likewise  places  Bocchoris  af'ft 
wrong  period  in  my  opinion.  T  think  that  he  ought  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  330  kings  who  succeeded  Mencs,  and  of  whom  Herodo- 
tus has  not  ihou_ghl  proper  to  say  any  thing.  But  however  that  may 
be,  it  was  not  he  who  cut  off  the  noses  of  iho  maleructora,  and  formed 

■  lltppocnu  E|idra>.  lib.  i*.  %  xx.  ■>.  '  BrvnU  Chie«agT«|>ti.  pp.  74  e(  IHj. 
IVt.  *  lAorioh  Sic.  Ul>.  i.  4  Ut.   Vvl.  i.  p. 

•  Aiitlepb.  At.  von.  \\i%.  It. 
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l-the  muUisliment  of  Rkinocolura,  a«  H.  De  Pruw  aiieru.'  It  is 
ftvidcnt  that  he  confounds  him  with  ActiMoei,*  another  Elhtopian 
prince,  who  reined  in  Bgypt,  and  treated  robbers  in  that  manner. 
Sirabo,  whom  M.  De  Paow  takes  this  opporuintt;  of  criticising,  does 
not  mcntioD  the  name  of  this  prince,  bot  we  tind  it  in  Diodorus.  See 
ly  Etsajr  on  Chronotog^,  chap.  i.  S  >:>■■ 
CXXXVIIt.  'Lmi' Afirtfiu]    Is  the  uimt  a*  Diana.     Bubaatis  waa 

rli  virgin;  *ibc  presided  over  the  parturition  of  women,  and  was  the 
emblem  of  the  moon.     This  resentblaoce  to  the  Diana  of  the  Greeks 

[induced  them  to  call  her  the  Diana  of  the  Egjpptians.  The  re»eni- 
lance, however,  was  not  complete;  abe  was  not  coniidercd  b^  the  lat- 
ter as  the  goddess  of  the  awuntains,  the  woods,  aod  ibe  chase.     It 

.was  probably  this  difTtTcnce  which  led  Juvenal  to  »ay, 

Oppiila  tota  canem  fenennitnr,  D«tiio  Diuijiid. — Sat.  xv.  vtri.  8. 

T)J«  w6\tof  fjiif  iertx**"'/"*^'  "^f")  T^'  "fy  having  bctn  raiard  or 
htightcned.  It  was  not  only  with  BubastJs  that  this  was  done,  but  with 
all  the  cities  and  towns  that  were  not  built  on  hills.  Scsostris,  in 
the  6rBt  instance,  heightened  or  banked  up  tbcac  cities,  and  Sabacbus 
raised  them  still  higher.  Sesostris,  eays  Diodorus  Siculus,'  having 
raised  considerable  mounds  of  earth,  where  the  tile  was  not  naturally 
sufficiently  elevated,  built  cities  on  them,  in  order  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  increase  of  the  Nile,  both  men  and  cattle  might  find  in  them 
a  secure  retreat.  The  ^ound  being  low,'  says  the  same  historian, 
and  the  cities  and  towns  being  built  on  these  artificial  mounts,  looked 
at  a  distance  like  the  Cyclades. 

'Letnrnv  i^(\  It  it  ttcu  entire.  Oronovius  has  a  long  note  to 
prove,  that  fovwtpAu  ivrt  is  a  vicious  reading,  and  that  we  should 
read  Iffovrur  c<m.  But  Henry  Stephens  had  already  adopted  this  read- 
ing in  his  Greek  edition  of  1570.  Gronovius  then  must  have  examined 
that  work  very  negligently,  as  he  imputes  the  error  to  all  the  editors 
who  had  preceded  him.    Two  Mas.  of  ilie  ftoyal  Library  have  also 

*Ei  'Epftii^  tpoy]  Te  the  ttjnpU  of  Mercwif,  The  Egyptian  Mercury 
waa  called  Tbotb  or  Tbeuth.  Thoth,  amongst  llic  Egyptians,  was  the 
inventor  of  the  sciences,  over  which,  like  the  Greek  Mercury,  he  pre- 
sided: the  GreckB  designated  him  in  their  language  by  the  name 
Hcmics,  or  Mercury.  Tliuy  had  given  the  name  of  Mercury  likewise 
to  Anubis,  from  some  resemblance  tbey  bad  remarked  between  those 
two  divinities.     "  It  is  not  literally*  the  dog  that  they  honour  under 

'  B«cll«KhM    PliiltfMplkiqUM  Mt  lo(  '  I>l«<lor.  SU.  Iit>.  [.  %  IvU.  VoLi.p.eO. 

Emttmi,  Atcw  Met.  ii.  lo«n.  ii.  a.  214.  '  Id.  tUrf.  ^  luvi.  Vol.  i.  p.  \l. 

^  modor.  Sic.  lib.  i.^U.  Vol.  i.  |>.  CB,  •  lltiurdi.  d«  bidi  ci  O.iridf,  p.  U». 
Stnb.  lib.  >»i.  p.  IIM.  B. 
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tho  name  of  Mercury;  but  his  qualiUcs,  hit  vigilance,  hit  good  raitl), 
liift  SHgaciiy  in  diKlinguishing  a  rricud  from  an  cn^my,  which,  to  um 
the  wordi  of  Plato,  have  rendered  this  animal  a  fit  lymbol  of  that 
god  who  is  the  immediate  patron  of  reason." 

Servius  also  says,  (on  vers.  €03,  Book  iii.  of  Ibe  ^neid,)  "Quia 
caoiao  capita  ptngitur  Anubia,  tiuuc  volunt  esse  Mercuriuui,  idco 
<juia  nihil  rst  cane  eagaciut." 

CXXXIX.  'I^ftiv  ip6^]  Templt  of  Mercury.  In  the  text,  follow 
llie  words,  '  such  is  the  temple.'  'I*^*-  was  the  whole  of  the  sacred 
enclosure,  the  t^ot  was  iho  temple  itself,  or  rather  the  chapel  in 
which  the  statue  of  the  god  wu  placed.  In  the  sacred  writings  the 
faof  is  thai  pari  of  the  temple  at  Jeru»»lcm,  into  which  the  priests 
only  were  permitted  lo  enter,  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum,  or  Holy  of  Ho- 
lies. Herodotus,  a  few  Unes  before,  calls  it  the  grand  temple,  because 
there  were  probably  within  the  sacred  enclosure  other  smaller  tem- 
ples or  chapels.     See  ^  \ci.  note  3. 

'AvoWayqi]  tVai  dtlitrrtd.  "ViXot  i%  r^f  AroAXayifc.  I  underslud 
this  u  'TiXos  dukarom,  riXoi  yofono  In  Homer,  for  Stivaror,  y^/um. 
Or  else  we  must  put  a  comma  after  riXot  hi,  and  read  r^v  AiraWa- 
yilf.  In  this  cue,  we  must  Irauslaic,  "  Egypt  was  at  length  de- 
livered from,  &c" 

Tq  fiavrfi'ia  rom  ^(pivyTai  MQitnrti]  The  otocUm  of  the  country. 
In  llic  Greek, '  (he  oracles  which  the  Ethiopians  consult.'  These  were 
the  oracles  of  Jupiter.  See  ^  x.xix. 

CXL.  Titif  Ttr^)uip  ujnKOfttfor]  AMji$uc«mtoui.  Diodorus  Sicultit* 
saya,  "  that  after  the  departure  of  SabAchus,  there  was  an  anarchy  of 
two  years,  which  wasfotlowed  by  the  reign  of  llic  twelve  kings,  who, 
at  their  common  expense,  constructed  the  Labyrinth. 

X^rp  rot*  At9toir«f]  Unknown  to  Sabackut.  Thomas  Magister  very 
clearly  explains  this,  under  the  word  Xty^.  Ti'9<r<i<  H  iyraiOti  (Hpi- 
horoi)  til  otyf  utri  tov  iyivif.  '  llerodoliis  here  uses  the  word  "i^yf, 
for  silence,  instead  of  iynS^,  without  the  knowledge  of.'  Vnrinus 
Phavorinus*  says  the  tunc  thing,  «nd  in  the  same  terms,  under  the 
word  cf>vfa. 

'Afivpraiov]  AmyriteuM.  Egypt*  having  revolted  under  Arta- 
xcrxes  Longimanus,  aad  Inaroi  having  been  taken,  Amyrttens,  who 
had  mnde  himself  king,  retired  into  the  marshes ;  his  ton  Pausiris 
reigned  aficr  him.'  On  the  epoch  of  tlie  rvlreat  of  this  prince  into 
the  isbnd  of  Elbo,  sec  my  Chronological  Essay,  chap.  i.  \  sii.  p. 
108  and  following. 


•  DiMler.  8ie.  IU».  (.  |  Ixvl.  Vol.  L  p. 

*  Paj.  m.  (ubinnn. 


•  TkBcyfd.  ]%.  i.  i  «x.  p.  n. 
liV.  Ul  (  ■  , 


*  KaradoCltV. 
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"Erea  crl  wXiu  tt  iirraKoata]  During  more  than  500  pears.  In  the 
text  of  Herodotus,  it  is  700  years.  The  late  President  Bouhier  has 
endeavoured  to  prove*  that  between  the  time  of  Aoysis  aod  the 
flight  of  AmyrteeuB  to  the  marshes,  there  was  a  period  of  only  300 
years.  He  thinks  that  the  copyists  of  Herodotas  have  confounded 
the  numeral  letters  HHH,  which  signify  300,  with  HHH,  which  sig^- 
nify  700.  M.  Wesseling  is  of  the  same  opinioD  ;  but  the  reasoning 
of  these  learned  men  have  nothad  the  effect  of  misleading  the  last  editor 
of  Herodotus,  M.  Borheck.  He  has  admitted  into  the  text  v€vraK6aia, 
500.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  motives  which  have  induced  him  to  do 
so,  as  he  has  not  accompanied  his  edition  with  notes.  But  before 
his  edition  appeared,  I  had  made  up  my  mind,  from  my  own 
idea  of  the  Chronology  of  Herodotus,  to  the  number  of  500.  'Hiis 
opinion  I  have  fully  explained  in  my  Essay  on  the  Chronology  of  this 
historian,  chap.  i.  |  Xit.  page  108  and  following. 

CXLI.  'Ipia  Tov 'HfaliTTovl  A  priett  of  VuleaH.  "No  king  can 
reign'  in  E^ypt,  unless  he  has  a  knowledge  of  sacred  things.  From 
whatever  class  a  man  may  rise  who  accedes  to  the  crown,  he  must 
immediately  be  initiated  into  the  sacerdotal  order.**  '*  The  kings," 
s&ys  Plutarch,*  "  were  taken  from  amongst  the  priests  or  the  war- 
riors ;  these  two  orders  being  distinguished,  the  one  for  their  wis- 
dom, the  other  for  their  valour.  When  a  warrior  was  chosen  for 
king,  he  was  immediately  admitted  into  the  order  of  the  priesthood, 
where  a  knowledge  of  the  concealed  philosophy  was  communicated . 
to  him  by  the  priests.  The  priests' had  a  right  to  censure  the 
prince,  to  warn  him  from  time  to  time,  and  to  direct  alt  his  actions. 
They'  also  fixed  the  hour  of  his  walking  out,  of  his  bathing,  and  of 
his  seeing  his  wife.'' 

"The  duty  of  a  priest,"  says  M.  Bellanger,  in  a  note  on  this  pas- 
•age,  "  is  to  attend  to  the  divine  worship  and  the  edification  of  the 
people,  and  not  to  hold  the  reins  of  government.  History  here 
gives  us  an  example  of  the  danger  of  entmstiDg  to  a  priest  the  helm 
of  governments :  he  neglects  and  even  despises  warriors ;  be  suffers 
the  fine  arts  to  languish,  and  brings  the  state  to  the  verge  of  ruin, 
so  that  a  miracle  alone  can  save  iu" 

When  M.  Bellanger  wrote  this  note,  he  no  doubt  called  to  mind 
the  administration  of  the  Abb6  Suger.  and  that  of  the  Cardinals 
D'Amboise,  Oe  Richelieu,  tind  De  Fleary. 

'n«  oihiy  Seifffo/KMr  afrrwr]  And  treated  tkem  with  contempt,    M, 

•  RechercIiM  et  DiuerUtioiu  mi  Hf-  *  Plgtuch.  de  Inde  et  Owride,  p.  SH. 
lodote,  ch»p.  vii.  p.  T».  '  Dlodw.  Sic.  lib.  i.  k  ]ix.  Vol.  i.  p.  BO. 

»  Pl»io  u  Pohtua,  Vol.  ii.  p.  SM.  E.         '  Id.  ilitd.  p.  82. 
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Valckenaer  reads,  ro  rut-  ^a^^^wf.  1  prefer,  bowcver,  roih fmxiftmn  rfiv 
Aly.,  as  we  find  a  few  lines  lower  down.  In  the  Ms.  6.  of  the  Royal 
Library,  we  find  toy  if  aXoyitimy  ^xv  trapayptioafitrcir  rwc  fta'^tfim* 
Alyvtrrimv  •■«  oiikv  lltijaofteMty  atrritc. 

Ava,h*a  AfMi-fiai"]  Twelve  aromrai.  The  auroura  contains  lOO  E^p- 
tiau  cubits,  squared,  i.  e.  10,000  cubits.  If  the  E^plian  cubit  is 
1  foot,  8  incbes,  6  lines,  as  M.  D'ADrilte  says,  tbe  aroura  would  be 
829  loi«es,  5  feet  I  inch  aqufLrc.  The  acre  b«ing  900  square  totses 
Parisian  cneasare,  tbe  aroura  is  less  than  an  acre  by  70  (oises. 

Herodotus  does  not  say  that  the  pay  of  the  funeral  was  no  more 
than  that  of  tbe  soldier,  as  M.  De  Pauw  gratuitously  imputes  tohitn.* 
Whrn  we  say  that  the  troopa  in  France  have  but  five  sous  a  day,  we 
understand  it  of  the  private  soldier,  and  not  of  tbe  officers,  whose 
pay  of  course  is  proportioned  to  their  rank. 

RaaiXia  'Apajiihiy]  King  of  the  Arabt.  The  Arabs  who  lived  be- 
yond Jordan  and  in  Arabia  Petr«ea  were  under  the  kin^  of  Assyria. 
JoficphuB  is  tnistaken  '  when  be  accuses  Herodotus  of  not  having  in- 
fonned  us  that  Sennacherib  was  king  of  Assyria;  but  perhaps  that 
information  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  copy  which  he  used. 

Kairt;XoEr<]  0/  merchants,  Sfc,  The  Egyptians  were  divided  into 
three  classes ;'  that  of  the  people  of  quality,  who  attained  lo  honon, 
and,  like  the  priests,  occupied  the  distinguished  posts;  that  of  the 
warriors,  who  besides  cultivated  the  earUi ;  and  lastly,  thai  of  the 
labourers,  who  exerdsed  the  meaner  employments.  Tbe  first  class 
comprised  the  priests,  and  to  them  indeed  were  allotted  the  hig^hest 
places;  ihe  last,  which  must  have  been  by  far  the  most  nnmeroui, 
was  still  further  subdivided.' 

Diodorus  Siculus  speaks  probably  of  the  three  principal  divisions ; 
Herodotus  mentions  seven  claues,  (^.  CLxiii.) 

Mui  Afiovpaiom]  A  prodigioui  mHltitude  of  rati.  "  This  fable  has 
probably  been  engrafted  by  Ihe  priests  of  Bgypt  upon  a  real  fact, 
which  is  preserved  both  in  the  sacred  Scriptures^ (3  Kings,  cfa^ 
xiJC.  verse  9.  and  Isaiah,  chap,  xxxvii.  verse  9.)  and  in  Josephus. 
Tharaca,  king  of  Eihtopia,  came  to  the  assisuace  of  the  ^yp- 
tiaos.  and  defeated*  the  Atayrisos.  These  Ethiopian!  were  perhapi 
of  the  class  of  Troglodytes,  people  who  lived  in  caverns  and  in  holes 
like  rats,  and  were  for  (his  reason  called  rau  by  the  E^ypuans,  who 
deceived  Herodotus  in  this  respect,  as  they  did  with  regard  to  the 


*  R«ch«rchM  PhtI<W)|)tii<|D«a  mr  tos 
EmUru.  Ue,  toci.  tu.  p.  141. 

<  jMtpk.  A>iki.  Jnit.  lib.  I.  cw.  L  & 
it.  Vol.  1.  p.  SIS. 

*  IHodat.  Sic.  H 
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sun,  wtiich  according  to  ihem  had  changed  its  courao,  having  formcily 
proceeded  from  we^t  toeast.  These TraglodjleK  inhaljiled  the easlem 
pad  of  Africa  and  the  wettetn  pan  of  Aiabia,  botliof  wiiich  w«rc  peo- 
pled, ftt  least  ill  part,  by  Ethiopians."  Bkllaxoer. 

The  defeat  of  rbc  anny  of  Sennacherib  ii  incontestable.  The 
Egyptians  Aiiribut«  It  to  the  proicciiot)  of  Vulcan,  and  the  J(;w»  to 
that  of  God,  who  tent  into  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  the  exterut- 
ontiitg  angel.  Wh«re  did  this  memorable  ewut  take  place?  Was  it 
before  Jeruxalem,  as  almost  all  the  interpreters  of  the  sacied  wrilinga 
believe,  or  was  It  before  Pelnsium,  as  Herodotus  says?  For  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  has  in  view  the  same  event  thm  is  related  in  tlie 
Scriptures. 

It  should  seem  from  the  inspired  volume,  that  Sennacherib  ad- 
vanRcd  upon  Egypt  before  directinj^  his  course  to  Jerusalem,  and 
that  he  look  all  the  places  that  opened  him  the  way  to  ir.  Now  had 
..bis  first  object  been  lo  seize  on  thu  stales  of  Hezekiah,  he  would  have 
advanced  direct  lo  Jerusalem,  But  leBving  the  road  to  this  place, 
[■^e  lay*  siege  to  Lachis,  which  appears  tobeoneof  the  keysof  Judeaoo 
the  side  of  K^pl,  and  which  manifeiU  his  intention  of  enlering  this 
IflUer  country.  Whilst  Sennacherib  was  himself- employed  in  the  siege 
of  this  place,  he  sent  towards  .lerusalem  Rabsaoe^,*  or  Rabshakeh, 
one  of  hii  generals,  with  an  order  to  exhort  Hezekiali  lu  snhmission. 
'"  Lo,  thou  trustest  in  the  staff  of  this  broken  reed, on  Egypi ;  whereon 
If  a  man  lean,  it  will  go  into  his  hand  and  pierce  it  i  so  is  Pharaoh 
Icing  of  Egypt  to  all  that  trust  in  him.  But  if  thou  say  to  mv,  we 
trust  in  the  Lord  our  God  ....  where  arc  the  gods  of  llamath 
and  Arphad  ?  where  are  the  gods  of  .Sepharvaim?  and  have  ihey 
delivered  fjamaiia  out  of  my  hand  7" — If  Sennacherib  had  laid  sic^e 
to  Lachis  after  the  conquest  of  Eeypt,  on  his  way  to  Jerusaleo),  as 
the  interpreters  of  the  Scriptures  imagined,  Rabtthakeh  would  cer- 
tainly have  added,  '*  The  gods  of  tlie  Egypiians  have  not  been  able 
to  deliver  ihem  (fom  my  hand,  and  yet  you  trust  in  jonr  god  '."  But 
the  languof^  of  this  general  proves  manifestly  that  Sennachciib  had 
not  yet  conr|uered  Egypt,  and  ihat  he  was  no  his  march  towards  it, 
when  he  sent  him  towartU  Jerusalem.  Thus  tlie  prophet  saya  io 
another  place,  "  He  shall  smile  thee  with  a  rod,  and  lift  up  bis 
staff  agninst  thee,  after  the  manner  of  Egypt,"  (ohap.  x.  verse  24.) 

Rabshalceh  returned  to  Sennacherib  after  executing;  the  orders  of 
timt  prince,  who  was  tlien  before  Libnah. '  Whilst  he  was  laying 
siege  to  it,  bo  learned  that  Tharaca,  (or,  as  our  version  spells  it,  Ttf' 
hakab,)  Icing  of'Eihiopia,  was  coming  to  compel  him  to  raise  It ;  be 

•  Ittnh.  cb«p.  Mxrf.  nm  «,  fa.  •  Id.  cbkp.  isvil.  v.  8.  9, 14,  St,  Sfl. 
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then  immediately  sent  back  Rabtliakoh  to  Jerusalem  with  threalco* 
in^  letters.  Hezekiah  heviDg  read  them,  humbled  bimseir  bcrore 
God,  lb«  prophet  comforted  and  encouraged  him,  and  the  destroy- 
ing anjet  of  the  Lord  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Asiyrinns  H5,000 
men.  It  is  clear  from  this  recital,  that  Sennacherib  did  not  low 
this  vast  portion  of  his  army  before  Jorusalcto,  but  whilst  he  was 
en^l^d  in  the  siege  of  Libnafa  (or  Loboa).  Bat  what  city  is  H 
that  was  so  called?  There  was  one  of  this  name  io  the  tribe  of 
Jodah ;  but  it  could  not  be  that,  because  in  going  from  Syria  to 
Judea  it  is  before  you  come  to  Lachis.  Had  the  ucred  «ril«t 
meant  to  speak  or  this  place,  he  would  have  made  Sennacherib 
attack  it  before  Lachis,  and  not  have  made  him  begin  with  the  latter, 
and  then  retrace  his  steps  to  lay  eicgc  to  Liboah. 

It  should  seem  from  considering  the  march  of  Sennacherib,  as 
well  as  we  can  collect  it  from  the  Ncnptures,  that  Libnah  wai  the 
key  or  Egypt,  into  which  that  prince  wished  lo  penetrate.  Now  it  is 
evident  that  E^ypt  could  not  be  entered  from  the  cast,  without  pasa- 
iDg  Pelusium.  It  is  therefore  very  probable  that  Libnah  und  Pelu- 
Rium  arc  the  sauie.  Were  we  aci|uainied  with  its  Ugypiiau  name, 
we  should  be  better  able  to  decide-  Tineh,  the  name  by  which  it 
is  now  known,  is  a  modern  word ;  but  what  convert*  the  probh* 
bilily  almost  into  conviction,  it,  thai  Joscpbus  says*  that  Sennacfae- 
rib  was  before  Pelusium,  and  about  to  take  the  place,  when  he  heard 
that  Tarsiee,  king  of  Ethiopia,  was  coming  to  the  aeaistance  of  Uie 
Eeyplians.  1*his  acconnt,  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  Scripture*, 
and  which  is  further  coufiriiied  by  the  testimony  of  Herodotus, 
shows,  that  the  Libnah  mentioned  in  this  part  of  Scripture,  ii  the 
nine  with  the  Pelutium  of  Jost^phus  and  Herodotus. 

I  perceived,  after  I  had  written  litis  note,  that  Father  Gillet,  re* 
gular  canon  of  Saint  Genevieve,  was  likuwiie  of  this  opinion.  See 
his  remark  on  Book  x.  of  hig  translation  of  Joscphus,  Vol.  ir.p. 
358,  8cc. 

Let  ua  now  pass  on  lo  the  manner  in  which  the  Assyrian  troo|i« 
perished  before  Pelucium.  Herodotus  relates,  that  an  immense  mul- 
titude of  rats  having  in  the  night  gnawed  their  cjuivers,  (heir  bow>, 
and  their  bucklers,  this  army,  finding  themselves  without  anns,  took 
to  flight,  and  a  great  proportion  of  thenk  perished.  But  it  appear*  to 
me  more  probable,  that  some  pettilentioi  malady  occasioned  this 
great  mortality,  as  Josephus  relates,*  We  know  that  Lower  Egvpt  is 


■  JoiMjpb.  Antii).  Jud.  lib.  X.  ap.L^ 
rr.  Vul,  L  |>.  atX 

*  Id.  ituj.  p.  311.  11u*  ItMoriu  ■■■(>- 
iraHK  itiu  tko  dbsMM  •irarkcd  timm  W- 
lure  JenMaicn.    U  U  ptutmblt-,  Itonrenr. 
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I  aushy  country,  and  that  in  Buch  places  pefttiiential  fcTCra*  fre- 
quently make  ^rcat  ravages  io  an  anny;  the  Asayrians,  moreover, 
being  Bccastomed  to  a  dry  climaie,  would  be  moru  susceptible  tbaa 
the  Egyptians  of  the  effects  of  the  vapours  arising  from  stagnant 
waters.  Though  the  Scripture  Bays  tliai  it  waa  the  angcl  of  the 
Lord  that  smote  185,000  Assyrians,  that  is  not  to  be  understood  lilc- 
rally.*  The  Bgurattve  style  of  the  Oriental  languages  iswell  known. 
In  speaking  of  the  plague  with  which  God  afflicted  hts  people  in  order 
to  punish  David,  we  6nd  the  same  exprcssioD.  "  God  sent  an  angel 
rto  Jerusalem  to  destroy  it."' 

The  E^ptiaas,  ot  perhaps  Tbaraca,  Viog  of  Ethiopia,  took  advan- 
tage of  this  event  tu  destroy  the  feeble  remnant  of  Sennacherib's  army. 

This  opinion,  when  1  publisWil  my  lirst  edition,  appeared  to  nte 
the  more  probable,  a*  il  wai  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Jotephua ; 
bat  more  taaturc  reflection  has  enabled  me  to  perojire,  not  only  that 
it  is  destitntcorprohahiliiy.but  that  it  is  contradicted  by  facts. 

1.  In  the  environs  of  Pelusmm  there  was  no  stagnant  water,  con- 
sequently no  putrid  emanalions  lo  corrupt  the  air  and  atfect  the 
health  of  the  Aflsyriant. 

1.  But  suj^sing  there  had  been,  could  thi>8C  have  produced  a 
Bortality  so  sudden  and  so  fatal  as  to  kill  185,000  in  three  days? 
This  would  require  n  miracle  quite  as  striking  as  that  meotjoned  in 
tho  Scripture.  Dy  endeavouring  to  bring  into  discreditr  or  even  lo 
■train  into  a  forced  meaning  the  sacred  writings,  we  fall  into  the  most 
palpable  absurdities. 

I  have  recorded  this  extravagant  opinion  also  in  a  menoir  '  on  some 
of  the  Assyrian  opochs ;  and  1  greatly  regret  that  none  of  my  learned 
friemls  made  n  remark  on  its  nbsurdity,  which  might  have  induced 
me  to  withhold  it  from  the  press. 

CXLII.  'H^afvrov]  Of  Vulcan.  The  Greeks  so  denominated  the 
Phthasof  the  Egyptians,  as  we  find  in  Suidas:  ^f&iu  ii'Hfntimnwapa 
Mtft^ratt :  '  Vulcan  is  adored  under  the  name  of  Phtlias  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Memphis.*  "  Secundus  Vulcanui,"  says  Cicero,'  "  Kilo 
natut,  Phthas,  ut£gyptii  appellant."  He  was  the  grand  architect 
of  all  that  we  see.  "The  Egyptians,"  says  lamblichus,^  "call 
him  Phthas,  because  be  has  formed  every  thing  with  the  ntmost 


'  Sec  ObMrratiow  OD  tlie  IXmwf  of 
Annici  in  <»nipi  snd  nrriMM  by  die  tale 
Sir  J.  Pringle. 

*  SKInp,  chAfi.  Ml.  •«(>«  36.  Ini. 
cliip.  ii*tL  vfD*  36. 

*  I  Cbianidot.  clip.  xtl.  lenm  15. 

*  M^noiiM  rie  I'Acsdimie  dei  Iwcrip- 
dou,  torn.  lit.  p.  tSU.' 

'  Cic.  An  N»|,  De«rum,  lib,  iii.  6  uii. 
Tbsoiuo  likTe  long  «iiKc  t«|ocU<) '  Opu,' 


wlilrh  WM  (bund  ifl  tha  andcnt  odltians, 
tad  rafaitieiited  Cot  k  *  Phthnc'  The  w- 
thorof  L'Uhgiiia  do*  Memi«m  Sociftei, 
ho>r»*pf,  liM  ido|)le(l  the!  tomtr  trrm, 
*ad  dpfiFC*  from  it  Cyclofn,  Cccrojn,  I*c- 
tu|u,  Opoa,  sad  oisilj  ntbors.  Sec  aoie  1. 
on  ^  It. 

/  Tunblich.  de  MjMrrii>  ^iiypl.  •wt. 
*iiLc*|>'  iu.p.  IS9. 
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art  and  nicely ;  ihc  Greeks,  considcrin^r  in  him  only  tlie  raechioic 
arts,  have  called  him  Vulcan."  According  to  the  Epyptinin,  he  wiu 
the  rather  of  all  Ihe  gads,  'Hfaiarot  i  tuv  Oewf  iran}^,  as  wc  see  on 
llie  obelisk  of  RamoscB,  which  CoasiaiiUus  conveyed  to  Rome.' 
He  was  that  fire,  ihitl  ether,  of  which  all  human  louls  are  but  aa 
emanation,  and  to  which  lh«y  will  be  ullimately  reunited.  The 
Greeks,  ffom  not  andcrstanding  this,  thought  it  referred  to  artificial 
fire,  of  which  they  Buppos^d  Phlhas  thr  invrntor,  as  was  their  V'uU 
can.  There  are  prieila,  howctcr,  says  Diodorus  Siculus,*  who  atscrt 
that  Vulcan  was  the  6rst  king,  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  fire,  which 
obtained  for  him  the  crown. 

T<affrpacovru  «ni  r/jii|C(w/ac  &r€p£iw»*v  ttmcw]  There  had  been  thrtt 
hundred  and  fortif-one  gentration$.  The  priest*  of  E^pt  probably 
confounded  gcncralionswith  succession),  as  we  find  Ihstt  brothers  suc- 
ceeded brothers,  and  foreigners  sometimes  ascended  the  throne.  He- 
rodotus fiays,  there  had  been  as  many  high^pneKls  as  kings,  and  he 
counts  341  kings:  and  yoi  iu  the  next  para<;rapli  he  asserlii  that 
there  had  been  345  poRtiffs.  There  must  be  an  error  Bomewhcre, 
which  ig  jM-rhap!)  attributable  to  thi-  ropyiflls. 

'Afixtp^^*  "oi  (laatXitxt)  As  many  higk'pricBtt  at  kiKgi.  This  ex- 
act correspondence  of  the  number  of  high-prieais  with  that  of  the 
kiDjTS,  which  might  be  poasihle  for  a  century  or  two,  becomes  im- 
possible for  a  long  course  of  ages.  The  Egypilan  priests  certainly 
abuitcd  Ihe  simplicity  of  Herodotus,  and  wc  can  scarcely  account  for 
hts  want  of  penetration  in  not  perceiving  that  the  annaU,  which  went 
read  to  him  with  so  much  iraporltnce,  were  of  comparati  vely  modern 
manofdcinre.  Indeed,  how  could  the  Egyptians,  whu  in  the  early 
ages  were  not  acquainted  with  the  hirroglyphics,  and  still  less  with 
th«  modem  way  of  writing,  possess  aunals  so  ancient  ?  How,  at  a  time 
when  iheyhad  no  knowledge  of  sculpture,  could  ihey  have  statues  of 
their  first  kings  and  of  their  first  pontics? 

Oliii  wfwrepey]  Nfithcr  in  the  time  anterior  to,  ^c.  Horodotns 
means  to  say.  as  it  appears  to  me,  that  during  these  1 1,340  years,  or 
even  before  that,  nogod  had  appeared  in  human  shape.  Da  Rycris,  as 
usual,  a  hundred  leaguo*  wide  of  the  mark,  and  M.  De  Bergier  does 
not  seem^to  have  cxartly  hit  it.  "  Kcrodotiiii  relates,"  says  he,"  "on 
the  authority  of  the  Egyptians,  that  for  11,340  yesrs  no  god  ap- 
peared in  ^ypi  under  a  human  form ;  and  '  that  a  man  canoot  be 
born  from  a  god.'"  , 

We  find  nothing  of  the  sort  in  Herodotus,  as  may  be  seen  in  my 


•  Amaiw.  HurcDlii.Ub.xvU.  «!>■>*•        '  OrieiwidMDiMiKilii  ftfiataBCton. 
P.1W.  j.  part.  1.  [iV-.  I»,  110- 

*  mod.  ik.  Ub.  h  S  s>ii.  Vol.  i.  p.  17. 
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translation,  which  is  literal.  Diodoras  Siculus,  however,  saya,  that 
besides  the  celestial  ^ds,  who  had  existed  from  eternity,  the  Egyp- 
tians had  others  who  had  been  '  mortals,  and  who  had  been  raised  to 
this  rank  for  their  virtues,  and  the  benefits  they  had  bestowed  on 
mankind.  Varro,  the  most  learned  of  the  Romans,  said,  *  that  it  was 
useful  to  states  that  strong  and  courageous  men  should  believe  them- 
selves  descended  from  the  god's,  because  when  a  man  is  persuaded 
of  this,  however  false,  he  undertakes  with  more  boldness  and  exe- 
cutes with  more  vigour,  and  is  inspired  with  a  confidence  which  is 
almost  a  pledge  of  success.  Plutarch  asserts'  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Thebais  acknowledge  no  god  who  had  been  a  mortal ;  that  they 
adored  none  but  Cceph,  who  was  immortal,  and  had  had  no  beginning ; 
and  likewise  that  they  were  the  only  people  of  Egypt  who  did  not 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  sacred  animals. 

Toy  ifXiof  tyaretXat]  The  tun  had  risen  fow  timet.  This  passage 
has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  several  learned  men  of  the  first  merit, 
and  amongst  others  Mess.  De  la  Nause,  De  Brequigny,  Goguet,  the 
Chevalier  de  Louville,  and  an  anonymous  writer ;  whose  systems  are 
refuted  by  M.  Dupuy,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions, Vol.  XXIX.  p.  79. 

M.  Dupuy  thinks,  that  the  preposition  e{  ought  to  be  taken  ia 
its  ordinary  signification  of  'ex,' '  de,'  M.  De  Brequigny  explained 
this  preposition  by  l{u.  M.  Dupuy  objects  that  the  examples  of  this 
are  very  rare,  and  that  they  do  not  occur  at  all  in  Herodotus.  But 
is  this  infrequency  a  proof  that  Herodotus  did  not  here  use  it  in  that 
■ense  ?  If  there  be  no  other  example  of  it  in  that  author,  it  is  enough 
that  they  are  found  in  the  writers  of  his  age.  The  preposition  it:  in 
Sm/iot,  is  taken  in  this  sense  in  the  following  verses  of  Sophocles  : 

'  Mi)r',  ei  Tf  iTfiicKeifiai  jfpJiorf, 
Svyvaloifi'  tSicrjXos,  yovimv 
*£i.Ti/iOVf  itr^ovira  trripvyas 
*0!,VTOvii>»  yowy. 

The  Scholiast  explains  hTlftovs  by  diri  tov  ^ktos  Tifiijt.  'EKwpeiri- 
ntpov  in  Thucydides,  Book  iii.  ^  lv.,  is  explained  by  the  Scholiast, 
1^  rov  vpkKOVTOt.  Thomas  Magister  says,  positively  ii  ii  Smiy  ore  Kai 
&vrl  TOV  ifyt  Tiderai :  'The  preposition  i^  is  likewise  sometimes  put 
for  ifyi.'  He  adduces,  as  a  proof  of  it,  the  following  passage  from  He- 
rodotus :  'Hpobo-os  iy  rp  hevrip^'  Terp&KU  (\eyov  il  ^diuy  roy  ijXioy 
&rare7Xac  Jfyovf,  {£m  rqs  tryyijdelas,  '  that  is,  out  of  his  accustomed 

'  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  i.  &  ziii.  Vol,  L  p.  *  Plutarch,  de  Isicte  et  Onride,  p.  SS9. 

UT.  D. 

^  8.  August  da  Civitale  Dei,  lib.  iii.  '  Sophoc.  Electr.  Ten,  240. 
Mp.  IT.  p.  61. 
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place.'  Tbis  expUnalioa  of  the  word  Jjfiimf  leads  me  to  M.  Dupuy's 
second  reason.  He  Ihinks  llial  ifiia,'  wiili  rejrard  to  the  sun,  compic- 
Leods  all  tbe  parts  of  the  horizon,  (he  whole  eastern  and  western  am- 
plitude, (touie  'raroptitude  ortive  et  ocease,')  termiautfid  by  the  two 
tropics. 

These  arc  fine  words,  well  calculated  to  impose  on  the  ignorant. 
But  let  us  speak  more  plainly*.  'Hfi^n  signiBes  ordinary  place,  ordi- 
nary  residence;  }Icrodotus  always  takes  it  in  this  sense.  Ki^ipiot 
ti  fiOiurf  tnro  XtfSiwf  rir  tiofidhuv  tlti*fnrTafTft.  (Ub.  1.  (j  XV.)  When 
Speaking  of  the  sun's  rising,  f/Oia  can  be  understood  only  of  ibe  place 
where  it  usually  rises  on  such  a  day  of  the  year:  wheu  we  speak  of 
'  midi,'  it  is  the  place  where  be  is  accustomed  to  be  at  thai  hour.  This 
is  what  the  common  people  have  always  nndcrstood — tliat  cla»s  of 
people  for  whom  historians  in  general,  and  our  historian  in  particular, 
have  wrlltea. 

Wbelfaer  then  c£  ^ivr  is  interpreted  as  '  contrary  to  custom,'  or 
'out  of  his  usual  place,'  the  sense  will  remnin  the  same.  Herodotus 
sajs,  that  four  times  the  aun  rose  out  of  his  usual  place ;  gr  which 
irr^ularilies  two  were  more  remarkable  than  the  others,  for  lie  then 
rose  where  he  now  sets. 

Tlie  Egyptians  thought  to  exalt  their  nation  by  these  fabulous  mi- 
racles, to  which  HerutJotus  docs  not  s«ein  tn  have  attached  much 
credit.  For  my  part,  I  consider  them  as  gross  fables,  capable  of  im- 
posing only  on  the  most  ignorant. 

M.  Bclbnger  thought  that  the  Egyptians  meant  to  indicate,  in  a 
mysterious  manoer,  the  confused  state  of  their  year  in  ancient  times. 
I  shall  content  myself  with  giving  only  a  sketch  of  his  note,  both  be- 
cause it  is  very  long,  and  because  M.  Origny  has  printed  it  at  length 
in  hit  'Chtonologie  des  Rois  du  Grand  Empire  des  Egypiieas,' 
Vol.  (I.  p.  75. 

The  suHj  says  Mr.  B.,  performs  its  annual  revolution  Jn  365  days, 
S  hours,  49  minutes.  Our  year  consisting  of  363  days,  we  add  every 
fourth  year  a  day  to  the  month  of  February,  and  call  tli4t  year  Bik- 
sextite.  But  as  in  every  four  years  there  wants  44  minutes  of  a  com- 
plete day,  once  in  a  hundred  yearx  wc  suppress  the  iniercalatioo,  «Cr 
cording  to  the  reformed  calendar  of  Pope  Gregory  XII. 

Before  the  Egyptians  had  adopted  the  inlercalalion,  their  yev con- 
sisted  only  of  365  days,  as  we  lind  to  Hciudolus,  Book  ii.  %  tv.  The 
surplus  of  6  hours  49  minutes  accumulated,  and  every  four  yaars 
amounted  to  nearly  a  whole  day.  In  730  years,  ihtrefore,  the  winter 
solstice  would  occur  on  the  sam^  day  of  the  same  month  on  which 
the  summer  solstice  had  formerly  occuncd. 

'  MimmreB  do  rAouthaic  d««  IaKri|ilwa»,  uo.  sxiz,  ]ltsL,fa(.  U. 
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'  But  this  explanation  is  not  original  in  H.  Bellanger.  Scaliger  had 
propoied  it;'  but  he  saw  that  that  was  not  to  interchange  the 
place  of  its  rising  and  setting,  "  sed  hoc  non  fuerit  occasum  et 
orientem  mutare." 

1.  Admitting  this  hypothesis,  the  summer  solstice  would,  in  the 
course  of  1 1 ,340  years,  hare  occucred  on  the  same  day  and  month  at 
which  the  winter  one  should  occur,  fiflteen  times ;  or  in  the  language 
of  the  Egyptian  priests,  as  supposed  by  M.  Bellanger,  the  sun  would 
have  risen  fifteen  times  in  the  place  where  it  usually  sets.  Those 
priests  however  reckoned  but  two  such  occurrences. 

2.  M.  Bellanger  sets  out  with  a  false  supposition.  Herodotus 
does  not  say,  that  before  the  Egyptians  had  adopted  the  intercala- 
tion, their  year  consisted  of  365  days :  on  the  contrary,  he  says,  that 
their  year  comprised  only  360  days,  but  that  they  intercalated  every 
year  5  days.  The  Egyptians  afterwards  learned  the  intercalation  of 
the  5  hours  49  minutes^  but  at  what  period  is  not  known.  See  ^  iv. 
DOte  3,  supra. 

3.  Had  Uiis  intercalation  not  taken  place,  as  M.  Bellanger  re- 
marks, the  Egyptian  year  would  have  been  in  the  greatest  confusion. 
The  Egyptian  priests  would  not  be  likely  to  have  announced  as  aa 
event  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  times  past,  a  fact  which  must  hare 
occurred  under  our  historian's  eyes,  and  have  been  ver^  perceptible. 

I  have  before  said,  and  I  now  repeat  it,  that  this  appears  to  me  one 
of  those  fables  which  the  Egyptian  priests  imposed  oo'HerodotUB, 
with  the  view  of  giving  him  an  idea  of  the  remote  antiquity  of  their 
nation. 

M.  Goguet  thinks,*  that  the  miracle  which  took  place  under  He- 
lekiah  might  have  given  rise  to  this  story.  That  miracle  occurred 
in  the  year  713  before  our  era.  Herodotus  travelled  into  Egypt  460 
years  B.C.  that  is  to  say,  253  after  the  miracle.  It  could  not  there- 
fore be  said  ihat  any  great  time  had  elapsed  sinc^  the  event.  The 
remembrance  of  it  must  have  been  recent,  and  other  people  might  have 
had  a.  knowledge  of  it  as  well  as  the  Egyptians.  Mardokempad, 
king  of  Babylon,  who  had  remarked  the  prodigy,  sent  to  compliment 
Hezekiah  on  the  occasion.  That  prince  no  doubt  explained  to  the 
ambassador  of  Mardokempad  ail  the  particulars  of  the  miracle. 
AU  the  princes  of  the  east  must  shortly  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  it,  and  the  Egyptians  amongst  the  rest.  It  was  not  possible 
therefore  for  this  people  to  have  fabricated  the  fable,  or  rather, 
to  have  engrafted  it  upon  the  miracle:  it  must  have  originated 

■  D«  Emradit.  Teapar.  Kb.  Ut.  p.  igS.       *  De  I'OridM  des  Lois,  &c.  Ion.  iti. 
EdikOeMv.  1SS».  "^  p.Mr. 
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io  times  of  ignorance  and  darkaest,  wlieo  any  absurdic;  might  be  ad- 
Tioced  with  impunity. 

The  Oreckf  dad  a  stoty  lomewhat  similar,  which  had  p«rhapa  be«n 
mggcsted  by  the  Egyptian  fable.  Plato'  relates  as  one  of  the  &- 
bles  of  the  old  time,  that  under  the  reign  of  Atrcvs,  the  son  and  the 
fltars  bad  set  where  they  usually  rise. 

A  Ms.  Lexicon*  of  the  Library  of  St.  GcrmaiD-dea-Pres  saya,  that 
the  gramtnarians  forbid  us  (o  say  ^On  in  the  plural,  confining  it  to 
the  singiilcir,  althougli  Antiphanes  has  used  it  in  the  plural.  'HSig 
is  found  in  all  the  authors;  therefore  I  should  suspect  the  text  of 
this  Lexicon  to  be  faulty,  and  should  reed  Idij,  whicli  is  not  found 
in  the  plural,  I  think,  except  in  the  writers  of  the  time  of  Anti> 
phanes. 

CXLIIL  'ExttrtUy  ry  Xoyowoty]  7H<  hittorian  Hecatana.  'O  X«y»- 
WMM,  We  hate  before  met  with  this  term  in  another  sense,  ^cxxxiv, 
udit  was  explained  in  the  note  (p.  464.)  Wc  also  mentioned  tlie  signi- 
flc&lion  which  it  has  here:  but  as  no  examples  were  given  of  it,  I  now 
adduce  some.  '"Evtot  ht  rAr  XvytntSr  Xtyvvsiv  At  r^y  riit  fttfTpit 
AhtX^if  Ifrjftiy.  'Some  historians  fay  that  he  married  his  maternal 
aunt.'  Arrian  calls  this  Hecateiis  '  X(t7oin>io«,  and  gives  the  same 
name  to*  Herodotus.  Harpocralioa  says,  Xnyoraioi,  i  bf'  ^ftAw  larP- 
ptKot  Xtyofitmi.  'lootp^Ttft  Rov4rf|l>iJi,  tn(  'HftHcTOt  iv  ry  inripy,  '  Lo> 
gopoiOB  is  what  we  call  an  historian.  Isocrates,  in  his  eulogium  on 
fiusiris,  and  Herodoins  in  his  3d  Book.* 

floj^  warpot  JMVTtof  {caarof  i6vra]  Each  iCtfJ  thf  $9%  efhia  prttU- 
cettor.  In  the  oiiginal.  '  each  was  the  son  of  his  father.'  M. 
Valckenaer  thinks  that  we  should  read  iKturrov  i^mroi,  and  I  should 
be  inclined  to  coincide  with  him,  did  not  a  Ms.  of  the  Royal  Library 
■ind  the  nargin  of  .Stephens's  edition  give  tuHrAv  iraareit. 

'Etaraiy']  Hteat/eus.  "Antiquity  makes  mention  of  sevcril  authors 
of  the  name  of  HccatsuB.  He  of  whom  our  historian  speaks  was  an 
historian  of  the  city  of  Mtletoa,  and  son  of  Hegesander.  (Book  t. 
S  xxxTi  and  cx.vr.  Book  ti.  S  cxxxvn.)  He  was  distinguished 
from  Hecaleeusof  Abdera,  &c.  by  the  epithet  Milesian,  orof  Miletus. 
He  hod  trarelled  into  Egypt,  (Book  ii.  \  cxttll.)  and  elsewfaerr. 
We  may  sappolc  that  he  was  born  under  the  reign  of  Cyrus;  for 
when  the  lonlans  rCTolted  from  Darius,  successor  of  Cambyses,  lle- 
catneas  was  called  on  to  assist  at  all  their  dcliberaltons.  Now  in  tf*- 
fairs  of  this  importance  and  delicacy,  ii  is  usual  to  consolt  Bone  bat 


■  PlaLuI'oliiku,  VolJLp.  IGO.  A.  '  Aman-d*  Eipflditiao«Alsiaadri.lilK 

*  BMoib.  Coblin.  D.  «U.  il.cm.xTi.  p.|«l.at  lib.*.  esp.Tl.p.Ufl. 
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Mich  u  are  of  malur*  age,  antl  ca|iftl>l«  or  giving  gooU  advice.  M* 
coolO  not  Uicrefoie  b«  yotingcr  tlinn  forty-five  at  lUe  commcnccmetit 
of  the  69th  Olympiad.  Suidai  says  he  liveil  ikbout  the  66th  Olym- 
piad, and  adds  that  Herodotiii  profited  greatly  by  lua  writings.  Tbe 
most  important  of  his  works  was  his  History,  whicli  related  the  tnost 
memorable  evems  that  hnc]  occurred  io  the  different  couotriua  of 
Greece,  but  excluded  all  tUat  bad  happcued  in  otber  nations. 
Amongst  tDasy  undoubted  facis,  it  comprised  aome  traditions  very 
liable  to  suspicion.  This  work  has  not  survived  to  out  time.  The 
style  of  it  was  clear,  naiumi,  and  (Concise  ;  periods,  as  wi-U  as  ftgures 
and  other  urnamenis,  «  hich  have  since  become  so  prevalent  amougat 
Greek  writers,  were  wholly  banished  from  it;  at  least,  toweleara 
from  Oior.ysius  of  HalicatoaESUS."  Bellancek. 

M.  Bellanger  has  borrow^  the  greater  part  of  Ibis  note  fniin  the 
Memoir  of  the  Abbi  Sevin,  in  llir  Cth  Vol.  of  the  Memoirs  ofth^ 
Academy  of  Belles  Lctlres,  p.  472.  Hecalwua  of  Miletus  in  all 
probability  was  horn  under  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and  lived  till  the  latter 
end  of  ihnt  of  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspea.  See  *  Hellanici  Lesbii  Fray - 
aaeata,  ex  edit.  Frid.  Gul.  Siurz,'  p.  4. 

nipw/iM]  Pirotnis.  llecatfsiis  was  wenk  enough  to  pretend  to  trace 
bis  genealogy  from  a  gcd  by  sixteen  descvnls.  The  priests  of 
EJIyp^  desirous  of  making  him  feel  the  absurdity  of  this  vaunt,,  took 
him  into  the  interior  of  the  UmpW,  and  showed  Lim  a  act  of  345  sta- 
tues. They  told  him  that  these  statues  represeultd  the  high-priesla, 
Piroois  descended  from  Pjromis,  who  owed  their  origin  Dcilhei  to  a 
god  nor  a  ben. 

Tbe  meaning  of  this  is  perfectly  clear,  and  was  perceived  to  be  ao 
by  the  late  Mr.  Weas^ljng;  it  is  therefore  dilTicuU  to  conjecture  why 
Mr.  Bryant'  sliould  assert  that  the  paraigraph  abounds  with  iiDgulai 
anil  contradictory  opinions,  which  have  not  been  delected  either  by 
Ut.  Wesseling  or  any  other  of  the  most  intelltgeot  comroentaiors. 

Mr.  Bryant  concludes  from  ihiii  passage  of  Herodotus,  that  '  Piro- 
ni'  signifies  a  ntnu.  But  M.  Ucnaudot'  had  remarked  before  him, 
that  in  the  Coptic  language  '  Romi '  signifies  man,  and  *  Pironi '  the 
same,  with  the  article  prefixed.  He  then  infers  that  Herodotus  is  luis- 
takeq  in  attributing  to  this  word  tbe  sense  of  '  good  or  virtuous  man.' 
M.  Jablonslii  '  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  contends  that  out  hlato* 
rian  has  confounded  '  Piromi'  with  '  Piremci,'  and  that  PircMei  sig- 
■uflea  'a  man  tliat  does  what  is  just.'    Bui  from  what  .shall  we  con- 


1^  .    ^""'^"'-'-P-'Zi.  iMuloa.       «/sbloaAiFrDlweiiu».tdPiuttb.£- 
Mto.  de  KA«J,  dr.  {nAOist,  urn.    " 
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elude  that  I'lromi  ftignitWd  former);^  only  '  a  man,'  and  Ri>t  *  »  good 
AocI  virtuous  muo/  If  the  received  accepUtion  of  it  bad  b*cn  merely 
*a  man,'  wicliout  refffence  to  his  moral  qtialili^i,  the  term  must  bare 
been  of  perpetual  locurronce  in  tbc  tankage,  and  could  not  have  beea 
mUlalten  hy  our  historian.  Perhajift  the  most  natural  conclusion  we 
can  arrive  ut  ia,  thai  iin  faia  time  Pirorai  sigoiAed  a  gotid  and  tiriuous 
man,  and  was  the  title  usually  given  to  the  Ei^ptiao  high-prtesU. 
a>  the  Pops  now  bear*  the  tillo  of  Holiness,  without  reference  to  tlm 
moral  qualities  of  the  individual. 

:•  M.  lAcroze  ohierves,'  thnt  '  Brachma,'  which  lite  Miilayi  pro- 
Bouoce  Biroumos,  has  the  same  aignifieation  in  thp  Sanscrit,  or  sa« 
cred  language  of  the  Indians;  and  that  Pirimia,  iu  thut  of  the  inha' 
bitants  of  Ceylon  at  the  prrsenl  day,  signitMs  a  man,  Ii>  this  co* 
incidenco  tbv  effect  of  chance,  or  of  the  conqunls  of  Sesotlns,  who 
ItA  colonies  in  many  parts  of  Asia  ? 

CXLIV.  Totovrom  lp«n»]  Hatt  bttn  Firomi*.  In  the  Greek, 
'bad  been  such.'  The  meaning  of  the  sentence  is:  thr  pnests  gwve 
him  to  understand,  that  all  those  whose  stalncs  they  showed  him,  to 
far  fiom  having  been  gods,  were  Piruuits  bcguitpn  by  Ptromia,  that 
it,  high-priesls  be((o(len  by  high-pri«sts.  I  make  this  romark,  b«caus« 
many  have  translated  this  passage,  "  lliey  explained  lo  him.  that  all 
these  pontiffs,  whose  colossal  statues  they  exhibited,  hud  possessed 
theao  two  qualities,  that  is,  that  tliey  had  been  guod  and  vitdiuus,  Ac." 

The  word  '  such'  is  nut  to  bo  referred  to  the  qualities  which  Hero* 
dolus  suppose!  to  be  conveyed  by  the  word  Piroinin:  but  is  used  to 
indicate  that  the  statues  reprcscnied  high-priests  who  were  descended 
from  high-priests. 

<^<wt  Aft^nrat]  The  gods  had  rrigtted.  Tlie  rcigo  of  these  gods 
will  to  the  generality  of  readers  appear  fabulous.  Nevcrlheleis,  He- 
rodotus and  Uiodurus  Siculus,  who  mention  it,  however  supcrsiiiious 
they  may  have  betn,  would  not  have  done  bOf  without  adequate  au* 
thority.  And  what  better  authority  for  any  fact  can  be  adduced,  than 
Ihc  annals  of  a  learned  and  enlightened  lutiun  ?  Almost  all  govern- 
ments  have  been  originally  theocrnlicai,  lh«y  afterwards  became  mo* 
uarchical  or  republican.  In  the  theocracy,  the  priests  only  governed; 
and  even  In  monarchies  and  in  republics  they  retained  a  remarkable 
ascendancy.  Why  may  not  Egypt,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  hui-c 
been  governed  by  priests  ?  and  may  not  this  government,  essentially 
iheocntic,  have  derived  its  name  from  that  god  lo  whose  worstiip 
the  reigning  prteat  was  attached  ^  Out  see  my  Chronological  Eisny, 
chap.  I.  ^  z.  towards  lh«  end. 


■  HuL.  du  Cbiut.'  dn  fades,  p.  iX9. 
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DuKlonift'  asserts  that  the  reign  of  the  gods  ftod  the  heroes,  or  dei- 
Asd  mortals,  lasted  little  k'ss  than  18,000  years,  and  that  up  to  the 
ISOtfi  OlympiRd  mea  had  reigned  for  15,000  years.  The  text  of 
Ibodorui  is  corrupt  in  this  passage,  bat  this  is  not  the  place  to  dilate 
OB  it. 

OlK^nrat]  TIa/  thnf  had  dtttlt  with.  I  read  here,  with  the  Ms.  of 
Sancroft,  oitiovrat,  instead  of  ovk  forrai.  tt  appears  that  Valla  found 
the  same  reading  in  hU  Ms.,  as  he  has  translated  *  cum  hoinintbus 
habiiantes.'  See  Wesseliog's  note. 

'flpo-j  Onu.  Plutarch  relates*  that  Orus  was  «o  inceased  against 
Isis  for  restoring  Typhon  lo  liberty,  that  he  snatched  the  royal  tiara 
from  ber  forehead.  But  the  same  author  says,'  in  a  fragment  found 
in  a  Ms.  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  which  is  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, that  Orus  killed  his  mother,  to  avenge  his  father;  and  that  one 
of  the  most  ancient  of  the  gods,  having  pronouoced  judgment  oq 
him,  left  him  his  blood  and  bis  marrow  which  he  had  received  frota 
hia  father,  but  condemned  litm  to  lose  his  flesh  und  f&l  which  had 
bceik  formed  in  his  mother's  womb. 

flfw*  is  a  Greek  termination ;  the  Egyptians  called  him  Or,  as  we 
find  it  written  in  Josephus  against  Apion,  Vol.  ii.  p.  460.  OroSi  it 
ta  trac,  has  found  its  way  into  the  text  of  that  author,  bat  in  the  ra- 
rtoas  readings  wo  find  Or. 

Tvfwfu)  Typhom.  Typhon  was  an  evil  gcoiua,  who  seized  tlte 
crown  from  his  brother  Osirii,  and  killed  him.  As  be  was  fair  and 
red-haired,  the  Egyptians  avoided  the  company  of  persons  of  that 
complexion.  In  the  timea  when  men  were  aacrificed,  those  who  had 
red  hair  were  slaughtered  on  '  tlio  sepulchre  of  Osiris,  or  burned 
alive.'  Isis,  tho  wife  of  Osiris,  occasioned  his  death,  according  to 
Diodomi  Siculns  :-''  but  Orus  cooteotcd  himsulf  with  driving  her  from 
the  throne,  if  we  prefer  the  testimony  of  Herodotus.  Plutarch  rc- 
Utes,  that  Orus'  gave  him  banle,  and  after  several  days  fighting 
obtained  the  victory  :  and  havinguken  Typhon  prisoner,  be  dehvered 
him  bound  to  Isis,  who,  instead  of  putting  him  to  death,  restored  faini 
to  liberty.     Ho  was  son  of  Saturn  and  of  Rhea.' 

Those  who  would  know  more  of  Typhon,  may  consult  the  Pantheon 
£gyptiorani  of  Jabloaski,  Vol.  iii.  p.  40,  &c. 


'  DMm.  Sic.  Sb.  I.  ^  tit*.  Vol.  I.  p,  •  Plniarcl).  d«  U<I*  ■*  OttnAn.  p.  SM, 

a.  !>. 

*  riMUrck.  ilo  iMila  M  OitridB,  pi.  US.  /  DxoAot.  Sic  liV  L  &  Uxxniu  Vol.  i. 
O.  p.Mu 

*  PnnMte  <1»  HmvcIu,  b.  C  Loit-  «  PiMHcb.  S*  Isids  at  Owidt,  p.  tWK 

'  Ointe.  Ste.  UW  L^  Ixmai.  Vol.  i.  '  U.  [U*t.  p.  SU.  D. 

p.  to. 
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'Ofifiu . .  Aiervme  rarti  'EXXa5a  yXuraay}  Otiri*,  whom  IF«  eaO 
Bacchiu.  Some  ba*e  thought  that  by  Otiris  wa*  m«ant  tli«  Nile, 
wbicli  fertilized  the  earth,  Ijrpifled  by  Isie. '  But  this  name  wat  gfivea 
to  the  river,  because  they  looked  on  it*  iDcrease  as  the  gift  of  Osirti, 
vho  was  identical  with  the  tan.  **  They  call  the  Nile,"  aays  Plutarch/ 
"ao  emanation  of  Osiria." 

That  Oiiris  wu  the  same  with  the  auD,  ve  can  scarcely  doubt  after 
the  potiliTe  testimony  of  lb«  ancienta.  "  Noc  *  in  occulto  eat,  neqae 
aliud  esse  Osirin  t^u&m  SoUm,  nee  Isin  aliud  esse  qii&m  Terram,  ut 

diximus,  Naturamve  rerun Hiitc  Osirin  JEgyptii,  ut  Rolem 

esse  asierant,  quotieos  hiero^Iyphicti  litteris  suis  exprimcre  volant, 
inaculpunt  sceptrum,  inquc  co  spccicm  oculi  exprimtint,  ct  hoc  signo 
Osiria  monstrant;  signiOcanles  hunc  dcum  Solem  esse,  rogaliqae  po- 
t«stjUe  iublimem  cuncla  despiccre  :  quia  Solem  Jovia  oculotn  appd- 
lat  antiquitas," 

Diodorus  Siculus  says  the  narne  thing.'  "The  ancient  Egyptians, 
struck  with  astonishment  and  admiration  at  the  tight  of  heaven  and 
the  nature  of  the  universe,  thought  tliat  there  wero  two  eternal  di- 
vinities antecedent  to  the  otliers,  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  which  they 
call  Osiria  and  Isis." 

The  Greeks  would  have  it  that  Osiris  was  Bacchus,  because  thete 
was  a  cOQtiderable  analogy  between  the  fables  they  relate  of  Bac- 
chus,  and  tlie  Egyptian  traditions  as  to  Osiris,  and  Ukewise  between 
the  ceremonies  instituted  in  honor  of  those  two  divinities.  Both 
Bacchus  and  Osiris  had  conquered  the  Indies,  another  feature  of 
identity.  Some  modern  inquirers  have  ihoughl'  that  Isuren,  one  of 
the  three  divinities  whom  the  Indians  still  worehip,  is  the  »me  as  the 
ancient  Osiris ;  but  the  points  of  reseoibUnce  between  tliem  are 
too  few,  and  the  analogy  strained.  Bacchus  was  no  other  tlian  the 
Sun.  as  Macrobiua  in  his  Saturnalia  (Book  i.  chap,  xviti.)  clearly 
shows. 

The  ^yptiann  represented  Osiris  by  a  sceptre  with  an  eye,  ai  we 
see  in  (be  paisage  above  quoted  from  Macrobius.  His  name  in 
Egyptian  aignified,  *  many-eyed.*  "They  represent  their  kusf  and 
lord  Osiris  by  a  sceptre  with  an  eye,  and  some-^  interpret  bi»  nams 
wvXwifftiA^t,  that  is  to  say,  he  who  has  many  eye» ;  for  in  Egyptian, 
Oa  signifies  many,  and  Iri,  eye."  This  name  (Osiris)  ex[^aincd  in 
Greek  signifief,  *  "  who  has  many  eycst  and  with  great  aptness,  for 
the  sun  darts  his  rays  like  a  raulutnde  of  oyes  on  all  sides,  beholding 
both  the  sea  and  the  land." 


*  FlaUKh.dclMdt«iOuride,P.Sfll.O. 

*  Id.  ibid.  p.  S«6.  A. 
■  Hacrob.  SuwB.  Kb.  i.  cap.  zxf.  p. 


110. 


'  Hlitotr*  dn  Christ,  das  ladn,  It*. VI. 
p.  4W. 

/  PluUrch.  d«  Imb  *t  OwU*.  P.  U4. 
r.etMft.  A. 


*  I>iodot.  Sk.  Jib.  I. )  a.  rol.  i  |).  li,       I  Diodvr.  &ic.  Itk  1.  §  u-  VoL  L  r>  I4. 
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.  Oacb,*  or  Os,  u  the  Greeks  toftea  it  down,  si^ifies  in  Coptic 
*  Bach '  or  '  mtny,'  and  lorh  *  '  the  pupil  of  the  eye.' 
'  The  prievtB  of  that  godj  for  this  reaion,  wore  caps  covered  with 
eyei.  In  the  Antiqait^  EgyptienneB,  we  observe  two  figures,* 
Irhicb  Count  Caylui  takes  for  ordinary  Egyptians,  without  any  pecu* 
liar  character ;  but  the  eyes,  with  which  their  caps  are  spangled,  show 
that  they  were  deugned  for  priests  of  Osirit. 

CXLV.  Kara  i^tuotna  irta  m\  \i\M'\  Ahant  1060  ytOTM.  The 
Greek  text  aays.  *  about  sixteen  hundred  years,'  nor  is  any  varistion 
from  this  to  be  found  in  the  Hes.  But  immediately  afterwards,  Hero- 
dotus says,  that  from  Hercules  to  his  time  was  only  900  years. 
Now  we  know  from  Apollodorus'  and  Diodorus  Siculns,*  that  there 
were  but  fire  generations  between  Bacchus  and  Hercules,  which  6ve 
generations  cannot  make,  according  to  Herodobis's  own  mode  of 
reckoning,  more  than  about  160  years.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
period  firom  Bacchus  to  Herodotus  could  be  but  1060  years.  This  was 
lUso  the  opinion  of  Lydiat,/  of  tho  late  President  Bonhier,'  and  of 
Welseling.  This  reasoning  appeared  so  couTincing  to  M.  Borheck, 
vho  has  published  at  Lemgow  an  entire  Greek  edition  of  our  historian, 
that  he  has  not  hesitated  to  admit  it  into  his  text.  1  thought  myself 
bouhd  to  follow  the  example  of  men  so  learned,  and  to  translate  ac- 
oordiogly. 

.  The  following  is  the  genealogy  of  Hercules,  taken  from  the  three 
ftrst  chapters  of  the  2d  Book  of  the  Bibliolheca  of  Apollodorus,  and 
i«v9rat  detadied  passages  of  Diodorus. 

AGENOA BELUS.      ■ 


,_ f' ^     ^GYPTUS. 

CADMUS.   THA8U8,  LYNCEUS. 

I    brother  of  Cadmus.  | 

POLYDORUS.  AGAVE.    SEMELE.  ABAS. 

LABDACUS.  PENTHEUS.  BACCHUS.  ,     ACRISIUS. 

laIus.  DANAE. 

cedipus.  perseus. 

ALCEUS. 
AUFHITRYON. 

HERCULES. 

^'*  Frid.  Sun.   Schmidt  de   Sacerd.   et  <  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  i>.  $  ii.  Vol.  i.  p. 

Ssciit  ^Bjptkr.  p.  19,  note.  U7. 

•  Id.  ilod.  /  Ad  Mum.  Anmd«l.  p.  341. 

■  Anti^tit  EgypttonMi,   Etnoqiies,  ■  Hecbenhn  at  DiamtatioB*  wt  H6> 

&c  lom.  lii.  p.  12;  pi.  2.  fig.  4  «l  S.  lodote,  chip.  xi.  p.  124. 
.  '  Apollodor.  lib,  ii.  cap,  i,  ii,  iii;. 
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'Ei:  IlffcXbxqi.  .  .  sat  'Efpiw]  Sem  of  Pcnthpe  and  Mtrtmry.  Alf 
tlie  niylhoJogifts  b&v«  spoken  uf  tlii»  :  lo  which  may  be  added  Ibe  fgl- 
lowiog  epigfuui  from  ihe  Antliologia  :  "He'  takes  hU  origin  fiQm 
Jup«t«r  himbelf,  witneu  the  glory  thai  Is  round  hit  head;  for  Ju|ii- 
ler  begat  JHcrcury,  and  Mercury  Pan."  Observe  that  thU  glory 
placed  over  tbe  bead  of  a  god,  sigiiiBcd  (hat  he  was  descended  from 
Jufiiior.  I  will  add  Uie  following  versei  from  th«  Syrinx  of  Tbeo- 
crituf,  on  account  of  their  singubrity. 

OvSti'DSfl^varcipn,  MovpoTrcXi/iaiu  hi  n&Tt)p 

O^i  }^tp&9ro>',  Hy  mtKi  Bpi'^'aro  rawpwjrwp, 
'AXA'  cv  TTiXfirii  atOt  trupoi  ^ira  Tipfttx  a&u>»t. 
Oirofi  '0\uy. 

"  ITie  wife  of  Outia,  mother  of  Macroplolemns,  bore  him  who  go- 
verned the  nurse  of  Antipetruii;  I  do  not  mean  ihat  CeiasUfS,  whom 
formerly  the  dunghttr  of  th«  bull  nourished ;  but  him  whoM  heart 
was  burned  by  the  edge  of  a  shield,  to  which  the  letter  '  PI'  is  wanu 
tng.    His  name  is  Olon." 

Or,  10  expres*  the  same  thing  letft  enigmatically :  The  wife  of  lllyft> 
Ret,  mother  of  Telemachm,  brt-iight  into  the  world  htm  who  preside* 
over  the  goau,  the  nurses  of  Jupiter;  I  do  not  speak  of  the  ahephent 
Cerastes,  whom  formerly  the  bees  noorished,  but  of  him  whose  heart 
was  set  on  fire  by  the  nymph  Pitus,  and  whose  name  in  Pan. 

It  is  welt  known,  that  when  Polyphemus  asked  I'lysses  hin  name, 
he  answered,  that  he  was  called  Outii.  Macropiulemus  and  Tele- 
tnachus  signify  the  same  tbiog.  The  goat  Amalthca  suckled  Jupiter. 
Th«  poet  calU  this  god  Aotipetrus,  beeause  Khca  gave  lo  Saturn  a 
atone  instead  of  him.  Ceratlea  is  the  same  as  Comates,  who  wat 
nourished  by  bc«a.  See  Theocr.  Idyll,  vit,  rera.  84.  85.  The  bcM 
are  called  daughter*  of  the  bull,  because  it  was  tliou^ht  that  they 
bred  in  the  putrid  flesh  of  that  anim:il.  Tlic  edge  of  a  shield  is  called 
in  Greek  Irvi;  add  lo  this  P,  and  you  will  have  Pitus,,  which  was  the 
Dame  of  a  nymph  beloved  by  Pan.  Olon  and  Pan  signify  the  >amt 
thing.  This  explauAiion  is  borrowed  from  the  Commentary  of  Clan- 
diua  Salronsius'  on  thu  Syrinx  of  Theocritus,  p.  3tO.  This  critic  pro- 
b^ly  had  taken  it  from  some  unedited  scholiast. 

CXLVI.  *A>jyiat  ytyoftiywn]  Thougk  iheif  tem  onty  mtn.  In  the 
Greek,  rvvrovi  AAAovt.  Weaseling  wisbcA  to  read  rovs  AAAnw]  but 
this  doe*  not  gel  rid  of  the  difficulty.     M,  Toup,  ooe  of  the  best 

'  Arithalan.  sito  tl'irilrgium  dheifor.  ^  CI.  Ratiantil  InxT^pl.  mt/tr.  apUcB- 
B^igrwiuou.  p.  lUL  Aiulact.  i«t.  Pott.  ilo.  eiuidcm  ad  iXitisds  Ana,  TlwocriU 
tjncc.  VuL  LU- p.3Di.  No.  icat  FiituJaa  imK«7. 


NOTES  ON  nERODOTUS. 
cHtics  of  the  a^,'  corrected  A\X«(.    'Efn  <»■  ru  ml  rovrovc  AXXwi  yc- 

WfUrovt  &rbfia$  ^eo*  ra  lirofw  obvifiara  rSv  vpoyrvot^rw  9rM>-. 
*  Dixciit  aliquii  ethos  tueros  homines  nntoi,  habere  iion  nisi  nomina 
DeOTUiA  piisconini.  "AWmi  Afiptu,  non  ntsi  homines.  Est  notttt 
Gneciflmiis,  sed  non  omnibus  notus.* 

CXLVIIT.  KpocoMXwy  iraXi»-]  Tht  city  of  the  erocodUa.  The  true 
Bune  of  thii  city  ib  not  known.  In  atl  probability  il  was  derived 
from  tho  word  chatnpsut,  which  io  E^ptiao  signiBes  a  crocodile,  as 
Heiodotus  remarks.  See  %  i-xix.  This  city  is  probably  llie  same 
that,  under  Uie  Ptolemies,*  was  called  Arsinoij. 

'Zl  hi  wpot  virw]  And  lix  to  the  south.  Io  the  edition  of  Wesae- 
bng,  we  find  il  ml  wpot  i^'ror.  We  muat  necessarily  read  r^  hi  wftot 
v6ny,  with  the  Ms.  A.  of  the  lloyal  Library,  and  the  ediiioos  of  Aldus 
end  of  Stephens.  In  the  Ms.  B.  of  the  Royal  Library,  there  ia  S{  ftir 
wpof  fvrov,  but  this  ia  an  error* 

t^cai .  .  .  rAy  ipvf  KprnohtiXttr)  The  bvrial'plact  of  tht  lacrtd  Cro* 
todilet.  The  sacred  crocodile*  were  embalmed  (^  r.x(x.)  when  they 
died,  and  placed  in  a  consecrated  chest.  I  cannot  conceive  what 
induced  M.  Ilollin  to  say,  in  his  Histoire  Ancienne,  (Vol.  t.  p.  16.) 
that  the  sacred  crocodileft  were  maintained  in  tbu  subterranean  apart- 
iDDats  of  the  labyrinth.  The  Abbe  Banier  relates  the  same  thing/ 
Ihougli  neither  Herodotus,  nor  any  of  the  French  or  Latin  versions 
that  I  have  consulted,  speak  of  it.  Besides,  this  would  have  been 
nearly  impossible ;  that  animal  likes  heal,  and  it  is  for  this  reason' 
that  he  passes  the  greater  part  of  the  duy  on  land,  and  the  night  in 
the  water,  which  ia  then  warmer  than  tlie  air  and  the  dew.  How  then 
could  he  live  in  a  subterranean  apartment,  which  is  always  cold  ? 

Ta  hi  &ftt]  At  to  thoic  above.  An  architect,  if  requested  to  draw  b 
plan  of  the  labyriutli  from  tho  description  of  Herodotus,  I  think, 
would  be  rather  puziled.  I  have  noticed  this  in  my  Bret  edition,  and 
I  think  so  still.  But  oui  historian  never  contemplated  sucb  a  pur- 
pose. 

Let  us  now  explain  the  different  parts  of  the  labyrinth.  1  take 
M.  Wyttenbach'  for  tny  guide,  persuaded  that  in  following  hitn 
I  cannot  go  astray. 

1.  AvXol  ntrwreyot  are  not  covered  buildings,  hut  open  courts, 
'  enclosed  with  wails.  Each  of  these  courts  was  decorated  with  a  pe- 
ristyle, and  with  a  colonnade  of  white  marble,  a1r>ji  H  fra«r)|  mpiffn- 
inu  Xidom  KtvnA  ipfiov/Atfov  ra/iuXiffra. 


•  EpUtol«Critic«»d  EpiKopurwOtocut- 
'tiraMBi.  ^.80. 

*  StTsb.  UK  zriL  D.  nos.  D. 
'  HtHuitci   dm  I  Acad.  Att  latcnpl. 


ton.  *.  Hilt.  p.  Md. 

'  Hcndou  lib.  U.  ^  livUi. 

'  Selecu  Prtndpura  llbtoricomni,  &e. 
p.WS- 
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2.  There  were  twelve  building  or  palaces,  c<iual  io  number  to  th« 
courts.     These,  Hcrodolua  calls  ra  oriyii. 

3.  OiK^fiara  are  apartmeuU  or  cliambcrt,  whether  large  or  small. 
0\aifia  has  this  sigti  idea  lion  in  a  thonsond  places,  t  content  myself 
with  the  fotlowtog  instciDCC  (Book  v.  §  li.)  KAto^^kijs  i<r6eit  nu  rtuiiou 
rn  ^apat>'ioti,  ^i<  it  irtpov  olcif/ia.  '  CleomeDes,  charmed  with  tlie 
advice  of  bis  grand- daughter,  passed  into  another  chamber.' 

4.  'EXiyuoi  ate  wioding  passages  that  led  from  the  courts  into  the 
buildings. 

$.  riaarai  is  the  5pace,  or  rather  two-thirds  of  the  space,  vrbich  is 
between  the  aatoc.  I  preserve  the  Greek  term,  for  1  know  none  la 
our  language  that  answers  to  it.  It  i«  not  the  '  atrium  *  of  the  Latins. 
Vitruviui  Ihrowa  lotnc  light  on  the  subject.  "  Quantum*  inter  antas 
distal,  ex  eo  lerlia  dempia  spatium  dalur  inlrorius.  Kic  locus  apud 
Boanullos  rpa&rit,  apud  alios  iratrrat  nominator."  The  4th  plate  in 
Perrault's  Vitnivius  will  perhaps  give  some  idea  of  it. 

The  iXiyfai  and  tlic  iraaTuitt  belong  to  the  courts,  the  htfleiei  to 
the  buildings.  The  last  are  outlets  from  the  buildingt  into  tho 
courts. 

Tliobe  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  comparing  my  tianslatJoo  with 
that  of  Du  Ryer,  will  perceive  how  widely  be  has  dupartpd  from  the 
seme  of  bis  author. 

"Ofic^H  ii  narTMP  roi/rw  XtOhri]  The  roofs  of  all  these  building$  art 
tf  itone.  The  Abbe  Banier*  accuses  Herodotus  of  saying,  that  the 
halls  were  arched  or  vaulted.  Herodotus  makes  no  men tiou  of  vaulted 
roofs.  This  is  found  only  in  Du  Ryer's  translation.  Paal  Lucas  has 
remarked,'  in  the  remains  of  a  building  which  he  believes  to  be  tlMM 
of  the  labyrinth,  Ibat  the  roofs  or  ceiliags  were  composed  of  ioimeilM 
slabs  of  marble  which  reached  all  acrou  the  rooms. 

Historians  do  not  agree  as  to  the  princes  who  constructed  tliis  laby- 
rinth. Herodotus  lajs  it  was  executed  by  the  twelve  kings  who 
reigned  jointly  and  succeeded  Scthos.  Diodorus  Siculus  attributes 
it,  in  one  placc,^  to  Mendes  or  Marrus,  and  in  another*  to  Menes  or 
Menas,  and  again,  elsewhere/  to  the  twelve  kings.  Pliny  names'  the 
prince  who  built  it,  Peteioccus  ;  whilst  Eusebius,'  as  well  as  Julias 
Atricanus,'  thinks  that  it  was  the  work  of  Lachana,  ton  of  Sesostris. 

From  this  diversity  of  opinions,  some  learned  men  have  conctaded 
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that  tbere  were  Bereral  labyrintiis.  If  we  were  to  admit  as  many  as 
these  writers  faave  named  princee,  we  should  have  six;  three  of  them 
neotiooed  by  Diodorua  Siculus.  These  six  labynnths,  however,  were 
Ope  aod  the  same,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove.  To  proceed  with 
due  order,  I  shall  first  show,  that  there  never  was  a  labyrinth  con- 
structed by  Menes  ;  and  next,  that  the  labyrinths  of  Meudes,  of  Pete> 
■uccus,  aad  of  the  twelve  kings,  are  one  and  the  same. 

I  proceed  to  the  first  proposition. 

1 .  Tbere  was  in  Egypt  only  one  king  who  bore  the  name  of  Menas, 
or  Menes.  3.  This  was  the  first  prince  who  reigned  after  the  gods. 
3.  According  to  Diodoras  Siculus,  he  ascended  the  throne  14,940 
years  before  our  era,  as  I  have  proved  in  my  Essay  on  Chronology, 
diap.  I.  ^  Till.  pp.  52, 53.  4.  If  this  prince  introduced  '  the  luxuries 
of  the  table,  of  beds,  and  of  furniture,  as  the  same  historian  says,  we 
need  not  thence  conclude,  either  that  thetables  were  served  with  much 
delicacy,  or  that  the  furniture  was  very  splendid.  The  arts,  if  at  all 
known,  were  then  but  in  their  infancy.  The  Egyptians,  up  to  that 
time,  had  led  a  pastoral  life ;  they  had  lived  in  caves,  tike  the  Troglo- 
dyteq,  and  subsisted  only  on  the  fruits  which  the  earth  spontaneously 
produced,  Menas  collected  them  in  rude  habitations,  taught  them 
to  cultivate  the  earth,  and  propounded  laws  for  their  government. 
This  is  all  we  can  infer  from  the  passage  of  Diodorus,  and  sudi  was 
the  luxury  introduced  by  Menas.  Almost  all  propositioDi  are  relative. 
This  mode  of  life,  rude  and  barbarous  enough  when  compared  with 
that  to  which  the  Egyptians  afterwards  attained,  was  absolutely  luxit- 
rious  compared  with  that  which  they  had  led  before.  Now,  I  ask 
whether,  at  a  time  when  science  was  unknown,  when  the  arts  were  in 
their  infancy,  a  pyramid  or  a  labyrinth  could  be  erected  which  should 
excite  the  admiration  of  posterity— a  work  which  shows  both  the 
arts  and  sciences  to  have  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  characteris- 
tie  only  of  the  most  enlightened  nations.  6.  Menas  having  ascended 
the  throne  14,940  years  before  our  era,  how  was  it  possible  that  the 
labyrinth  should  remain  entire  during  such  a  prodigious  lapse  of 
ag«s  ?  6.  Menas  had  built  it*  to  perpetuate  his  gratitude  to  a  cro- 
oodil*  which  had  saved  his  lif^,  when,  pursued  by  bis  dogs,  he  bad 
been  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in, the  lake  Muris.  But  the  lake  Mceris 
was  not  then  in  existence ;  it  was  dug  by  the  prince  of  the  same 
name  2300  years  subsequent  to  Menes,  for  Mceris  was  the  74th  king 
after  Menes,  according  to  this  same  Diodorus,  and  began  his  reign 
only  about  the  year  12,598  before  our  era,  as  I  have  proved  in  my 
&say  on  the  Chronology  of  Herodotus, chap.  i.  §  viii.  p.  56.    7.  In 
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giving  at  the  details  of  tho  life  of  Menes,  this  historian  paEset  over 
in  eilcnce  the  consUaction  of  the  labyciutli,  (hough  that  would  h«v< 
been  the  place  to  mcnlioa  it.  6.  Tbti  very  Diodonis'  speaks  of  the 
Ubyrinth  of  McndM,  without  tcIIJng  us  where  tl  was  situated,  fs  it 
likely  that  this  historian  would  have  omitted  so  important  a  parllcnitr, 
if  he  had  not  mrntioord  il  bEforc? 

These  rt'Qions,  taken  together,  conviacc  me  that  tho  t<xt  of  Diodo- 
n»  must  have  been  altered  by  the  copyists.     This  point  admitted,  it ' 
is  easy  to  restore  it,  by  substiluting  Mcndes  for  Menes.     This  altera-  ' 
tion  is  very  slight ;  and  ii  cannot  be  denied,  that  crrora  much  mora ' 
Biriking  than  this  have  crept  into  the  Msi.,  as  i»  well  known  to  thoMi 
who  hare  taken  the  pains  to  examine  ihem.    We  may  then  take  iti 
for  proved,  that  Menea  never  constructed  a  labyrinth,  and  that  aS 
which  the  historian  relates  of  him  in  this  particular  toust  be  referred 
to  Mendes. 

I  DOW  go  on  to  the  second  proposition — the  labyrinth  of  Mcndes  ts 
the  same  as  that  of  ttic  twelvu  kings. 
^  1.  Tlie  labyrinth  of  Mcndei  was  lets  remarkable  for  ihc  vastneul 
of  fhe  work,  than  fur  the  inimitable  art  witli  which  it  was  constructeiL  ] 
Otv     otru  Kara  ro  fitytSot  ruv  fpyniv  Oauftatrrvv,  uti  irpof  r^v  ^iXmtji-} 
vtaf  ivafiifiiiniy.     If  Strnbo  does  not  positively  say  the  same  thing.*! 
be  at  least  given  ui  tn  understand  as  much  by  the  magn'tficcnt  de-[ 
BCripUon  which  he  draws,  and  by  adding,  that  this  edifice  equals  thaj 
pyTumidB.*     Herodotus,  in  speaking  of  ihc  labyrinth  of  tho  twelvj 
kings,  in  the  paragraph  now  under  consideration,  goes  sUll  foithe^J 
"  I  have  seen  this  edifice,"  says  he,''  *'  and  found  it  beyond  dcscrip.1 
lion.  None  of  the  Greek  structures  canlw  compared  with  il,  either  oal 
the  score  of  workmanship  or  of  costliness  :  in  both  respects,  they  ars] 
far  inferior  to  it  llie  temples  of  Ephesus  and  of  Samoa  arc,  no  doubf 
worthy  of  admiration;  but  the  pyramids  surpus  all  cipression,  am 
there  is  not  one  of  ihcm  that  might  not  be  advauugeously  compared 
to  the  most  Superb  edifices  of  Greece ;  but  the  labyrinth  excels  even 
the  pymmids." 

This,  in  ihc  6rst  instance,  gives  us  reason  to  think  thai  the  labjt- 
rinth  of  Mendes  and  that  of  the  twelve  kings  arc  (he  same. 

2.  The  labyrinth  of  Mendes  was  situated,  according  to  Diodorot' 
Sicnlns,*  near  the  lake  Moeris.  Strabo,  who  admits  no  labyrinth  but 
that  of  Mendes,  and  who  enters  into  more  minute  details  than  any 
other  historian,  if  we  except  Herodotus,  telU  us/  that  il  was  btull  al 
that  place  where  the  canal  of  the  Kile  runs  into  the  lake  Mierii. 
This  particular  meutioD  of  lis  site  will  alwsy*   serve  to  identify  it. 
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fHoii  thit  correspondfi  exactly  witb  what  Diodorut  says  of  Iho  liiby- 
rinlh  of  the  twelve  kinga.  "  These  princes,"  says  he,'  "  having  ch<>- 
len  in  Libya  a  place  near  to  which  the  canat  runs  into  the  take 
Mceris,  conslnicled  there  a  tomb  of  the  most  btauiiful  stones."  Then 
follom  a  description  of  this  motiamcnt,  which  Dearly  a^ees  with 

I  that  of  Slrabo,  except  ihiit  the  latter  U  more  detailed. 

If  the  labyrialh  of  Mcudcs  in  Diodorus  Siculus  corresponds,  as 
far  as  he  enluri  upon  the  subject,  with  the  description  which  he  give* 
of  that  of  the  twelve  kings,  and  if  this  latter  corresponds  exactly  with 
what  Strabo  says  of  ihnt  of  Mendes,  may  we  not  fairly  conclude  that 
they  arc  the  same  edi6cc? 

3,  Herodotus,  who  knew  of  no  labyrinth  bat  that  of  the  twelve  kinga, 
.tells  usr  (in  the  present  chapter,)  that  it  was  built  a  little  above  lake 
H«ris.  This  agrees  with  what  Diodorus  relates  of  that  of  Mendes, 
and  of  that  of  the  twelve  kings,  and  with  what  Strabo  says  of  th»t  of 
Mendes.  These  historians  must  all,  therefore,  have  had  ia  view  the 
same  edifice. 

4.  If  Herodotus  adds  that  this  labyrinth  was  near  the  city  of  the 
Crocodiles,  Strabo  tells  us,*  that  that  of  Mendes  was  only  100  stadia 
distant  from  the  city  of  Arsinoe,  which  waa  anciently  called  the  city 
of  the  Crocodiles.  Another  reason  for  concluding  that  the  labyrinth 
of  Hendes  is  that  of  the  twelve  kiugs. 

6.  Diodorus  Siculns  relates 'that  Meodcs  had  erected  near  the  laby- 
rinth a  square  pyramid.  Strabo  also,  in  speaking  of  the  labyrinth  of 
Mendes,  mentions  tliis  pyramid  :'  "  At  the  extremity  of  this  building, 
which  occupies  more  than  a  Btadium,  is  a  square  pyramid,  which  serves 
for  a  tomb ;  each  side  of  it  is  four  pletlira  wide  and  as  many  high." 
And  Herodotus,  speHkingof  the  labyrinth  of  the  twelve  kings,  Uius  ex- 
presses himself:  "  Atthc  angle  where  the  labyrinth  terminates,  Rtands 
a  pyramid  of  50  orgyia,  on  which  arc  engraved  a  great  number  of 
figures  of  aoimals."  Now  thougli  Strabo  and  Herodotus  do  not  agree 
as  to  the  dimensions  of  this  pyramid,  as  one  assigns  to  it  400  feet,  and 
the  other  only  300,  yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  mention  of  this 
pyramid  and  its  situation  is  a  farther  proof  of  the  identity  of  these 
labyrinths,  and  that  in  fact  there  is  but  one. 

6.  It  in  evident  tlial  Pliny  knew  of  hut  one  labyrinth,  and  that  that 
was  the  one  deKribed  by  Herodotus,  consequently  the  same  as  is  meo- 
tioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus  and  by  Strabo.  These  are  his  words  / 
*'  Durat  (labyrinthus)  etiam  nunc  in  £gypto  Heracleote  notno,  qui 
primus  factus  est  ante  annos,  at  tradunt,  quatet  millc  sexceotos,  i 
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P«t«iucco  Tcge,  aive  Titho<;,  qaanqiuim  Herodottu  totum  optu  regiiQ 
esse  dicitf  nOTiBeimtque  Psammellchi."  This  pasBiigc  proves  thit 
there  was  but  one  labyrinth  in  Eg)-pt,  but  iltkt  there  wiis  a  doubt  as 
to  the  prince  who  began  tt.  For  the  words  "  primas  (actus  est"  arc 
not  to  bo  uodetstood  as  having  reforcncoto  other  labyrinths,  but  only 
of  the  time  when  it  was  begun :  or  perhaps  Pliny  might  allude  to  the 
lahyrinih  of  Crete,  which  can  only  b«  reckoned  posterior  to  that  of 
Egypt,  by  supposing  that  the  latter  was  begun  several  centuries  before 
the  reign  of  the  twelve  kings  ;  for  there  is  an  interval  of  nearly  700 
yean  between  the  construction  of  the  labyrinth  of  Crete  and  ttie 
accession  of  the  twelve  kings  lo  the  throne  of  Egypt.  Moreover,  the 
words  "  totum  opus"  prove  that  if  Berodotos  considered  it  to  bo  the 
work  of  the  twelve  kings  only,  Pliny  did  not  agrcu  with  him. 

It  may  be  objected  that  Pliny,  placing  this  labyrinth  in  the  Hera- 
cleotic  nome,  could  not  have  had  in  view  that  which  ptecediog  writer* 
have  stated  to  be  but  a  short  distance  fVom  Arsinoe.  To  this  I  answer, 
that  this  nomc  being  in  Libya,  and  adjoining  to  the  Nomos  Arsiooitet, 
might  extend  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Arsinoe.  Morcorer,  tha  de- 
scriptions given  by  Herodotus,  Strabo.  Diodorus  Siculas,  and  Pliny 
himself,  have  so  close  a  resembtaace,  that  it  appears  clear  enough  they 
all  refer  to  the  same  edifice ;  nor  can  any  thing  but  a  prejudice  in 
favour  of  some  particular  system  resist  tlii*  conviction. 

It  may  be  further  asked,  if  there  be  but  one  labyrinth,  how  do  all 
the  writers  happen  to  vary  as  to  the  prince  who  erected  it  ?  I  answer, 
that  Mcndes  may  have  begun  it,  Petesuccus  continued,  and  the  twelve 
kings  have  finished  it.     In  fact,  bow  would  it  be  possible  for  tbeaa 
twelve  king:s,  who  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus  '  reigned  only  fif- 
teen  years,  the  last  few  of  which  were  disturbed  by  dvil  war,  have 
completed  so  vast  an  undertaking  ?  That  this  historian  liarelled  over 
the  whole  of  Egypt  cannot  be  proved,  and  it  is  therefore  doubtful  if 
he  ever  saw  the  labyrinth  :  he  may  have  read  in  one  historian  that  it 
was  the  work  of  Mendes,  and  in  another  that  it  was  built  by  the 
twelve  kings,  and  thence  he  may  have  concluded  that  there  were 
two  labyrinths.    This  conclusion,  to  be  sure,  appears  U>  bear  rather 
too  hard  on  a  writer  of  so  much  judgment :  but  if  we  coiuider  ttio 
immensity  of  his  plan,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  there  should  be 
occasional  dtscrepancies  between  the  various  parts  of  it,  and  thai 
some  passages  may  evince  the  precipitancy  with  which  he  must  have 
executed  it. 

I  think  we  may  now  assume  it  as  proved,  I.  tlint  tliere  was  but  one 
labyrinth:  3.  that  it  was  situated  in  Ltbyi,  at  that  place  where  the 
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canal  from  the  Nile  aalered  tbe  lake  Moeria  :  3.  that  it  was  Inrt  a 
abort  (listaoce  irom  the  city  of  the  Crocodiles,  *ince  called  Arsiaoe  : 
4.  that  i(  tlie  Iweire  kings  did  not,  a»  Iferodoius  insinuates,  pctform 
thit  worle  from  beginaing  to  end,  it  was  commenced  lijrMendei,  con- 
tinued by  some  other  princes,  and  computed  by  the  twelve  Icings  who 
feigned  conjointly  and  succeeded  S«thoi. 

M,  D'Anrille*  nupposes  that  there  were  two  labyrinths,  the  one  made 
by  king  Meodea  in  tlic  Aranoitic  oome,  and  the  other  by  the  twelve 
kings  in  tbe  Heracleolic.  Thit  skiirnl  geographer  baa  perhaps  r«lt 
kaUself  oofflpelled  to  admit  two  tnbyrinths,  becauBc  he  considered  the 
lake  Hoirift,  which  betakes  to  be  (he  Balir'Diillien,  ton  disiatit  from  Ar- 
l)no<3.  Bat  the  Bahr-Bathen  cannot  be  this  lake,  a»  I  ahall  «bow  in 
the  neJit  note.     One  mistake  has  thos  occsiioned  another. 

Neithwr  can  the  labyrinth  be  sitiiinled  at  tbe  place  which  M.  D'An- 
ville  aiisigaii  to  the  labyrinth  of  Mendes,  and  which  he  has  placed  at 
100  stadia  above  Arftinoe ;  whereas,  according  lo  Strabo's  descrip- 
tion/ it  ia  aboat  100  stadia  below  that  city. 

Nor  is  tlie  labyrinth  the  Casr  Keruo.  as  the  Abbe  Banier  would 
make  out.'  which  ha  calls  Quellay  Caron,  and  Dr.  I'ococke/  B«]let 
Caroon,(the  town  of  Caroon.)  1.  The  tituation  of  the  Casr  Kertin 
does  not  accord  with  UiAt  which  both  Herodotus  and  f^trabo  assign 
to  the  labyrinlh.  3.  Whatever  Paul  Lucas  may  say,  we  know  from 
Granger  and  other  judieiooi  travellers,  that  the  Casr  KervQ  is  a  verj 
small  building,  which  is  only  16  toitcs  long,  and  10  wide  belwc«n 
its  outer  walls.  This  can  never  bo  the  labyrinth,  tbat  vast  edifice 
wbete,  under  the  Romans,*  the  sixteen  prefeclures  of  F.g^'pt  ttied  to 
assemble. 

Considerable  ruins  are  seen  at  Seononr;  and  M,  Gibert  supposes 
that/  the  labyriritli  Was  situated  there.  Tliis  appears  to  me  very  pro- 
bable; for  this  place,  as  was  the  labyrinth  described  by  Strabo, '  is 
30  or  40  i>t»dia  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  canni,  and  IQO 
stadia  from  Arsinoe,  now  called  Kaiunie. 

A  few  years  before  the  dissolution  of  the  Academy,  tbe  late  Abb^ 
Brotier  read  a  memoir  to  them,  io  which  that  ingenious  writer  endea- 
voured lo  prove  tliHl  there  were  thr««  labyrinths  in  E',-ypi;  bat  his 
reasons  did  not  appear  to  be  such  as  to  induce  mo  to  chiuige  my 
opinion.     This  memoir  was  not  published. 

CXUX,  Moiptas  .  . .  XZ/irq]   TAr  tah-  A/«Wf.    Tbe  ^ater  part 


■  M^Aoirci  lur  I'X^ypie  uidsoDS  ct 
modnrnt,  p.  ti9.  vt  tujv. 

•6cr^in>.xv|l.p.  IIW.  D 

<  MteoliM  de  VAcftil.  6r» 
bm.  V.  p.  S4e. 

-  PMsdM'*  DMcHpiloB.  Vol.  i.  p.  «l 
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of  Uic  modem  writen  reproacb  tbo  antieau  with  having  giren  to  Ote 
lake  MtiBfis  an  incredible  extent,  and  likewise  wilU  con  trad  ictvng 
each  other.  M.  Rollin  "  e:itiinatei  the  600  tizdia  which  Herodotui 
has  given  as  the  peiimcter  of  the  lake  Ot  180  leagnei.  I  am  there- 
fore no  longer  surprised  at  his  incrcdiilitif.  M.  D'Anville  ihinki  rhal 
the  lake  Moeris  describiid  by  Herodolus  is  not  tlii;  same  as  ihut  men- 
tioned by  Strabo.     But  I  tiunk  he  is  muttokea. 

We  must  distinguish  the  lake  from  the  canal  of  coromuiiicfttioii. 
The  lakR  properly  so  called,  or  lake  of  Ketn,  is  the  work  of  nature ; 
ibe  einal,  that  of  art.  The  first  has  nothing  very  wonderful,  the 
leeond  is  entitled  to  our  admiration :  the  prodigious  labour  neceaMiy 
to  accomplish  it  indeed  excites  astonishment.  Ilerodottis  gives 
the  name  oflakeMeeris  to  the  whole:  he  says  but  little  of  the  lake 
properly  so  called  ;  but  dwells  particularly  on  thai  which  has  beea 
du^  by  the  hand  of  man,  vtx.  the  canal.  Strabo,  with  much  accuracy, 
distinfruishes  the  lake  from  the  canal ;  he  calls  the  one  iiw^u£,  a  canals 
and  the  othur  \lftvi}<  ^  '^ke. 

Itariog  tbown  that  the  ancients  agree  among  themselves  as  to  this 
lake,  let  us  proceed  to  its  position. 

Tlie  principal  opinions  on  this  pmnt  may  be  reduced  to  two  i 
that  of  M.  D'Anville,  and  that  of  M.  Gibert.  M.  D'Anville  tbinka 
that  the  Bahr-Bathea  answcn  to  all  the  paiticulars  given  by  Hero- 
dotus :  M.  Gibert,  that  the  Bahr-Jutef  agrees  with  these  purticaltn. 
The  first  with  great  dexterity  quotes  several  ]assagea  from  the 
ancient*  to  support  his  opinion;  but  the  seconcl  appears  to  mc  to 
comment  oo  them  more  justly  :  I  have  therefore  adopted  the  opinion 
of  the  latter.  M.  Cibcrt  divides  his  memoir  into  two  parts:  in  the 
first  be  refutes  AI.  P'Anville:  of  this  part,  the  following  is  an  abstracl. 

The  Bahr-Bathen  runs  from  north  to  south ;  so  doeH  the  lake  M«e- 
ris;  but  this  they  do  in  common  with  all  the  other  canals.  But  it 
cannot  be  the  lake  Mwris,  for  many  reasons.  1.  The  lake  Maris  ex- 
tended '  towards  the  west  Into  the  interior  along  the  mountain  which 
is  above  Memphis,  and  cominunicated  under  groutwl,  according  to  the 
people  of  the  country,  with  the  Syrtin  of  Libya.  The  Babr-Bathen 
makes  do  elbow,  does  not  extend  into  the  inleiior,  and  cannot  com- 
municate with  the  Syrtis  of  Libya,  both  the  Bahr-Juscf  and  the 
mountain  of  Libya  being  between  them. 

3.  The  Bahr-Batbcn  is  much  smaller  in  clrcumfe^nce  than  Hero- 
dotus, Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Pliny,  describe  tlie  lake.  M.  D'AnviUe 
thinks  that  we  are  to  understand  of  its  superficial  capacity,  wbat 
those  writers  say  of  its  circumference ;  but  these  words  of  Herodo- 


«  Histoln  AackaiM.  toot.  L  p.  IT. 
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[ttU,*  ti  9tfi(fieT()or  rUt  nftleim,  aod  ibese  of  Diodorus  Siculua/niy 
jf'B^  yap  wtpifitrpof  air^'  ^<iff<>'  wrapj^ctr,  STC   QOt   SDSceptible  of  this 

Tlie  Mrs.  of  theio  two  historians  a^ree  as  to  then  terms,  and  we 
muit  not  suppose  them  to  have  been  altered  merely  to  support  a 
particular  tjnem.  If  wc  consider  it  aa  error  in  expression,  (as  M. 
D'AnTilte  contends,)  we  shall  attribute  to  two  men  of  the  first  merit 
m  mistake  of  which  no  ordinary  writer  would  be  capable. 

3.  The  lake  Mceris  cannot  be  the  Bahr-Bathen,  because  the  first 
was  near  the  city  of  tlie  Crocodiles,'  which  has  since  been  called  Ar- 
linoe,'  and  is  now  Fatume,  tnm  which  the  Bahi-Bathen  is  several 
lea^ot  distant. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  second  part  of  M.  Gibert's  memoir,  io 
which  he  establishes  his  own  opinion. 

The  Babr-Jusef  appears  to  me  to  be  the  lake  Mraris.  I.  It  goe* 
from  south  to  oortli,  as  Herodotus  describes ;  but  that  alone  will  not 
tufiice. 

3.  It  makes  an  elbow  to  the  west,  extends  into  the  interior  along 
the  mounlain  above  Memphia,  and  may  communicate  with  the  SyrtJs, 
if  there  bo,  as  tliu  people  of  the  country  asserted^  a  eubtorraneaii 
passage  or  outlet. 

3.  The  Bahr^usef  measures  about  32  leag;ucs  from  lootb  to  north, 
and  its  curve  towards  the  lake  of  the  Arsinoitic  nome  is  from  B  to  9 

[leagues  ;  by  doubling  which,*  we  hare  from  So  to  S2  leagues.  This 
'ftgrees  very  well  with  the  circumference  which  both  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  Sicalas  assign  to  the  lake  Moons;  the  3600  stadia,  or  60 
schwai,  of  these  historians,  making  a  little  more  than  73  leagues; 
which  comes  pretty  near  to  it.  If  we  could  suppose  the  schatius  to 
contain  a  little  more,  it  would  bring  us  still  nearer  to  the  point;  and 
we  know  that  the  scbcEuus  varied  greatly  in  diiferent  places. 

4.  At  the  entrance  of  the  lake  Moeris  there  were  flood-gates  :  and 
at  the  place  where  these  should  be  situated,  we  stilt  find  the  ruins  of 

,  «  town  which  the  Arabs  call '  Bal^iin,'  or  the  city  of  gates. 

Those  who  would  attain  still  more  particular  information  as  to  this 
lake  will  do  well  to  consult  the  Dissertation  of  M.  Qibert,  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  loscnptions,  Vol.  xxvtti.  p.  325  and 
[following  pages. 

The  canal  begvu  at  Hermopolis,  oow  called  Ashrounein,  or  nUier 


•HtTodocUb.u.Vcxlix. 

*  Diodor.  Siclib.  i.  ^  li.  Vol.  t.  p.fll. 

•  H«>od«L  Uh.  ii.  k  cxKx. 
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■  I  do  not  taki  Mlg  lUi  sccouU  Uw 
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below  it,  according  to  M.  Nordcn's  cb&rt ;'  runs  four  leftgow  to  (he 
w«sC,  according  to  Granger;  anil  then  turning  back*  continuciiu 
course  ftt>m  south  to  north  ai  far  as  Faiumc.  Diodorus  Siculos 
speaks  ofa  cual  of*  communication  80  stadia  in  length,  which  make 
a  little  more  thaa  three  leagues.  It  is  evident  thai  he  meant  ihia  part 
of  the  Bahr-Jusef  which  rum  four  leagues,  era  lt(tkle»«,  to  the  west, 
according  to  M.  Nordcn,  as  this  traveller  places  its  commencement 
a  little  lower  down,  bclweea  Roda  and  Ashmunein  ;  but  I  am  of  opi- 
nion that  the  learned  Dane  has  altogether  confused  the  roatler. 

Dr.  Pococke's  opinion '  on  the  Bahr-Jusef  approaches  very  nearly 
lo  the  truth :  he  perceived  that  that  was  the  canal  of  cotnoiuni cation ; 
but  he  thought  that  the  lake  of  Kerii  alone  was  the  true  Mwris,  and 
in  thiH  he  was  misiaken.  Brow>ie  '  also  thinks  that  the  Birk-cl-Keroon 
is  lake  Maris.  But  the  opiniuns  of  these  two  learacd  men  refute 
tbenisolvea.  TIte  latter,  indeed,  remarks  justly,  that  the  Birk<«U 
Keroon  is  not  the  work  of  art.  Dr.  Pococke  thought  himself  the 
bcUer  authonscd  to  decide  that  this  is  the  true  lake  Mcarig,  ai  be 
perceived '  at  the  opposite  eslremily  of  this  lake  "  a  head  of  land 
selling  out  into  the  lake,  in  a  semicircular  figure,  with  white  ch'fis, 
and  a.  height  above,"  which  he  thought  might  be  the  lower  part  of 
the  two  pyramids,  which  rose  47  loisea  above  the  water.  M.  Gibert, 
who  was  unacquainted  with  the  work  of  the  leacued  Eaglishmaa, 
has  completely  refuted  the  reasons''  by  which  his  opinion  was  en- 
forced. 

M.  Le  Roi  had  read  to  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettivs  a  Mentoir 
on  the  lake  Mrerts,  in  which  he  prcicoded  to  refnie  the  opinions 
of  all  those  who  liad  gone  before  him.  lie  has  since  printed  it  in  the 
2nd  Volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  Ihu  third  class  of  the  Naliooal  In- 
attlute,  p.  117  and  following.  He  had  taken  for  his  guide,  as  he 
Mys,  M.  N'orden,  who  says  very  Utile  00  the  Bahr-Jusef,  and  not 
•  aylhdiloof  the  lake  Mceris,  which  he  has  not  even  marked  io  his 
charts.  Id  p).  lxxix.  we  «ee  the  cut  by  which  the  Balir-Jusef 
commaDtcated  with  the  Nile  :  but  M.  Le  Roi  can  scarcely  have  taken 
that  for  the  lake  Mstis,  ua  it  would  coalradict  hts  own  opinion.  No 
author  speaks  of  any  other  lake  to  the  west  of  this  part  of  Ifaa  Nile* 
than  the  Uahr-Buthcn  and  B-ihr-Jusef;  bill  M.  Le  Roi  will  have 
it  that  neither  of  these  is  the  lake  Moris.  A  third  then  must  be 
round,  not  mentioned  by  any  geographer :  and  in  attempting  tbit* 
M.  Le  Roi,  assisting  himself  with  <jUot;iuoa8  raisundeniood,  makes 

•  PI.  tiiii.  Vol.  ii.  Egjp*,  Vol.  i.  p.  sal, 

►  Dtodar.  Sc   lib.  I.  ^  lii.  Vol.  L  p.  01.        •  Poc«cl(«'«  DcMriptuw,  Vol^i  p.  M. 
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such  coofusion  with  this  part  of  Egypt,  ihat  ihe  reailer  no  loBg;er 
lujowB  into  what  part  of  the  world  he  has  dragged  him. 

i^tatai  eioi  vri^r]  Make  Just  a  ttadium.  ^uuii  answera  exactl* 
to  the  word  *  just '  used  io  this  seaie  ia  our  language.  A  grammaiical 
Mc.  in  the  Library  of  St,  Gennaio-des-PrM  »ayB,  hiKoiay  fitrftoy  n» 
iffw.  'lip^uTos  B.  The  Creeks  give  to  ihii  term  a  »ignification  very 
similar,  when  they  say,  StKaior  Hpfta,  •  a  chariot  that  adrances  with 
an  equal  motion.'  But  sec  M.  Bejot,  in  the  Memoira  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Belles  Lettres,  Vol.  xxxiv.  p.  17  smd  followlog. 

BotfiXJjio*']  The  royal  trrasury.  The  phrase  properly  sipiifics  the 
palace  of  the  kiog :  the  treasury  was  probably  in  the  palace.  '£i 
fiaviKmty  is  taken  for  the  royal  treasury,  ra/icioy  being  undeistood. 

►  TiXarrw  ipyvpiov]  A  tcUnt  of  ailver.  The  *  money  produced  by 
dlit  6ahcry  was  applied  to  tlie  queen's  apparel  and  the  perfumes  of 
which  she  made  use. 

Thetalentwa8Worth225/.  of  oarmoney,  aadtheminaS/.  I5t.  The 
^'80  min«j  tUcruforu  amounted  to  76/.    Tlie  fishery  of  iht  lake  thus  pro- 
daciog  226/.  a  day  whilst  the  waters  were  out,  and  only  76/.  when 
they  subsided ;  the  annual  product  was  about  54,600/. 

CL.  Tiro  ylif]  Bi/  a  suhUTrantan  eaiud.  This  canal  or  outlet 
must  have  been  the  work  of  nature,  h  appears  to  me  that  M.  Wes- 
aeling  is  mistaken,  when  ho  says,  (p.  177  of  his  edition,  note  79.) 
Ihat  the  mine  constructed  by  the  Assyrian  robbers  from  their  own 
house  to  the  palace  of  Sardanapalus  wasi  an  example  ill  calculated  to 
elucidate  the  immcnec  subterranean  passage  which  joined  the  lake 
Mteris  to  the  Syrtis.  The  object  of  Herodotus  was  only  lo  show 
uhl  baaww  of  the  earth  that  was  dug  out,  and  not  to  compare  th« 
tniSdiodis* 

CLi.  Karaimfffflif]  7b  iviaitr /lAafionx.  "  As  the  kings  *  were  thorn* 
selves  priests,  ....  they  drank  no  wine  pre»ioii8  to  the  time  of  Psam- 
metichus:  and  if  they  sometimes  made  libations  of  this  ligaor  to  the 
gods,  it  was  not  that  they  considered  this  liquor  agreeable  to  tbem, 
but  because  they  looked  on  it  as  the  blood  of  those  gods  who  had 
formerly  fought  against  them,  and  whose  bodies,  haviig  mingled  with 
the  earth,  had  produced  the  vine." 

'Sj^w]  ff'rre  alto  in  the  habit  of  wearing.  So  in  the  Greek. 
TheaoroU,  the  future,  and  occasionally  the  imperfect,  should  scme< 
times  be  rendered  by,  *  it  was  customary  to,'  &c.  For  want  of  attenUoa 
to  this  peculiarity,  the  Greek  authors  have  ofteo  beea  thought  to  say, 


*  Okdor.  Sic.  lib.  t.  §  liL  Vol.  I  p.  OS.     *  PtHtsKh.debi4ectOuride,f>.  »&S.fi. 
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what  the;  n«T«r  meant.     '  To  iijiM  ....  hiair  irnrrrov  w&ma  httfipif 
vtr  :  '  Sublime  ioslnr  fulminis  omnia  sold  prosLemere.' 

CLII.  Td  btirtfov]  It  wMt  hia  »eccnd  exile.  The  above  word  can- 
not a^e  with  fimftXtiovT-u^  Fsammelichus  had  be«n  raised  to  tbe 
throne  only  with  the  eleren  other  king*.  Thi«  word  tlwrefore  «vi- 
dentlj  applies  to  hi*  exile.  But  as  he  had  never  beco  exiled  by  these 
king:*  but  once,  I  have  mado  it  a  detached  phrase  io  my  translation, 
to  avoid  ambiguity. 

XfttiaHifiov  n)(  Aifre&t]  The  oracle  of  LatonM.  HSm  goddns,  *  one 
of  the  eight  most  aociont  divinilies  of  the  Egyptians,  was  called  Buto 
io  the  language  t>X  the  country,  and  was  particularly  honoured  ia  tbe 
town  of  that  name.  She  had  been  the  Dursc  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  L  a. 
Otua  and  Bubastts,  and  had  picsorvcd  ihem  from  the  fury  of  Typhon. 
Hu  BOB  araocus  or  shrew-mouse  was  coneocratcd  to  het.  Antooiani 
Libefalia*  informs  us,  that  sho  took  the  form  of  that  little  animal  in 
escape  from  the  persecutions  of  Typhon.  Plutarch  relates  '  ihat  the 
Egyptians  rendered  divine  honours  to  I  he  shrew-mouse  because  it  does 
aoisee;*  darkness,  being,  according  to  them,  more  ancient  Uian  light, 
M.  Jablonski  perceives  in  the  Latona  of  tbe  Egyptians/  somt 
•nalogy  to  night,  and  conjectures  that  she  was  llic  symbol  of  the 
mooa  at  the  full. 

'Imi^i  cat  Kfifjof]  loaians  mi  Carian*.  Diodorua  Siculus,  omit- 
ting all  these  circumstances,  merely  says,'  that  Ps&mmelichus  took 
into  his  pay  some  Arabians,  Carians,  and  lontani,  and  that  with 
these  tjxiopt  he  defeated  the  eleven  kings  at  Monemphis. 

Polyecnns  relates  the  same  story  with  some  uifliog  TahatioDS. 
"The  god  Ammoo,"  says  he,*  "  had  counselled  Temeollies,  who 
had  consulted  him,  to  provide  himself  a  guard  of  cocks.  Psammeti* 
ehus  having  learned  from  Pigces,  whom  he  kept  with  him,  that  the 
Cariaos  were  the  first  who  had  worn  ptamea  on  their  helmets, '  seized 
the  meaning  of  the  oracle.  He  took  into  his  pay  a  largo  body  ol 
Cariaos,  led  them  to  Momempbia,  and  there  having  given  battle, 
close  to  the  temple  of  Isis,  he  obtained  a  victory." 

Hiis  Tcmcuthcs  was  probably  one  of  the  eleven  kings  mentioned 
by  Herodotus.  It  is  with  this  as  with  many  other  facts  related  by 
ihe  ancient  writers,  which  are  true  in  the  main,  but  incumbered  by  stt- 
perstitioQ  with  various  eircumstancea,  not  more  in  accordance  with 
one  another  than  they  are  with  reason. 


*  Loneia.  rf^  *rf*vt ;  mcU  t.  Mb  fi- 
neni. 

^  H«Tt>do<.  lib.  ii.  b  cl«i. 
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Kara  Xi;fi)»-]  JVith  pirtttitalinttntions.  TbeCaiians  wcrepiiaUs. 
See  Hesychius,  under  the  word  Kn^irai. 

CLtll.  ri/>u(  N'droK]  On  the  south  side.  Diodorus  Siculus  sajrs,' 
that  ibis  prince  built  tlic  eutern  portico  of  the  temple  at  Memphis. 

'O  hk  'Airti]  The  god  Apii,  S^e.  This  appears  to  me  a  gloBS. 
which  from  the  margin  has  crept  into  the  text.  See  Wesiellng's 
IIOt«. 

CLtV.  'E«  Mrf;i^iil  At  Memphia.  Wc  find  the  same  thing  in 
Diodorus  Sicuhis.*  PolyDcnus*  adds,  that  that  part  of  the  city  of 
Memphis  occupied  hy  the  Carious  was  called  CaromeRiphites.  I 
railier  ihiok,  with  Stephens  the  geographer,'  that  it  wa«  to  the  Ca- 
lians  established  in  that  city  that  this  name  was  given. 

CLV.  Teaatp^iKorTa  ■crf^i^uv'\  Forty  cubiti.  Thnt  is  to  say,  5S  feet 
according  to  M.  D'Anville,  or  ^3  feet  S  lines  as  Count  Caylus  has  it, 
who  allows  to  the  cutnt  only  1  foot,  3  inches,  1 1  lines.  As  Herodotus 
does  iiQt  give  the  diniensioiia  of  the  interior  of  this  chapel,  wc  caoDot 
estimate  them.  Supposing  the,  block  solid,  it  formed  a  cube  of 
149,345  feet,  which,  at  350  lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot,  would  wci^^h  near 
16,668  (ons;  an  enormous  weight,  the  idea  of  tnoviug  which  may 
well  astonish  us. 

See  Count  Caylus  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  lasciiptiona. 
Vol.  XXXI.  Hist.  p.  35  and  following.       , 

CLVI.  Nifcnoi  irXwrij]  Floating  Ulands.  I  do  not  know  whetlier 
the  isle  of  Chemmis  has  ever  been  a  floating  one :  it  may  be  doubled, 
especially  after  what  our  histuriati  says.  1  he  Greeks  pretended  that 
Dclos  had  been  a  floating  island;  1  am  pcriiuadcd,  however,  that  ihe 
■lories  which  Ihey  had  heard  from  the  F.)rypiians  settled  amongst 
them  gave  rise  to  this  fable,  and  that  they  uUributed  to  Delos,  the 
birth-place  of  Apollo,  what  the  Eg^yptiaos  had  told  them  of  Cheramis, 
which  had  served  as  an  asylum  to  iheir  Apollo.  A  rock  3000  Coiset 
in  length  cannot  float  upon  the  waters  ;  but  the  Ureeks,  who  had  %■ 
peculiar  passion  for  the  marveUous,  overlooked  these  trifling:  incon- 
sistencies. 

Tlieophrastus, '  Pliny,/  and  Seneca,*  speak  of  ftoaliog  islands ; 
but  of  these  some  are  of  pumice-slouc,  and  others  formed  only  of  old 
roots  of  trees  adhering  together,  which  do  not  weigh  so  much  as  the 
column  of  water  that  supports  them.  Tliese  examples  llicrefore  do 
not  contradict  the  known  piiaciples  of  hydrostatics. 


-  Oiod.  Sic.  lib.  i.  t  iwii.  v«L  i.  p.  n. 

*  Id.  (bid. 

«  P*Ijinn.S(r»te|;.lil>.vii.cnp.iii.pj6Kl. 
J  Voc.  Kopni'.  p.  S5». 

*  Tbtophr.  Ilin.  v\ka.  Uk.  i*.  fol.  50 ; 
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Ain>'*irovca]"I«tM]  Bacchus  anil  hit,  Anticlides,  cited  by  Pln- 
tarch,  •  snys,  ihat  Isis  had  espoused  Bacchm. 

Aia\y\i>t  a  Ew^piMi^t]  Mtch^hu,  the  ton  oj  Euphorien.  This  is 
certainly  in  «mdo  piece  which  has  oot  been  handed  down  to  us.  Pau- 
saDias  also  says,*  that  ,£»cliylDs,  son  of  Euphorion,  first  (aught  the 
Grevks  the  Lgyplian  notion,  that  Dinna  was  the  daughter  of  Ceres, 
and  not  of  Lalona.  M.  Jablonski  thinks'  that  Pausanias  borrowed 
it  from  Hcrodotns,  and  M.  Wcsseling  is  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  he 
may  have  read  it  in  £schylu8.  or  might  biinscir  have  beeu  acquainted 
with  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians, 

CLVII,  'Vafittiuxoi  a  iliafflXtvn  Alyinmv]  Psammttichtu  rtigtud 
54  yeart.  The  Egyptians  revolted  under  *  Aprics,  his  gteat  grandson, 
who  was  made  prisoner,  and  afterwards  sintngled  by  Amasis.  But 
Egypt  having  been  conquered  by  the  Persians  under  the  son  of  Ama- 
sis, a  descendant  of  Peammetichus,  and  or  the  same  name,  excited  rC 
to  revott  i^ainst  the  Persians.  As  Diodorui  Siculus,  from  whom  I 
lake  this  Tact,  does  not  mention  in  what  year  it  occurred,  orbow  lon£ 
that  prince  preserved  (he  crown,  and  as  no  other  author  mentions  it, 
I  cannot  give  any  positive  opinion  on  the  point:  the  Kame  bistorian, 
however,  relates  an  anecdote  of  Psammeticbui,  which  he  dates  ia 
the  first  year  of  the  05ib  Olympiad. 

Tamos.*  satrap  or  Ionia,  fearing  the  reieatment  of  Aitaxerxes,  on 
account  of  his  having  favoured  the  young  Cyrus,  took  refuge  with  bis 
wife  and  children  in  Egypt,  at  the  court  of  Ptammetichui,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  ancient  Psammetichus,  who  was  under  considerable  obliga- 
tions to  him.  But  that  prince,  forgetting  the  bcnefiu  ho  bad  received, 
and  despiMug  the  rights  of  suppliants  for  hoi|Htality,  put  him  and 
all  bis  chtldrcQ  to  death,  that  be  might  sciec  on  his  fleet  and  his 
riches. 

'Atfwroc  ,  .  /iryifAvr  voXii-]  Azotu$,  «  contidtraUt  ttncn.  Diodo- 
rus  Siculas-^  speaking  of  an  expediiion  of  Psammclicbut  into  Syria, 
relates  that  the  Egyptian:)  abandoned  that  prince,  because  he  be* 
stowed  bis  confidence  on  roroigners.  Herodolos  also  menlions  that 
circumstance,^  xxx.;  but  ho  gives  another  reason  for  it.  M.  De 
Pauw  concludes  that  tlie  troops  of  Egypt<  were  not  at  tlie  siege  of 
this  town ;  but  erroneously,  as  Herodotus  does  not  say  at  what  time 
a  part  of  those  troops  withdrew  into  Ethiopia. 

CLVllt.  T^  ltirp¥%i.  hwtytip^«t\  T«  dig  a  canai.     From  ifae  Pelu- 


■  Pklarch-dc  Iiide«lOnride,  p.  S0$. 

*  Fvu.Aiesd.stviUb.tiii.up.nnij. 

(■.era. 

'  Pasth.  iKgjpliaT.  Vol.  U.  cap.  iv.  ^ 
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•iic  branch  of  the  Nile  *  »  canal  was  formed  vliich  ran  into  the  Ara- 
bian gulf  or  Red  Sea.  Necho,  Ibe  son  ol  Pbatnmelichus,  commenced 
il,  Darius  carried  it  on  lo  a  certain  point;  but  discontinued  it  on 
hearing  that  if  the  isthmus  were  cut  through,  the  whole  of  Egypt 
would  be  laid  under  water.  It  was  explained  to  him,  that  the  coun- 
try lay  lower  than  the  level  of  the  Red  Sea.  Ptolemy,  however,  sub- 
lequenlly  finished  it:  and  at  proper  places  made  Hood-galvt,  which 
could  be  opened  or  shut  as  conrcuieQce  required.  This  canal  was 
called  the  river  of  Ptolemy  ;  it  enters  th«  lied  Sea  at  the  town  of  Ar- 
slnoc.*  Strabo'  and  Aristotle''  attribute  llie  commencement  of  thia 
canal  to  Sesoiiris ;  the  geographer,  however,  in  another  part  of  hia 
writings,*  mentions  the  opinion  of  our  historian. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  at  length  of  this  canal.  Book 
IT.  fj  XKXix.,  whcro  I  shall  make  use  of  an  observation  from  those 
Arabian  whten,  which  M.  De  Sacy,  who  to  a  profound  knowledge 
of  the  oriental  languages  adds  an  uncoounoB  share  of  modesty,  has 
been  Lind  enough  to  communicate  to  me. 

riflpa  Xl&Tavfioy]  Near  Patutnot.  I  punctuate  with  M.  Wesstliag, 
oX/yofr-  Boi/^uimot  roKiof  irafM  Xiaravfiov  rify  'Apa0ltfv  ir^ti*  ie4ytt  h 
r^i'  ''EpvOp^y  e^Xavtrar.  The  conjecture  of  this  critic  is  confirmed  by: 
the  Ms.  B.  in  the  Royal  Library.  But  the  Ms.  D.,  though  it  admit* 
the  same  punctuation,  changes  H  into  i^.     'Eo^et  hti  is  th"  *K.  6. 

This  passage  proves  incontestably  that  the  Arabian  gulf  was  called 
also  the  Erythrcan  sob,  long  before  the  time  of  Alexander.  See  also 
the  Geographical  Table,  article  Auabiak  Gulf. 

^ipovva  . . ,  vpiit  v6nv  irtfiov]  And  runs  tateardt  the  itoutk.  Wea- 
leling  reads  ^ovaa,  and  his  coujectuic  is  conBrmed  by  tbe  Mss.  B. 
and  D.  and  the  margin  of  the  Ms.  A.  in  the  Royal  Library,  in  which 
we  And  yp.  ^rpovaa.  In  all  the  editions  which  preceded  that  of  this 
gentleman  we  read  ^tpolaat,  which,  relating  to  iiair^yai,  made 
downright  nonsense.  M.  Borheck,  in  his  new  edition,  has  adopted 
Wesseliog's  reading. 

CLIX.  '£»•  MaySAy]  A^r  Magdolum.  It  was  against  Josias, 
king  of  Judab,  ttiat  this  battle  was  fought.  It  did  not  happen  near 
Magdolum,  which  is  a  town  of  tower  Egypt,  but  near  Mageddo.  The 
rtsecnblancc  of  the  names  has  misled  Herodotus.  S««  my  Chrono- 
logical  Easay,  chap.  i.  §  xii.  pp.  114,  115. 

Herodotus  contents  himself  with  informing  us,  that  Nccho,  having 
defeated  Josias  at  Mageddo,  took  the  town  of  Cadyiis.    The  Scrip- 


*  l>Iodat.filc  lib.  i.  f  nziii.  VoL  1.  |ta  '8Mb.C*acnpk.tib.Lp.(U.C;«S.A. 

S9-  '  Anttol.  MetMiolog.  lib.  L  np.  Xt*. 

»  Sflfl  Fatcmoi  is  the  GooajsbluMl  p.S49.E. 
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4uret  acquaint  u*  with  lome  *  particaUn,  vhich  it  may  twt  be  uielea 
to  call  to  miad.  Necho  was  niivching  to  attack  Ncbuchadncszar, 
king  of  Babylon,  and  with  thii  intention  wa»  coasting  along  the  shore. 
Josiu,  king  of  Judah,  who  did  noi  behold  with  indifference  a  power- 
ful prince  enter  his  dominions  at  the  head  of  an  anny,  marched 
ogainst  him,  was  defeated,  and  slain  at  Magoddo,  or  Megiddo.  In 
all  probability  tt  was  a  force  under  Bome  of  ths  generals  of  Necho 
who  laid  siege  to  Cadytta  and  look  it;  for  he  himself  continued  his 
march,  and  took  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Nebuchadnexzar  as 
far  an  the  Euphrates.  On  his  return  he  stopped  at  Rebla,  a  town 
situated  probably  belweeu  Mageddo  and  Jerusalem,  and  tliere  bar- 
ing learned  that  the  Jews  had  proclaimed  Jehoahaz,  fourth  sod  of 
Joaias,  be  mdI  for  him,  and  as  soon  as  lie  was  come,  he  put  him  in 
coafinement,  repaired  immediately  to  Jerusalem,  and  placed  on  the 
throne  Jeboiakim,  second  son  of  Josias,  and  having  imposed  a  tribute 
of  a  talent  of  gold  and  a  100  talents  of  silver,  that  is  about  3925/., 
he  returned  to  his  own  kingdom,  taking  Jchoahaz  with  him,  who 
died  to  Egypt.  In  the  4th  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  he  »- 
tamed  ioto  the  dominions  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  having  laid  aiega 
to  Charchamis  or  Cliarmis,  as  the  Septuagint  has  it,  he  was  com- 
pletely routed  by  that  prince,*  who,  extending  his  conquests  from  one 
country  to  another,  entered  Egypt,  and  sabjugated  it.  This  event 
occurred  io  the  year  4107  of  the  Julian  period,  607  years  before  oai 
ertt.  It  is  from  this  year  probably  that  we  should  date  the  40  years 
of  desolation  which  £gypt  experienced,  as  foretold  by  the  prophet 
Exekiel,* 

Tm  MiXttai^f]  iu  tke  cwtttry  of  the  MiUtiam.    See  Book  i.  ^ 
xcii.  note  4.  (p.  137.) 

CLX.  'WuiMV  U  fttiitvi  eUat]  Tft«  Eteau  mre  Mt  frmitttd. 
Diodorus  Siculus  attributes  this  counsel'  to  Amasis,  Plutarch*  to  a 
sophist,  or  rather  to  a  philosopher,  the  philosophers  having  bome  that 
name.  If  the  answer  of  tbe  king  of  Egypt,  whoever  be  might  be, 
were  just,  that  of  the  Indian  larchai  appears  to  me  equally  so.  '*  We 
Indians,"  says  he,-'  "having  learned  from  the  Egyptians  that  the 
Eleans  have  estabUihed  ten  jadgea  of  the  Olympic  games,  do  not 
_  think  that  regulation  judicious.  They  commit  to  chance  a  selection 
which  ought  to  be  made  with  the  utmost  prudence,  and  incur  tbe 
risk  of  having  a  perwn  by  no  means  qualiQcd  for  the  olfice.  But 
even  if  the  Eleans,  after  having  selected  the  most  worthy  men,  should 
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leave  it  to  chance  to  fix  on  ihc  ten  HcUaoodici,  they  vould  not  be 
less  dBserving  of  censure.  In  fiict,  if  these  juJjrcs  ninat  Ix!  ten  in 
number,  if  a  greater  number  of  worthy  men  are  to  be  found,  they  are 
deprived  of  the  honour  which  is  due  lo  ihcu ;  &aU  if  there  are  not  ten 
of  that  character,  they  admit  those  who  do  not  deserve  it.  The  Eleaas 
would  do  better  therefore  not  lo  limit  the  number,  but  to  cxercife  the 
greatest  strictness  as  to  the  character  of  those  whom  they  elect." 

The  Elcans  did  not  piotii  by  the  advice  of  the  king  of  Egypt. 
But  tliey  cannot  be  reproached  with  having  ever  acted  partially. 
When  they  were  subject  to  Home,  the  grandees  of  Rome  soiaelimes 
wrote  to  them  in  favour  of  certain  camJidittes,  hut  the  judges  iie«er 
opened  the»e  letters  till  the  prize  had  been  adjudged.' 

CLXI.  'E£e&^aro'Air|)iift]  Apries  ntcceeded  Him.  The  name  Aprics 
■eented  to  me  a  word  of  the  lutitaii  dialect;  for  Athentuus,  iu  trans- 
lating into  the  ordinary  dialect  a  passage  from  Ctesiaa,*  tenders  it  by 
Aprias,  13ul  1  find  the  word  wrilti^a  in  Diodorus  Stculus,  as  it  is  in 
Herodotus. 

EC&ai/iovfirraroi]  The  most  fortunate.  I  do  not  know  with  what 
propriety  Herodotus  can  cull  Aprios  the  mast  happy  or  fortanalc 
prince,  ^hatfiovicTarott  after  Psammctichus  :  he  who  lost  his  crovn. 
and  was  strangled  by  his  subjects.  V,viai^w  also  signities  rich  ; 
but  neither  lie,  nor  hi^t  graodfatlier  Pnammeltthu*,  were  the  richest 
princes  who  had  reigned  in  Egypt* 

Perhaps  Herodotus  meant  to  say,  that  up  to  the  period  of  the 
levolt^  he  had  been  the  moat  fortunate  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  But 
see  note  to  S  ci.xix.  (p.  508.) 

'^mieivn  Ka\t\m9i&plat\  He  reigned  Jivt'ond-ttBenti/ peari.  He 
reigned  but  22,  according  to  Diodorus  SicuIuB, '  and  only  1 9  accord- 
ing to  Syncelliis.*' who,  however,  in  another  place,*  ascribes  lo  him 
34  years. 

Mcfdvui  imiyitaofiat]  Retervtug  ta  a^telj  to  sptak  more  fully  of 
him,  Herodotus  must  here  refer  lo  ^  cxlix.  Book  xiv.  as  Presi- 
dent Bouhier'  and  M.  Wesselingc  have  remarked.  The  latter 
however  observes,  that  Herodotus  here  promises  to  speak  more  fully 
of  him,  and  in  the  paragraph  referred  lo  he  dismisses  him  in  two 
words.  But  he  perhaps  foi^t  this  pledge,  or  some  reason  unknown 
to  us  induced  him  to  change  his  purpose. 

'Ek  Tpoyoi'ift]  Premeditetfdiif,  So  ihe  Greek*  express  it.  For 
example,  jftavfAti  it  irpoi-Mgi  is  a  wonnd  designedly  indicted.     See 


•  IXmi.  CbnrKMtcani.  in  BhodiK.  p. 
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Ljraia*,  p.  99.  Ija.  SO;  p.  100.  tin.  2.,  and  the  title  of  llie  following 
oralioti,  tnine  pngc. 

CLXII.  Uepiithifi  01  Kwitiy]  Covertd  kit  head  with  a  helmet .  The 
helmet  was,  io  Eg^t,  tlio  lymbol  of  royally.  See  \  cli.  iwi  0agt- 
Xntp, '  to  put  liio)  in  possession  of  (he  crown.'  The  examples  of  this 
preponiUon  in  this  sense  are  very  coiuuon.  'Exi  /BXu/^, '  '  nocendi 
causa,'  in  order  to  hurt. 

T^  o»  cwi  u«i-oun(A»-  fyiyero  ri  iraievneror]  That  that  ttiU  not  done 
U'lthimt  hh  coitnivaiice.  Diodorus  SicuIub  relates  '  thai  Ainasis,  so 
far  from  making  an  elFort  to  lead  back  to  their  duty  those  who  had 
abandoned  Apries,  according'  to  the  ord4:rs  he  had  received  from  that 
prince,  persuaded  them  to  continue  iheir  rebellion,  and  joined  in  it. 

'Awrfiari'iae]  Treated  Aim  m  a  couhmptuous  in/tnner.  I  thought 
that  my  readers  would  not  be  displeased  with  me  for  varying  a  little 
frotn  the  text  in  this  passage.  It  is,  literally,  "Amaiia  heJog  on 
horsabaclc,  lifled  up  liis  thigh,  broke  wind,  and  lold  Pataibeoiitf  to 
carry  that  to  Apries." 

'Yvat/Ui'taOtti]  Amatit  atmcrnd  him.  Stephens's  Greek  edition 
has  vxoKfHpaaSai,  but  tiKotpiycoOai  has  been  very  properly  substi- 
tuted :  it  is  found  on  the  margin  of  that  edition,  and  in  the  Mss. 
A.  and  B.  of  the  Koyal  Library.  Homer  often  uses  vrofpitvftai  to 
signify  '  I  answer,'  and  never  aTotph-afttti,  which  is  found  only  in 
tnodera  authors.  HerodotuS)  a  palpable  imitator  of  Utc  Prince  of 
Poets,  uscB  the  same  expression,  and  TImcydides  also,  in  the  same 
sense. 

Oiibiya  j(p6rof  twivxiTts]  H''i/Atiiit  losing  time.  Thu  phrase  sig- 
nifies 'iocontinenily.'  'without  delay.*  ■^M.tpui-  iwllTx^'.^■rn,  '  shortly.' 
Ov  ra  vwoStryta  KOJ  iriovy  ti  ^lyoi,  fttupiir  Ittr^urra  i*ef6tipt,  '  If 
beuts  of  burthen  eat  erer  so  little  of  it,  they  die  shortly  afterwards.* 

CLXill.  ikltffiiii^]  Momemphit,  This  battle,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus  SieuluG,  '  took  |dacc  nt:.tr  Marca.  Momemphis  was  near  tho 
lake  Mareotis,  and  upon  that  lake  was  this  town.  M.  Rotiin, 
faithful  to  Du  Ryer'ii  translation,  has  written  *  Memphis  for  Afo- 
memphis:  a  moment's  reflection  would  have  guarded  him  from 
this  error.  For  tiiis  it  would  have  sufficed  only  to  take  a  glance 
at  the  posidon  of  Apries.  This  prince  sends  an  army  against  the 
Cyreneans;  this  army  is  beaten.  The  troops  impute  the  misfortune  to 
him,  revolt,  and  place  the  crown  on  tlie  head  of  Amasia.  whom  he 
bad  sent  to  appease  them.  It  is  clear  that  all  this  took  place  whilst 
the  army  was  on  its  return  from  Cyrenaka.     Apries,  indignaat  at 
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Uie  conduct  of  Amasis,  mid*  PalaTb«mt«,  a  tord  of  hit  court,  with 
ordem  to  briog  in  the  rebel.  Amasis  answers  that  he  it  on  the  point 
of  inarching  against  bin.  Patiir1icRii«  reiuniB  with  this  tneasage;  and 
Apries  cuts  offhis  ear?.  The  Egyptians,  who  bad  hiiherto  remained 
faithful,  now  rerolt.  He  sets  out  from  Sais  with  bis  nerceoaries,  and 
encounters  Amasis  near  Momeniphis.  Now  this  town  is  on  the 
road  from  Sais  to  Cjirenaica,  and  Memphis,  above  the  point  of  the 
Delta,  is  a  long  way  from  it. 

Jeremiah  ■  also  speaks  of  the  enxiliary  troops  of  Apries,  in  whom 
he  placed  his  confidence. 

CLXIV.  'Erri  y*«a]  Art  divided  into  uven  clasiet.  The  Egyp- 
tians, according  to  Diodoras  Siculos,  were,  ai  we  have  seen,  (note  to 
f)  cxLtO  dirided  into  three  classes  ;  and  Sirabo,  *  who  names  these 
three  claseet,  the  priests,  the  warriors,  and  the  cultivators,  includes 
amongst  the  latter  the  mechanics.  But  Diodoras,'  in  another  place, 
reckons  6re  classes,  priests,  soldiers,  shepherds,  labourers,  and  me- 
chanics. Plato  divides  them'  into  six  cla^scE,  pricBts,  mcchanicv, 
shepherds,  hunteTS,  labourers,  and  warriors.  It  is  very  probable  that 
there  were  but  three  principal  divisions,  the  last  of  which  was  sub- 
divided, and  included  shepherds,  labourers,  and  mechanics:  and 
beace,  probably,  has  arisen  the  difference  between  these  authors. 

The  Indians  are  divided  into  fonr  principal  classes,  each  of  which 
is  subdivided  ;  the  Brahmins,  the  warriors,  the  cultivators,  and  the 
mechanics.  The  origin  of  this  division  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  re- 
mote antiquity.  And  whether  the  Indians,  who  are  themselves  so 
mcient  a  people,  borrowed  it  ^m  the  Egyptjans,  or  the  latter  from 
the  Indians,  is  what  I  will  not  undertake  to  decide.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  it  may  have  occurred  to  both  people,  without  any  communica- 
tion from  one  to  the  other.  There  is,  however,  so  striking  an  ana- 
\ttgy  between  many  of  their  civil  and  religious  institutions,  that  I  can 
scarcely  persuade  myself  but  that  one  of  these  two  coonlries  is  a  co- 
lony of  the  other.  I  am  inclined  to  give  the  preference  in  point  of 
origin  to  ^ypt.  I  know  of  no  tradition  which  speaks  of  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt  by  the  Indians :  and  we  know  that  before  the 
expedition  of  Sc-wsuis,  Osiris  had  conquered  India.  Many  of  tlie 
details  of  this  con<|uest  are  fabulous,  but  that  does  not  destroy  the 
authenticity  of  the  main  fact. 

Children  alvrayii  following  the  profession  of  their  fatltcrs,  ofteD 
adopted  that  to  which  their  talents  and  ioclinatioo  were  ill  suited :  in- 
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dnitry  therefore  mad«  but  little  prag;ress  amongst  tJiem  ;  and  if  tbcy 
inrcoled  ume  vts,  \iiey  brought  ooae  to  perfection. 

NaS^  rd  4l*i9v]  Tht  half  e/  Natho.  Herodotus  clearly  states  that 
the  Hermotybii  occupied  one-half  of  the  nomos  ofKatho.  M.  D'Ao- 
ville,  who  has  overlooked  this  noioe  in  bis  description  of  Egypt,  ad- 
yaace«,  on  the  authority  of  Du  Rycr."  that  Natho  is  the  half  of  the 
isle  Proiopitis,  though  Herodotns  says  nothing  of  the  position  of  this 
Dome.     M.  Bellanger  had  fallen  into  the  ^aoie  error. 

I  am  disposed  to  tliiok  that  tliis  oomos  is  the  same  which  Pto- 
lemy calls  Neouth;  sod  perhaps  we  should  read  both  in  that  author 
and  in  Herodotus,  Nettb,  an  Eg7puan  divinity,  answering  to  the  Mi- 
nerva of  the  Greeks. 

CLXV.  'Ayforro  li  ri>  ftaj^ifiof]  Dedicated  to  tke  prcfeiaien  of 
ermi.  Ktery  coaolry  where  there  is  a  perpetual  standing  army  of 
foreign  mercenaries,  or  where  the  profession  of  arms  is  in  posaeiiion 
of  the  highest  honours,  is  either  already  enslared,  or  on  the  point  of 
twcoming  so.  Foreign  soldiers,  with  arms  always  in  their  hands,  are 
less  the  defenders  of  the  cilizeos  than  the  satellites  of  the  despot.  The 
love  of  country,  that  passion  of  exalted  souls,  which  inspires  so  many 
great  actions,  becomes  feeble,  and  shortly  dies  away.  That  mutual 
interest  which  formed  the  hood  of  union  between  the  prince  and 
the  subject  no  longer  existing,  no  one  feels  the  same  attachment  to 
the  state,  or  the  same  energy  in  its  service.  Of  ihig  maxim,  Egypt 
is  one  amongst  a  host  of  proofs.  Its  despots,  no  longer  daring 
to  trust  to  the  national  troops,  bad  recourse  to  foreign  merccnariei. 
Hien  began  the  history  of  their  disasters,  shameful  defeats,  and  easy 
Ticlories  to  their  enemies  ;  the  Persian!;  subdued  them  almost  without 
an  effort;  and  from  their  slaves,  they  became  successively  those  of 
the  Greeks,  of  the  Romans,  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  finally  of  the 
^Turks.  A  despot  can  never  be  beloved  by  his  subjects;  and  without 
this  love,  his  throne  totters  on  the  verge  of  an  abyss,  even  whilst  he 
thinks  it  founded  on  a  rock. 

"  There  are  three  sorts  of  goremment  amongst  men,"  says 
£schinea;'  "the  monarchic,  the  oligarchic,  and  the  republican. 
Monarchies  and  oligarchies  are  regulated  by  the  caprice  of  those  who 
hold  the  belm  of  government,  republics  by  established  laws.  Know, 
i«,  O  Athenians,  that  a  free  people  preaenre  both  their  lives  and 
liberties  by  the  laws — monarchies  and  oligarchies  by  mistrust,  and 
■  guBtd  perpetually  armed." 

If  we  examine  carefully  the  construction  of  the  Roman  republic, 
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and  that  of  the  different  republics  of  Greece,  we  shEtll  find  that  indi- 
viduals, subjected  to  tbe  reBtraiot  of  most  vexatious  Laws,  enjoyed 
liberty  but  in  name.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  study  the  annals  of 
the  different  monarchies  of  Europe,  we  shall  find  that  the  people 
have  seldom  been  exposed  to  the  caprice  of  the  sovereign ;  that  wise 
and  moderate  laws  have  generally  secured  them  from  oppression  ; 
that  individuals  have  been  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  iheir  persons  and 
their  property  according  to  their  own  wills,  without  the  fear  of 
conscriptions  or  of  requisitions ;  in  a  word,  that  of  all  people  they 
alone  have  been  truly  free. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  abuses  in  monarchies;  but  are  there 
none  in  republics  ?  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  on  casting  a  glance  over 
ancient  and  modem  history,  we  shall  find  them  not  only  more  abun- 
dant but  more  oppressive  in  republics.  A  wise  man  will  respect  the 
government  under  which  he  is  born,  and  never,  either  by  words  or' 
actions,  make  the  slightest  attempt  against  it,  will  on  all  occasions 
remain  firmly  attached  to  it,  and  exert  his  every  faculty  in  its  sup- 
port. 

CLXVI.  'AOpi^lTiis]  OfAthribis.  In  my  Geographical  Table,  I 
have  said,  that  this  town  was  near  the  Nomos  Busirites.  This  is 
confirmed  by  Strabo.'  I  think  that  M.  Savary  has  placed'  Bousis 
(Busiris)  too  far  from  Atrib  (Athribis),  which  was  in  the  2d  Augus- 
tamnic. 

N//ffy  iyrlov]  An  uland  iiluated,  Sfc.  In  the  Greek,  *  this  nome 
is  in  an  island  ;'  but  as  the  nome  comprised  the  whole  island,  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  express  it  as  above.  We  may  also  remark  the  pe- 
culiar expression  of  our  author, '  this  nomos  inhabits  in  an  island,'  in- 
stead of, '  ia  situated  in  an  island :'  this  is  an  imitation  of  Homer,  whom 
Herodotus  always  took  for  his  model.  The  Prince  of  Poets  had 
said  in.the  2d  Book  of  the  Iliad,  verse  625,  o'lh'  kt:  Aov\txiMo'Exty&*n' 
ff  \tpauv  viiativ  ol  valovn  Tipiji-  h\6t :  on  which,  see  the  Commentary 
of  Eustathius,  p.  306.  Sophocles  uses  the  same  expression '  in  his 
Ajax,  KKtivii  1a\afi\t,  au  {liv  rov  vaU%s  hXlirXayKTOt. 

CLXVIII.  Oivou  Tivatptt  4/M«-5pe*]  Four  arystertt  of  wine.  The 
aiyster  is  the  same  measure  with 'the  cotyla,  as  fre  learn  from 
Herodotus,  under  the  word  &pvar^p.  The  cotyla  is  the  half  of  the 
French 'septier,  as  Quintus  Rhemnius  Fannius'  informs  us,  (equal  to 
the  English  gallon.) 

CLXIX.  MijS'  hy  Oeof  ....  bivaaBm  iraCnu  rtf  0aat\riU$]  That 
even  a  god  could  not  dethrone  him.  This  prince  was  excessively  proud . 
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Eiekiel,  or  rather  Qot),  who  addresses  the  prophet,  gives  the  folkkwin^ 
portrail  of  him."  "  Speak,  and  say.  Thus  sailh  the  Lord  God,  Behold, 
I  an)  aga'miil  thee,  Pharaoh  km^  of  Egypt,  Uie  great  dragon  that 
lietb  in  tha  midst  of  his  rivers,  which  hath  said,  Ht  bitbr  is  mimk 
owx,  AMD  I  HAVE  MADE  IT  roR  uTsELF."  "  Ood,"  says  Si. 
Peter,*  resisleth  the  proud,  and  givetb  grace  unto  the  bumble." 

'Airfwrtla^}  T&nf  ttrang left  him.  The  prophet  Jeremiah,  more  than 
twentT  years  berore,  had  picdiclcd  the  death  of  this  prince.'  "  Hias 
aaith  the  Lord,  1  will  give  Phuraoh-llophnt  into  the  hand  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  into  tlie  hand  of  them  that  seek  his  life."  This  prince, 
who  is  called  Pharaoh-Hophra  in  the  Septuagint,  and  Pharaoh- 
Ephreus  in  the  Vat|^te,  ii  tlie  Vaphrcs  of  Manetho.  Hetlanicus' 
calls  hint  Partatnis;  but  I  think  he  confounds  him  with  Patatbemis, 
tiiG  Egyptian  noble,  whom  Apries  sent  lo  Amasis  to  induce  him  to 
return  to  his  duty. 

According  lo  the  Scriplures  '  it  was  Nebuchadnezzar  who  conquered 
Egypt,  and  by  his  orders  that  Apries  pcri&hcd.  Moreover,  Egypt 
was  to  become  desolate,  its  cities  desert,  its  inhabitants  destroyed 
with  the  sword,  or  scattered  in  the  cities  of  Kthiopia,  snd  this  deso- 
lation was  to  endure  for  forti^  years/"  And  the  land  of  I^ypt  shall 

be  desolate  and  waste .4nd  I  will  make  the  land  of  Egypt 

utterly  waste  and  desolate  from  the  tuwur  of  Syanc  even  unto  the 
border  of  Ethiopia And  I  will  raakn  the  land  of  Egypt  de- 
solate, in  the  midst  of  iha  countries  that  arc  desolate,  and  her  cities 
among  the  cities  that  are  laid  waste  shall  be  desolate  forty  years; 
and  I  will  scatter  the  Egyptians  among  the  nations,  and  will  dii> 
perae  them  throu;^h  the  countrirs." 

The  Greek  historians,  wlio  have  traosmittod  to  as  the  history  of 
Egypt,  arc  silont  as  to  this  conquest  by  Nebachadnezzar;  and  so  far 
from  noticing  the  devRstation  of  this  country,  they  remark,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  never  wa«  so  flourishing  as  under  Amasis,  whose 
reign,  however,  seems  to  answer  exactly  to  the  forty  years  of  deso- 
lation mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  as  this  prince  died  after  a  reign 
of  forty  years,  as  observed  by  Herodotus,  Book  iii.  ^  s. 

This  silence,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  this  contrsdiclion  between 
the  sacred  and  profane  writers,  seems  the  more  surprising,  as  from 
the  time  of  Psammetirbua  the  Greeks  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
that  happened  In  Egypt,  as  we  find  in  Herodotus.'  WesseUog,*  bow- 
ever,  lakes  up  tbe  cause  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezakicl,  and  imputes  the 
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omiMtoa  of  Herodotui  and  Diodonis  Siculns  to  the  Efj^ptiao  priesti, 
who  were  induced,  he  tayit,  b;  a  regard  for  Uieir  couutrv,  to  cod- 
ceal  the  evils  which  Nvbucbadnezziu  had  inBicted  on  it.  Bui  the 
HBM  rcuoo  ought  (0  have  influeDced  the*e  prieats  to  pass  over  tbe 
exceSMS  committed  by  Cambyses  against  Effjpt.  And  further,  how 
could  the  Greeks,  who  were  established  in  Egypt,  and  certainly  un> 
indueoccd  by  the  motive  here  imputed  to  the  priests,  have  remained 
ignorant  of  these  facts,  and  kept  silence  as  to  this  conquest  and  this 
(lerastatioo? 

If  we  assume  that  Lliis  devastation  of  Hg)'pt  refers  to  the  civil  war 
which  arose  towards  the  end  of  tbe  reign  of  Aprtes.  we  must  ol>serv« 
that  Egypt  was  not  then  destroyed,  that  his  misfottunfts  were  limited 
to  the  loss  of  a  sing-le  battle,  uud  that  this  was  attoaded  with  no 
other  consequence  to  the  country  than  a  change  of  its  king,  and  that 
ao  foretgu  priuce  whatever  intermeddled  with  tliis  cinarrel. 

On  the  other  hand,  Jeremiah  and  Etekiel,  being  inspired  by  God, 
neither  could  nor  did  advance  any  thing  but  tbe  truth.  The  silence 
of  tb«  Greek  historiaos  cannot  ahako  our  confidence  io  the  anlhen- 
ticity  of  the  lacred  writings  ;  lei  us  endeavour,  thetefore,  to  bccoudI 
for  this  silence,  which  I  think  we  may  very  fairly  do,  by  the  follow- 
iog  rMwas. 

It  was  not  the  object  of  Herodotas  to  write  tbe  history  of  E^ypt ; 
but  nerely  to  give  some  notes  upon  it.  Indeed,  be  speaks  of  aeveral 
Etbiopiao  kings  who  reigned  there  by  ri^t  of  conquest,  without 
meotiooing  battles  fought,  or  cities  taken.  Why  tlieo  should  be  speak 
of  Nebucbadnesxar's  victory  over  Necbo,  or  of  the  tribut*  which  he 
imposed  upon  that  prince  and  his  successors?  Was  this  conquest 
more  interesting  than  those  of  the  Ethiopians,  which  ho  barely  al- 
ludes U> ! 

Tbe  objection  founded  on  the  silence  of  our  historian,  must  have 
arisen  from  a  mistake  or  a  forgetfulness  of  his  plan.  What  then  was 
this  plan  T  TIte  Greeks  had  had  hostilities  and  sanguinary  wars  with 
the  Persians.  Herodotus  wished  to  transmit  to  posterity  the  history 
of  these  wars.  Such  vaa  his  object,  as  he  himself  clearly  announces 
in  the  commencement  of  his  first  book.  Wishing  then  to  accom- 
pltsh  this  in  the  most  comprehensive  and  intcresling  manner,  he  goes 
back  to  the  remotest  periods,  and  to  the  origin  of  the  differences  that 
fiiat  aimed  these  two  people  against  each  other.  Above  alt  tilings  it 
was  necessary  to  expatiate  on  that  nation  which  had  attempted  to  sub- 
jugnle  the  Greeks.  He  therefore  speaks  of  iti  origin,  iu  increase, 
and  its  conquests.  In  speaking  of  its  coaqaesta.  he  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  countries  which  were  the  thsatre  of  them,  of  their  ioha> 
bitants,  and  of  iheir  gorerniacDt;  and  he  bas  followed  this  rule  with 
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respect  to  ScTthia.  Ef^ypt,  &c.  A  d«uiled  hHtorf  of  thii  latter  coao- 
tiy  would  hare  oblig^cd  him  to  lose  sight  of  his  principal  object ;  h« 
relates  only  so  tnach  aa  could  Ratify  the  curiosity  of  bis  contempors- 
riea  :  thus,  hia  bistory  ot  £§^pt  it  but  a  succinct  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal events.  In  the  same  DiaDner  therefore  in  nbich  be  bui  passed 
orer,  and  might  be  expected  to  pas*  over  the  conquests  of  the  Ethiopian 
kings,  BO  does  he  pass  orcr  that  of  Nebnchadnezxar  and  tba  deratta- 
lionof  ^ypt,  which  occurred  under  the  rci^a  of  Nccho,  of  Ptaromie, 
of  Apries,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Amasis.  Hiere 
was  the  lets  reason  for  menliouin^  it,  as  the  king  of  Babylon  did 
not  annex  Egypt  to  bis  dominions,  bot  withdrew,  after  imposing  a 
tribute  on  Necho  and  on  his  successota.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Herodoius  was  ignoranl  of  this  contjucat.  The  priests,  as  well  as  the 
Greeks  settled  ii\  Egypl.  hud  prubably  iiifonucd  him  of  it:  but  to  have 
meolioned  it  was  so  far  from  entering  into  his  plan,  that  it  would  abco' 
Jutely  have  led  Uim  from  it.  When  he  says,  in  ^  ci-x.-cvit.,  that  Egypt 
never  was  more  hnppy  than  under  AmasiBttbai  docs  not  contradict  ihe 
predictions  of  Jeremiah  and  of  Eultiel.  Their  prophecies  refer  to 
the  latter  end  of  the  reigu  of  Necho,  the  reigns  of  Psammis  and  of 
Apries,  and  the  commencement  of  that  of  Amasis.  The  tranquillity 
which  this  latter  prince  enjoyed  during  the  greatest  part  of  hia  reign, 
which  was  very  long,  caused  the  Egyptians  to  feci  more  forcibly  th« 
conirast  of  their  state  with  what  It  had  previously  been,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  our  historian  remarks  it:  otherwise,  the  aascrtioir 
as  to  the  unequalled  happiness  of  the  Egyptians  at  this  time  would 
be  false ;  for  the  period  of  their  greatest  positive  prosperity  was  the 
reign  of  Sesostris.  Of  this  Herodotus  was  well  aware;  and  this  is  an 
additional  proof  that  in  speaking  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Egyptians 
under  Amasis.  it  was  with  reference  to  tbcir  Buflefings  under  the 
three  preceding  reig^t. 

Further,  the  conquest  of  Egypt  took  place  in  the  year  4107  of 
the  Julian  period,  607  years  before  our  eia;  and  it  was  effected  by 
Nabopolassar  11.  the  [^bynetut  of  Herodotus,  and  the  Nebuchad- 
netzar  of  the  BcripturcB.  It  la  from  this  year  that  wo  must  count  the 
forty  years  of  desolation,  which  Egypt,  according  to  the  prrdiclion  of 
Ettkiel.  was  to  experience.  Nebachadnesiar  imposed  a  tribute  upon 
Necho  and  his  successor*.  Apries  refused  to  pay  it;  bis  «XCewire 
pride,  of  which  the  Scriptures  apeak,  diogusted  his  subjects,  and  In- 
duced thtm  to  revolt.  Nabonadius,  the  same  with  the  Nabonid  of 
BeroiuB  and  Megaslhcnca,  son  of  Nabopolasstr  11*  whom  Herodotus 
calls  Labynetus.  and  the  Scripture  Nebuchadoexzar,  like  hia  father, 
the  kipgof  Babylon,  entered  E^pt,  and  having  joined  the  rebels,  aalh 
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justed  the  country,  made  Apries  prisoner,  and  committed  him  into 
the  hands  of  Amasis,  whom  he  established  king  in  hie  place. 

These  facts  are  but  lightly  touched  on  either  in  sacred  or  profane 
history ;  and  it  requires  a  close  attention  to  trace  the  thread  of  them. 
What  has  led  the  greater  part  of  the  commentators  on  the  holy 
Scriptures  into  error  is,  that  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  given  to 
both  father  and  son,  without  any  distinguishing  epithet.  We  must 
also  remark,  that  Nabonadius,  or  Nebuchadnezzar  II.  did  not  imme- 
diately succeed  bis  father  Nebuchadnezzar  I. ;  for  several  princes 
■  reigned  between  these  two,  and  amongst  them  Darius  the  Mede,  who  is 
the  same  with  the  Neregasolarus  of  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  and  the 
Nereglissar  of  Berosus  and  Megasthenes.  See  my  Essay  on  Chrono- 
logy, chap.  V.  and  the  Chronological  Canon,  years  4107,  4134, 4137, 
4141,  and  4144. 

'Ev  Tp  watrraii  Si{a  Bvpuftara  eaTtjKt]  In  thii  hall  is  a  niche  with  a 
folding-door.  This  passage,  one  of  the  most  difficujt  in  Herodotus, 
has  given  me  infinite  trouble.  I  did  not  decide  in  favour  of  the  interpre- 
tation I  have  adopted,  till  after  mature  reBection,  and  after  having 
conferred  by  letter  with  Messrs.  Valckenaer  and  Toup.  The  first, 
with  that  modesty  which  always  distinguishes  a  man  of  real  learning, 
wrote  to  me  as  follows: 

"Leyden,  13th  JsiinBij,  1772. 

"  Those  who  may  read  the  notes  of  the  late  M.  Wesseling  and  my- 
self will  find  in  them  some  useful  remarks  i  but  you.  Sir,  in  translating 
the  entire  work,  must  often  have  been  disappointed  at  deriving  from 
them  so  little  effectual  assistance  in  the  difficult  passages.  Of  these, 
I  believe  we  have  left  some  hundreds,  and  amongst  them,  those  which 
you  have  pointed  out .....  I  have  never  been  *  able  to  comprehend 
what  was  meant  by  iv  rp  imffra^i  5t£a  Bopufiara  cffrijM.  The  '  niches/ 
I  approve  highly ;  but  if  we  translate  dvpthftara  by  niches,  can  the 
last  phrase  signify  '  '  in  one  of  which  V  " 

M.  Toup  writes  me  from  England,  under  date  24th  Dec.  1772, 
"  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  word  BvpuftaTa,  which  is  variously  used  by 
different  authors.  See  Hesychius  and  Suidas  under  the  word  6vpt- 
TfM,  Demosth.  contra  Midiam,  p.  146.  edit,  de  Taylor,  and  Ulpian 
on  this  passage.  In  my  opinion,  the  meaning  of  Herodotus  is  tliis  : 
in  the  Trairrat  was  a  folding-door,  which  opened  into  a  little  chamber 
or  cabinet,  in  which  the  body  was  deposited.  Perhaps  Svpitftara  sig- 
nifies a  closet  in  which  the  body  was  placed,  and  it  is  in  this  sense 

*  I  am  aoraly  to  be   ezcuted  for  not    to  ezplun. 
hiTing  aodentood  wh&tBokBmedamsn        *  Thii  allndM  to  b  muUke  which  I 
u  U.  VstckeoMT  tiM  found  it  fanpoiribls    hsve  rectified. 
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that  we  mast  understand  the  word,  in  the  writers  mentioned  bj  Sto- 
bicus  JD  ibe  pnssa^  quoted  in  M.  WeeBcling's  notes." 

I  will  now  give  itic  reasons  wliich  detemiined  me  on  the  ioterpre- 
tntion  I  have  adopted. 

I.  TTacrrni  diTnifies  It  cliamber,  and  even  a  bed*cbamb«r.  Xlaoriit 
fitynX^  should  be  a.  targe  chamber,  which  I  have  expressed  by  '  hall.' 

3.  Alia  dvpuftara  appears  to  me  a  closet  -with  folding'doors,  con- 
structed in  the  body  of  the  wall :  I  have  substilulcd  *  niche,'  as 
being  a  more  appropriate  term.'  Tin  bi  t^iifivt  ovc  i*/ oitufiavt  nai  dv 
pitftavitf  lieHfiwv  itt,  dAX'  if  roit  ^Qittrt  rflv  xoAirffvo/i^vw^.  *  '  The  lawt 
ought  not  10  be  shut  up  in  houses  and  in  closets,  but  to  be  engraven 
on  the  hearts  of  the  citizens.' 

We  cannot  doubt  that  this  niche  was  shut  in  with  a  foldiug^door. 
Herodotus  says,  Book.  iii.  ^  xvi.,  that  the;  placed  m  the  tomb  of 
Anuuis.  close  against  the  doors,  the  body  of  an  Egrptiao.    TOf  iih 

HrQpuiraf  rovTor  ....  t6a4't  ir't  rifn  9vpr}ai  it-rot  rlfs  iutiirov  di^riif. 

And  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  my  opbion  of  having  adopted  the 
true  moaotog  of  this  pasaage,  by  iti  accordance  with  the  descriptioa 
of  the  catacombs  of  Alexandria  given  by  Dr.  Pococke. 

"'To  tlie  west,  beyond  the  canal  of  Canopus,  and  near  the  tomb  of 
a  sheik,  are  some  catacombs  ;  they  consist  of  several  aparlmentB  cut 
iu  the  rock,  on  each  side  of  an  open  gallery.  On  both  6ide«  of  iheso 
apartments  are  ihmc  stories  of  crypts,  big  enough  to  deposit  the  bo- 
dies in.  Here  we  mny  suppose  that  the  suburbs  began,  in  which 
were  gardens,  sepulchres,  and  places  to  prepare  Ihc  bodies  for  inter- 
nent,  at  the  quarter  called  Necropolis,  or  city  of  the  dead,  was  to  the 
west  of  the  cily.  The  catacombs  extended  above  a  mile  to  the  west, 
and  Jierc  are  a  great  number  all  nlung  by  the  sea ;  many  of  them 
were  washed  away  by  the  water,  as  appears  by  the  remains  of  then 
seen  in  the  sea.  I  was  in  some  grottos  cut  in  the  rock,  in  long  nar- 
row galleries  running  parallel  to  one  anoiber,  and  some  also  crossing 
them  at  right  angles.  'l*hes«  I  conjectured  were  those  magaiinei  in 
»hicb  they  embalmed  the  bodies.  The  most  extraordinary  catnconba 
are  at  the  further  end,  and  may  be  reckoned  among  the  Hncst  thai 
have  been  discovered  ;  being  beautiful  rooms  cut  out  of  a  rock,  tind 
niches  in  many  of  them  so  as  to  deposit  the  txKlies  in,  adorned  with 
a  sort  of  Uoric  pilasters  on  each  side." 

CLXX.  Tuf at roinAtioautr  ....  tlayopetftty  Touyofia]  Thetrpulekre 


*  I  Iwd  kdopud  itiu  imnlBtion  from 
fbe  bcKinninf ,  whicli  >|ip««ri  lo  bo  ap- 
jnttxn^  l«il>  hj  M.  VskkcBiu  taA  IS, 
Toup,  a*  »p]Mwt  bj  Uw  Isuqt  pan  af  bis 
louer.  Bat  Ub  lanat  MollMMa  oon- 
pldcl^r  ilccidcti  iM  bjr  hi*  btm  «( lb*  MHb 


M»y,  ITT».  in  wliich  he  «ay«,  "l  (bbl 
you  m  quite  Ttffat  im  rramrinK  it  *  UM 
■icb*,'  &«." 


^  Sub.  Sem.ili.  p.  Ml. 
*  Poeocks's  Desmptira, 


he  Vol.  i.  p. 


Her.  A'O. 


Vol.  I. 
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6/ htm  whom  I io  noteonmder  m^teij at  liberty  to  mcnlion.  This  n 
the  lomh  ofOsiriB;  ai  lua«tiarb  is  the  optoion  of  Athenagoras,  which 
appears  to  me  very  probable.  This  father,  afti-r  quoting  the  entire 
passage  of  Hcrodi>lu«.  aiids,'  "  TItey  exhibit  noi  only  the  totnb  of 
Osiris,  but  also  his  embalrned  body." 

'Bx&it*^at]  Adjoining.     So  I  read,  with  the  Ms.  of  Sancroft. 

'OfitXai  fttyitXti  \l(it%w'\  Orent  ohelitki.  Tlie  ohclrsltB  were  a  Bpeoies 

of  columns  composed  of  two  parts,  the  shaft  aod    the  pyruniidal 

ipire.    The  shaft'  is  generally  ia  the  proportion  of  ten  diameters; 

the  pyramidal  summit  diminishes  to  a  point  like  a  pyramid,  which 

has  given  it  the  name  of  PyrnmidioD,  or  little  [lyramid.     The  hcig;ht 

I  of  this  is  e(|u»1  lo  the  width  of  the  oheliRk  at  its  base.     They  are  al- 

nost  all  of  granite  highly  polished.'     The  hieroglyphic  characters 

rhich  are  seen  on  them,  and  which  are  sumetimcs    two  inches  in 

;-depth.  are  rude  and  uneven ;  at  least  they  do  not  appear  to  hav« 

been  polished.     As  no  martc  of  (he  chisel  is  perceived  in  these  cha> 

lncler*,nOron  theobeliskn,  it  is  probable  that  ihey  have  been  punched, 

'  and  thst  the  body  of  the  obelisk  has  been  polished  by  friction. 

This  form''  was  devised  to  represent  the  rays  of  the  sun  :  the  word 
obelisk  in  Egyptian,  indeed,  signifies  a  ray.  Kircher  thinks '  that 
Rtebpere,  the  Egyptian  term  for  obelisk,  signifies  finger  of  tlie  sun. 

Tilt:  obelisks  may  linve  served  to  decorate  the  entrance  into  atero- 
pie,  a  palace,  or  the  extremity  of  a  colonnade,  as  M.  Norden^  thinks ; 
but  a  more  important  purpose  was  undoubtedly  contemplated  in  the 
erection  of  them.  The  inundations  of  the  Nile,  which  every  year 
changed  tlic  face  of  Egypt,  especially  before  the  site  of  the  towns  had 
been  raised  or  banked  up,  and  hud  thue  been  placed  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  wftter,  no  doubt  suggested  to  the  Egyptians  a  means  of  securing 
their  history  and  sciences  from  any  disastrous  effects  that  might  arise 
ftoin  the  annual  overflowing  of  the  Nile:  none  better  occurred  to  them, 
lb*o  to  engrave  them  upon  columns  of  the  hardest  stone,  and  this  plan 
Ihey  carried  into  execution,  as  we  Hnd  from  the  aiicii-nls.  "If  you 
propound  uny  question  of  philosophy."  says  lamblichus,  "  wc  will 
resolve  it  by  means  of  the  columns  of  Ilermes,  which,  being  known  to 
Plato,  and  before  him  to  Pythagoras,  enabled  them  to  compose  their 
ayitems."  '  Att\6vO<fi>r  h*  »i  n  irpo/3d\Xei(  ipiiTJifiix,  biuKpiyoSfiiv  am  r«l 
rovro  Kara  rui  'Kp/«ofi  rnXnuit  ariiKat,  ni  flAdrM*-  ijbii  *p6c6t¥  uai  flir- 
9ay4fmt  itayvivrtt,  fAovoftar  mvcn-^MiiTO.    Hermes  invented  these 


■  AAuM^  hteuan  mo  Cirutiauis,  & 

XXT.  p.  I  IS. 

•  KiiehMOW.  J'Bmpl.il,  |..  52, 

•  8Ji««'»T™»*|i,  Vol.  Ji.  p.  138. 
'  Plin.  IliM.  Nu.  lib.  mri.  psi 


VdJ.  ii.  p.  lU. 
•  t)l«li». 

/Twrli  _, 

(  JambUcti.iicMyvteiib,  >ect.i.L-a|h  ii. 
psik.  *uL    p.  •. 


ilit.  I'unuliil.  p.  44, 

rrl*  in  J-iiJpl,  4(c.  Vi.L  i.  p.  06. 
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cntumus,  antl  caiufid  10  t>o  engraved  on  ibem  the  decreet  of  the 

plane u. 

Obpariur  &orpvrr'  iUaa  ij^ipal^  wpvroiaii. 

Pliny*  mcDtionfl  a  conkulerabte  number  of  obclisWs :  he  counts  bc~ 
vcral  orMeslres,  fourorSuthis,  two  or  Ramescs  :  the  last  or  which, 
having  boFQ  iranspoited  to  Rome*  by  the  Emperor  Coiistantius,  whs 
placed  in  the  Great  Circu».  Thii  obeliik  haviug  fallen  down,  Pop« 
Sizlu«  V,  had  it  erecteJ  before  the  church  of  St.  John  dc  Latcrao. 
There  are  two  obetiaks  vithout  any  hieruglyphicii,  one  of  Smnrrca, 
tho  other  ot  Eraphias,  and  a  tliird  of  Nectanabis,  likcwlM  without 
characters;  PtoIeniEeus  Philadelphus  removed  the  ]a«t  of  them  to 
Alexandria.  Augustus  varried  to  Romt;  two  obeliiki,  one  of 
Semneserteus,  the  other  of  Sesoatrls ;  the  liist  was  placed  in  the  Great 
Circnt,  and  is  now  seen  at  the  Porta  del  Populo;  the  second  was  set 
up  in  the  Campus  Murlius  ;  but  this  is  now  broken  and  covered  with 
earth.  Pliny  apeaka  of  another  obelisk,  made  in  intiiation  of  that  of 
NunchorcuG.  wliich  was  conveyed  lo  Nero's  Circus.  Pope  Sixtus  V. 
placed  it  before  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  There  still  remain,  how- 
ever, in  E^pt,  scattered  from  one  tixlrcmuyofthc  country  to  the  other, 
a  great  number  of  obelisks.  "  The  first  lliut  I  observed  was  at  Alex- 
andria," aays  Norden,'  "  and  the  lost  in  the  island  that  is  called  at 
prtisent  Giesiret-el-HeiB',  which  seems  to  be  the  Pbiln  that  ancient 
authors  have  so  ufiuu  niciiliuned.  They  are,  or  ul  least  originally 
were,  made  of  a  single  piece :  and  thcii  pedestal  is  a  cube,  which 
commonly  does  not  exceed  by  more  than  two  or  ihrcu  feet  the  breadth 
of  the  obelisk.  ...  I  have  seen  two  obelisks  in  the  island  of  Gtesiret- 
cl-Hciff.  The  one  is  of  whitu  marble,  and  standing',  but  without  any 
hieroglyphics;  the  other,  which  is  ofg^ranile,  lies  upon  the  ^und, 
and  has  a  row  of  hieroglyphic  figures  on  each  face. . . .  The  Grat  it 
no  more  than  eight  feet  iiiuare,  and  sixteen  in  height:  the  second  is 
likewise  eiglit  feet  sqnare,  but  Iwcniy-two  fi-et  high.  It  seems  to  be 
more  modem  than  all  those  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing:  at 
least  it  has  bueu  better  preserved.  In  ihc  rain*  near  Essouaii.  (Syeoc,) 
lliere  is  an  obelisk  which  was  made  on  the  spot;  but  we  see  no 
hieroglyphics  upon  it,  aod  it  is  broke  in  two  :  each  face  is  three  (eet 
in  breadthj  but  the  length  cannot  be  measured,  because  it  is  con- 
caaled,  in  a  grast  muasuic,  under  the  sand.  At  Lukoreen,  which 
is  considered  a  part  of  the  ancient  Thebes,  there  are  two  obelisks,  of 


I.  IM.  lu. 


■  IttHrlh.  AfMtdeiim.  Uli.  i,  tan.  i.        i«.  p.  IM,  lu. 
*  Plin.  UUuNalut.  tUi.xzxvi.  u|>.>iu.        '  Konlea'i  Tntcta,  Vd.  L  h  fft  iin. 
Vgl.ii.  p.3U.  14. 


'  .AiMMsu.  MwnUiniM,  Ub.  »«u,  cap. 
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which  each  face  ia  six  feet  eight  inches  and  n  half  wide ;  their  height 
»  in  proportion.     Both  are  standing  before  the  portal,  or  at  ihoeo- 
trance  of  the  inagnt6ccDt  rubs  which  are  admired  in  this  place,  and 
are,  of  their  kind,  equal  to  aoy  thing  that  art  could  ever  execute. 
Near  Camac,  ihcy  still  rcckoo  four  entire,  and  lituated  in  the  place 
where  they  were  first  erected.     In  the  front  of  tlw  great  hall  which  i* 
near  Camac,  and  at  its  entrance,  thereare  two  other  obelisks  standing-, 
placed  in  a  diagonal  line.     Wc  see,  before  a  little  temple,  two  olhcr 
obelisks  standing,  hut  much  less  than  the  preceding.     They  may  be 
about<ileven  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  (heir  facei  no  more  than  a  foot  j 
and  a  half  in  breadth  ;  as  to  the  material,  il  is  granite,  and  of  so  &ne\ 
a  grain,  that  it  approaches  very  near  to  porphyry.  Amongst  these  sami 
ruins  of  Camac,"  wc  Bnd,  moreover,  diTcrs  great  masses  of  a  whitish] 
stone,  and  which,  formerly  joined  together,  have  formed  obelisks  ofi 
prodigious  size.    These  last,  as  well  as  the  others,  were  only  of  a,] 
tingle  piece  ;  but  when  they  were  thrown  down,  they  were  probably] 
broken  in    the  fall.     They  are  filled    with    hieroglyphics,   in   com- 
partments.    In  the    neighbourhood    of  Matareen,*  a  village   nc 
Grand    Cairo,   there  is   an  obelisk  still  standing,  of  a  well-pro* 
portioned  size,  and  of  the  height  of  that  of  Cleopatra  situated 
Alexandria ;  but  as  to  its  hieroglyphics,  though  they  may  pass  fori 
being  well  done,  yet  they  are  inferior  in  that  point  to  those  that  are' 
admired  near  Luknrceo  and  Camac.   There  arc  two  obelisks  al  Alex- 
andria,  one  uT  which  is  commonly  called  the  obelisk  of  Cleopatra." 

TpojfMttv]  Troehoia.  Nolwithstandii'g  the  changes  that  hare 
taken  place  in  the  island  of  Delos,  I  think  it  easy  to  determine  the 
position  of  this  lake,  and  even  to  tliscorer  it.  Apollo,  being  bat  four 
years  old,  constrncli^d,  near  tlie  round  lake,'  wtpiifytot  iyfi^Bi  Mftyn», 
an  altar  of  stags'  horns  interwoven,  for  which,  in  process  of  time,  so 
great  a  veneration  was  entertained,  that  a  temple  was  built  near  it. 
Plutarch  affirms  Uiat  be  has  seen  this  temple.  "  In  contemplating 
the  nest  of  the  halcyon,"  says  he,  *  "  it  has  often  occurred  to  me  to 
say  and  to  sing  with  Homer:'  Such  Is  the  altar  of  stags*  horns  which 
I  have  seen  at  Delos,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  an  altar  which  is 
reckoned  amongst  thescven  wonders."  The  tcmplcof  Delos  was  there- 
fore near  the  lake  Trochois.    To  this,  add  the  following:'^  "  ^licn 


■  Thu  piscc  tarm*  dmI  of  the  itackut 
Thchc.. 

*  TioB  u  the  diy  of  HeliopolU.  wlncli 
il  MiUioul  Qu  Dclu  on  Hit  Ainlfiui  side. 

'  Citlliiniich.  Hjrmti.  m  Apollin. mn.  59. 

*  PliiUrdi.  de  Sulurtli  Aaim&l.  \>.  963. 
E. 

*  Fhltvch  hne  nukM  ■  slight  cbniige 


ia  llDfnrT'aret*^,  wliicbu  thc76S4tB  tlie 
flU)  Book  of  (be  Oiljwjr,  And  which  tajii, 
'•  S«cti  il  that  kIiooI  at  the  p«lm-tKC 
•rhicti  I  M(t  at  l>el«.  near  ihc  t^nijdc  at 
Apollo." 

/  'ni«H>giii<l.  Sentvnt.  vm.  Q,  £cc-  Tlw 
Frvncti  traaiJalnr  hka  ipoilod  tliu  pMapa. 
&tt  CoNectica  in  Monlwtci  Aadcas, 
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Uifl  Tenerable  I^tona,"  says  Tlicoguis,  "  oursed  you  (Apollo)  od  Uie 
borders  of  the  lake  Trochoit,  sh?  seized  with  her  bands  a  palm- 
tree,  &c."  Now  ihis  palin-lrev,  according  to  Homer,'  was  aeu  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  and  according  to  the  traditioo  of  the  Deliaos,  the 
god  was  born  in  ihc  same  place  where  the  teinplc  was  built.  "  Est 
tanta'  aput]  eos  (Duliuii)  ejus  fa»i  religio,  utquc  aiiliquitas,  ut  in  eo 
toco  ipsum  Apollinem  nataro  esse  arbitrentur."  This  lake,  therefore, 
Biufit  be  Uiat  which  M.  Spun  licicribv*;'  and  M.  Tournefort  was 
wrong;  in  atieEiipting  to  corirct  that  traveller,  by  placing'  the  lake  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  island.  "  It  seems  to  mc,"  says  the 
latter  author,  "  that  this  piece  of  water  must  be  the  marsh  mcnlioned 
bjr  HerodotDS.  For  the  term  marsh  can  never  agree  with  the  fonn- 
lain  luopus.  as  CalUmachuH  makes  separate  menlion  of  the  marsh  nod 
of  the  fountain."  la  other  words  :  the  piece  of  water  twenty  paces 
in  breadth,  which  is  at  the  oorth-easl  extremity  of  the  islaod,  cannot 
be  the  fountain  of  [nopus;  therefore  it  is  the  round  lake  mentioned 
by  Herodotus.  This,  t  confess,  is  a  singular  kind  of  logic.  Callt- 
machuB  calls  this  iake'  rtpt-iiyHt  XJ/^yi},  and  in  another  place  rpoxitoan  : 
but  Hieognis  gives  it  the  same  uame  as  Herodotus. 

CLXXl.  Twf  iradiw  olroii  ]  Thr  acctdrnlt  arricrd  to  him  tcAo,  ^c. 
See  note  1  on  ^cxxMi.  and  on  ^  clxx.  The  Greek  says  only,  tho 
accidents  which  happened  to  *  him ;'  but  as  the  person  to  whom  the 
pronoun  relates  is  too  far  distaut,  I  have  thought  proper  to  introduce 
this  periphrasis. 

£Cffro^a  t;tte0u]  I  thall  take  cart  not  to  mat/.  The  ancieots  never 
rcvi-alud  the  mysteries  of  their  religion.  Apolloiiios,  after  having 
s»id,  in  his  Argonautics,  that  the  Argonauts  disembarked  in  the  island 
of  Electra,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  i^Samothract^),  to  be  initialed  into 
the  mysteries,  adds/  "  I  shall  say  no  more  about  these  mysteries; 
I  bid  adieu  to  you,  island  of  Samuthracc,  and  to  you  also,  genit  who 
inhabit  it,  and  who  share  in  these  orgies,  orgies  which  we  are  not  per- 
mitted to  sing." 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  an  age  when  superstition  was  less 
prevalent  than  in  that  of  our  historian,  ApoUonius  was  still  more  re- 
served.    See  what  the  former  has  said,  ^  Li. 

Herodotus  is  probably  the  first  writer  who  nude  use  of  the  expres- 
sion, timofta  KtioBtt,  as  the  greater  part  of  those  who  have  employed 
it  since,  add  eofl"  'HpH'ony,  '  to  moke  use  of  the  exjuTswon  of  Ilero- 
doios.'    The  critics  disapproved  it, '  and  used  to  mark  it  with  &   x  > 


■   H<»»r,  OiljM.  till.  ri.  rtn.  ISX- 
*  Ciew.  in  Vejtmn,  Act.  id.  lib.  i.  §  ivii. 
'  Voyage   d'lalic,    ■)«  Dklauie,    do 
Grecc.  etc.  Io«d.  I.  p.  tw. 

'  Voytgc  do  I<«vuti.  Uw.  I.  pp.  SM, 


tax. 

'  CairiiBM-h.  Iljniii.  iA  A|>atl.  m«.  59  ; 
lIjMB.  in  D<-luiu.  x%.  HI ;   rtaMfll.  n.  S. 
/  Apcdt.  Rlwd.  AifDNUt.  lib.  n,  0I«- 
(  8d»l.  Sophselu  ad  PbOocL  <«.  Ml- 


m 
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to  sigDify  that  it  was  vicious,  because  HellanJcua  laid,  oo  reading  it, 
ratrra  Srrv  ttfrofia,  without  dividing  this  vord  in  two,  which  then 
■igoiBes,  '  let  theae  thing;*  be  of  nn  agreeable  taste/  M.  W^ss«|jng, 
vith  reason,  doubted  whether  we  should  not  read  tZ  aT6f*a  in  two 
words,  as  the  grammarians  contend.  Sophncles  has  written  itthetatoe 
fcs  Herodotus,*  (C^to/j'  t)(c,  nat:  >  hold  your  tnngu«,  my  son.'  The 
8cholia:st,  who  quotes  the  pleasantry  of  Hcllaaicus,  suys,  tlii$aatf  ovtm 
>rfye*v,  iyr'i  roP  rtwra.  '  It  was  cuslomaty  to  use  this  expression, 
iostcad  of  viwira,  hold  your  tongue.' 

^vftofdpta]  Thrxmophoria.  Ceres  was  the  same  with  Isis,  o«  we 
have  Men  abore,  %  lix.  Isis'  first  taught  laws  to  men,  taught  them 
to  act  justly  to  one  (tnolher,  to  banish  from  amongst  them  violence  by 
the  fear  of  puniahaieut:  honcc  the  Greeks  called  her  Thcsmophara, 
bad  her  festival  the  Thesmophoria :  but  see  M .  St.  Croix  oo  the  M/a- 
teries  oflhtf  Ancients- 

T«X»Ti)r  ravrtiv  l^  Aiy&rrou  ilayayataai']     Brought  tlUK  mjfltrritt 

[from  Egypt.  The  index  to  the  edition  of  Gale  and  Oronoviua,  under 
the  word  Danaus,  has:  '  Danai  filis  Thtamopharia  in  .'Cgrptum  affe- 
runL*  It  should  be  •  ex  ^gypto.'  This  error  is  repealed  in  Wease- 
lin^s  edition. 

CLXX'II.  'Art  Jiy  if}/i»ri|i'  to  icp'tf  W»Ta]  On  accomttl  oj  kit  mrtin 
hirtk.  Litf^rally,  *  as  having  once  been  a  plebeian,  and  not  of  an  iltai- 
triouB  house.*  Wc  fiad  the  same  thing  in  Hellanicus;'  but  Diodoras 
Biculus  says,  he  was  a  man  of  disiinction.'  This  is  no  contradiction  ; 
Lmaais  was  distiuguished,  not  by  his  birth,  but  by  his  actions,  and 
iy  the  favour  of  the  prince,    lie  had  insinuated  himself  into  the  good 

'  graces  of  Apiies,  by  presenting  him  with  a  crown  of  flowers  on  his 

'"birth-day.  *     The  prince,  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  this  crown,  in- 

^Titcd  Amasta  to  the  banquet  given  on  the  occasioa,  and  afterwards 
admitted  him  into  the  number  of  his  friends. 

An  anonymous  manuscript  Lexicon  in  the  Royal  Libmry,  informs 
na,  that  iq^^i  is  an  Ionian   word  used  by  Herodotus  to  aignify 

*"%  man  of  the  lower  class,  and  that  Xenophon  is  the  only  Attic  author 

who  has  used  it  in  this  sense,    (n  all  the  oilier  authors,  tiffiirijs  raeuaa 

ft  man  of  the  same  town;  and  iq/joriKw  is  used  tosigoifyoneofthelower 

Order,      ^itfu'/rnf  0» 'laitftt  rot-   rwv   mikXwr  fira.      OCrwi  cai 'HfwJuro*. 

Twi'  M  'ArriKuy  /torot  Cei-Of wf.      Of  b'  SXXoi  roirop  ftiv  h^fionKoff  dq. 

,  ftiniv  hi,  TBV  ni  avrav  hiifmn,  in  fvXh^r,  riv  r^c  airr^i  f  vXQi,  lal  ^iO\l- 

'  nr**,  Tvr  if  Tf  airy  ^^XV  Ttrnyfiivof. 

•  Strphod.  PbilKtet.  rcn.  ItOl.  ^  Dioiau  Sic.  lib.  L  4  UvitL  VoL  i.  p, 

^Diodof.  &e.   lib.  i.  ^»iv.  Vol.  i.p.  78. 

>  19;  lib.  V.  ()  livlai.  p.  Mj.  <  Atbm.  DebnMMopli.  lib.  xv.  p.  080. 

<  Aibvn.  UcipiMwpii.  lib. sir. cap.  vJl.  B.C. 
p.C8ft.B. 
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This  word  id  frequently  Tound  jn  ih'is  senne  in  Xenophon  :  for  «x- 
nmple,*  u  hi  Huftot,  voftiSmy  ^pavXai*  rov  ic  rwr  biffiorir,  Koi  vwrmr 
tlrat  nt)  ^AmAor,  c.  r.  X.  Se«  nlso  his  CyropEtlia,  lib.  li.  cap.  III. 
S  VI,,  de  Kepublicft  Athcaiensium,  cap.  i.  ^  iv. 

0^r  ^yrw/jaffi'vii]  Hh  abilily.  1  am  of  ihc  tame  opinion  as  M. 
Wctscting.  who  lliinks  lliai  the  phrase  here  means  ote  dro^wf,  and 
which  he  adds  lo  m^q,  which  our  author  bad  juil  ated.  See  bts 
note. 

floharmTiip  j^pvaioi]  A  golden  bast*.  This  sort  of  vaie  had  many 
BBmcs;  that  used  by  Herodotus,  vohuvtwriip,  is  very  unusual.  Uio- 
clea,  a  comic  poet*  whose  worLs  liuvc  not  rcacht'd  ua,  has  eniptoyed 
it  in  the  following  verse  of  bis  Bacchanics.  preserved  by  Julius  Pol- 
lux:' 

For  so  ihis  verse  must  be  read,  as  was  plainly  pcrc<:ivpd  by  M.  Toup.' 
CLXXIll.  hXi'jipt  &TOU  ■w\ifiitpiit  ayofivi]  Unt a  the  hour  what  the 
public  place  u/ult.  Nobody  has  better  explained  ih«  dificrcnt  parts 
of  ihe  day,  in  my  opinion,  than  Dio  Chrysoatoui. '  Il/wl  is  the  sun- 
rise, or  early  in  the  morniit^  ;  rtfii  wXt'iOovvni'  Ayopitp,  the  middle  of  the 
forenoon,  that  is,  the  third  hour;  r'lc  ftfc^utiifitm,  noon  ;  xcpi  ifiXqc, 
tbe  middle  of  ihc  afternoon,  ftat  ii  (o  say,  the  ninth  hour  of  the  day ; 
jurvcfM,  the  evening,  or  sun-i«l.  The  Latin  translation  is  ridiculous. 
See  the  index  to  ^.lian,  (IIi>tor.  Vnr.)  at  the  word  rXifOw;  Casaubon 
in  his  notes  on  Suetonius,  Cali^la,  chap.  xv. ;  Duker  on  the  8th 
book  oflliucydides,  ^  xcii. :  the  note  of  Kustcr  on  t^e  words  *Ay»- 
pai  ipav,  in  Suidat ;  my  note  on  ^  ccxxiii.  of  Uook  vii.  and  on 
^  IX.  of  Uook.  viii. 

*Hr  fiiraiit  n  nti  waiyki^iiuy]  Jagenioiu  but  iadtctnt  joket.  ValU 
has  translated, '  Morionem  iigebuc  ac  scurram  ;'  but  thul  is  not  exact. 
WatyviitfitM'  is  said  of  a  man  who  makes  delicate  and  witty  jesti,  auch 
as  become  a  man  of  education;  and  Maraio*  of  him  wlio  utten  such 
OS  are  coutiury  lo  decency  and  good  morals.  Amasis  had  considerable 
wit ;  aud  before  he  became  king,  he  had  kept  good  company,  and  tc> 
quired  a  taste  for  good  jokes  :  but  aa  he  was  a  man  of  low  birth,  whose 
education  had  been  neglected,  wc  cannot  be  surprised  to  And  that  be 
retained,  in  his  elevation,  the  tastes  and  inclinations  he  bad  fonaed 
ia  earlier  life.     See  Valckeuaer's  note. 

A46w  h¥  ^TM  fiarcii]  Jkc»m€  tmperfcptiNif.   The  text  i«  as  above. 


«  Xntoplion.  III*.  TiiL  <u.  iiU  f  Bi.  p.  '    Cunr  mmumbv  ■■  Smiam,   p.  W. 

409.  ud  atSA  adiL  VoL  iJL  v.  tOI. 

s  J«l.  PoIIikU  OBoawtie.  hb.  x.  <«•.  '  I>>o  CifraMt-  ^  Ofefi*,  Otm.  UvL 

nti.  wftn.  luTtii.  p.  IX4S.  f.  HM-  C.  D. 
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But  on  the  rerb  \a»9&pu,  joined  with  the  t>articiple,  lee  the  Commen- 
tary of  Budteus  on, the  Greek  langnkge,  and  the  Idioms  of  Father 
Vlger^B-  Eiamples  of  this  mode  of  speaking  are  everywhere  found. 
Theocritus  uses  the  same  expression : '  XavA  &i  itatth  xoita, '  I  shall 
become  drunk  whbout  perceiving  it.*    . 

CLXXIV.  KanrUffKero]  Convicted  Mm.  Valckenaer  and  Wesse- 
ling  wish  to  read  kuI  iikiaKero.  It  is  true  that  iXiaKtadat  is  very  com- 
monly used  iQ  this  signification,  and  that  there  is  but  this  solitary  in- 
stance of  KarakiaKOfiai  being  so  used.  But  bow  many  words  are 
there  which  we  find  but  once?  With  regard  to  the  preposition,  there 
are  a  thousand  examples  of  it,  both  amongst  the  Greek  and  Latin 
writers,  where  it  does  not  add  an  iota  to  the  meaning.  See  M.  Er- 
Dcsti's  note  on  verse  3.  of  the  1st  Book  of  the  Iliad,  and  that  of  M. 
Bruack  on  verA695.  of  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides,  and  my  transla- 
tion of  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  Book  iv.  Vol.  i.  p.  284. 
note  36. 

CLXXV.  'Ayhpoin^tyyas]  Andro-apkinxes.  A  monstrous  figure* 
which  had  the  '  body  of  a  lion  and  the  face  of  a  man.  The  Egyptian 
artists'  generally  ^presented  the  sphinx  with  the  body  of  a  lion  and 
the  face  of  a  girl.  These  figures  were  usually  placed'  at  the  eotrance 
of  the  temples,  to  typify  the  enigmatical  nature  of  the  Egyptian  theo- 
logy. • 

Otni/ia  /lovfiiXtdof]  A  building  composed  of  a  tingle  Hone.  On 
this  monolith,  see  Count  Caylus,  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
BcriptioDB,  Vol.  xxxi.  Hist.  p.  23. 

Toy  bi''A/iaaiv  irSvfutrToy  ironi<r&fityo»']  As  an  unlucky  omen.  The 
Latin  translator  hat  ill  rendered  the  above  by  *  id  advertens  Amasis.' 
'Erdlifiioy  or  iydofitaray  wowioBai  signifies,  '  in  religionem,  in  omen 
rertere.'  See  Duker's  note  on  Thucydides,  Book  vii.  ^  xtiii.  p. 
465.  note  78. 

CLXXVH.  AtytMrrof  /jdXtora  .  .  .  tiiaifioyijirat]  Egypt  teat  never 
more  happy.  This  will  appear  somewhat  exaggerated  to  those  who 
compare  it  with  the  calamities  foretold  by  the  prophets  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel.  But  perhaps  those  prophecies  referred  to  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  Apries,  and  only  the  commencement  of  that  of  Amasia. 
See  note  2.  on  ^  clxix. 

Hiofivplat  oheofiiyat]  "Deenty  thoutand  cities  and  tonms  well  peo- 
pled.    "  This  country  *  was  formerly  the  most  populous  that  was  ever 

'  Theocrit.  Idyll.  xU.  vera.  9.  '  Plutarch,  de  laide  et  Oriride,  p.  SS4.    • 

*  Clem.  Aleiftod.  SUomU.  lib.  v.  ^  ni.  C.    Clem.  Alexand.  Strom,  lib.  v.  \  t. 

Vol.ii-p.67I.lia.8,  *  Diodot.  Sic.  lib.  i.  ^xzxl.  VuLLp. 

/  JEluD.  Nat.  Animil.  lib,  ni.  cap.  lii.  M. 

Vrf.  ii.  p.  OTl. 
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known ;  nor  is  it  now  inferior  lo  any  olher.  In  ancient  times  it  had 
no  fuwer  than  18,000  cities  and  towns,  as  may  be  seen  in  tbe  sacred 
legiftlers.  Under  Ptolemy,  the  ton  of  Utgus,  CiO.OOO  were  cnome- 
rated.  This  number  still  subsintB.  There  were  formerlj  7,000,000 
ol  iahabitanti,  and  now  there  are  not  fewer  than  3,000,000." 

There  must  be  aoxne  error  in  these  lust  numbers  of  Diodorus  :  (m 
Josephus  affirms,*  tbat  in  bis  litne  there  were  in  £gypt  more  than 
7,500,000  souls,  withuul  reckoning  tlie  inhabitants  of  Alexandria, 
who  of  themaeUea  amounted  to  more  than  300,000. 

Theocritns  also  ngrees  with  Diodorus  *  in  counting;  33,339  cities 
and  towns ;  for  be  comprises  in  this  number  those  of  Phoeuicis,  CodIo- 
syria,  Arabia,  and  Libya,  and  which  were  under  llie  govemmeot  of 
Ptoleinv  Pliiladelphus. 

We  must  noiice,  that  these  were  not  all  cities,  nor  even  lowns,  but 
that  the  most  insignificant  villages  were  included  ;  but  notwitliataad- 
ing  this  qualification,  I  hare  no  doubt  Ibat  to  many  readers  this 
number  will  appear  very  much  exaggctalcd,  etpecialEy  on  comparing 
llic  population  with  ours.  But  if  we  further  remark,  that  Egypt  was 
the  most  fertile  country  in  the  world  for  all  sorts  of  grain  ;  that  there 
were  none  of  those  immense  forests  which  in  other  countries  occupy 
so  much  space :  that  ihe  inhabitants  were  spread  entirely  over  the 
face  of  the  country ;  that  there  was  not  &  single  winding  or  creek  of 
the  river,  a  single  canal,  a  single  spot  raised  a  little  higher  than  the 
rest,  but  thete  was  seen  a  town  or  a.  village :  an  attention  to  all  these 
circumstaoct^  will  diuipale  such  prvjudiccs,  which  1  myself  enter- 
tained when  I  published  my  first  edition ;  but  reflection  has  convinced 
me  of  the  truth.    See  Heynii  Opuscula  Academica,  Vol.  i.  p.  22d.  ei 

Aa0itr  i£  Atyvwrev  roarer  rir  roftor]  Btrrrowtti  this  tme  /rMi 
Egypt.  "  Apud '  quos  (AthenionseE)  inertia  e  lalebrit  suis,  languore 
marceos,  in  foium,  perinde  ac  dfliclum  utiquod,  protrabilur,  fitque  ul 
facinoros»,  it«  crubcscende  rea  culpie. 

"  Ejusdem  urbis  ssnctissimum  Consilium  Areopagus,  quid  quisque 
AAenienuuB  agerel.aut  quonam  qufestu  austentaretur,  diligentissime 
inquircre  solebat,  ut  homines  honeslatem,  vits  rationem  memores 
reddendam  esse,  B«querentur." 

Draco  bad  established  this  law  at  Athens;  Solon  mitigated  it, 
by  chan|i;ing  the  penalty  of  deaUi  to  that  of  infamy,  for  any  One  who 
had  ininsgresscd  tt  three  times.  Those  who  had  ofTtnded  but  once 
vere  lined  100  drachmas,  or  34.  \5a.,  aa  we  learn  from  Lysias,  In  bia 

•  JtMifh.  dm  n^.  J»d.  lib,  il.  c«r.KTl.  <  V«)ef.  MaUBu  lib.  it  op.  n.  ^  ill.  ri 
(i*.  p.  IVO.  U.pp.ltO,l70. 

*  Tfccectit.  Uyil.  criL  reft.  U. 

Htr.  N«,  Vql.  I.  3  0 


^dm'^vntKobotvst 
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pleidiai;*  agnitist  ArittOD,  kccordiog  to'  Harpocretioa,  Qnd«r  tk* 
word  'Afiyiat  hlcij. 

Plotarcli  ima^ned,  as  well  88  Lf  Bias,  that  Draco  had  decreed  the 
penalty  of  dtsath  to  all  luch  as  ihcnild  be  convicted  of  idUnesa.  **  Atl 
the  laws  of  Draco,"  says  he,  "  except  *  Ihose  concerning  morderera, 
wen  abrog^atcd  on  acconnl  of  their  seventy  and  excfEiive  penalties. 
For  nearly  nil  faults  were  to  be  punished  with  dealh:  those  who  were 
convicted  of  idlenem  wfrre  lo  die,  and  those  who  had  stolen  a  little  fruit 
to  suScr  the  same  pattishment  as  mttrdcrent  and  persons  ^ilty  of  sa- 
crilege. The  saying  of  the  oralor  Demades  was  afterwards  ranch  ap- 
platided,  that '  the  laws  of  Draco  had  been  written  with  blood  and  not 
with  ink.'  Tint  legislator  being  asked  why  he  punished  ell  Fault*  wit& 
death,  answered.  That  he  thought  the  smallett  faulu  worthy  of  it, 
and  that  he  had  been  nnable  to  devise  any  greater  punishment  for 
the  more  Btrociona." 

All  the  writers,  however,  are  not  agreed  that  the  laws  of  Draco 
inflicled  death  on  those  convicted  of  idleiins.  Jnlios  Pollux  sayi 
(hat  they  InCnrred  only  infutny.' 

Dlpbilns,  in  a  comedy  cniitled  *  The  Merchani,*  speaks  of  a  Itw 
aomewhitt  similar,  then  in  force  at  Corinth.  "  There'  is  in  that  cily 
a  law,  according  to  which,  if  any  man  lives  in  a  splendid  style,  they 
tttk.  him  what  he  does,  end  how  he  provides  for  ao  great  an  expense. 
If  his  incotne  mtHices,  he  is  tufTered  to  continue  it ;  but  if  his  expense* 
txetcA  his  means,  he  is  forbiddpn  to  continue  it;  and  if  he  disobeys, 
he  in  fined.  Biit  if  a  man  without  fortune  lives  in  splerulour,  he  it 
delivered  to  the  executioner.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  that  inch  •. 
tnan  can  live  without  doing  harm;  be  must  necessarily  (ob  on  iba 
highway  by  nighls,  brt-ak  into  houses,  or  associate  with  those  that  do 
V>'.  or  else  he  exereiws  the  professionof  a  sycophant,  or  thatofaftJse 
Witnws.     It  is  well  to  pitr^e  the  state  from  such  pestt." 

CLXWIII.  nftmrArat  4finiplev]  Jndgea.  Hprotlotus  calls  then 
as  above;  butllieir  reul  name  isTimuchi.as  we  learn  from  AttwnieuB,* 
*fifiw<!(N«i'«Snifiei  a  place  of  trade;  *]»o*r^iTf  raw  ^iraplnv  the  judge 
of  such  a  lawn,  and  not  a  Judge  exrluaively  for  matters  of  trade,  sacfi 
as  we  term  a  consul,  as  Mr.  Chibhull  ihonght,/ 

yitrawoKtvvTtit]  Ataumc,  The  Lexicon  of  TttDsaus  exptains  ^i«ra>' 
irm<Tff8ai  by  hrrtw^ttTaQtu  ',  bat  see  the  excellent  note  of  Ruhokea, 

CLXXX,  AlTo^firwf]  AcddtntaUy.     The  reel  cause  of  this  oon- 


■  llki*  ■  K  (htgmnH  erf  Hkri<v<7*tMm 
huad  pnljr  b  Mina  Mm.  of  ilut  autlior. 
b  i«  ia  Uut  of  the  lihTkiy  |>KMni«d  bj 
C«ora«I.  td  the  Vaircnitjr  of  CunbqridM- 

*  PUtarch.  in  Solon*,  p.  ST.  E. 

<  Jol.  Pot   Onom.  lib.    viU.  cap.  vl. 


HgB.  Sdii.  Vol.  i>.  !>.  680. 
■  Atttea.  DfiipDOHph.  Ub.  vi,  tan.  Mi. 

p.  M7.  r. 

*  Id.  Hb.  i«.  cap.  idi.  p.  149;  F. 
/  AotM|uit.  AiUt.  p.  100. 
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fla^tion  waa  not  kaown.  Nevor^ltaa.  llie  tcholiMt  of  Piudsnu 
impuicB  it  ■  to  the  Pististrutidee,  that  is  to  llipparcbus  and  IlipfMMi 
•OD«  of  PiuBtratua.     See  Book  v.  ^  LXti.  noLeA. 

XAia  «TT«r>r^4i  rAXarra)  A  tK»ui«tid  talmtt  of  alam.  Ai\im  was 
obtained  from  Lipara,  from  Meloa,  Sardinia,  Phry^a,  AFineais,  and 
K^ypt,  as  we  Ifarn  Jrom  Dioscoridcs,  Book  v.  cap.  cxxiii.  That  of 
Melat*  and  of  ^ypt*  were  iu«d  for  medicine.  The  most  esteeaed 
was  that  of  Egypt,  and  oett  tliat  of  Melo«:  "  l^udatimtBUiin' in 
■JE^pto,  proximum  in  Melo."  Tbc  inhitbilaciU  of  Delf^  w>>uld, 
from  the  lale  of  this  alum,  obt»B  a  coniidcrabk  iiim,  which  might 
•erve  fur  their  qaota.  J  hare  therefore  not  hexltaled  to  iKlniit  iUb 
reading,  though  Gronovius,  relyipg  upon  a  Florentine  Ms.,  had  ex> 
pwDged  iL  £n^'if,  which  he  bas  aubuituted  froiD  that  Mi.,  ia  sot  a 
Ortefc  word,  and  appears  to  be  an  abbreviatioD  of  vrinmrp^i). 

The  talent  weighed  fil  lbs.  6  ox.  7  dr.  24  gn.  Thus,  the  1000  U- 
lentB  ofahim  made  51,432  lbs.  4oz.  iSdr.  24  gn.  Tbc  20  minn  were 
about  17  lbs.  2  02.  2  dr.  32  grs. 

CLXXXI.  Barrcu  b'  'ApvcfffXew]  Battw,  ion  »/  Aitailat.  I  read 
BArrcM  rou  ' ApKtoiXtv,  with  the  Mis.  of  Vienna:,  of  .Sanciolt,  and  of 
Valla:  Battus,  son  of  Arcesjlas,  and  surnamedthe  ITappy,  wan  *  con- 
temporary with  Apries,  and  consequently  with  AmasU.    WE5S£Liira. 

It  was  necessary  to  add  that  be  was  t)ie  son  of  Arcesilaa,  to  distia* 
gqisb  him  from  Cattui  Fundalor,  and  from  Battus  til, 

Batluo  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  575  before  our  era,  in  the 
2l>tb  year  of  the  reign  of  Apriet,  and  died  iu  the  year  5M  before  that 
era,  the  10th  year  of  the  reign  of  Anaasis. 

ToCto  y6p  tit  leaico^  tlvai  /i^x"*]  ^'*  ""**  t^foct  the  mudy.  Mq- 
^Dc  sigoifies  here  a  remedy.    Homer  has  used  it  in  this  sense  : 

TJtfi/untt  itnifuoOa. 
'  We  can  find  00  (rther  remedy  for  our  ills/ 

*  Find  me  eonte  r«medy  for  lhi<i  puinfiil  disorder.' 

'E^**  roS  &(mot]  The  etittidf  0/  the  nty.  There  i«  every 
■ppcaranca  that  this  natue  waa  i^aced  ia  the  city,  and  look«d 
towards  the  country,  and  accordingly  t  have  so  trantlated  it:  bat 
the  text  nny  aUo  stgnify,  that  it  «ei  without  tt>e  town,  and  looking 


•  Ad  V\iJMi  Py*.  0<*.  »iH.  itn.  19. 
p.S70. 

•  HlppociMM  da  tncetib.  Vol.  u.  4  riji. 
p,8T0;  ^ix.  p.671. 

•  Id.  ibid.  S  X.  |>.  S71. 


'  Plin.  Hifl.  N«».  Ui.  ux<.  sap.  »♦. 
VoLi.p.  710. 
•  ItnodaL  lib.  if.iclU.  « 

/  Hen,  IUs4.  IU».  U.  «h».  S». 

'  Th«Kf.  IdjrII.  ii.  tm.  »i. 
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toipftnls  it.  Thu  reader,  therefore,  may  cliooie  that  which  best 
pleases  him. 

CLXXXJl.  'EJiM^a  iivnv  ypaffl  FK* portrait.  Painting  was  U 
bII  probability  known  to  the  Egyptians  from  the  earlieit  ages;  bat 
Ihey  do  not  appear  to  have  succeeded  better  in  this  than  in  sculpture. 
Antiquity  makes  mention  of  no  Egyptian  painter  or  sculptor  who  hail 
acquired  any  cclebrtly.  Tliey  possesHcd  the  secret  of  fixing  colours 
upon  marble  with  so  much  skill,  that  at  the  present  day,  in  ediflces 
li»lf  ruined,'  are  found  paintings  of  a  brilliancy  and  ftcxhneHs  of 
colouring,  which  would  induce  one  to  believe  Ihcy  were  just  come 
from  the  hands  of  the  arusl;  the  lints  are  not  melted  nor  cashed 
off. 

GipifKa  Xlreor  aitoQifTCy]  A  ctrtefet  of  linen  which  it  tcrU  tvortk 
tteing.  Doubtless  from  the  beauty  of  the  worktnKnship.  In  Egypt 
they  manufactured  stuffs  with  very  beautiful  designs: 

*  Utsc  tJbi  Mvmphtds  tclltis  dal  muarn :  vjctn  «U 

Tliey  likewise  embroidered  with  the  needle. 

*  Cisdidk  Sutonia  perlucmt  [wcion  t\o. 

SoMl 

Sec  Book  iti.  S  JCLvti.  where  Herodotus  gives  a  dcscrtptioa  of  a 
sioiiUr  corselet,  and  likewise  llie  note  un  tliat  passage. 

Tv  ipiiy  •  ■ .  iipvoOat]  Built  tht  temple.  Strsbo  likewise  savs,'  that 
the  temple  of  Liudian  Minerva  wa«  built  by  llic  daughter  of  Danaus. 
But  Biodorus  attributes*  both  the  statue  of  the  goddess  aud  the 
temple  to  Danaus  himself.  The  epigram  of  Callitnacbus/ docs  not 
contradict  the  uccuuiit  of  Herodotus,  es  M.  Wesseling  thought,  for  a 
stalue  consecrated  to  the  goddess  by  the  daughters  of  Danaus  is  alooe 
in  question  there.  If  this  epigram,  which  has  been  transmitted  to 
us  by  Eusehius,  r  it  properly  restored  by  *  Richard  Bentley,  it  would 
seem  that  it  was  not  a  statue,  but  a  shapeless  log  of  wood,  as  wiis  the 
Phrygian  goddess,  adored  at  Pessinuntiim,  and  afterwards  trans* 
potted  to  Rome.  The  term  &ya\fta,  used  by  Diodorus  Siculusin  the 
passage  above  quoted,  does  not  contradict  tiiis  opinion,  as  lie  em- 
ploys it  also  in  this  sense.  But  it  is  probable  that  when  tbe  art  of 
statuary  came  to  perfection,  the  Rhodians  made  of  it  a  statue  of  this 
goddess,  which  was  a  master-piAce :  for  we  cun  scarcely  imagine  that 


•  Nacd«n'«  Tnttb,  Vol.  ii.  p.  fil. 

*  UMtitl.  EpipMB.  lib.  >1t.  lao. 

■  LncBai  liiankl.  lil>.  i.  rtn.  141. 
'fitrali.  lib.  »i».  p.  Mt.  C. 

<  uwot.  sk.  lib.  (.  ^  ivui.  ]>.  an. 


/  CaUtottcbl  rt»tEiiMmtaa  Ric.  Bvuikift 
collKlacv.  p.  4>». 

I  Etuefaii  Prapar.  £*uigvl.  lib,  in,  it 
tiii.  p.  90.  B. 
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tbe;  would  haYc  carried  a  Bliapeless  lo^  of  wood  to  Constaaitaople  ai 
aa  ornament  to  that  city.  U  was  placed  upon  a  tttoae  *  pedestal  before 
the  door  of  the  scnat«<hoiiK«  »t  Constantinople.  When  Ihut  edifice 
WIS  consumed  by  fiie,  i1  was  buried  amidst  the  ttiins,  and  was  geoe- 
rally  beliered  (o  have  been  reduced  to  ashes.  But  when  the  nibbisb 
was  cleared  away,  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding'  thu  scuatc-bouse,  it 
was  fouod  that  the  statue  bad  Dot  been  damaged.  Which  circum- 
staoce,  adds  Zoziinus,  *  inspired  the  bng|it«it  hopes  even  in  the  most 
learned  persons,  end  induced  them  to  believe  that  the  goddess  pre- 
served an  undiminished  regard  for  the  city,  and  that  h«r  providence 
would  ever  protect  it.  Zonara,'  who  speaks  uf  this  conflagration  in 
bis  Annals,  aud  who  places  it  in  the  reign  of  BasiliscUS,  that  is,  about 
A.  D.  476,  remarks,  Ihat  it  dettlrojed  the  statue  of  Lindiao  Mmerra; 
which  entirely  contradicts  the  story  of  Zozimas.  The  account  of 
Zonara  is  more  reconciteabte  to  probability,  as  it  Is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  the  slatiie  could  have  resisted  the  fury  of  the  flames.  Zozimui 
perhaps  only  iavcntud  this  laic  to  prop  up  the  cause  of  paganism, 
which  then  tottered  to  its  very  base.  That,  however,  is  the  last  men- 
tion made  of  this  statue  in  history. 

KnrtarpiyLaTO  if  fopov  uirayuytjy]  To  pelf  him  tribule.  Apries  de- 
feated the  Cyprians  by  sea ;'  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  took 
poisessioQ  of  their  island.  ThisadviiDtai^e  was  reserved  for  Amasis.* 
This  Utter  prince  died  after  a  reign  of  44  years,  at  the  lime  when 
Cambysca  was  marching  against  Egypt,  in  the  3d  year  of  the  734 
Olympiad,  the  same  in  which  Parmcnides  of  Camarina  obtained  the 
prize  for  running,  the  year  4168  of  the  Julian  period,  526  years  be- 
fore our  era. 


SI. 


•  Zoximi  Hiator.  Ith.  i.  p.  338.  '  Dii>d«r.  Sic.  lib.  {.  \  Izrui.  Vol.  L 

•  ld.ibad.MibfiHin,  P.S2U.  pp.11.  73. 
'  Zcauuc  AnuJ.  Iib.xir.  p.  S2.  I>;  p.        '  tiLtUd.  p.7B.  lia.9l,  &c. 
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THALIA.     BOOK  III. 


I.  8AAEIA]  ThaHa.  Althougli  tliis  history,  io  Oie  time  of  I!e- 
Todotai,  wai  looked  on  as  the  work  of  ihe  nine  Muses,  it  appear*  (hat 

•  ttie  names  or  the  Musm  were  affixed  to  iliem  only  in  latter  ages. 
Porphyrius  says  ft  AiyuwriaKri  (Hfitiot  ijrit  tirri  fcnrr/pii  rp  ral*i,    '  the 

'  tiook  concerning  Egjpt.  which  is  tlic  second  in  orilcr.'     AlhcnsDus 

in;^,  throughout,  iv  rj  irpvrp  rwv  'In'Ofit&f,  or  sicuply  if  rf  ffiif^  S 

'* in  bis  first  history-'  HurpocraUon  says  the  same.  Aulus  OeUius  cUes 
Herodotus  in  Historits,  Herodotus  in  tcrtiH  Historia,  in  quarto  He> 

I  rodoti  libro.  in  primo  Historianim.*  Rut  no  where  do  we  find  them 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  Muses.     Tims,  tliougti  the  works 

'of  Herodotus  were*  rcceired  with  the  greatest  apptaase  in  Olynipia, 
and  in  the  euthusiasm  of  ttie  moment  tli«  names  of  tlie  Muses  were 
bestowed  od  thcni,  it  is  (o  be  prcsuincd  that  later  grammuians  ooly 

[thus  disiiDguishcd  each  book. 

Cep'hfllBDon' bad  composed  in  ihc  Ionian  dialect  an  abridgment, 
from  the  time  of  Niiius  and  Semiramis  to  that  of  Alexander  the  Great, 

I  whose  actions  he  also  relates,  lliis  history  was  in  nine  books,  which 
boro  the  names  of  the  nine  Muset.  We  have  three  orations  of  the 
Orator  .1-Uchines,*  which  from  the  beauties  of  their  style  have  re- 
ceived the  names  of  the  three  Graces,  and  nine  epistles  of  bke  same 
writer  which  benr  the  names  of  the  Muses. 

'OfdaXftvi']  The  disordrT  of  tht  eyes.  "  Disorder*  of  the  eyei  ^ 
are  very  frequent  in  Bgypt,  and  so  difficult  of  cure,  that  almost  all 
those  who  are  attacked  by  them  lose  their  sight;  so  that  Egypt  may 
justly  be  called  the  Country  of  the  Blind." 

Kfr^rii]  Nitetii.  M.  Jnblonski  saw  very  clearly,  that  the  '  names 
Nitelis,  Nitocris,  and  many  other  similar  ones,  come  from  Neitli,  who 
is  the  Alincrra  of  the  Egyptians. 

A  trifling  difficulty  occurs  in  this  passage.  M.  Wes&eling  is  asto- 
Dishcd,  and  not  without  reasou,  (hut  Nitetis  should  still  have  been 

*  Luciu.  m  Hofodol,^  i.  VoL  I.  p.&U.        ^  GiMEer*  Trtrals  in  Esvpt,  pp.  SI, 

*  Photit  IhbUolfa.  Cod.  IxTui.  p.  101.       «.  P*fM  odil.  1T4S. 

*  Id.  C»L  1.1.  p.  M.  *  PmO..  Ejypt.  ptn  L  p.  S»  et  wq. 
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benuliAil.  She  inuit,  he  obiwnres,  haT«  been  more  than  forty  y«M« 
old,  »R  Amatis  had  put  her  father  to  death  forty-four  years  before  the 
expedition  of  the  PerHaoi  into  Eg7}'i. 

'•  Tbia  would  be  true,  if  we  codld  preciiely  fix  the  period  of  the 
desth  of  Aprics.  llerodotua  tay«,  (Book  Jii.  ^  x.)  ihat  Am&sia  died 
after  a  r^gn  of  fony-four  years;  but,  io  ail  probability,  thii  is  dated 
from  the  moment  when  the  E^plian  placed  the  helmet  on  hia  bead. 
Though  Herodotus  psEses  very  rapidly  from  this  circunistamce  to  the 
defeat  of  ApTtes,  it  a  very  proUtble  thul  some  years  elapsed  between 
them  ;  or  it  may  be,  that  Apri«H  bad  this  daughter  after  he  waa  id 
the  power  of  Amasis.  Herodotus  does  not  ibt  how  long  this  was; 
bat  it  may  bs  eonjcctured  that  he  remained  a  priuiner  several  years; 
indeed  be  may  not  have  died  till  20  years  after  Am&siii  became  pos- 
eeased  of  the  throne.  If  that  should  be  the  case,  which  is  not  in- 
coDdstent  with  probability,  Niteiis  might  be  but  29  or  ^1  yean  old 
when  she  was  sent  to  Cambyse*. 

Cteaias  "  io  a  general  way  agrees  with  Herodotus :  but  aee  note  1. 
on  ^  til. 

Koaft^*9t  Mfirt  re  cat  Xptw^T]  ArrayeJ  in  eMA  of  gold.  The 
Greek  phrase,  fv^f  re  mi  xptvy,  iit,  I  presume,  the  figure  which  the 
grarnmariana  call  ir  l>*a  ^Mf,  ns  in  lite  following  rerse  of  Virpl : 

TtXemTlbtaaut  fi  tfiiit. 

Geergie.  )i.  193. 

II.  'FxTaimn  Of  nyi'Anp/fw  Ouyarpof  yevia^t]  That  he  traia  ton  tf 
ihal  iau'hltr  of  Aprks.  Dino'  in  his  History  of  Persia,  and  Lyn- 
ceas  of  NaucrJlis  in  the  3d  Book  of  hi«  History  of  Egypt,  relate,  that 
Aiaasis  sent  Nttelis  to  Cyrus ;  that  Cynts  had  by  her  Cambyses,  and 
that  Cambyses,  to  avenge  his  moihcf,  nndprtook  the  expedition  ittio 
7.gypt.  Polysnaa*  also  says  the  same  ihin^:  adding  only,  that 
Xitetia  persaaded  Cynts  to  avenge  her  father's  death  ;  but  that  that 
prince  dying  in  the  mean  time,  Cambyses  marched  against  Egypt,  at 
Ihe  entreaty  of  bis  mother,  and  reduced  it  to  subjection. 

III.  Aiyirvrov ra fi^f  <!>v,  Kiirwd^trM]  f trf II dettroi/ Egypt.  "Itakeit 
for  granted,**  says  Athcnseus, '  **  that  no  one  amongst  you  is  ignorant, 
dtat  the  most  fatal  wan  hare  been  cxc'rted  by  women :  the  Trojan 
war,  on  account  of  Heli'n  :  the  plague  in  the  Greek  camp  before  Troy, 
on  account  of  Chryseis :  the  anger  of  Achilles,  on  account  of  Briseis ; 
The  war  termed  Sacred,*  on  account  of  a  woman  cf  Thebes,  called 


*  AUmb.  DeipttoMpb.  fib.  slit.  cap.  L 

*  Id-  i\M.  p.  DM.  r. 

•  Polj«ni    Smtagtn.    Ub.   vlil.   cap. 
'  AUmi.  DsSf  QMopti.  1»».  xiii.  cap-i. 


f.  SGV.  B.  C,  D.  £.  r. 

•  l'1i«fir«tofll>esM»vd*«rantntian«d 
IB  tbe  above  note  wMUwSrd.VuldMSDl 
dutjt.  A»iailMMwm,thBrnilsrwj 
eouak  Oe  enallesrt  nvrk  eniMcd,  *  Da 
AaaoM  Obbiswii  us  FMiraiM,'  f.  n 
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Tlieano,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  a  Phoddian,  as  we  team  from 
Pouris,  in  ihc  2nil  book  of  his  History;  a  war  wMch  lasled  ten 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  tliat  time  was  tcopinaled  by  the  asiislance 
of  Philip,  who  enabled  Uie  Thebans  to  take  possession  of  Phocis. 
The  war  called  Cirrhaic,  that  is  to  say  the  war  of  the  Ctrrheans 
aig;aiD8tthe  Plioeidiaoi,  was  also,  as  w«  learn  from  Calliathenes,  in 
his  book  on  the  sacred  war,  of  ten  years'  dtiralton.     The  siihjecl  of 

I  this  war  was,  that  the  Cirrheaiis  had  carried  ofl'Megisto,  tlie  daughter 

tof  Falagon  of  Phocis.  and  the  daughters  of  the  Ar^ians  who  were 
returning  from  the  tecnple  of  Pylhiao  Apollo :  Cirrha  was  taken  in 
the  lOlh  year  of  thin  war.  Entire  dynasties  have  been  destroyed  on 
account  of  women.    The  house  of  Philip,  father  of  Alenuider,  vas 

'  by  the  marriage  of  Cleopatra :  that  of  Hercules,  by  the  nmrris^  with 
lolc,  daughter  of  Eurytus;  that  of  Theseus,  by  that  with  Phmdra, 

[daughter of  Minos:  that  of  Athamas,  by  that  wiih  Thrmiito,  daug-hier 
ofHypseus;  that  of  Jason,  by  that  with  Glaucc,  daughter  of  Crcon  ; 

I  that  of  Agamemnon,  on  accoant  of  Caaaandra.  The  eipedition  of 
Cambyses  a^inst  E;;ypt,  according  to  Ctcsias,  was  on  account  of  a 
voman.  That  prince  having  heard  that  (be  women  of  E%ypt  were 
more  voluptuous  than  others,  sent  to  Amasts  to  demand  one  of  his 
daughters.  That  prince  suapecting  tliat  he  intended  to  make  her  his 
concubine,  and  rhat  he  wonld  not  admit  her  to  the  honours  of  his 
queen,  sent  him  Nitetis,  the  daughter  of  Apnea.      This  Utter  prince 

.-iiaving  been  defeated  by  the  Cyreneanii,  Amai«is  had,  for  that  reason, 
dethrooed  and  put  him  to  death.  Cumbyscs,  charmed  with  iNitetJa, 
.learned  from  ber  all  that  had  happened.  She  conjured  him  to  rcveng:e 
the  dcarii  of  Apries,  and  persuaded  him  to  make  war  on  the  Egyp- 
tians. But  DinoD  in  his  History  of  Persia,  and  Lynceas  in  the  third 
book  of  his  History  of  F^gypt,  relates,  that  Nitetis  was  sent  to  Cynis 
by  Atnasis;  that  Cyrus  hitd  by  ber  Cambyses,  and  that  Cambyses,  to 
aveoge  his  mother,  undertook  an  expedition  against  Egypt." 

V.  Mi-j0ti 'lijrvoQv]  As  far  ax  JcnjfsH^,     Mr.  Bryant"  is  certainly 

mistaken  in  the  position  of  Jcnysus.    h  was  a  city  of  the  Arab  coun- 

|_  try,  beyond  lake  Serhonis  as  respccu  Egypt,  and  on  the  hither  side 

as  respects  Syria.     The  text  of  Herodotus  is  precise  oa  this  point. 

[.And  when  that  hUtorian  5>ays,  thai  this  city  was  three  days'  journey 

I,  from  mount  Casias,  wo  must  understand  that  it  was  from  mount 

Casius  on  the  Syrian  side.      In   fact,  if  the  desert  without  water, 

which  Herodotus  mentions,  and  to  which  the  king  of  the  Arabs  had 


ud  foUoving.  Tbe  Pboddiani  nwr  liBve  ruiiMtunsnTenMtlwcBitMofthQMlwe 
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water  cvried  on  the  backi  of  cameli,  bad  exteaded  from  the  lak«' 
Scrbonis  lo  ilie  city  of  lleliopolii,  which  was  without  the  Dclt»  and 
»e»r  Malarca,  CkmbyieR  would  not  h«ve  been  so  much  embarra»»ed 
for  want  of  water ;  ••  instead  of  going  direct  to  Holiopotis,  he  needed 
only  to  have  kept  along  the  coast ;  and  he  woold  first  have  cocoun- 
tcred  the  torrent  of  Hgypt.  and  next  the  P^lusiac  branch  of  the  Mile: 
that  Country,  moreovur,  belonged  to  Ibe  Syrians  of  Falestiae,  a^  He- 
rudoliiB  says  in  ibe  same  paragraph.  It  may  nol  be  ii»el«ss  to  trace 
this  march  as  described  by  Herodotus.  Syria  of  Palestine  extends 
from  Phtnnicia  as  fat  as  the  city  of  Cadytis.  From  this  city  to  Je- 
nytus.  all  the  trading  towns  belongY:il  to  the  Arab!):  the  eouotrj.^ 
from  Jenysus  to  the  lake  Serbonis  belonged  to  the  Syrians  of  Pa 
tine :  it  is  clear  from  this  that  Herodotus  coiisi'lers  the  lake  Serbot 
as  aorc  distant  than  the  town  of  Jeoyius,  with  rnknme*  to  PlJei 
tine. 

This  elearlr  proves  that  that  town  is  not  ihe  )>ame  with  Hanos, 
mentioned  in  Isaiah,  chap.  xxx.  verse  4,  as  Mr.  Bryant  imngiaes.and 
thai  he  is  wrong  in  changing  its  name  front  Jenysus  to  lliat  of  Jani- 
EUt,  forihe  purpose  of  bringing  It  nearer  to  Hanen  and  to  Ain  el  Sham* 
(FoonlMin  of  the  Sun),  the  name  which  the  Arabs  give  to  the  ancient 
Holiopohs,  which  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malarea. 

'Ev  r^  h^  \6yoi  rof  Tvfw  «xpvf0ai]  7'Acjr  Uj/  that  'ij/iihem  con- 
realed  hiaueif.  The  scholiast  of  Apoiloniua  Rhodius  says/  thai 
"  Typhon,  slrock  by  Jupiter,  as  he  waa  near  Syria,  and  still  pursued 
by  that  god,  arrived  at  Pelusmm,  where  im  lusbed  into  tJie  lake  Ser- 
bonis. This  lake  extends  from  Syria  to  Pcloainm.  Hcrodonu  says 
the  same  thing  of  Typhon." 

I  prefer  reading  'Herodotus'  lo  'HeriMloruSi'  those  names  bar* 
frMjuenily  been  miitakeo  for  each  other. 

'Arv^f  f«r<}  0/aa  exettding  drffwu.  This  vast  desert  is  not  ab- 
solutely destitute  of  water;  whicti  is  found  in  bat  few  places,  barely 
Bu£Eicient  for  travellers  to  refresh  tb«m»elves  and  ihcir  camels.  Abul* 
feda'  mentions  two  places,  Calia  and  Varada,  where  there  are  both 
houses  and  palm-trees.  Herodotus  was  not  igooranl  of  tliis ;  but  what 
he  meant  to  aay  was,  that  it  was  in  no  quantity  at  all  adequate  to  the 
aapply  of  an  army  like  that  of  Cambysei. 

•  VI.  n\irraM>M  Moroi]  Full  of  wattr.  "  Tb*  water  of  the  Nile' 
does  not  spoil,  whether  kept  on  the  spot,  or  conveyed  to  a  distance. 
The  water  which  remains  in  Tcesels  that  kavo  come  from  Egypt  to 
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[Italy  is  quite  sweet  at  tbc  ead  of  the  voyage,  whilst  all  th&t  whicU 
the^  have  taken  in  od  the  pascag^e  is  putrid.  The  Egyptians  are  the 
only  people,  of  whom  wc  hare  any  knowledge,  who  preserve  water  in 
jars,  aa  others  do  wine.  They  have  tome  of  three  ot  four  years  old, 
or  eren  more;  and  ita  age  givee  it  a  value,  ai  amongst  us  it  does 
to  wine." 

Vlfl.  'OporiX']  Ufolal.  This  word  signifieb  the  sun  and  the  light, 
aa  Alilat  does  th«  new  moon:  this  was  culled  aUo*  Alitla. 

Such  ii  the  opinion  of  Scaltger  and  of  Selden.  Tbc  laticr  of  whom 

[expresses  himself  as  follows:*  "  Alilat  ab  Halilath  Arabum  doctissime, 
nt  omnia,  petit  Scaligcr,  t^uod  lunaro  nascentem  signidcat.  et  nocUla- 
caiD.  Li&tinonim  hioc  Luctna,  id  est,  llethyia  Grtecorum  traducen- 
da,  (|UEe  non  alia  est  ^  Lnnil  &)ve  Diana,  Lititli  etiam  dicta  Judoeis; 
i|uod  ab  codciu  quo  Hatilaih  Arabum  manal  fonle :  k  Loilah  ncmpe, 
quod  Nox  est,  undc  Lilith.  Lilith  autem  per  Kociilucam  redditur." 
Tlie  Arabians  were  very  much  attached  to  the  worship  of  this 

^goddess.  The  AUleans,  inhabitaDts  of  this  country,  were  mora 
devoted  to  it  than  the  other  tribe*,  and  perhaps  from  this  circuoist&nce 
derived  their  name.' 

IX.  *Aa<:a»r  Kafu)\mv  irXqcrSi  ibaroi]  lie  filled  with  tester  a  num- 
ber of  camtW  tkint.  This  account  appears  to  me,  as  it  did  lo  Hero- 
dotus, the  most  probable.  In  fact,  tlje  river  Corye,  or  rather  the  lot- 
rtat  of  Cori,  as  Abulfcda  calU  it,  was  not  adequate  to  supply  so 
large  an  arnty  as  that  of  Cambysea  with  water:  and  how  could  a 

^sufficient  quantity  of  hides  bu  collected  to  form  three  canals  of  tweWe 
days'  journey  in  IcDglh  ?  We  may  safely  affirm,  that  all  ArAbta  and 
the  adjacent  countries  could  not  furnish  a  sufficient  number.  This  is 
what  Herodotus  felt,  though  he  has  not  insisted  on  the  impossi- 

'  bihty. 

We  njust  therefore  adhere  to  the  first  manner  of  telling  the  story. 
Though  Herodotus  ha»  told  us  {%  v.)  that  the  country  was  very  dry,  we 

,are  not  to  believe  that  it  was  absolutely  destitute  of  water.  For  inde- 

'  pendently  of  that  found  at  Catia,  at  Varada,  and  at  El-Anich,  which  I 

I  hare  spoken  of  above  f  note  3.  tu  ^  v.)  and  which  are  near  the  borders 
of  the  Ma  on  the  route  of  the  caravans,  there  are  also  in  this  desurt 
some  litde  springs  of  ruuning  water,  generally  absorbed  by  ttiesand, 
but  frequently  conducted  into  wells  or  reservoirs,  which  are  known 
only  to  the  Arabs  who  traverse  these  desertn.  It  is  true,  the  caravans 
do  not  take  this  road,  in  which  they  could  procure  water  in  abun- 
dance ;  they  prefer  that  which  is  bordered  by  the  sea,  because  it  is  the 


■  HccoAot.  lib.  i.  \  eud.  ea^  ii.  ft.  ]T(  «  seq. 
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sliorter,  and  ibcy  cftn  there  find  water  sufficient  for  tbcniEclve*  luad 
tlicir  cumclt. 

Since  the  PeUisiac  branch  of  the  Kile  has  become  a  mere  rirat«l,  the 
city  of  Pelutium  or  Tin«h  his  ce«»ed  to  be  the  key  of  F.^3rpt  on  the 
eaal;  the  town  of  Sele,'  24  miles  south-west  of  Pelutium,  is  become 
the  last  town  of  the  habitable  part  of  lil'gypt.  We  must  lake  care  not 
to  write  this  word  Sel«,  as  M.  U'Anvilk  docs,  taking  the  gcniljvc 
*  Selos*  for  a  nomioative  plural.  Amongst  the  bishops  who  subscribed 
lo  the  first  council  of  Ephc«ua,  we  find  Atypius,  Insliop  of  Svle  in  Utu 
Augustamnic  Eparchy.  It  is  now  called  Salahiah.  Aa  it  is  the 
nearest  place  to  Syria  where  water  is  found,  it  is  not  lurprising  that 
the  French  should  have  established  a  military  post  there  when  they 
invaded  Egypt-  The  caravans  which  go  from  Cairo  to  Gaza,  pass 
by  Bolbeis,  leave  Tmcli  on  the  left,  then  approach  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  from  tbeoce  reach  Sele,  or  Salahiah,  tlien  Jenyiug,  or 
Kan  lounes.  and  lastly  Gaza. 

IX.  Tn  vitfp  tfw^niiTi]  To  furnish  water,  Sf£.  I  read  here  ToriS^tny 
with  the  Ms.  of  Saocroft,  and  that  of  the  Imperial  Ubrnry  at  Vienna. 
M.  WcEisehng  did  not  venture  to  admit  this  reading  into  his  text. 

X.  't-^rrparoTtMitrti]  Encamped.  So  I  read,  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  Mss.  and  the  editions.  Oronovius  has  preferred  i^pareie, 
which  does  not  give  so  good  a  meaning:,  because  he  translates  iy  rf 
HiiXovfrif  vrnfiqri,  'apiid  Pelusium  ostium  ;'  whereas  he  should,  with 
Valla,  have  rendered  it  '  ad  Pelusium  ostium,'  which  would  have 
obviated  all  difficulty.  How  could  the  Egyptian  troops,  asks  be, 
encamp  in  so  narrow  a  space  7  Tbey  were  not  at  the  mouth  of 
the  rirer.  but  approaching  towards  it.  He  has  properly  rendered 
this  preposition  in  Book  v.  ^  cxvt. 

Oi  yap  bH  vrrai  ra  &tn»  rift  Aiyvxrw  to  wapiwai/]  Ft  never  raint  in 
Upper  E^pt.  "  There  falls  sometimes '  a  little  rain  in  I'pper  Egypt : 
and  i  was  told  that  during  a  apace  ofcight  years  it  had  not  been  known 
to  rain  in  any  quantity  but  twice,  for  about  half  an  hour,  though  it 
rained  a  good  deal  on  the  side  of  Akmin  (the  ancient  Chemrois), 
whilst  ]  was  there."  "There  often  falls  a  very  heavy  rain,"  says 
Artsttdes,'  "  in  Lower  Egypt ;  but  io  Upper  Egypt,  only  sometimes  a 
very  slight  rain." 

XI.  'C^Wotrn  ii  rov  atparas]  Haviag  drank  hi«od,  ToC  af^ror 
is  the  genitive  partiuve. 

Xlf.  'Ii-o^  roC  A//3vmJ  Bg  Inarms,  king  of  Ubifa.  This  Innrus 
was  the  son  of  Psainmettchua  ;'  perhaps  he  was  of  the  royal  family 
«f  Egypt:  but  certainly  he  neither  was,  aor  could  be,  the  son  of  that 

■  Anuosid  ItmenHaBi,  p.  171.  la  *<l*ciit  fwn^. 

*  Pocock«'BDeMri|Mion,Vnt.  i.^lOi.        '  llnodal.  lib.  *ii.  ^  tu. 
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Pfanametichiu  who  was  king,  becauadie  latter  died  in  (ite  year  4097 
of  the  Julian  period,  617  yean  before  oar  en.  The  Egyptians  de- 
clared faim  king  :  he  beat  the  Persiani,*  and  killed  Achemenes,  son  of 
Dariui,  whom  Artaxerxes  sent  a^nst  Egypt  to  reduce  that  country 
nnder  its  former  yoke.  This  happened  in  the  3d  year  of  the  79th 
Olympiad,  that  is  to  say,  462  years  before  oar  era.  Inaros'  was  be- 
trayed by  his  own  people,  and  crucified  abont  the  year  42£6  of  the 
JoUao  period,  468  years  before  our  era.  Hcrodotns  again  mentions 
this  Inarns,  §  xv.  and  Book  vii.  ^.  vii.  Thocydides  alto  mentions 
him.  Book  i.  ^  civ.  p.  67. 

I  have  called  this  Inarus  king  of  Libya,  though  Herodotus  only 
terms  him  the  Libyan  :  1.  because  Herodotus  is  in  die  habit  of  calling 
the  kings  by  the  name  of  the  nation  orer  which  Ibey  reign.  He  says 
almost  always  the  Persian,  the  Egyptian,  for  the  king  of  Persia,  or 
of  Egypt.  'O  AlywrTiot,  ^  II.  this  is  Psammenitus,  king  of  Egypt. 
'O  'Apafiioty  §  IX.  is  the  king  of  the  Arabs.  Other  anthors  use  the 
same  mode  of  expression ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  Plu- 
tarch's treatise  on  the  education  of  children,*  i  QtrraXds  signifies  the 
king  of  Tbessaly.  M.  Schneider,  who  has  given  excellent  notes  on 
this  treatise,  confesses  frankly,  that  he  does  not  know  of  whom  he 
means  to  speak.  2,  I  have  adopted"  this  appellation,  because  it  is 
clearly  determined  by  Thucydides.' 

Strabo  mentions  this  fnanis,  and  in  so  doing  falls  into  a  most  un< 
accountable  blunder.  He  says  that'  the  Milesians  having  landed  at 
the  Bolbitine  branch,  under  the  reign  of  Psammetichus  in  Egypt,  and 
of  Cyaxares  in  Media,  built  the  fortresB  of  the  Milesians.  Having 
in  the  course  of  time  sailed  to  the  Saitic  nome,  they  conquered  Ina- 
rus upon  the  river,  and  founded  the  city  of  Naucratis. 

This  fortress  of  the  Milesians  is  what  Herodotus  calls  the  Mile- 
sian camp :  it  was  the  Persians  who  beat  Inarus,  unless  it  be  said 
that  the  Milesians  assisted  the  Persians.  But  however  that  may 
be,  the  city  of  Naucratis  had  been  founded  some  centuries  before. 
But  Strabo  imagined,  that  this  city  derived  its  name  from  the 
advantages  obtained  by  the  Milesians  over  Inarus  by  water.  M. 
Cbasseboeuf,  who  in  about  as  well  acquainted  with  history  as  he  is 
with  the  Greek  language,  wishing  to  correct  M.  Savary,  thus  trans- 
lates the  passage  of  Strabo:-^  "  Some  time  afterwards  the  Milesians 
having  advanced  towards  the  nome  of  Sais,  and  having  beaten  *  the 
Inari  in  a  battle  on  the  river,  they  founded  the  city  of  Naucratis 

"  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  xi.  %.  Uxiv.  Vol.  i.  '  Thucydid.  lib.  I.  §  civ.  p.  67. 

pp.  490,460.  *  Strab.  lib.  zvii.  p.  1I5S.  C. 

*  Thucydid.  lib.  i.  ^  ex.  {  Voyage  en  Syric  et  fa  Egypte,  ton. 

'  Plutarch,   de  Puerorum  ingenuonin  i.  p.  22. 
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B  liUlfl  '  below'  Scb«dia,  b«yofi<l  ihc  wall  of  the  MilQaiRoi."  WbereM 
he  should  have  trniiglated :  "  In  the  course  of  time,  having  sailed 
into  ihe  Saitic  nome,  tht^y  beat  Inanie  on  the  river,  and  founded  ihe 
city  of  Naucratis  a  little  above  Scliedia."  Thus  we  *have  three 
misconslniciiofls  in  so  many  lines,  to  say  uothing  of  the  absurdity, 
<  they  beat  th«  Inari.' 

It  naybv  necessary  toappiize  M.  Chnsfteboiuf  that  rxtym  with  the 
Greeks  does  not  atwaya  signify  a  wall,  hut  very  often  a  town  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  a  fortress.  We  can  scarcely  read  a  pa^e  of  any 
Orecli  uuthur  without  meeting  examples  of  It.  S«e  note  1.  on  ^  xiv. 
below. 

XIII.  Toil  iyiftas  tptoupyiiior  btaaiiAvayTtt'\  Tort  to pitett  thotr  wk* 
ttrre  on  hoard.  They  were  in  number  200 ;  as  wc  find  by  the  following 
pAragraph,  that  ten  Egyptians  were  afterwards  killed  for  each  Mitylc- 
niau  maaenered  on  this  occasion,  and  2000  Egyptians  were  put  to  death. 

X^rfi  rapiimimr]  Wtit  at  Uitgltl  ohiiged  to  surrender.  The 
Creek  is  XP*^y  wapivrtiitar,  which  Gronovios  has  trantlatcd  *ali- 
quandiik  reslitcrunt,'  though  Stephens  bad  corrected  Ihe  version 
of  Valla.  TlapioTtfany  IS  the  second  aorist.  In  the  rerb  ivTrifti  and 
its  compounds,  the  perfect  and  the  second  aarist  are  taken  pas- 
sively.* IIoXAmv  re  cal  ittrOr  Art^tifiiruv  Wfi^Ayrwr  ry  TtlXfi,  ob 
TfHtTtpvr  ry  noXlfiy  wapt^rrjrar  rpir  v  to  ravTiKoy  airir  ArjXcro. 
'Though  our  city  had  experienced  great  misfortunes,  our  citizens 
were  not  compelled  lo  surrender,  till  our  marine  was  destroyed.' 
It  is  alio  taken  ia  the  same  sense  in  iixt  first  future-     See  §  clv. 

KupirroTM]  The  Cyrtmtant.  It  was  Arcesilas,  the  third  of  that 
name,  king  of  Cyrene.     See  Book  ir.  %  ci.xv. 

XIV.  To  reij^M  TO  (V  M^/if*]  The  eitadtl  oj  Mrmphii,  Tlie  pra- 
Gcding  expression  prores  that  the  citadel,  and  not  the  walls  of  the 
city,  is  meant.  Sec  Book  tii.  S  xci,  note  3 ;  and  Book  i<r,  ^  cxxiv. 
note  1. 

Tu  vrti/jRra  ^ycej^nXtcki^jrovi]  A  bridle  in  their  mouth.  T  at  lirst 
thought  ibat  Hcrodotns  meant  a|rag,  an  invt-ution  of  despots,  to  stifle 
the  cries  of  ibone  whom  ibey  condemned  to  death.  But  a  passage  tn 
\  cxviii.  convinces  me  thai  it  was  a  real  bridle,  thai  was  fulcned, 
by  way  of  ignominy,  about  the  neck. 

To  ii  r»3  iratp^v  ittrQoi]  Tkeutd/ate  of  a  friend.  I  road,  with  the 
editions  of  Aldus  and  of  Stephens,  row  iraipot  niOat,  which  Gronorius 
has  unadvisedly  changed  to  rirOot. 

Aristotle  *  relates  this  intrrestiog  trait  of  Psammcniiui,  and  attri- 
butes it  to  Amttis,  who  died  before  the  entry  of  Cambjfca  into 


-Osnoatli.caatr.  Aa<batisa,p.aMb     *  Ahrtal.lUi»LUkil.c.«iii.p.Ua.a 


U4  Si'^fTist  v#  affitcacm* 

Afitmmt.'f'**.  ^it- wuv^attr  Imc sav  K.  itUL  jnuioHniur:  Tri>  .uu. 
M-  «w)t.  #j|j|»rt  be  tnmsn  i«wii-  luia  jmessSH  -  In  i.  msu.  l^iucl 
MfIA  ,«te  «  f«ir  '^aiiiMv  *4  itsne  tMUiMWlii  H  umn.  OBKirFs.  X 
M  iM!  1ii«  .wtwiii  \\ssa  <tnft*a  "^suiuiKninis'  «s>v  ns  sac  :snt.::ft;j. 
H  4:wii><>ttl'V4  vilwinr.  -jwt'.ysn  ■  wT.  ',»Utt  ini:  -rseuil  ju   =ac  ^   tit±. 

•t^^  jf^*   btAlfi   Irt^rtf    UR   V^art-       TvtihSit:  IT   us  VOL  «U    -i-Tn'itii: 

4MeV  41*  (t<«rf  »*»  w%*f^i,uiA  -,  vut  lorsir  fe«mw»  •jrannie^riiuii.  ' 

^TfjjMi^MvVi.  A  'iM«v  VifA-  'r\r  f.vk.  -sinuaiiru'xai^su:  bul  Iik  sti  a  uu. 
•^,  W-^M*  •wSMf  «^A  «^iidi*«  ^eufifrn  -Uft  lunsuuu.  d  l  uwr. 
pifHf*M  !i«V0v  fluM4  *H/V  ^  .MiV,  fc  lOuM  toil  UiMft  nn  :nni£  uur  u'  c 
t^  mfJtM*,;  f.  *vtt  ^.*  t«4«r«.'.rw£  -^  ViZgisatt  lUt  apt  n.  liK  iiiiii»T- 

IM  M  tiM,  f/^/w  U.I4  fMj*f**ry,  I  t>.ibk  we  mi^i':  cniigsanit  c  ir  :3tf' 

tUttpit  0',  iff  t*tfi^*tw*y  ittr  In  y^»a««  <w&m. 

'  T«ll  W4,  I  iirftt/«r*t  jr//tif  Ti«w«  r/f  Ui«  mtftiif.r  and  Cu^r  r^  rii^Ms. 
wb/zm  <*  Uu  d«fHirtur«  for  Troy  ht  left  m  th«  comnje&«=Mi: ;:'  tCd 

•if"'' 

f  AcrtM  In  fMt  w«a  lMf(inniD(f  to  ^oir  old  wheo  Ulysces  depirud, 
wmI  h«  f*mtt4  him  «lir«  nfUr  «  UpM  of  twenty  years.  I  have  decided 
fm  till  lNlt#T  •iftnificiititin  in  thio  (Mimi^c,  (>ecauM  un^Xif,  which  oc- 
(fur*  »  liltl*  httforn,  iiidii;iit«i  «  mati  fldrBncing  from  maohood  into 
»ld  ngf, 

t^ittf]  Tttdeliwr.  In  tli«  fJrcck,  *  to  larc  him :'  the  wordhiro  is  here 
([»\Ui  m\mxiUum% :  thit  «X[)rr:t(iion,  howercr,  i>  very  common  ia  Greek. 
I  mmiirk  tliia,  hnfMnna  wn  hivii  the  iimc  peculiarity  in  our  own  lan- 
KHNKii  fPrftnch)*  m  It^Mt  ii>  familiar  iiylc,  <  Fuitei-moi-lui  faire  telle 
<i|i<iat>,  Afl.' 

XV,  OI  /icrtftfr**!  Tion  who  were  gone  to  $ak.  Gronovius  hat 
tnnNlHltid  It  'qui  ndlarunt/  Mirci/ii  ■Iffnifici  'orcetso/  <eo  petilum.'* 
KmI  AXXdjjiMtii  fufiivitt  het  ricai  Allevi  rQ*  roiovriri  wpotnaalai,    '  And 

«  Ittmiarl  IUmI,  lilt,  K(|«.  vera.  MS.  '  SUkb.  Goograph.  lib.   xi*.  p.  060. 

*  Itvwwl  Uiljm,  lib,  Rv.  vm.  146.         lin. ». 
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"Egjpt.  Pethaps  this  mistake  should  be  imputed  to  the  negUgence  of 
the  copyistB.  I  should  for  this  reason  read  iti  kuI  "Vaftftiiyirot  6  rov 
'Ap&nw,K.T.\.  But  however  that  maybe,  this  philosopher,  who  had 
so  well  studied  the  human  heart,  thus  proceeds :  "  On  a  friend,  though 
he  be  not  a  near  relation,  we  have  compassion  as  upon  ourselves.  It 
is  for  this  reason,  that  Amasis  (Psammeoitus)  saw  his  son  conducted 
to  execution  without  concern,  but  could  not  restrain  his  tears  at  the 
sight  of  a  friend  begging  his  bread.  The  fate  of  his  son  was  horrible, 
thatof  his  friend  was  wretched  ;  and  horror  destroys  commiseration." 
'Erl  yiipaos  oti^fi]  Who  at  the  commencement  of  his  old  age.  This 
expression  is  taken  both  for  the  commencement  and  the  end  of  old 
age,  because  ov^i,  which  signifies  properly  the  threshold  of  a  door, 
serves  both  those  who  go  into  a  house  and  those  who  come  out  of  it. 
For  instence,  it  must  be  understood  of  extreme  old  age  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  the  Iliad : 

■  My^ffai  irarpit  oe'to,  Qeolt  liriefreX*  'Ax<XXcv, 
Ti)X/i.'ov,  &aitep  iyiiVt  oXoy  erl  yi/paot  oithy, 

*  Recall  to  mind,  Achilles,  in  seeing  me,  your  own  father ;  he  is,  like 
me,  bowed  down  by  years.' 

But  in  this,  from  the  Odyssey,  I  think  we  must  understand  it  of  the 
commencement  of  old  age : 

'  EIt'  dye  fiot  irepi  ^ijrpos  'Oivtraijot  Oeioto, 
Tlarpos  $',  ov  icariketwev  iity  irt  y]}(>aot  ovSfi. 

'  Tell  me,  I  entreat  you,  news  of  the  mother  and  father  of  Ulysses. 
whom  on  his  departure  for  Troy  he  leil  in  the  commencement  of  old 
age.' 

Laertes  in  fact  was  beginning  to  grow  old  when  Ulysses  departed, 
and  he  found  him  alive  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years.  I  have  decided 
for  the  latter  signification  in  this  passage,  because  dri7X)£,  which  oc- 
curs a  little  before,  indicates  a  man  advancing  from  manhood  into 
old  age. 

IwSeiv]  To  deliver.  In  the  Greek, '  to  save  him  :*  the  word  him  is  here 
quite  superfluous :  the  expression,  however,  is  very  common  in  Greek. 
I  remark  this,  because  we  have  the  same  peculiarity  in  our  own  lan- 
guage (French),  at  least  in  familiar  style,  '  Faites-moi-Iui  faire  telle 
chose,  &c.' 

XV.  d'  fteri6yTts]  !noM  teho  were  gone  to  seek.  Gronovius  has 
translated  it  'qui  adierunt.'  i/liretfii  sigqifies  'arcesso/  *eo  petitum.'* 
Kai  AXXaj^tfOer  ftertovret  Ittl  rivtLt  &$Jiovt  t^s  Touivrjit  irpoirrairlat-    '  And 

■  Homeri  Iliad.  lib.  zxiv.  ven.  486.  '  Stnb.  Geograph.  lib.   li*.  p.  9fi0. 

I  Homeri  OdjM.  lib.  xr.  vn^  I4&         Ub.  t- 
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they  atwnyi  went  elsewhere  to  seek  for  persona  worthy  ot  this  dlg- 
nily.'  The  Latin  iransladon  is  not  defensible.*  furyiray  vrpitftaro : 
*  They  went  to  seek  for  covering*.* 

■  'Aitohtbfjvat  Ti)y  4px^*'l  ■^'"'  **"*  '•  ratore  to  them  the  throne. 
These  ancient  kings  of  Persia  were  very  magnanimous.  Sapyr  and 
his  sacccssors  nistintatued  an  opposite  pohcy.  Content  witli  im- 
posing on  the'coDijueied  people  an  annnitl  tribute,  they  left  them 
the  privilege,  subject  to  this  tribute,  of  cultivating  they-  lands;  hot 
they  mercilessly  put  to  death  the  royal  family  and  the  grandees  of 
those  nations.     See  Agathias,  Book  iv.  p.  134.  D.  and  135.  A. 

^Afit>pTQiov\  Amyrtreut.  Syncellui  *  assetts,  that  Amyrtttus  re- 
volted in  the  2d  year  of  Darius  Nolhus,  nud  that  he  reigned  6  years. 
It  should  appear,  however,  from  Thucydideti,  that  his  revolt  occurred 
in  the  79th  Olympiad.  '  But  sec  my  Essay  on  Chronology,  chap.  i. 
%  xit.  p.  102  and  following. 

*Fo^^ijWroi]  Piammenitui.  E^ypt.  having  been  conquered  by 
Cambyses,  became  subject  to  Persia.  Afterwards  it  was  cvntjuered 
by  the  Greeks,  and  subsequently  by  the  Romans.  Prom  these  it  wa« 
taken  by  the  Arabs,  and  having  successively  fallen  under  the  sway  of 
the  Saracens  and  the  Mamelukes,  it  now  acknowl'sdgvB  thu  empire 
of  dio  Grand  Seignor,  and  is  governed  by  twenly-four  slaves  called 
Beys.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  prophet  Exckiel  should  have  pre- 
dicted these  events  68  years  before  the  death  of  Pdammenitus.  llits 
idea  does  not  originate  with  myself;  it  was  communicated  to  me  by 
M.  St.  Croix,  together  with  his  explanations. 

EickicI,  speakings  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  kings  of  Babj- 
loD,  thus  expresses  himself:'  "Hius  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  also 
destroy  the  idols ;  and  I  will  cause  their  images  to  c«ase  out  of  Noph 
(Memphis),  and  there  shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt ; 
and  I  wilt  put  a  fear  b  the  land  of  Egypt."  The  first  part  of  this 
prophecy  ha*  been  literally  accomplished.  Egypt  having  been  coii- 
vcrted,  the  temples  of  the  idolaiert  have  been  overthrown,  and 
none  raised  but  to  the  true  God.  Tliough  the  Mahometan  super- 
stitions have  since  replaced  the  Christian  religion,  still  they  have  not 
brought  back  the  ancient  Egyptian  absurdities;  the  worship  of  idols 
being  held  in  as  great  abhorrence  by  them  as  by  Christians  them- 
selves. 

The  second  part  of  the  prophecy,  "  and  there  shall  be  no  mors  a 
prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  has  been  verified  in  a  manner  no  less 
striking.     Conquered  by  the  Persians,  the  Egyptians  knew  no  kings 


■  Aihtopli.  Eqoh.  .or».  M».  as  EdiL 
Braackii. 
*  SjmsUi  Ckraoopsph.  p.  ate. 


'Tlnicy4U.Ub.i.«cz. 

'  Eickid,  cbtp.  ui,  vrrs.  II. 
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[Iwt  of  that  DAtioQ ;  after  Ibem  camo  the  Greok».  ibfin  tba  Romans^ 
tbe  Arabs,  the  Saraceoi,  and  aow  Ui«  Turks.  This  prophecy  U  in 
itself  so  clear,  and  iU  accoinpltiihnietit  ao  complete,  m  to  defy  all 
cavil.  The  espreision,  "and  the  pomp  of  her  tttength  shall  cease 
in  her/*  in  the  ISlhreru,  appears  lilcewise  to  apply  to  the  abolition  of 
royalty. 

I  will  not  pass  over,  that  in  this  part  of  ttiv  18th  nnc  the  Sep- 
tuagiDt  has  :  Kai  &rv\&  Mr7'iarui''a(  &wo  Miftfnti  val  'Ap^ovnu  TA> 
wwf  <x  yHf  ASyvinw,  xd  o<>r  ivovrat  frt.  But  this  variation,  so  far 
from  weakening  the  force  of  the  prophecy,  materially  adds  to  it. 
TIndur  the  names  of  Keytvrarei  and  ""Afi^orret  are  comprised  kings, 
governors,  and  all  chief  magistrates  :  at  least  this  is  the  acceptation  of 
Alexander  Aphrodistus,  ead  of  ihc  Seventy.  The  Latins  have  prctcrvefl 
it  in  their  language,  speakiag  of  the  grandees  of  the  East.  Senpca  * 
says,  "Omnes  illos  Megiitanas  et  Satrapas,  et  R«gem  ipsam,  es  quo 
Idomcnei  titnlus  petchatur,  oblivio  alia  supprcifcit  :*'  and  Taciius,  after 
him :  *  "  Mcgistanas  Armenios,  qui  primi  a  nobis  defecerant,  pellit 
aedibos."  By  adopting  the  version  of  the  Septuagiul,  the  prophecy 
has  been  literally  fulfilled.  From  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Per- 
sians to  the  present  day,  there  have  been  nttilher  kings,  nor  go- 
vernora,  nor  magistrates  of  any  importance  of  £g)-pttao  dcscenL  St. 
Isidore  of  Pelusium,  who  lived  in  the  &ih  century,  rcmaiks,'  that  a 
law  excluded  the  Egyptians  from  all  places  in  the  magistracy  of 
Bgypt,  though  the  Cappadocians,  who  were  a  worse  race,  were  ad- 
mitted to  them. 

The  expression,  "  A^  I  will  sell  the  land  into  the  hand  of  the 
wicked,"  in  the  12th  v(?rse,  seinnR  (o  me  to  allude  to  the  government 
of  the  twenty'fonr  slaves,  the  Beys,  under  which  F'gypt  has  groaned 
ever  since  Selim  I.  established  their  power. 

The  4tb  verse,  "  And  they  shall  take  away  her  mullitude,"  seemi 
to  foretell  the  great  dioiinulion  occauoned  in  the  population  of  Egy[ 
by  th*  Babylonian  and  Persian  conquests;  a  population  which  she 
never  recovered,  even  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  which  has  continued 
declioing  ever  since. 

XVI.  &eiy  tJyat  rOp]  That  fire  ii  a  god.  This  expression  pcriiaps 
should  not  be  understood  too  Uterally.  Firo  was  considered  by  the 
Persians  a  sacred  object,  and  some  kind  of  worship  was  offered  to  it; 
which  originally  was  certainly  iutended  lo  tlie  Deity,  of  whom  this 
element  was  considered  the  emblem.  But  certainly  tliis  nation  never 
considered  the  element  itself  to  ba  a  divinity;  or  how  would  they 
have  dared  to  extinguish  it  throughout  Persia  on  tlie  death  of  a  king. 


*  S«fi««.  EpUtuI,  xkI.  p.  7a. 

*  Tscin  Annil.  lib.  xr.  %  xivii. 


'  S.  IsiJoii  PeiukiotK  Epi>tol«.  lib.  r. 
¥.\M.  A».  p.  Ii6;  Edit.  Puia,  \a». 
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tu  DiodoruB  Siculus  ■  informs  us  they  did?  The  epigram  of  Dioscori- 
di*s,*  "  Philonymin,  do  not  burn  Euphrates,  pollute  not  the  element  on 
my  accouQt,"  has  been  quoted  at  Icnjlb,  ii»  a  preceding  oote,  Book  j. 

^  CXL. 

When  Ihe  king  went  forth  in  Btate^  fire  wai  carried  before  iiim. 
An  example  of  this  occurs  in  the  triumphal  marcli  of  Cyrus. '  Quia- 
tut  Curlins  gives  another,'  in  speaking  of  Darius  Codomnn,  eon- 
<|UCiTd  by  Alexander.  "  Ignis,  quero  ipsi  sacrum  et  reternum  voca- 
bant,  argenteis  altaribus  ptrorerebatur."  The  Homan  emperors  had 
fire  carried  before  tbcm.  It  was  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  so- 
vereign, which  was  shared  however  by  the  cnipresaes.  Lueilta, 
the  sistci  of  Commodus,  had  marned  Lucius  Veras,  whom  Marcus 
Aiirclins  had  associated  in  the  empire.  Becoming  a  widow,  she  mar- 
lied  PompciaiLUs,  but  preserved  t)ie  honours  and  distinctions  of  em- 
press. Commodus  did  not  deprive  her  of  them,  and  fire  was  carried 
before  her.*  Herodinn,  from  whom  !  borrow  this  fact,  says,  ta 
speaking  of  Pertioax/  he  would  not  hate  fire,  nor  other  marks  of  hia 
dignity  carried  before  him.  Tlie  same  historian,  in  another  place, 
mcDiious,  thai' the  Oirboenian  soldiers. having  revolted  against  Maxi- 
minuif,  elected  QuarCinus  for  ttivir  chief,  bi^forf!  whom  they  cnrried  fire* 
and  proclaimed  him  emperor.  This  custom  is  also  noticed  by  Dion 
Caistus,*  who  says  that  Marcus  AurcHus,  having  been  adopted 
by  Anloninys  Pius,  dirt  not  have  fire  carried  before  him,  when  he  ap- 
peered  in  public  without  the  emperor.  M.  Bonamy,  ■  in  a  Memoir 
on  the  ancient  custom  of  carrying  fire  before  the  emperors,  quotes  the 
above  passages  from  Herodian  and  Dion  Cas*iu<i.  The  Memoir  how- 
ever is  dull,  meagre,  and  abiolutely  destitute  of  interest.  M.  Retmar'* 
short  note  on  the  pataage  of  Dion  Cassius  is  infinitely  more  instroctire. 
The  Abb6  Moiigault,  who  has  produced  a  very  elegant  translation  of 
Herodian.  has  not  thought  proper  lo  notice  this  custom  in  hix  notes. 

But  when  was  the  custom  lirst  adopted  in  Persia?  or  when  was  it 
established  amongst  ihe  Romans?  On  these  questions  we  may  form 
conjectures,  but  no  more.  A<t  to  the  first  point,  it  may  perhaps  be 
said,  that  as  the  Persians  adored  fire,  ihey  carried  it  before  tbeir 
kings,  because  it  was  customary  to  carry  before  them  the  symbol  of 
divinity,  of  whom  they  were  the  living  image.  And  as  to  the  Ro- 
mans,  they  probably  derived  the  custom  from  the  Asiatics,  after  they 
had  conquered  then.     Observing  that  fire  was  carried  before  iho 


•  Diodoc.  Sic.  Ub.  »rii. «  alt.  VoL  u. 

p.  sto. 

»  Awtect.  Vet.  PbtL  Cracot.  V«l.  (. 
'  Cyripml.  lib.  *UI.  Hp.  iii.  ^  uL 

J  Ckniat.  Part    lilsiii.1 


wiiL  Cart,  lib.  liL  o».  In.  i  ii. 


'  llmndian,  libi.  1.  ^  xx.  |>.  18, 

/  ld.Ith.  iL^  is.  [t.  M. 
t  M.  Nb.  vit.  t  iai.  p.  S33. 

*  I>i«  Com.  lib.  t>ti.  i  xixv.  |*.  I  |(>1I. 

•  Utttuarr*  do  IAcmI.  Jh  B«llr«  Lct- 
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kings  as  an  emblenn  of  sovereignty^  they  canied  it  to  be  carried  before 
^eir  own  chief  magistrates.  The  cmperort,  uniting  in  theic  own  per- 
sons the  powera  and  privileges  of  the  whole  magistracy,  retained  the 
custom,  which  was  nevertheless  still  maintained  also  by  the  principal 
magistrates.  Some  of  the  provincial  magistrates  considered  their  own 
dignity  materially  enhanced  by  the  obserTanee  of  this  custom.  Thiit 
was  a  subject  of  raillery  to  Mecnnas,  Coceeius,  Footeius  Capito,  and 
Horace,  who  amused  themselves' at  the  expense  of  AuBdios  Luscus, 
a  man  that  from  a  clerh  or  secretary  had  become  prntor  of  Fondi, 
and  had  assumed  the  embroidered  purple  robe  with  the  lattclave,  and 
had  fire  carried  before  him.  This  appears  to  me  the  only  meaning 
that  can  be  put  on  a  passage  of  Horace.  Bo(^  i.  satire  5,  verses  34, 
35,  and  36,  which  neither  M.  Bonamy  nor  M.  Reimar  appears  to  have 
understood. 

Fiiados  Aufidio  Lusco  Pi-Ktore  libentcT 

Linquimus,  iDsani  rideotea  prsmia  Sciibir, 

PnetextaiD,  et  latum  clavam,  pninieque  batillain. 

'Ej^w*'  njr  auTiiv  ^Xik/i)!-  'A/idai]  Of  the  tame  height  or  figure 
(laille)  at  himself.  The  Latin  translator  has  rendered  this  '  eadem 
qu&  Amasis  mtate,'  which  is  not  the  meaning.  A  similarity  of  age 
alone  could  not  have  deceived  the  Persians;  there  must  have  been 
some  resemblance  either  in  form  or  in  countenance,  to  induce  them 
to  take  the  corpse  of  any  individual  for  that  of  Amasis.  ^m)  signifies- 
the  height  and  form  of  the  body,  ^oi),  says  Hesychisa,  ^van  aiifiaTOf, 
iikuia.  See  Book  iv.  ^  cxi.  note,  ^au  has  this  meaning  in  the 
CEdipiH  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles,  verse  740. 

Tof  hi  Aator,  ^vair 
TiV  ttj(€,  fp&Sf,  riya  b'  vLKfiify  ^fiif  Tore. 

*  What  height  was  Laius  ?  how  old  was  he  then  ?' 

And  to  end  every  doubt  that  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  ^uatt,  Jo- 
easta  answers,  M^-yac,  *he  was  tall.' 

XVII,  MaKpo^lovt  AiOt'twaf]  The  MacTotnan  Ethiopians.  Ma- 
crobian  is  not  the  name  pf  a  nation,  but  an  epithet  which  Herodotus- 
gives  to  a  portion  of  the  Ethiopians  oa  account  of  their  longevity.  Mr. 
Bruce  is  mistaken  in  this  particular,  '  He  pretends  that  they  were  a 
tribe  of  Shangallese,  who,  not  being  in  the  habit  of  killing  their  sick  or 
superannuated,  had  amongst  them  some  old  men  ;  which  gave  to  the 
tribe  the  name  of  Macrobians,  because  all  tjie  other  tribes  of  the  same 
people  had  a  custom  of  putting  to  death  all  those  that  fell  tick  or  had 
reached  an  advanced  age, 

Mr.  Bruce  would  be  puzzled  to  cite  a  single  author  wlu)  repoit*- 

*  Tra* ck  to  HiacoTei  tba  soorce  of  t&e  Nile,  Book  W. 
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l\ns  peculiarity  of  the  Macrobtan  El)iio{nani.  But,  insiats  our  tn> 
veUfr,  Ptolemy  places  the  MacrobJans  in  ihe  plac«  now  occ«pip<l  by 
the  NhtttgallMe.  I.  i'tokmy  never  mentions  ihe  Macrobians,  but 
Hrrodotus  does :  and  according  to  this  historian,  Mcroe  is  their  capi- 
fitl.  Now  Mr.  Brdcc's  map  doc«  not  place  llie  Shangallese  in  the 
island  of  Mcro<-.  Thcw  people,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  Macrubiaas. 
But  even  if  we  were  to  allow  that  the  !:<bangKlicse  now  occupy  the 
country  formerly  peopled  by  (he  Macrobians,  how  can  Mr.  Brace 
«s*Mre  ii<i,  that  from  the  time  of  Hcrodoiui  to  the  present  day,  the 
Ethiopians  nicolioncd  by  tliat  hiiiorian  hare  not  been  driren  from 
their  couarry  by  some  other  people,  or  that  the  Shangallese  arc  not  an 
eotirdy  modern  people?  We  have  every  reason  to  conclude  that 
Clhiopia  has  no  more  been  exempt  from  rcvotutiona  and  changes  than 
the  rest  of  Ihe  world  ;  and  thererore  it  would  be  rather  surprising  that  a 
people  who  enisled  in  (lie  time  of  our  historian,  ahould  now  be  found 
inhabiting  the  same  spot,  after  a  lapse  of  23  centuries. 

1  remark  further,  with  the  learned  and  ingcnioua  Major  Rennel,  * 
that  if  the  Shangallese,  the  OoDgOE,  and  the  Gubas  existed  In  those 
mneicnt  times,  (bey  then,  as  now,  occupied  only  some  trifliii|;  districts 
of  Abyssinia,  and  would  not  have  dared  to  send  m  d(.'fiance  to  Cam- 
bysea.  This  learned  Enghsbraan,  after  a  due  consideration  of  what 
Herodolui  says  of  the  Mucrobiani,  cooclndet  with  reston  that  thoj 
were  the  Abyasiniana. 

XVIII.  Tp<lw5«  rai  !,Kiw]  The  Tahlr  of  the  S«a.  Sollnui  speaks 
of  this  Table*  of  the  Sun  as  a  wonderful  ohjeet.  "  Nam  divintlus  cas 
aogei)  ferunt."  Potnponius  Mela*  appears  to  have  had  the  same  idea 
€tt  it.  Pausanias  regards  what  was  said  of  it  as  fabulous.  "  If," 
laya  he,  "  we  are  lo  believe'  all  these  wonders  on  the  faith  of  the 
Oreeka.  wc  ehontd  also  believe  all  that  the  Ethiopians  inhabiting 
above  Syene  relate  of  the  Table  of  the  Sun." 

By  adopting  the  account  of  Herodottu,  all  liie  marvellous  purt  is 
done  a«ay< 

This  table  wan  called  the  Table  of  tb«Sun,  as  is  remarked  by  Vot' 
siua  on  the  panhage  of  Pomponius  Mela  above  referred  to,  because  n 
that  luminary  shioea  on  all  men,  ao  was  litis  table  common  to  all  the 
Ethiopian  8, 

XIX.  W&»  U  ^Ifotviatv  l^T^ra o  vavtiKoi  9TfuTot\  The  ww^  injlmenct- 
Literally,  *  and  that  all  lite  naval  armumoul  depended  upon  lliem.* 
That  ia  toaay,  ihul  ihaJPtHemcians  not  only  constituted  the  stioitgeat 


\l 


« twua  lUyMMDt.  M^ 


SjmMB  «f  Heiv-    107. 

^  tnttm.  iCHaaat.  Vamn.  wm>  Kb.  ti. 
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and  most  considerable  part  of  the  navy  of  Cambytes,  but  tbftt  tlw 
wbich  waft  best  fekilled  in  nautical  maaccuvres,  and  llie  art  of  fight- 
ing ;  ID  abort,  without  wbich  Cambyses  could  cicctite  no  naval  un- 
dertaking, Gkinoz.' 

XX.  Xpwitoy  arptwrer  mef»ati\tvtei']  A  ceUar  vr  necklace  of  gold. 
AI.  Lefcbrre  de  VillBbruac,  iabi«  translation  of  Albcouus,  Vol.  iv.  p. 
249.  ob»«rves,  ibat  we  should  trsinslate  the  above  passage,  '  a  collar 
of  twisted  gold  thread,*  Tbis  would  not  have  be«n  a  very  iDagai6- 
cent  present.  I  prefer  relying  on  Stephens,  who  explains  this  much 
better  in  hie  ThesauruB,  Vol.  in.  p,  1079.  F,  G. 

'AXu/3offrp«v]  A  vast  of  alabaster.  Naturalists  disUnguisb  be- 
tween alabaster  and  alabastritet.  The  first  is  ■  soft  stone  of  gyp> 
seous  substance,  which  by  burning  ift  changed  into  a  kind  of  plaster ; 
the  other  is  a  hard  stone,  susceptible  of  a  beautiful  polish,  the  texture 
of  which  approaches  to  that  of  marble.  Vases  for  perfumes  were 
commonly  made  of  alabastntes,  because  it  was  imagined  tliat  that 
atone  bad  Ijie  property  of  prusttming  Iheiu.  "  Lapidera  '  alabastriten 
.  .  ,  cavaiit  ad  vasa  ungucnlaria,  quoniam  oplitne  serfare  iocorrupta 
dicitur."  Herodotus  means  alcibastriics  in  this  passage,  though  I 
have  translated  alabaster.  It  come  from  a  quarry  near  Thebes  in 
Egypt,'  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  it  was  obtained 
from  the  Arabian  mountain,  as  it  ithould  seem  that  the  town  of  Ala- 
bastron  look  its  name  from  tliis  production,  or  rather  that  the  stone 
took  its  name  from  that  town.  I'be  name  of  that  part  of  the  Arabian 
mountain  where  it  was  found,  loo,  was  called  '  Alabtislrites  mons.' 
**  Onychem  *  etiam  turn  in  Arabite  montibus,  nee  usquttn  atiubi,  nasci 
pntavecc  nostri  velcres."  It  was  also  called  Onyx :'  Ai'Ovi  uXa^aarpirtit 
i>  KnXuvfttfci  ovv^.  Pliny  likewise,  at  the  commL>DCemeat  of  the  8tli 
chapter, Book  xaixvi.says,  "  Huoc(Ooyehem)uliqui  lapidem  alabas- 
triten ¥Ocan|."     We  find  alto  in  Horace, 

N*rdi/'[iiirviu  Onji  elkicl  ndira. 


This  marble  was  of  a  clear 
verse'  of  Faulus  Sileniiariua: 


vhite,  as  we  find  from  tha  rollowing 


•  HfnnirM  da  I'AcmL  de*  IiucEi|ii. 
l«iB.XTui.  }Ii(i.  p.  lid. 

»  Plin.  Hist.  NbI.  lib.  xarti.  cap.  »iij. 
Vol.  ii-p.T3J.liD.  IT. 

'  Iwopluax.  lie  Lapdib.  p.  IM.  in 
avMii  puto.  Flio.  loco  »pehus  Uadiio. 


'  Plin. lib. Ils*Lcl^>.w.Vol.it.p.TSl, 

•  btoKOrU.  lib.  V.  cap.  cliii.  p.  s&7. 

/  Lib.  )T.  Od.  xii.  nrt.  17, 

t  PanliSileBlnrii  Dnt-tipi.  Traijili  S. 
Sophi*.  ^(i  U.  nn.  223 ;  U  i  alcem  llii* 
lotMo  Jo.  Ciiuami.  Puiau.  I67ti.  fgl. 
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*  And  all  the  precioaa  thingE  that  tlic  pale  and  brilliant  onyx  seutts 
us.* 

There  were  speciioens  oT  tliU  stone,  however,  of  another  colour,  as 
we  find  in  the  snme  cltapier  of  PUny.  Vases  for  drinkiog  were  also 
made  of  this  stone.  They  were  called  Paaathenaic,  and  contained 
iwo  cotyire :  there  were  some  much  lai^r,  containing  two  coogii,and 
other*  more  ctpacious  still.  We  leam  these  particulars  from  Albe- 
niBus,*  who  reports  them  nflcr  the  pliilosopher  Posidoaiui.  But 
luxury  did  not  stop  here.  Feet  for  tables,  amphorie,  and  accord- 
ing to  Cornelins  Kepoti,  cited  by  PHay,  columns  of  32  feet  high  were 
formed  of  this  matcriul.  But  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  believe 
this  an  exaggeration,  as  we  leata  from  the  same  Pliny,  that  foar 
small  columns  of  onyx  that  decorated  the  theatre  of  Cornelius  Bal- 
bus  were  cooiidered  as  wonderful.  The  same  author  adds,  that  he 
had  teen  30  much  larger  in  the  dining-hatl  of  Callistns,  the  freed- 
man  of  the  Emperor  Claudius. 

<ifDtPieiilov  oiyov]  ff'inc  of  palm.  Herodotus  never  difliioguUhe* 
the  different  kinds  of  wiae,  or  other  beverage,  by  the  country  which 
produces  them,  but  by  the  plant  from  which  they  are  made.  In  Book 
II.  §  I.XXVII.  he  speaks  of  the  wine  of  barley,  otroi  tV  KpSiai»%  in 
Book  IV.  %  cLxxvii.  of  wine  of  the  lotos;  in  Book  ti.  S  SEXVit. 
and  L-Y.  of  wine  of  the  vine ;  oli-ot  d^WXifoi  and  ^vbt  ^iwrqfdt,  in 
Book  II.  %  Lxxxvi.  is  certainly  wine  of  ihe  palm,  or  of  dates.  There 
can  therefore  exist  no  doubt  as  tx)  this  expre&siun. 

This  wine  wa«,  and  still  is,  the  ordinary  drink  of  (he  Eastern  nations. 
Dioscuridcs' details  the  method  of  making  it.  Some  of  it  was  ck< 
ceilenl ;  especially  thai  made  from  the  kind  of  dates  called  Caryolao ; 
which  was  strong  and  heady-  "  CuTyoiut'  maximc  ct  celcbrauiur,  et 
cibo  quidem,  sed  et  succo  ubcntmaa.  £x  quibus  piaecipua,  vina  OiieatJ, 
iniquacapili." 

XXI.  Korvrrai]  That  tkejf  were  upiea.  Julius  Pollux''  quotes 
this  word  as  from  Herodotus ;  it  cannot  be  taken,  in  this  passage,  in 
any  other  sense  than  that  which  I  have  given  to  it;  and  yet  the  I^- 
tia  uanslaior  of  Julius  Pollux  renders  it  by  ■  conlemptores,' which  il 
cannot  signify.  But  perhaps  \\nt  is  a  l)-pographicat  error  for  'con- 
templatores.* 

\»Ty  r<ii«f  riJ4<  Ubivm]  Carry  him  thit  bow  from  me.  Mr.  Bruce 
pretends,*  without  any  valid  reason,  that  these  Macrobiau  Ethio- 


•  Attira.  Dtipnowpli.  lib.  ii.  cap.  nti.  L  p.  MS. 

p.  »4.  P;  «)S.  A.  '  Jul.  FoL  lib.  b.  c*p.  i*.  mnn.  l«.  p. 

*  DiuKunl.  &Uin.  Ili[(4ic.  lib.  * ,  cap.  Itt. 

sl.  p-  IVi.  •  TnrtU  to  •Uuarer  Utc  Murteof  tli« 

'  PJiii.  lliit.  Nu.llb,  liH.  cap.  tv.  V«t.  Xtle,  Booi  it. 
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^ans  and  (he  present  Shangallese  arc  the  same  peopk;  but  that  he 
is  mistaken,  I  have  proved  io  note  1  to  §  xvii, 

2.  Starting  with  this  po8tulatum,-he  proceeds,"  "They  have  this 
remarkable  custom,  which  is  a  religious  one,  that  they  fix  upon  their 
bows  a  ring  or  thong  of  the  skin  of  every  beast  they  kill,  while  it  is 
yet  raw,  from  the  lizard  up  to  the  elephant.  This  gradually  stiffens 
de  bow,  tilt,  being  covered  all  over,  it  can  be  no  longer  bent  even  by 
its  master.  That  bow  is  then  hong  upon  a  tree,  and  a  new  one  is 
.  made  in  its  place,  till  the  same  circumstance  again  happens." 

Mr.  Bruce,  after  having  advanced,  without  any  proof,  that  the  Ma- 
crobian  Ethiopians  are  the  Shangallese  of  the  present  day,  refers  to  this 
custom  to  explain  a  passage  of  Herodotus,  which  he  certainly  did  not 
understaDd  himself.  It  is  that  now  under  consideration.  The  king  of 
the  Ethiopians,  suspecting  the  ambassadors  of  Cambyses  were  spies, 
gave  them  his  bow,  saying  to  them,  "  Carry  this  bow  to  him  from  me, 
and  tell  him,  the  king  of  Ethiopia  advises  the  king  of  Persia  to  come 
and  make  war  on  him  with  a  more  numerous  force,  when  the  Per- 
sians can  bend  a  bow  like  this,  as  easily  as  I  can." 

Mr.  Bruce  thus  proceeds  to  expatiate.  * "  Before  I  take  ray  leave 
of  this  subject,  I  must  again  explain,  from  what  I  have  already  said, 
a  difficult  passage  in  classical  history.  Herodotus  says,  that  in  the 
country  we  have  just  now  been  describing,  there  was  a  Tiation  called 

Macrobii Cambyses  marched  from   Egypt  expressly  with  a 

view  of  conquering  the  gold  country;  and  sent  messengers  to  the 
king  or  chief  of  it,  requiring  his  immediate  submission  :  but  the  an- 
swer of  the  king  of  the  Macrobii  to  Cambyses  was,  *  Take  this  bow, 
and  till  yon  can  bring  me  a  man  that  can  bend  it,  talk  not  to  us  of 
submission.*  The  bow  was  accordingly  carried  back  with  the  de- 
fiance, but  none  of  the  Persian  army  could  bend  it.  Yet  it  was  their 
own  weapoDjwith  which  they  practised  from  infancy ;  and  we  are  not 
to  think,  had  it  been  possible  to  bend  this  bow,  but  that  some  of  their 
numerous  archers  would  have  done  it ;  for  there  is  no  such  dispropor- 
tion in  the  strength  of  men.  But  it  was  a  bow  which  bad  lost  its 
elastic  force  from  the  circumstance  above  mentioned,  and  had  been 
long  given  up  as  impossible  to  be  bent  by  the  Macrobii  themselves ; 
and  was  now  taken  down  from  the  tree  where  it  had  probably  some 
time  hung,  and  grown  so  much  the  less  flexible." 

But  all  this  explanation  is  refuted  by  Herodotus  in  two  words,  in 
the  succeeding  paragraph.  "  The  king  of  Ethiopia,"  says  he,  "  having 
thus  spoken,  unbent  his  bow,  and  gave  it  to  the  envoys."  The  king 
committed  his  bow  to  the  envoys,  that  is,  the  bow  he  had  just  unbent, 

-  Travels  to  discover  the  Bource  irf  tlie        *  Id.  ibid,  p,  43. 
N!l0,  Vol.  iT.  p.  42.  Sd  ndic 
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tbat  wbich  ha  g;«oerallT  used,  which  he  held  in  his  hand  whilit 
tpcaking  to  tlie  iimhasaadors.  It  was  not  a  bow  Uken  down  from  B. 
tree  (0  wliicli  it  hoi  been  tiuog,  as  having  become-  ii>ck>s3 :  it  was  not 
one  vhtcb  had  lost  its  eUstkity,  bccante  the  king  of  Ethiopia  easily 
unbent  it ;  iind  iT  thv  Pertiunt  could  not  bend  it,  it  wim  because  Ibey 
were  not  ao  strong  aa  the  MftCrobii.  Another  proof  iltat  the  bow  bad 
not  lost  its  elasticity  is,  that  Rmerdis,  the  brother  of  Cambysev,  beni 
it  within  two  inches,  as  Ilerodotus  says,  ^  \nx. 

XXII.  Itopfiftoy]  Purplr.  Tbc  ancients,  end  especially  Aristo- 
tle *  and  Pliny,*  have  deaciibed  at  considerabh;  length  tbu  shell 
which  afforded  this  celebrated  dye.  Yet  onr  modem  nalnralists  are 
DOl  a^cd  upon  the  parttrular  species  of  fish,  which  ia  the  true  por- 
ptc  &f]\  of  the  ancients.  M.  Camus,  in  the  3d  Vol.  of  his  translation 
of  AristolU^'s  History  of  Animals,  p.  699  and  following,  has  made 
a  most  judicious  and  curious  selection  of  quotations  from  all  the 
writers  who  had  preceded  him  on  this  subject.  To  this  may  be  added, 
M.  Ooguct,  mr  rOrigint  dcs  Loix,  *c.  Vol.  it.  p.  97, 

Mr.  Bruce,  who  has  a  peculiar  predilection  for  paradoxes,  denies 
this  assertion  of  the  ancicnis,  which  is  confinned  by  all  the  most 
learned  of  the  moderns.  He  maintains,  '  that  "  the  purple  fish  ai 
Tyre  seems  to  have  been  only  a  concealmvnt  of  tluir  knowledge  of 
cochineal,  as,  had  they  depended  upon  the  6sh  for  their  dye,  if  the 
whole  city  of  Tyre  applied  to  nothing  else  but  G&hing,  they  would  not 
have  coloured  twenty  yards  of  cloth  in  a  year."  There  repaired  at 
all  times  to  Tyre  a  prodigious  multitude  of  strangers,  amongst  whom, 
we  may  conclude,  there  were  many  who  were  Tciy  anxions  lo  infona 
themselves  in  ihc  diffeient  :trts,  which  bad  giren  to  that  city  a  splen- 
dour altogether  unequalled,  ll  would  be  strange  that,  amongst  all 
this  number  of  curioas  inquirers,  there  should  itoi  be  one  who  could 
discover  that  the  purple  dye  was  not  produced  from  a  shell  peculiar 
to  that  coast.  The  fishery  must  needs  bare  employed  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  hands.  Bui,  as  1  have  observed,  Mr.  Bruce  ia  fond  of  para- 
doxes. 

Certain  shells  which  afford  this  dye  are  found  in  Pent ;  and  in  all' 
probability  it  is  the  same  animal ;  hut  on  this  thv  reader  may  refer  to 
the  Histoirc  PhilosophitjHe  ct  Politique  des  Elabbssemens  et  du 
Commerce  des  Enrop^ns  dans  Ice  deux  Indes,  torn.  iii.  p.  343. 

Ei  ftii  TY  nvfimi  itt'i^por\  If  Ihof  did  not  recruit  thtir  itrtugth. 
i  read  with  Wesseling  ir^^cpor,  instead  of  &rifv^oy.     '  Nisi  hoc  so 


■  AriMot.  tiiic  Avno&l.  hb.  \.  cap.  xi. 
.*  rUa.  UiM.  Nai.lilh  h,  a|i.  sUfi. 
i<  Travtls  vt  ttbcom  thr  *Mtn  ml  Um 
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vini  potu  recrcarent.'     See  the  note  of  that  learned  critic.     This  i« 
also  the  reading  of  the  Mss.  A  and  U  of  the  Royal  Library. 

XXIII.  IiVijfffr  bi  e^ai  xpia  re  i<j>Qa\    That  tkry  lived  on  boiled 
meat.    The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Ethiopians  were  so  extraor- 
dinary, that  Herodotus  seems  to  have  thought  it  necessary  to  remark, 
that,  notwithstanding  their  singularity,  they  lived  on  boiled  meat. 
Tie  bad  already  observed,  %  xviii.,  that  what  was  called  the  Table  of 
the  Sun,  was  a  meadow  spread  over  wilh  boiled  victuals.    It  is  there- 
fore somewhat  surprising,  after  this,  to  find  Mr.  Bruce  affirm  *  that 
they  live  only  on  raw  meat,  dried  in  the  sun ;  and  again,  "  I  mention 
their  method  of  living  on  raw  flesh,  because  it  is  a  circumstance  that 
I  can  affirm  to  have  seen  myself."     This,  and  several  other  remarks 
which  I  have  noticed,  to   say   nothing  of    many    more  which  the 
nature  of  this  work  does  not  permit  me  to  criticise,  throw  a  consi- 
derable shade  of  suspicion  over  Mr.  Bruce's    account;  especially 
on  what  he  tells  us  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  empire,  founded  oq 
the  authority  of  a  Ms.  written  in  the  ancient  language  of  the  country. 
.  For  if  a  man,  who  pretends  to  a  perfect  familiarity  with  the  Greek 
tongue,  has  fallen  into  errors  which  could  not  be  pardoned  in  a  be- 
ginner, how  can  we  rely  on  his  skill  in  a  language  destitute  of  any  of 
the  helps  which  we  have  in  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  ?    I  do  not 
mean  to  insinuate  that  the  history  in  question,  and  all  that  Mr.  Bruce 
has  said  on  the  subject,  are  the  product  of  his  own  imagination  ;  but 
I  am  induced  to  believe   that  be  has  incautiously  adopted  every 
fable  that  impostors  may  have  related  to  him,  and  that  for  the  most 
part  be  has  no  better  authority  than  the  assertions  of  those  impostors. 
'AaOtvh  Ik  to  vSwp  rfls  Kpr|vi]t  roi>ri]s]    The  water  of  this  fountain 
i$  to  weak.    What  Herodotus  adds,  shows  that  he  doubted  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  fountain.     But  even  supposing  him  to  have  believed 
it,  the  celebrated  Boerhaave,  by  showing  that  the  wood  of  Ethiopia 
is  heavier  than  water,  fully  justifies  him  in  adopting  such  an  opinion. 
"  Ubinam*  talis  aqua  hodie  ?  Nusqufkm  sane;  et  si  semel  haberi  pos- 
set, datetur  comparandtc  aqus  cognitio.     Scd  neque  natura  talem 
hie  nobis  preebet,  neque  ars  uUa  parare  potest,  ne  soIlicitissim&  quidem 
et  repetita  distitlatione.     Quare  credidi  olim  ista  legens,  qute  pro  ve- 
rissimis  babeo,  quod  ligna  in  -^thiopim  illfi.  parte  quam  ponderosis- 
sima  habeantur,  aquee  simul  nostrarum  respectu  levissimee  sint:  turn 
positis  in  medio  Asice,  Africee  et  Americee  gravissimi  ponderis  lignis, 
non  dubitabimus  amplius,  quin  in  illis  telluris  plagis  ligna  habeantur 
ponderosissima,  in  confirmationem  eorum  quee  Herodotus  narravit:. 

■  TmveU  to  diicover  iLc  JoureC  of  the        *  Dcwibsarc  Hemeuta  Cliiniia:,  V»l.  i. 
^ilc,  BooJiu.  ^  p.  580. 
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caim  vera  liodiernec  obBervatiooet  probant  fere  omnia  Maowi  Vim 
dicta." 

Ab  to  ihe  utertion  of  llerodotun,  that  object!  still  lighter  itisn 
wood  sunk  to  the  bottom,  it  mny  be  an  exaggeration  by  tbe  envoys  of 
Camb>»e«.  Arrian,  however,  rclatet,  •  after  Meijastbencs,  ibat  the 
Silas,  a  river  of  India,  will  support  nothing:  on  iu  waters,  and  that 
every  thiog  ainlis  to  the  bottom,  so  much  lighter  are  its  waters  thao 
those  of  any  other  river. 

XXIV.  '££  iiXav  1i  ii  a^  vuXX^  cat  fv*pyo$  opvonrat]  Made  o//o»til 
glau,  raaif  to  work,  and  vhteh  is  ftnmd  in  abundaiie^  in  the  mines 
of  the  toimiry^  Our  glass  is  not  found  in  the  vanh,  and  moreover  is 
Dot  made  without  great  trouble.  We  learo  from  Ludolf,  *  that  in  some 
paita  of  Eibiopia  a  great  cjuantity  of  fossil  salt  is  found,  which  is 
Irstisparenl,  and  hardent  by  expoiitire  to  the  air  :  it  is  perhaps  this 
salt  which  was  taken  for  glass.    <  .     >. 

"  The  Ethiopians."  says  Diodorus  Siculus,'  "  have  partkular  rites  of 
burial.  They  embulm  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  and  then  having  cast 
round  tbem  a  casing  or  coat  of  glass,  they  place  (bem  on  a  column,  so 
that  the  passers-by  may  see  them  through  tho  glass,  as  Herodotus  re- 
lates. Clesias  of  Cnidus,  wishing  to  prove  that  our  author  has  advanced 
a  fable,  affirms  that  they  embalm  the  body,  but  lliat^  they  do  not  cast 
the  molten  glass  mimedialuly  upon  it,  which  would  bum  and  so  dia- 
figure  it  as  to  deprive  it  of  all  resemblance  to  what  it  once  was  :  but 
that  tliey  made  a  statue  of  gold,  enclosing  the  body  within  it, 
and  the  glass  wag  cast  outside  the  statue.  Tlils  representation  was 
placed  on  the  tomb,  and  through  the  glass  the  gold  statue,  which 
was  an  exact  resemblance  of  the  deceased,  waa  seen.  Soch  was  the 
custom  with  regard  to  rich  people.  Those  who  were  less  rich  had 
statues  of  silver,  and  the  poor  had  them  of  clay ;  but  all  had  iho  glass 
casing,  for  that  material  abounds  in  Ethiopia." 

OCrii  AXXt  ieieit  oiiiiy]  Hat  m«thing  dUagretabit.  In  the  origi- 
Dal,  after  these  words  follows:  ILal  f\ct  widira  ^r«pa  iftotMt  a^i>  ry 
Wcv'i.  M.  Weiseling  thinks  that  at^y  ry  vtf*:*)  must  be  transposed  to 
follow  ni  ;j^X«0Ta,  two  lincs  further  down.  This  may  be  correct ;  hut 
it  will  follow  that  the  6r8i  member  of  the  sentence  is  one  of  those 
repetitionR  so  common  in  Herodotus,  and  which  I  ought  lu  suppress 
as  well  as  many  others.  The  phrase  which  1  have  suppressed  evidently 
relates  to  rir  uriiXrir  :  but  Valla  baring  referred  it  to  the  corpse,  Du 
Ryer  has  followed  bim,  and  has  avoided  the  absurdity  only  by  a  new 
m  isconstructioa . 


«  AnUri  lodka,  np.  n.  \  iv.  p.  MS.       ISB. 

^  LidoUUutBf..£[&l».ltb.i.»p.iU.       '   KsillMrCtorfH  mar  thaimm   Iw 
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01  ftiXiara  wpMf^rrtt]  Tlu  mtanttt  rrlationi  of  tkt  dtetaud.  Wtih 
H.  Wesfeliag,  I  place  here  the  words  ahf  ry  vitKni,  which  appe&r  to 
have  been  UanipMed.  This  Enraogemeot  is  conQrined  by  a  M«.  of 
ibo  Abbey  of  St.  Remi  at  RheimB. 

XXV.  T^»-  hi  nfir]  Hi*  land  armt/.  'O  r«fot  vrpArot,  in  Hero- 
dotus, signifies  a  land  army,  and  not  infantry  :  the  translators  have 
been  in  error. 

Ztr/wv  lxifttvii\  That  the  proritiont.  Tliis  expression  frequently 
occurs  in  Herodotus.  We  have  seen  before,  (Boole  i.  S  cxxO  ni  ritv 
6»ttf&Tm*  tx^fuva, '  ihc  dreams  ;'  and  we  shall  find  preaently,  (Book 
W    ^    XLIV.)    roiffi    aire    ypvirov  ir^fttfuyov    iari  oviiv,    owrs    Apyiipaw, 

'iheyhtTe  neither  gold  nor  silrer,'    See  also  Book  vtii.  ^  cxi.tr. 
note. 

KarVfayof]  Ale  lie  indiridval  tehom,  S^.  Notwithstanding  thts 
horrible  famine,  the  table  of  the  moiiiirch  was  served  with  the  usual 
delicacy  and  the  usual  profusion.  '  *' Servabantur  interim  illi  gene- 
rosec  aves,  et  instnitnenla  epularum  camelis  vehebantur  :  cum  sortj- 
rentnr  milttes  ejus,  quis  male  periret,  quis  pejus  viveret." 

XXVI.  I'jjt  Aiffxpun-fip  fu\^i\  Of  the  jhtchrioniou  tribe.  Tbe- 
miitugoraSt'  in  the  golden  book,  names  only  two  tribes  of  Samo«, 
the  Schetian  and  ihe  Astypalean.  From  this,  Berkeley*  would  have 
ui  here  read,  Schesiaa.  But  Themtsta^ras  speaks  only  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  establishment  of  the  colony,  when  the  Greeks  were 
mixed  with  lUe  Catians.  The  number  of  tribes  may  hare  increased 
when  Samos  became  more  flourishing. 

Henry  de  Valoia'  perceived,  that  in  the  Etymologicum  we  should 
read  X^vtov,  Xq^idf  and  Xqffi'ov,  and  consequently  that  we  should 
read,  the  Chesien  tribe. 

The  time  of  the  foundation  of  this  colony  is  not  known. 

Mocdpuf  viivot]  The  islet  of  the  Blessed.  This  country  wai  not 
strictly  an  island.  It  was  so  called,  because  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  sands.  It  received  its  came  from  a  comparisoD  with  the  bar- 
renness of  the  sandy  plains  by  which  it  was  environed. 

What  Herodotus  says  of  the  greater  Oaais  is  confirmed  by  Bruce. 
"The  district  of  El-wnh,"  says  he,*  "comprises  both  the  greater 
and  lesHer  Oasis  of  the  uncients.-'^  Abundant  springs  start  forth  in 
the  midst  of  burning  sands,  and,  never  failing,  have  invited  numbers 
of  men  to  fix  llieir  residence  around  them.     By  conducting  the  wa- 


•>  Smoc.  ■!•  IrH,  lit*,  ill.  on.  xi.  *  Tmr^Ulo  di^com  ihe  tourc*  of  tbc 

*Apud  Etymcl.  Mig.  voc. 'A^rvnMia,  Nil«,  Book  n.ch.  lU. 

p.IV«,  lin.W.  /  Mr.  BruM  U  mUukea.     Fj-Wah 

'  All  Stcuh.B^iui.  roc.  Atom.  coniMiMi  onl;  the  gKtUx  Oui*.    &i.-a 

.     ''  Henr.  Vklnou  in  Etrnpt.  i  Vi«tiyi,  the  Ucogimptucal  TkUc,  uticle  0*«>. 
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ten  to  the  adjaceol  plains  the  fertility  has  been  extended.  On  alt 
sides  are  teen  gardcoi  and  verdure;  vast  Toresls  of  palm-trees  huve 
been  planted  aioond.  which,  together  with  the  waters  of  these  springs, 
render  the  country  a  little  paradise.  They  resemble  those  smtliDf 
and  fertile  islands  which  arise  out  of  tbe  middle  of  an  immense 
ocean." 

XXVII.  Ti,y  'E\Xijf«  'Era^i-  taXiwn^  Which  the  Greeks  call 
^j^htu,  Epapbus  was  the  son  of  lo,  the  daughter  of  Inaohus. 
The  Greeks,  who  would  make  every  thing  to  be  derived  from  ihetn- 
•elvea,  say  be  was  ihc  »anie  with  the  god  Apis.  But  the  Egyptians 
denied  this;'  affirming  that  Epaphas  was  posterior  to  Apis  by  some 
hundreds  of  centuries. 

£schylus  has  foond,  in  the  mythology  of  his  cotiniry,  a  reason  for 
assigning  this  surname  to  the  god  Apis.  Prometheus,  addressing  lo, 
says  to  her,  "  On  your  arrival*  at  the  Caaopic  moulb,  Ju^ter  will 
restore  your  reason,  by  touching  yon  only  with  hts  hand;  you  shall 
conceire  the  black  Epapbus,  who  shall  take  his  name  from  this  touch 
of  the  god."  This  allusion  can  be  felt  only  in  the  Greek,  which  bas 
Siraf£>»  x*tf>U  '  touching  you  with  his  hand.* 

I  will  venture  another  conjecture.  We  know  very  well  that  the 
Greeks,  from  a  casual  resemblance  of  a  name,  or  even  of  one  syllable 
of  it,  forged  vain  genealogies,  and  attributed  to  their  own  heroes  the 
origin  of  almost  all  other  nations  and  their  gods.  Tbcy  hud  learned 
in  Egypt,  that  the  mother  of  Apis  was  rendered  fmilful '  by  a  ray  from 
heaven,  or,  as  the  Egyptians  sometimes  express  it,  hcaifip  Hft  £cXii»^, 
by  the  contact  of  the  moon.'  Iliis  cipression,  'Eirn^q,  which  bears 
some  analogy  to  their  Epapbus,  has  perhaps  occasioned  ihcm  to  ides- 
lify  the  two. 

'Emvtov  Kojcfii  wpi^larroi]  The  ill  tucceit  of  hit  arm$.  Cambyses 
lost  the  troops  that  be  sent  to  pillage  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  ; 
be  was  himself  obliged  to  return  into  Egypt,  with  rage  in  his  heart, 
after  having  failed  in  his  expedition  against  the  Ethiopians,  which 
was  aa  ill  conducted  as  it  bad  been  contrived.  On  his  return  to 
Memphis,  he  found  the  whole  city  in  a  state  of  public  rejoicing, 
which  be  imagined  was  occasioned  by  his  misfortunes.  He  com- 
manded the  magistrates  to  attend  him,  and  these  assured  him  that 
the  rejoicings  were  on  acconnt  of  a  manifestation  of  the  god  Apis. 
Convinced  that  they  were  deceiving  him,  he  condemned  them  to  d«Uh. 
He  then  sent  for  the  priests,  from  whom  he  heard  the  sama  accoiini. 


■  JEtiia.  IliM.  AaiisaL  liKii.  cap.  i. 
Val,  U.  p.  eic. 
*  MkIijI.  Praauth.  Viaci:*ots.  bm. 
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He  ordered  ibem'to  bring;  the  god  before  liim.  When  he  saw  thai  it  WM 
a  yoDDg  bull,  be  drew  bu  ponitrd,  vonoded  it  in  ihe  ihi^h,  canMA' 
the  prieitfl  to  be  tconrged,  and  ordered  his  eoldiert  to  put  to  death  all 
those  who  should  be  found  in  the  ttrecis  celebrating  the  festival  of 
Apis.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  all  ifaia  happened  on  the  retaro  of 
Cambyses  from  hia  unfoituDate  Ethiopian  expedition.  What  can  be 
more  natural  or  more  probable  than  this  account? 

But  what  does  Mr.  Bruce  say  on  this  point?  He  reverses  the 
order  of  tim^  and  supposef  this  to  have  preceded  the  Ethiopian  ex- 
pedition. And  to  give  some  colour  to  these  tragical  events,  which  by 
his  arrangDinent  were  deprired  of  all  motive,  )il>  places  in  Kthtopia  oa 
imaginary  race  of  shepherds,  enemies  alike  to  the  Egyptians  and  the 
E&ioptaos.  After  which  he  adds:  '  "  Canibyscs,  to  flatter  and  nmke 
peace  with  them  (the  shepherds),  fell  furiously  upon  all  the  gods 
and  temples  in  Egypt;  he  murdered  the  sacred  ox  Apis,  destroyed 
Memphis,  and  all  the  pablic  buildings  wherever  he  wenL  This  was 
a  grsliScatioo  to  the  shepherds,  beings  eqaally  enemies  to  those  ibat 
worshipped  beasu  or  lived  in  cities,  .\fter  this  iolroduction,  lie 
concluded  peace  with  them,  each  nation  vowing  etenial  amity  with 
the  other." 

Mr.  Bnice  expatiates  on  these  facts  with  as  mnch  complacency,  at* 
if  he  had  before  him  the  original  treaty,  with  an  antheolic  hrstory  of 
ihe  facts  which  preceded  and  followed  it.  This  treaty  was  no  doubt 
written  in  Geex,  or  the  lan^age  of  these  shepherds,  and  probably 
forms  part  of  the  valu^le  Mas.  in  that  tongue  with  which  be  has 
enriched  bis  coantry.  Mr.  Bruce  will  no  doubt  make  references  to 
these  documents  to  the  next  edition  of  his  travels.  For  without  Iwing' 
in  possession  of  the  history  of  the  facts  which  preceded  and  which 
followed  thia  treaty,  a>  well  as  the  treaty  itself,  how  can  Mr.  Broco 
assure  us  that  a  people  of  shepherds  treated  with  Cambyses,  in  order 
to  fadlitate  his  invasion  of  Ethiopia,  whilst  history  makes  no  men- 
^n  of  this  nation  of  shepherds,  nor  of  any  other  people  who  entered 
into  alliance  with  that  prince  I  How  can  be  affirm  that  it  was  to 
please  this  people  that  Cambyses  destroyed  Memphis,  burned  the 
temples,  and  overthrew  all  the  buildings  he  encountered,  and  (hnt  tt 
was  after  these  atrocities  that  the  treaty  with  them  w«i  concluded  ; 
whilst  history  avouches  that  no  towns  were  laid  wnste,  that  Memphis 
was  not  destroyed,  that  its  temples  were  not  burned,  and  that  all  that 
happened  on  the  occasion  of  the  rejoicings  for  the  manifestation  of 
Afit,  was  subsequent  to  the  expedition  into  Ethiopia,  in&tead  of  pre- 
vious to  it  ? 


*  Tn*»la  to  <liMa*«r  itw  Htuce  of  Uk  NUe,  Book  li.  chip.  r. 
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Mr.  Bruce  conlinues,  however:  "Another"  detachment  of  bis 
ann;r  pruc««ded  lo  the  country  of  the  shepherds,  who  supplied  him, 
indeed,  with  food  ;  but  exasperated  at  (he  sacrilege  he  had  committed 
against  their  gxtd,  they  conducted  Lis  troops  ihrougli  placea  where 
they  could  procure  no  water." 

The  fact  is,  that  Cambyses,  on  bearing  the  report  of  his  envoyB, 
marched  like  a  madm«ti  against  the  Ethiopians,  without  preparing- 
provisions  for  his  army ;  and  that  he  had  scarcely  performed  a  fifth 
pBTtof  the  joun)ey,whcn  these  wholly  failed :  that  the  soldiers  subsisted 
on  Llic  herbs  thoy  fouud  in  the  lields ;  and  that  when  iliey  reached  the 
sandy  country,  tbey  were  decimalud,  and  that  petson  in  every  ten  on 
whom  the  lot  fell,  waseaten  bj  his  comrades.  Reduced  to  this  extremity, 
Cambyscs  abandoned  the  expedition.  The  misfctlune  resulted  from 
the  inlemiierale  fmy  of  that  prince,  which  rendered  him  deaf  lo  the 
representations  of  his  principal  officers ;  for  it  is  most  likely  that  such 
were  made,  though  Herodotus  does  not  mention  the  circumstaiiGe. 
The  tliad  submission  ot  the  Persians  (o  the  will  of  their  prinrea  is 
known:  and  it  is  altogether  superfluous  to  have  recourse  to  the 
treason  of  an  imaginary  people,  to  account  for  the  failure  of  this  mad 
enterprise.  In  Herodotus  all  is  consistent  and  connected,  and  stands 
in  no  need  of  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Bruce's  romance  lo  give  it  pro- 
bability. 

£f(^ui)  Their  god.  The  ox  Apis  had  probably  not  been  a  god  from 
the  earliest  ages;  but  perhaps  had  been  considered  as  on  tmhlem  of 
Osim,  and  in  this  sense  had  received  the  veneration  of  ihv  Kgyptiaos. 
Some  looked  *  on  this  animal  as  the  emblem  of  the  soul  of  Osiris  ; 
others  roundly  affirmed'  that  it  was  the  same  wiih  Osiris,  or  that  the 
Boul  of  thai  god'  had  passed  ioto  an  ox,  and  coulioued  there  at  the 
time  of  the  manirestation.  There  were  some'  who  said  that  Osiria 
having  been  killed  by  Typhon,  Isis  bad  enclosed  hi*  members  in  a 
heifur  of  wood. 

Apis  was  consecrated  to  the  moon,  as  lh«  ox  Mnevis  was  lo  tho 
sun./    "  Ittter  animalia  antiquis  ot»efvationibua  consccrata,  Mnevis. 

et  Apis  aunt  nottora;  Mnevis  Soli  aaeretus aequens  Luoffi." 

Others  again  thought  that  they  were  botlt  consecrated  to  Otitis,  wh» 
is  the  SuD.'  Wheo  this  ox  happened  to  die.  a  general  mourning  took 
place  throughout  all  ^^pt.'    Another  was  immediately  sought ;  and 


'  Tra*eb  to  diKorat  ibo  towce  vf  lbs  *  Id.  ibtd. 

NtlB,B<Mfcn,  chap.*.  /  AfliKiiiui,JiruMlUB.Bb.ta.cap.xir. 

^  Plrnudi.  (le  Uuk  «t  Ouridr,  p.  MUl.  p.  Sit. 

D.  *  Modor.  Sle.  lib.  i.  (  xxi.  Vol.  L  p. 

<  Sinb.Gvocnipb.lib.irii.  p.I10«.C.  M. 

'  Uiodur.  8ic.  hb.  L  ^  Uuv.  Vol.  i.  p.  *  Id.  lib.  i,  \  lud*.  V<4.  i.  p.  W. 
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wIkd  he  was  found,*  the  mourning  ended.  The  prieits  toolrliiin  Iv 
Nilopolii,  where  he  was  maintained  for  forty  dayi.  He  was  thea 
conrcycd  in  a  magnificent  vessel  to  Memphis,  whurc  be  had  an 
apaitcnent  gilt  alt  over.  During  the  forty  day»  above  mentioDcd, 
womcQ  only  were  permitted  to  see  him  ;  tbcy  sluod  before  bim,  and 
raising  their  gannents,  expoied  those  parts  which  modesty  forbids 
■us  to  oamt;  at  all  other  limes  the  sight  of  the  god  was  Torbidden 
them. 

Every  year  a  beifer '  was  taken  to  him,  which  was  known  by  cer- 
tain marks. 

According  to  the  myiUc  books,'  he  was  to  live  but  a  certain  timeL*^ 
and  when  that  was  arrived,  he  was  drowned  in  the  sacred  fountain. 

It  is  very  surprising  that  we  learn  these  two  last  particulars  onlj< 
from  Ammianus  Marcellinus ;  and  oi  tliat  author  is  comparatively  mc 
(lern,  we  may  receive  ibem  with  some  grains  of  doubt. 

XXVilt.  'Ek  Twrov  Wcrctf]  That  from  thi»  Jlath  »he  CMimtrs. 
"  Raro  *  naicitur,  nee  coitu  pecoris,  ut  aiunl,  sed  divinituSt  tl  caeiesti* 
igne  conccptus."  '  They  say  that*  he  is  engendered  by  a  prolific  ray 
of  the  noon,  which  falls  upon  the  mother  when  she  is  at  heat ;  several 
Uiings  also  are  remarked  in  Apis,  which  resemble  the  figures  in  tha 
raoDn.'     Plutarch's  Latin  translator  has  omitted  this  passage. 

*,r)fiffi<i  TViuin]  Bg  terlain  marks.  £liao-'  says  that  the  god  Apis 
was  recognised  by  twenty-nine  marks,  and  tliat  tbe  Egyptians  did 
not  admit  those  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  Aristagoras.  At  the, 
time  when  jElian  wrote,  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians  had  fallen  into.'^ 
diiuse,  and  the  sacred  language  was  entirety  forgotten.  The  testi- 
mony of  Herodotus,  therefore,  is  of  greater  weight  than  that  of  a 
compiler,  who  was  not  characteriied  by  the  most  solid  judgment. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  afBrm*,'  that  this  bull  should  have  the  figure  of 
■  crescent  marked  on  his  side.  Our  historian  may  have  forgotten  this 
mark,  or  in  his  time  it  might  not  hare  been  thought  necessary. 

'Eoii'  /tAat]  Hxa  skin  it  black.  We  read  M^Xu  also  in  the  Mss. 
A  and  B  in  the  Hoyal  Library  at  Parts. 

TtTpiyvror]  And  triangular.  In  all  the  editions  and  all  lh«  Mss. 
we  find  as  above,  Terpiywyor,  square.  But  on  the  monuments  we  see, 
a  triangle.  Hence  a  learned  critic,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  Abbe  Barthc- 
lemy/  corrects  \cv66v  n  r^yttvov.  I  have  admitted  this  correction 
with  the  leas  scmpic,  as  it  is  approved  by  Valckenacr  and  Wesscling. 


'  Diod.8ic.lib.i.itixrT.VoLi.p.Bfl. 
*  AiOBiUa.  MtTU-Uin.  lUt.uii.  cAp.nT. 

« la.  ibiii. 

'  Ptimpoo- M»U,  liti.i.csp-tt. 


/  .£Ut8.  de  Nftt.  Aninul.  lib.ii,  cap. 
i.p.617. 

I  Aumiu.  Hsroallin.lib.iui.cftp.slv* 

p.ssr. 

*  Rccuvil  (Its  Aniiquild  EgyplieaM'*, 


•  riuU[cli.ilDltidcfftOainclr,p.>«H.C.    &c.  VoL  I.  pp.  43,43. 
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"Erl  bi  717  yXwrffp]  UndtT  the  iongnt.  The  Greek  hat  *  upoo  the 
lon^tre.'  But  Pliny  ftppe&rs  to  have  read  »a,  for  he  tay>,  "  oodat* 
siib  liDgu^  quem  Cantharum  appellant."  Porphyrius '  readi  in  like 
manner,  cal  viro  if  yKitrr^Kiw^apot.  This  i>  also  approrcd  bj  M.  Ja- 
blonski. ' 

Tar  rpijfas  btw\as}  The  kairt  of  his  tail  are  doubit.  Thn  icholtaat 
of  Ptolemy '  affirms,  on  what  authority  1  know  not,  that  the  tail  of 
ihta  bull  increased  and  diminished  with  the  changes  of  the  moon. 

XXIX.  XaZ/toirrt]  With  impunity.  Thi!i  expression,  j^cu^mv,  <o 
common  in  all  the  Greek  authors,  has  almost  always  been  a  stum- 
bling-block (o  the  translators.  U  signifies  '  will)  iropuntly.'  "AXX*  o& 
n  x^'P*"  ^*  y  ■'niioyht  iptHi  '.  '  You  shall  not  twice  insult  me  with 
impanity.'  /'AXX'  uvr4  x'*^P*"'>  ^*  y  f^  <f^Y^'  wrtpolt :  '  You  shall 
not  hare  done  it  with  impunity,  unless  you  fly  into  the  air.'  The 
ancients  have  also  used  the  verb  yyfiiw  in  the  same  sense,  but  much 
less  frequently.  CKdtpuB,  indignant  at  the  insulting  reproaches  of 
Tiresias,  says,'  iE  kq!  ytynQmt  roEr'  ^ci  \il«iy  iontiti  'Think  you  that 
you  shall  ever  hold  such  discourse  to  me  with  impuDityf 

"EOd^av]  Govt:  Aim  tht  ritt*  of  bvriaL  This  is  contradicted  hj 
Plutarch,*  who  tells  us,  timt  the  bull  ;\pis  having  been  killed  by 
Cambyscs,  wag  by  his  order  cast  out  and  devoured  by  dogi.  But 
it  appears  to  me  Uiat  Herodotus,  who  was  bora  but  forty-one  years 
after  the  event,  and  who,  during  his  stay  in  Hgypt,  might  have  con- 
versed with  persons  who  were  actual  witnesses  of  it,  is  more  to  be 
credited  than  Plutarcb,  who  did  not  lire  till  nearly  liz  hundred  yean 
aAerwards. 

XXX.  'Llayayivza]  That  He  drew  thitftrince.  M,  Kciske'  makes 
t^yayiyra  to  relate  to  Smerdis,  contrary  to  all  rules.  The  construc- 
tion is,  ai  pit-  \iycuat  fl^qjaffxca  ilayayirra  T^ipity  (V  ^ypitf  &ft6' 
KTttyai.  With  regard  to  ir|xi0aY'(i7('t^ar  the  correction  is  superfluous. 
Herodotus  does  not  mention  the  device  by  which  Preiaspes  drew 
Smerdis  to  the  borders  of  the  sea.  This  note  is  partly  borrowed  from 
Wesseling. 

XXXI.  Et  rit  j«n  aXevttr  r^/wi]  1/  there  leai  n«  law  which  pn^ 
mitttd,  Sjt..  These  haughty  despots  of  the  east  still  considered  them- 
•elves  amenable  to  certain  laws.  The  Macedonians,  when  they  had 
conquered  Persia,  acknowledged  none.  Seleucus  bad  mamed 
Stratonice,  by  whom  he  had  a  son.     Antiochus,  bis  eldcit  aoD, 


*  PILn.  Hltt.  Nat.  lib.  vUL  cap.  iKL 
Vol.  i.  p. ««. 

*  Ktivlra  PnMmni.  ETuig«l,  lib,  iii. 
1)1.  liii.  [t.  111.  U. 

'  pMiOi.  ^Egn>*<  tlfc.lv.c^i.U.  pp.  184. 
I8S. 

*  Scbolissl.  Pulenwi  la  Tcuabtbl.  p.  1. 


'  Sophod.  (Edip.  Tjma.  Mm.  MS. 
/  Ewteid.  Onrtt.  1«I9. 

*  SopHcL  CE^dip.  Tvraa.  re«s.MS. 

*  riulSKh.  da  iuJa'el  OMridr.  p.  MS, 
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re  witb  her ;  but  respect  for  his  father  indoced  liim  to  sup- 
passion.  A  conttimptive  malady  had  well  nigh  brought  bitn 
'  to  the  grave,  when  the  cause  of  it  was  discovered.  Seleticoa,  anxious 
I  to  preserve  bis  son,  did  not  hesitate  to  give  hint  up  his  wife:  and 
bavinf^  assembled  bis  armv  be  said  to  thetn,*  "  I  will  replace  the  Itwg 
of  Persia  by  this  single  comprehensive  one;  what  the  ktog  willH,  ii 
always  right."  The  aiiny,  instead  of  protesting  againit  90  odious  s 
proposal,  with  a  most  base  degree  of  flattery  applaided  it,  wishing 
I  the  prince  all  kind  of  prosperity. 

"U  aft  wafie*t>tO^  n  A&(Kar|  Umles*  thof  itumid  be  convicted  »j  gome 
[  ^t^jtutice.  In  Stephens's  Greek  edition,  and  in  tliat  of  Aldus,  we  find 
I'^v  9^  /ii)  raftrvptdp,  wbich  was  6rst  changed  by  Gronovias  to  H  oft 
apnpt9p.  M.  Toup  bos  *  restored  the  old  reading,  which  appear*  to 
the  correct  one. 
Viofif^atit  ty^fi*  ■niv  i^liiinir'\  Camhj/ttt  married  the  object  of  hit 
irve.  According  to  the  scholiust  of  Luciun, ''  her  name  was  Atossa  : 
le  afterwards  married  Sroerdis,  one  of  the  m&gi,  and  subsequcntlj 
I  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes.' 

"AXXqrJ  AnothtT.    This  latter  was  called  Meroe,  if  we  may  credit 
't.ibantus.'  Wesselikg. 

XXXllt.  "Soiaor  ^(ydXijc]    The  epHepiy.    The  Creek  phrase  I  at 
[&st  considered  correctly  rendered  by  the  '  great  disorder,'  which  the 
Is  literally  mean.     But  Hesychius  informs  as  that  /levaXq  v^et 
"  BtgiiiBes  the  epilepsy.     See  that  lexicographer,  under  the  words  M^ 
■yf\\n  vvnt,  and  Nvotu  fttyuM.    Justin  also  calls  this  malady  *  valo- 
tudo  major.'/    "Ptolemaaus  recusabat  regem  Aridsum,  non  propter 
.maternaa  modo  sordes,  quod  ex  Lfirtsswo  scorto  na»cerctur:    *vA 
[oUtam  propter  valctudiocm  majorem."     Festus,  under  the  word  'Pro- 
Itibere,'  says,  that  it  was  vulgarly  called  '  morbus  major.' 
T^v  ipiiy]  Sacred  ditorder.     "  The  fii-st'  who  considered  this  dia- 
ise  sacred,  appear  to  me  to  have  been  men  like  the  mngiciaotof  our 
day,  tho  expialors,  those  who  went  about  exercising  the  profession  of 
prophetn,  arrogant  fellows  who  alVectcd  an  extraordinary  piety  to  the 
gods,  and  pretended  to  know  more  than  other  men.    Such  people,  be- 
ing incapable  of  any  thing  useful,  have  sought  to  conceal  their  iosi|rni- 
ficance,  by  folding  around  iheni  the  divinity  as  a  mantle:  and  lest 
their  ignorance  should  be  detected,  tliey  have  gtvco  to  this  disorder 
the  name  of  sacred." 


■  Appiaii.  do  Rcbui  SjriuiB,  ^  bd.  p.  '  Hsfodot.  lib.  lii.  ^  lisxTiii. 

907.  •  Ub«nias  Anltocb.  p.  Ut.  A. 

'  EandaiioBeiinaiudMiii,  nvt-iii.  p.  /  iaatiai  lltMoE.  Platipp.  lib.  liii.  ciph. 
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Plato  appears  to  me  leai  of  a  pliilosopher  than  Hippocrates,  whtn 
he  Mj'fl  in  his  TirateuB,'  thut  Uiis  diiieaae  being  of  a  sacred  nature,  it 
waa  properly  deDominuted  sacred. 

XXXV.  OvTMc  tirtoKowa  ro£rv»*Ta]  Hit  the  mark  so  irmly,  *Sati' 
acowa  h  a  neuter  plural,  taken  adverbially  for  inioKivvt,  'EWvcmroi 
Cinht  is  an  anow  whicb  strikes  the  mark,  and  su  we  must  understand 
ibe  following  verse  of  Tbeocrilus : 

*'Viiflv  h'  ivraviMtu  «a!  eWwoarof  eivtu  otnAV, 

which  Mr.  Wharton,*  without  any  reason,  changes  to  MrXamv, 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  iwiamta  nlevety  and  M  nowcr, 
Kara  vKQxir,  Kara  oKowoi  ro^eveir.  The  first  signifies  to  bit  the  niar]c» 
the  others  only  to  aim  at  il,  whether  it  is  fait  or  not. 

Airiv  Tw  B%if\  The  god  hiauttf.  I.  c.  the  god  to  whom  the  art  of 
archery  is  attributed,  Apollo.  DrLLAKncR. 

OOtm  «)\mi  (iaXittv]  CaH  hit  ao  truly.  "Dii'illiim  male  perdant, 
aaimo  magis  quam  conditionc  maocipium." 

TltfMTivy  .  .  .bv^biKct]  Twelve  Periiam.  Twelve  Pennans  of  equal 
and  of  the  most  distinguished  rank.  'Ofiota  roiai  wp^roim.  Tlioy 
arc  the  same  whom  Xenophon  calls,  in  a  hundred  passages  of  the 
Cjrroptedia,  '0/iiiri/jai,  '  Homotiiui.'  In  one  ufthc  Mss.  of  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris,  we  tind  ufiolovt,  which  Stephens  has  adopted,  I 
think,  incautiously;  for  tn  another  we  find  d^o^t,  which  is  better; 
but  the  true  reading  i\  Cftota,  which  we  find  also  in  Boole  ii.  ^  LVti., 
and  in  ihe  edition  of  Aldus.  'Ofiota.  is  taken  ndierbially,  as  was 
{viiTXDKa,  in  the  passage  noticed  iu  the  prccediug  note. 

X'XXVII.  naroi«iffi]  To  the  Pataics.  What  these  Pataics  were 
is  not  knowD,  and  in  all  probaliiliiy  never  will  be.  Herodotua  is  the 
only  anllior  who  u»cs  the  term  :  he  does  not  give  them  the  name  of 
gods;  and  I  have  thought  best  to  adhere  to  him,  though  Hesychiut 
invests  Lhem  with  that  title.  Wbai  strengthcas  the  idea  that  the 
Pfttaics  were  not  gods,  is,  that  the  ancients  placed  the  images  of  their 
gcdt  only  at  the  poop  of  their  vessels,  and  never  at  Ihe  prow,  which 
Utter  situation  was  reserved  for  Ihe  rigurei  of  animals  who  gave  name 
to  the  vessel.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Scldcn  *  and  of  Morin.-'  Stan- 
ley,' however,  thought  that  the  tutelary  deities  were  placed  indiflin- 
rently  either  at  the  head  or  the  stern  of  the  vessel.  We  know,  says 
he,  that  Ihe  vows  were  placed  on  the  knees  of  the  tutelary  gods.* 

*  PiUo  in  Tlciwo,  Vol.  lii.  p.  8ft.  D.  p.  S9. 

*  Tboocnt.  UvU.  xt'iv.  ^m.  IM.  '  la  aotia  ui  iCKhjIi  SoploM  eowra 
'  TlMochi.  WliutDtii.  f.  SITS.  t^bw,  rm.  SI4. 

*  Bwcea  4o  Iti,  lib.  iu.  cup.  lir.  *  HtoM,  {Mua  iaecm  DMmm,  J»t> 

*  De  DtB  ^^,  S;mltg.  U.  cap.  rn-  p.  nal.  Sit.  x.  ttr^  U.  VoCunn  in  teiaan 
tn.  (tMluM  aMifMnr,  Apvl.  in  Apttl.  f.  MS. 

'  Mim.  de  I'Acad.  tarn  t— hii.  (on,  i.     lin.  U. 
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PfOp«rtiufl,  alluding  to  Oils  nistom,  jilacea  Uie  vows  of  the  Republic 
OD  the  prow,  which  proves  ibiit  the  tutelary  deity  of  that  vesfte)  occu- 
pied that  aituation, 

■  8olt«  mcita  pfttriam,  qun  nunc  tc  vindice  freta 
IiRpMuil  proift  publict  TOtk  Inoi. 

To  this  it  may  be  BDBwcred,  that  navi^tors  placed  their  vows  id 
other  places  than  ou  the  Itiices  of  the  god ;  they  sometimes  inscribed 
them  on  the  sails  of  the  vessel.  * 

Those  who  wish  lo  investigate  this  matter  more  deeply,  may  cou- 
suh  Stanley's  learned  note  on  Tcrse  214  of  the  Seven  Chiefs  before 
Thebes,  a  tragedy  of  fschylus,  Vol.  ii.  p.  750,  of  Pauw't  cditioo. 

*E4t6  ob  Otfiiriy  lori  ieitrai  fiXAof  yt  5  ror  Jprfo]  The  rntrance  to 
which  it  /orbiildtn  by  the  lata  to  all  but  the  prirst.  The  Latin 
translator  has  rendered  the  above  Creek  passage  by, '  inacccssum  al- 
uri  (tenplum  nempe)  qoani  sacerdoti.'  Tliis  is  indeed  the  general 
meaning  of  it;  but  the  particle  ye  is  not  rendered  at  all.  Most 
translators  imagine  that  tbis  and  other  similar  particles  are  mere 
expletives,  introduced  only  for  the  take  of  haimony.  I  am  convinced, 
however,  that  they  arc  misLalten,  and  that  there  arc  very  few  cases  in 
which  these  panicles  arc  .inperfluous.  The  panicle  yc  in  the  present 
case,  for  instance,  limits  a  meaning,  which  would  otherwise  hv  i»uch 
loo  general.  I  cannot  make  this  very  distinctly  fell  in  my  transla- 
tion :  for  to  understand  thoroughly  the  use  of  these  particlct,  r«- 
■  quires  a  correct  ocquainlancc  with  the  Greek  language;  and  the  ne- 
glect of  them  frequently  perverts  the  author's  meaning.  Madame 
'  Dacier  had  a  general  knowledge  of  the  language;  but  for  want  of 
attention  to  these  particles,  she  sometimes  fails  to  give  the  correct 
meaning  of  her  author.  From  amongst  a  thousand  examples  that  I 
could  bring  forward,  I  select  the  following : 

'  'O  hk  j(tpf4abioy  \a(i*  \tipl 
Ti/itib^t,  fiiya  Ipyoy,  o  w  ivo  y'  Hyipe  fifmav, 
Oloi  rvv  0p<nal  el«(. 

'Which  she  thus  rciiders:  "  Dtomedes  immediately  tnlces  op  in  hii 

band  a  stone  of  enormous  weight,  such  as  two  men  of  the  present  day 

>  could  not  lifl,&c."  Whereas  she  ought  to  have  said,  "  and  which  two 

L  men,  '  at  least  such  as '  those  of  the  present  day.  Sic." 

The  I^tin  version  likewise  omits  the  particle  yi. 

XXXVIII.  FrXwra]  A  tubjeet  of  derition.     The  wisdom  of  these 

reflections  has  elicited  from  Major  Rennel  the  following  remarks : 

**  This'  exhibits  a  powerful  contrast  between  a  virtuous  republican  of 


•  Pnpstl.  Ul..  i».  EUfr  ri.  Ten.  41. 

•  Ap«L  BfeUBorplk.  Ub.  «.  n.  ST1>,  2. 

•  UeiMri  UU.  Ul».  V,  rcn.  m. 
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Greece  and  a  modern  republican,  forracd  on  the  model  of  tuch  men 

as Such,"  coolinues  the  same  writer,  "  are  the  BcotimcDts 

of  a  Tirtaoui  republicao,  who  prererred  quitting  hii  Dative  country,  to 
living  under  thu  dominion  of  a  tyittnt  who  violated  all  its  lawa." 

}i6ftoy  irAyTuv  flauiXia]  The  law  ia  a  king  who  gowmt  atl.  Hcro- 
dotus  means  to  sny  that  the  away  of  custom  is  so  arbitrary,  that  no 
peofJe  can  by  any  means  be  induced  to  change  their  customs,  how- 
erer objecttooabie  they  may  be:  and  be  supports  this  opinion  by  a 
pMsage  from  Pindar,  who  «ays,  ibat  the  law  is  th«  king  of  all.  If 
we  are  to  believe  Plato,*  this  passage  of  Pindnr  must  be  understood 
lo  apply  to  thai  eternal  law,  by  virtue  of  which  iha  slroog  always 
oppress  the  weak. 

On  this  passage  of  Plato,  the  reader  may  consult  ilic  Abb^  Fra- 
guier/  The  passage  of  Pindar,  ai  preserved  by  his  scholiast,  runs 
thas  :'  No/iof  o  vqitm**  ^aaiX«vt  Bvariiy  re  ml  dOavariov,  Hyti  £■- 
KtuAv  TO  fimtirnrov  vttfit&tf -jfttpt.  'Ttielnw  is  ihc  sorereign  both 
of  men  and  gods:  its  powerful  hand  governs  and  restrains  the  roost 
violent  oppotition.'  Ajistides'  also  quotes  this  passage,  but  more 
fully,  for  be  adds  these  words ;  meftalpofiai  fpyoivty'HpatXiovt.  'E.ni 
avpiurof :  and  his  acholiufit  subjoins:  inei  Viipv6i'6u  0aat  KvKXt)ir{*t¥ 
hri  vpoBipuv  f-ifpuvOiut  iyatptirai,  utii  Anyidrat  ^\aaty.  '  I  conjeclure 
this  from  the  actions  of  Hercules,  as  be  drove  before  him  the  oxea  of 
Oeryon  without  bnving  bought  ilicm,  and  took  them  to  the  palace  of 
EurysthcuB,  built  by  the  Cyclops.'  Il  should  seem  from  Ibis  passage, 
that  Phito  had  apprehended  its  true  meaning.  The  reader  may  bow* 
ever  consult  the  notes  uf  Valckeuacr  and  Wesseling.  Tb«  scholiast 
of  Artfltides  should  be  corrected  by  that  of  Pindar. 

XXXIX,  *Oi  #ir^  lufiov  ixavaarat]  Had  takm  pot$t-t»i0n  0/.  At 
a  M>leinn '  festival,  celebrated  at  Samoa  in  honour  of  Judo,  all  the  ci- 
tizens walked  in  procession  (0  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  with  their 
arms.  Polycrates,  having  by  this  means  collected  a  large  quantity 
of  arms,  distributed  them  to  his  partiinna,  who  were  headed  by  his 
brothers,  Sytoson  and  Patitagnolus.  When  the  procession  was  ended, 
the  Saoiians  laid  down  their  arms,  to  proceed  with  the  sacHHcc.  The 
partisans  of  Polycrates  having  seized  their  arms,  massacred  all  thooe 
who  were  not  of  their  party,  and  having  inkt-n  possession  of  the  most 
advantageous  posts,  they  brought  over  fruin  the  isle  of  Naxos  Lygda- 
mU,  who  was  tyrant  of  it,  and  by  his  meaus  became  masters  of  th« 
citadel,  called  Astypalma. 


-  n*lo  is  Gofrk.  Vol.  i.  p.  494.  B. 

*  M^nKMra*  Aa  I'AomL  Ub*  D«Um  Ut- 
m,  loai.  T.  IIUup.  HI.  mmiIv. 

'  SofaotiaM.  PtMSii  kl  Neat.  is.  nn- 
8«. 


'  Amiid.  wifl  'P^Tfp.  One  L  n.  114. 
Uii.96. 

•  IVljnnl  Stnietco.  Ub.  i.  ctp.  ailfl. 
t  U.  pp.  M.  to. 
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XOUdvs  rofrirai]  A  ihouisnd  arc/un.  Thi*  numbei  sppeai*  loo 
•lual),  when  we  consider  the  vast  pow«r  of  this  prince,  and  what  is 
Mid  ot' it  at  ^  XLv.  But  yet,  as  ihn  strength  or  a  Oribbk  army  i!oni>i&lcd 
in  its  heRTj-smetl  troops,  be  might  hare  had  in  bis  pay  10,000  meOf 
whidi  is  a  large  number:  for  wc  know  Uial  neither  Alhcaa  nor  La- 
cedsmon,  in  tlie  laosi  briltisnl  times  of  thof>e  republics,  could  bnog  a 
larger  number  of  men  into  the  field. 

Xnpitf  iffOdi /ioAXok]  TTtat  he  should  qffordmwe  pletaurf  toajiiend. 
This  idea  is  evidently  faUe;  and  LibanuiB  appears  to  me  in  the  rigbt, 
whQD  ho  says,  in  a  discourse  which  has  not  readied  us,*  n^v«:»-  fif- 
9pum$  0^  WTan  tirt^patnaQai  ixphaiy^t;  «t  ikytlf  Sjifiiovfttifn,  '  Gain 
does  not  naturally  give  a  roan  so  much  pleasure,  as  loss  causes 
him  poin.' 

I  may  add,  that  he  who  deprives  another  of  bis  properly  deeplji 
wounds  his  feeUngs;  a  restitution  or  compeniatioo  will  not  heal  this 
, wound,  which  will  continue  (o  rankl«  iii  the  heart. 

XL,  To  9tmr  iriaiti/iir^  oti  fort  ^vvtfiif'^  A'noU'ing'  Ikt  Jralonsv 
cf  tkt  godi.  Sec  note  1.  on  f,  xx\ii.  of  Book  i.  in  which  J  have 
qnoted  a  valuahlo  passage  from  Plutarch.  This  philosopher  reasoned 
likfi  a  wise  man  ;  but  his  sound  reasoning  was  liltle  felt  by  the  vul- 
gtJ,  and  the  absurd  notions  which  that  vulgur  bad  formed  of  the 
Deity  prevailed  long  after  the  time  of  our  historian.  [  will  give  one 
example.  Paulus  £roilius,  according  to  custom,  vendenng  to  the 
people  an  account  of  his  coiidticl,  thus  expresses  himself:  "From 
Brundusium*  I  t^epatrcd  in  one  day  to  the  island  of  Corcyra;  from 
Corcyr»  1  reached  Delphi  in  five  days*  where  1  sacrificed  to  the  god 
(Apollo).  In  five  more  days,  1  reached  Thessaly,  where  I  took  the 
command  of  the  army.  In  6rteen  days  from  that  time,  1  made  Per- 
seus prisoner,  and  subdued  Macedonia.  Having  obtained  so  rapid 
a  success,  1  ftared  lest  on  my  return  some  reverse  should  befal)  the 
army:  but  the  army  having  arrived  in  safely,  my  fears  directly 
pointed  lo  you ;  '  for  the  gods  are  jealous.'  But  the  misfortune  hav> 
ing  fallen  on  me  only,  roy  two  children  having  suddenly  died,  I  am, 
in  what  regnrds  myself,  the  most  wretched  of  men.  but  re*a8sured  and 
triinquil  on  your  account." 

I  have  DO  doubt  that  llcrodolus  himself  had  as  correct  notions  of 
the  Peityas  Plutarch.  Sec  Book  i.  note  on  ^  xxxii.  and  Plutarch's 
trealise  on  the  Malignity  of  Hcrodolu*.  k  xvi,  with  note  2, 

\LI.  y,fiapayiov  fiii-  XtOov]  Am  cm/raid.  PUny  thinks,  for  I  know 
not  what  reason,  that  this  itone  was  a  sardonyx.  "  Sardonychen' 
earn  gemmam  fuiise  constat :   OBtenduDti)iic   Romas,  si  credimus, 


■  Anecdota  Gneca,  Vol.  ii.  p.  16. 
•  PluUfch.  Vit.  Pwill.  p.  174.  C. 


•  Plia.  Hill.  N«t.  tn>.  ilxvii.  <*P-  i. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  7«4. 
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ConcOTiliea  dclubro,  cornu  aureo  Augntli  dono  tnclutam."  Soliam 
hu,  *  a*  utual,  borrowed  from  Pliny  wlial  he  ha>  said  of  thiit  sloa« ; 
but  h«  adds  that  il  came  from  the  borders  or  the  Red  Sea,'  where, 
however,  do  such  thing  was  tvtr  found ;  aod  tlial  it  excited  the  taaie 
for  Inxury  8moag«t  the  Romans,  although  gems  were  knowa  aod 
estaemed  at  Koin«  long  before  Ihii  sardonyx  was  brought  theiv. 

Polycrates  had  probably  many  rings.  The  accouut  of  Pliny. 
therefore,  does  not  contradict  that  of  Herodotus.  St.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  infomis  us,'  that  this  ring  represented  a  lyre.  But  as  the 
reprtaentalion  of  a  lyre  does  not  imply  auy  very  admirable  work- 
mansbip,  the  loss  of  which  should  have  been  regretted  by  Polycrates, 
wc  may  conclude  that  it  was  someihtng  el«e  that  wu  executed  on 
the  emerald  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  that  the  lyre  was  on  the 
iardouyx  mentioned  by  Pliny. 

'Epyof  ii]  It  wot  engraved  hy,  Bfe.  In  the  Greek,  there  it  only, 
'  il  was  the  work  of.'  I  have  substituted  the  species  of  workmanship 
which  a  seal  siippows.  This  Theodore  of  Samm  invented  the  i^itare, 
the  leTc),  the  tower  and  keys.'  Pansanias/  speaking  of  the  art  of 
^casting  statues,  mentions  Theodore  of  Samos,  son  of  Telccles,  aud 
Rhoecui,  son  of  Philceus,  an  (he  inventots  of  it :  and  Ihen,  with  re- 
ference  to  'I'heodore,  speaks  of  ihi*  emerald.  In  another  passage,  he 
joins  both  these  artists  in  ihat  work/  Dtodonis  Sictihis,  hovrerer.' 
speaks  of  Tele«)e«  and  Theodore  of  Samoi,  both  sons  of  Rhoecns,  and 
clever  statuaries.  Hence  it  is  concluded  that  these  authors  differ, 
and  that  one  of  them  must  be  mistaken.  But  the  learned  Valcke* 
oaer  seemi  to  stispcct,  and  with  reaaont  that  Rhoecns  had  given 
to  his  two  sons  the  names  of  his  friend  Tlieodorc  and  that  of  his  fa- 
ther. This  conjecture  reconciles  Herodotus  both  with  Diodorus  and 
Diogesee  Laertios.  The  latter  affirms,  that  of  twenty  persona  of  tbif 
name,  Theodore,  son  of  Rh(£cus,*  is  the  first ;  but  he  may  have  coa- 
feunded  the  son  of  Khcecus  with  that  of  Tetecles. 

Pliny  pretends  that  to  engrave  on  an  emerald  wtt  forbidden,  "de- 
creto*  hominum  its  parcitar  scalpi  retitis."  Diit  if  such  an  interdict 
was  ever  promulgated,  it  did  ooi  appi]'  to  Greece. 

It  was  Theodore  of  Samos,  son  of  Ilhircoa,  who  advised  tb*  *  UM 
of  charcoal  for  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  Epheeus,  bccftuse  tb* 

■  Solbl  FoUlnitor.  op.  xndU.p.46.  /Id.  Diode. live  Itb.  X.  cap.  uzrliL 
B.  p.  BOB. 

'  ■-' Ptimia.  ExOTciMa.  In  SoJiai  <  l>i*Agv.  Sic.  1^  i.  ^  miii.  Vol.  L  p. 

INd*hiM.p.lM.ooJ.l.  IIO. 

*  CiMk  Afenwili.  Pte4a(0g.  lib.  Hi.  '  Diofna.  Uan.  lik  ii.  fSfn.  in.  p. 

CBu.  xi.  p-  Mft.  I-IO- 

'  I'tlfl.  Ilbi.  Mu.  Db.vii.  csp.lil.  VaL  '  PUa.  Umu  Nat.  lib.  xxK«n.  csjk  *. 

i.p.  ni-  ■      vrt.a.p.TT*. 

■  Pwssaa.  AreaAc.  liv*  Ub.  «vl.  cap.  ■  Dioicn.  Lacrt  lib.  U.  «|0.  IM-  P- 
xi«.p.«M.  IW. 
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sitiMtion  wat  tnoiit,  and  charcoal  haTing  kwt  the  natiire  of  wood  ac- 
qairei  a  loliditj  impervioas  to  water.  For  tbe  lame  reason  charcoal 
wai  placed  under  tbe  landmaika  or  boaodariet  of  fields.    **  In  carfoo- 

mbas* taota  firmitas,  nt  nollo  hamore  corrampantar,  nall& 

tetate  Tincantar,  ntque  adeo  ut  eos  sobstemere  toleaot,  qui  limites 
figuDt  ad  coDviacendam  litigatorem,  qoisqaU  post  qaantalibet  tem- 
pora  exsttterit,  fixnmque  lapidem  limitem  noo  esse  coDteoderit."  See 
also,  as  to  this  first  Theodore,  note  2.  on  |  li.  of  Herodotus,  Book  i. 

XLIf.  Xmpffgarrot  a  d  TovToti]  Andktmug  ohtmudit.  The  pre- 
ceding  Greek  phrase,  *  cum  hoc  ei  successisset,'  the  Latin  translator 
has  ill  rendered  '  &  janitore  permissus.'     See  M.  Wesseling,  cote  89. 

Wi.m  Tu  wtn^aarra]  All  the  eiremmttameet.  In  the  Greek,  '  He 
wrote  in  the  letter  all  that  he  had  done,  and  all  that  had  happened 
to  him.' 

rp&ylMi  ii,  h  AiyvwTov  JWftrra]  Ht  eomwdUed  kit  Utter  t»  m  fe- 
cial messenger.  The  Greek  is,  h  Aiywrror  iwiO^ee :  '  He  gave  his 
letter  to  be  carried  into  Egypt/  X  have  given  the  true  meaning  of 
the  passage.  Herodotus  makes  use  of  the  same  expression.  Book  v. 
S  xcv.  But  Gronoviui,  who  translates  it  properly  in  tbe  first  in- 
stance, mistakes  it  in  the  second.     See  Valckenaer's  note. 

XLIII.  'EnrtXe^/icfOf]  Thit  prince  Mating  read  it.  'ErlXeyoftat 
signifies  '  I  raad,'  which  signification  Stephens  bas  not  forgotten  in 
his  Thesaurus  ;  but  he  supports  it  by  no  autbotity  antecedent  to  Lu- 
eian,  though  Herodotus  bas  several  times  made  use  of  it,  for  exam- 
ple. Book  I.  ^  cxxiv.  and  cxxv.  Book  ii.  ^  cxxv.  Book  vii.  near 
the  end,  Book  viit.  §  xxii.  Hesychiua,  in  bis  Lexicon,  has  thought 
proper  to  explain  the  word :  triXt^aro,  ra  yeypafifiira  hviyvvtray. 

AtoA^ffdai  T^iv  fyiylriv]  To  renounce  hit  alliance.  Such  a  motive 
io  my  opinion  does  little  honour  to  Amasis  ;  who  appears  to  greater 
advantage  in  the  account  of  Diodorus  Stculus.  This  historian  re- 
lates, that  Polycrates  *  ill-treated  his  subjects,  and  all  strangers  who 
came  to  Samos  ;  that  Amasis  first  sent  ambassadors,  exhorting  him 
to  use  bis  power  with  greater  moderation ;  but  that  tbe  tyrant  not 
complying  with  these  suggestions,  Amasis  wrote  bim  a  letter,  io  which 
he  renounced  all  friendship  or  alliance  with  bim,  because  he  foresaw 
that  a  prince  who  treated  his  subjects  so  ill  must  come  to  an  unfor- 
tunate end,  and  be  wished  to  spare  himself  the  mortification  of  seeing 
his  friend  overtaken  by  such  a  fate. 

XLIV.  *AyKa\irap' iuwToyrifi^at...  iiotro arparoS]  To  tendto  Aim 
to  demand  troopt.  Just  before  we  have, '  begged  of  him.'  'ESe^d^ 
(Ko/i/3iMo)  Gkm  Kv Uono  ffrporoS.    Tbe  verb  bela^t  is  here 

«  S.  Auguilin.  de  Citit.  Dei,  lib.  xxi.       »  Digdor,  Sic  Ub.  L  4  mt.  p.  lOfl. 
cap.  ir.  p.  sal.  B. 
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tnlcen  in  two  difTerent  ncnwa.  It  Mgnifiet  to  *  entreat,'  and  alio'  to 
Eend  10  seek,  lo  demand.'  Thi«  escaped  the  Latin  translRtor,  who 
has  rendered  tlie  passage,  'onivit  (Cambysem)  ut  nunciis  ctiam  ad 
se  in  Samum  miasis,  rogaret  aliquid  copiaruai.*  See  Selccta  prio- 
cipum  Hiitoficorum,  p.  345. 

'KirrttKAfuyot  Ka/ijiirvn  I'ntiaai  roiirovt  fxif  AroirJ/rvtif]  Stggcd  of 
Cambgaa  luvtr  to  tend  thtm  hack  to  Samot.  A  passage  oT  Apulcius 
authorises  the  infercDcc.lhai  Pythagoras  waa  of  the  numberofSamians 
sent  by  Polycratcs  to  Cambyses,  and  whom  that  prince  kept  as  pri- 
lonera.  Indeed  he  says/  that  "  tome  assert  thai  Fylhagoras  was  sent 
to  l^g7pt  at  that  time  amongst  the  prisoners  of  king  CambysM,  and 
that  he  was  ransomed  by  Oillus,  prince  of  Crotona."  At  that  titoe 
thero  wtts  ooGillus,  prince  of  Crotona,  but  a  Gillus  of  Tarentiini,  who* 
having  been  banblied  from  thut  city,  went  to  lire  at  Crotona.  This 
Gitlus  ransomed  the  Persian  noblemen,  who  in  traversing  Greece  by 
order  of  Darius  had  been  isade  prisoners,  and  restored  ibem  to  that 
prince.'  But  vc  no  where  licar  that  be  raasomed  any  Greeks.  Apu- 
leius  himself  considered  this  forced  journey  of  Pythagoras  only  as  a 
popular  report,  unworthy  of  credit;  for  he  adds,  shortly  afterwards, 
that  a  better  founded  report  was,  that  Pythagoras  had  gone  volunta- 
rily into  i^pt  to  study  Ujc  sciencea  of  the  Egyptians. 

XLV.  llafMvr^ffBai]  To  rct^ce  U.  Iliip^vrir^t,  in  the  preterite 
and  in  the  second  aorist,  sigoities, '  1  am  subdaed,  I  am  obliged  b> 
submit.'  See  note  1,  to  ^  xiii.  In  the  middle  voice  it  has  an  active 
signiReation,  and  imphes,  '  I  subdue,  I  compel  to  submit;'  except  in 
the  first  fiiture,  where  again  it  has  a  pouive  sense.  An  example  of 
this  oceuri  in  %  clt. 

XLVI.  0u\<icof]  *<4  leathtrn  bag.  0vXarai  is  properly  a  leathern 
bag.  Hesychius  explains  it  by  Aokm  itpnurtnot :  it  i*  also  explained 
in  manascript  glossaries,  '  Vns  ad  ferendum  panem  ex  corio,  quod 
mrliies  ferunt.'  See  Thomas  iMagister,  under  Ute  word  0»Xai»t,  and 
the  note  of  the  late  M.  Oudcodorp. 

I  lepUpyaaBai]  These  wardt  were  tuptrjiuoiu.  fltpitpytt  are  pro- 
perly the  superfluous  ornaments  which  painters  add  to  their  pictures. 
Thus  ry  dvXiiKY  rtp,t,py,U(kii  sijintltcs  thai  it  was  iufTicicnt  to  show  tlte 
bag;  that  the  words  with  which  they  accompanied  il  were  superfluous. 

The  I^ccdscmonians  made  the  same  answer  to  the  men  of  Cbioi,' 
or  rather  il  is  the  same  anecdote  told  of  another  people. 

The  best  authors  oUen  use  this  term  in  ihi«  sense :  '     Ei  /tip  yap 


•  Apsl.  Flohd.  XT.  f,  TBS.  £diL  Del- 

•  Handal.  lSb.iik\  cxurill.* 

•  8»itw  Crapirie.  tib.  iL  tiwn.  Rhe- 


tOTF*,  |l.  3BI. 

'  DcMoMh.  flnt,  pre  Cenna,  p>  MT. 
ngm.  122. 
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rw,  £u>f  rw)'  'Afi^jya/^i-  kqi  5>'r*iv,  ir€p«/(iyoi»^ai  ^rv  iyi,  wepJ  rir  roi- 
ovrwp  tiTwc'   ircpirrpyatrrai  &'  ^  ir6Xi(  if  TCtitOeiaa  ^^/. 

*  But  if  Greece  must  need*  become,  under  llio  eyes  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, the  prey  of  the  Myslans,  wc  miiy  say  witli  ihe  proverb— I  bava 
taken  a  superfluous  irouhte,  and  the  city,  ur^d  by  my  reasoniug,  liaf 
done  so  too.' 

The  Abb«  Aager  has  no  doubl  about  thli  lignification.  See  bit 
trantUtion  of  Demoitbenes,  Vol.  iii.  p.  303. 

XLVir.  \ittof]  And  in  c«tton.  Julius  Pollux'  remaiks,  Uiat  ia 
E^ypt  they  manufacture  stuffs  of  which  the  warp  is  of  linen  and  ttie 
woof  is  of  cotlOQ.  This  cotton  comec  from  a  out  which  grows  on  > 
Ue«.  S«e  Book  ti,  %  lxxxvi.  note  11 :  Book  tii.  ^  cvt.  note  1 ; 
Book  VII.  §  cLxxxi.  note  3. 

'Apx€i6raf  rptifKooint  cal  i^^fKorra]  Thrfr.  hundrtd  and  StJtty  other 
tkrtadi.  Du  Ryer,  in  iranslaUDg  this  pas&agc,  speaks  of  several  repre- 
sentatioDB  of  hunting  worked  upon  the  corselet,  though  no  mention  is 
made  of  such  a  thing  in  Herodolui ;  and  he  adds,  that  in  each  hunt 
were  360  animals.  A  singular  mittakel  And  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph he  makes  one  quite  as  remarkable.  But  enough  of  thia  translator. 

lov  itridtiKt" \}iaait\  Oj'wkich  AmastB  aadr  a  pttttHt,  "Mirentur* 
hoc  ignorantes  in  jlilgyptii  quondum  Regiv,  quern  Aniasim  rocanl,Uiu- 
race.iDRhodioruminsuUoetendiintetnpig  MiDcrT»,ccCLXV.  fills  sin- 
gula fita  conntare  !  quod  se  experlum  niiper  prodidit  Mucianos  ter  Con- 
sul, parrasquc  jam  rcliquiaa  cjue  superesnc  hoc  expehenlium  injuria." 

**  You  could'  no  more  destroy  it  (the  neat  of  the  halcyon)  with 
iron,  than  the  vaunted  corselet  which  Amasis  consecrated  to  Lindiaii 
Minerra." 

W#  must  here  read'A/ioaii',  and  not  ^«pa«tv,  as  was  clearly  aeen 
by  M.  Tannegui  Lcfebvrc,^  the  celebrated  profcsaor  of  Saumur,  and 
flthor  of  Madame  Dacter. 

Herodotus  had  spuken  of  this  corselet.  Book  ii.  ^  CLxxxit.  wfaem 
we  see  the  reasons  which  induced  Amaus  to  scud  it  to  the  Liodiuas. 

XLVUI.  "V^fKa/ia,  .  .itroinvt«}j(eiK  rinftafUvw  ytriftttvr]  Had 
immilud  them.  The  action  of  Periaoder  was  detestable,  and  that  of  the  . 
Samians  most  humane.  By  taking  the  pretended  insult  of  thu  Samians 
to  themselves,  the  Corinthians  show  thenuelves  the  willing  accom- 
plices of  their  tyraat,  and  devote  themselves  lo  the  indignation  of 
posterity . 


•  Sai.  Pol.  ia>,  Tii.  cap.  rrii.  Mgn.  f «.       '  J^lua.  Hlri.  Amwnl,  lib.  ix, 
VfiLii.p.7*l.  iTil.p.  Ml. 
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Kara  M  rov  »hiy  ^(p6yov  rcO  Kpijr^t  rH  hforay^]  About  the  line  of 
the  carrying  ^of  tkr  cap.  Tbe  cup  was  sent  to  Croeias  several 
yean  before  the  takiog  of  Sardi*.  Periandcr  died ,  according  to  boirs 
author*,  41  yean  before  that  erent,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  4128 
of  the  Julian  period,  and  686  years  before  our  era  :  for  il  appears  we 
must  apply  to  the  captnrity  of  Crossus  the  passage  of  Sosicrates.  ia 
which  '  this  date  ia  mentJODed.  EusebJus  likewise  ^j^rees  with  this 
author*  within  a  year.  But  if  this  were  so,  how  could  Herodotus 
say  Ibat  the  cup  waa  sent  to  Crasus  about  the  tame  time  that  Peri* 
■Oder  lent  the  360  Corcyreans  to  Alyaites  ? 

M,  Giben*  does  away  with  this  embarrassment:  he  supposea  that 
Ibe  Lydiao  prince  had  two  names  :  that  Alyattes  was  called  Orceaut, 
and  that  Crcosus  bore  likewise  the  name  of  Aly&ttes,  and  that  this 
confusion  of  names  occasons  the  apparent  contradiction  remarked 
ID  the  account  of  Herodotus.  But  bad  M.  Gibcrt  any  exclusive  m- 
forroatioQ  as  to  the  kings  of  Lydia  ?  at  least,  aa  be  does  not  specify 
this,  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubl  iL 

k  appcurs  that  il  ia  on  the  authority  of  Sosicrates^  and  of  Euse- 
bios,  tl3al  the  death  of  Periander  ia  assigned  tn  a  period  so  long  ante* 
cedent  to  the  talking  of  Sardia.  Jt  appears  that  he  was  living  a  few 
years  before  tlie  accession  of  Croesus  to  the  throne.  The  war  which 
Uegeii&lratur/  the  sod  of  PiBistialuf ,  maiRtained  against  the  Mityle* 
nians,  waa  terminated  by  the  mediation  of  Periandcr.  Now  thia  war 
could  have  been  but  a  few  years  antecedent  to  the  first  government 
of  Pisistratua  over  Athens,  which  occurred  in  the  year  4164  of  the 
Julian  period,  £60  years  before  the  vulgar  era :  it  will  therefore  fol- 
low that  Feriander  was  alive  in  the  year  4150  of  the  Jolian  period, 
£64  years  before  our  era. 

We  may  safely  conclude  that  this  prince  was  not  dead  at  the  com* 
mcncement  of  the  reign  of  Cr<csuB,  and  for  this  amongst  other  rea- 
aons.  When  CroeHUa  sent  presents  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  some 
of  them  were  borne  by  iEsop.  Now  Plnurch/  who  relates  tliis  fact, 
relaUB  at  the  same  time,  Uiat  £sop  was  present  at  the  assemblage 
of  tbe  seven  wise  men  before  PeiiaiKJer.  This  prince  therefore  was 
alive  in  the  year  4155  of  thv  Juliiin  period,  5^9  years  before  our  era, 
as  Crtsaus  did  not  ascend  the  throne  till  that  year. 

This  last  rcaaoti  however  u  the  weakest ;  for  £sop  was  precipi- 
tated from  tho  llyampcan  rock  tbe  year  before;'  and  Cnxsus  having 


■  DloiMB.  I^cn.  lib.  i.  Mtm.  zc*.  p. 
M. 

•  EoMb.  OlMaK.  CuiaB.  p.  101. 
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been  usocinled  in  the  govcmrnont,  ni  we  mvf  infer  from  a  passa^  of 
.  Plutarch,'  might  bare  sent  these  prcsenis  in  the  life-tune  of  hrs 
father. 

Messr*.  Bouhierand  De  ta  Naiize  have  wrHtten  at  length  upon  this 
point;  but  the  limits  of  a  note  do  not  permit  me  1o  cnnvaas  their 
opinions.  My  own  idea  of  the  matter  is  this.  The  Spariao*  sent 
troops  against  Puljrcrales,  lyrnnt  of  S&mos,  in  ihc  year  4189  of  the 
Julian  period,  5-25  years  Itefore  oar  era.  The  proof  of  which  is  this: 
when  C&tnby&cs  marched  agniQEt  Egypt,  Polycratei  sent  him  suc- 
cours ;  and  as  he  mistrusted  a  part  of  his  suhjccts,  he  look  that  op- 
IMrtani^  of  getting  rid  of  them.  These,  instead  of  proceeding  to 
,E|fypt,  repaired  to  Lacedeemon,  and  returned  to  Samos  with  the 
I^acedmrnonians.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  look  place  in  the  year 
4189  of  the  Julian  period,  525  years  before  our  era.  If  the 
Corinthians  ircie  offended  by  the  8umians  a  genoration  liefore  this 
expedition,  as  Ilerodolus  snys,  {\  xLViti.)  and  if  about  the  same 
time  the  .Samians  carried  off  the  cup  which  the  Lacedsemonians  sent 
to  Crmaus,  this  insult  of  the  Samians  and  the  carrying  ofT  of  tlie  cup 
must  hare  happened  about  the  year 'll.'>9  of  the  Julian  period,  55£ 
years  before  the  vulgar  era.  The  carrying  oR*  of  the  cup  agree*  very 
well  with  this  date  :  I.  it  took  place  30  years  before  the  Laccdnmo- 
nians  sent  troops  against  Polycrates ;  2.  it  was  a  few  years  before 
the  taking  of  Sardis,  which  was  in  the  year  4169  of  the  Julian  period, 
£42  years  before  our  era:  3.  this  dale  accords  perfectly  with  the 
account  of  MerodotuB  :  for  the  uneatinc&s  of  Crosus  on  the  growing' 
power  of  Cyru»  was  in  the  year  4156  of  the  Julian  period,  558  years 
before  the  common  era.  Cm^sus  at  different  times  sent  to  consult  the 
Delphian  oracle,  iind  having  satisfied  himself  of  its  veracity,  he  sent 
to  inquire  ofit  with  what  people  he  should  ally  himself.  The  oracle 
advised  him  to  enter  into  alliance  wilb  the  most  powerful  people  of 
Greece.  Crcesus  in  consequence  applied  to  the  Laced ecmoni an s,  and 
sent  them  presents;  and  the  Lacedgemonians  in  return  sent  him  a 
magnificent  cnp.  These  journeys  backwards  and  forwards  must  have 
included  a  space  of  ut  least  three  years  ;  and  then  all  our  historian's 
facts  correspond  with  each  other. 

As  to  the  tnsiiU  of  which  tbo  Corinthians  complained,  it  does  not 
strictly  accord  with  this  date.  Periaudcr  was  yet  living  when  they 
were  insulted  by  the  Samian*,  and  be  certainly  died  in  the  year  4151 
of  the  Julian  period,  6^^  years  before  our  era.  By  supposing  that 
the  Samians  rescued  the  360  Corcyreans  in  the  year  4149  of  the 
Julian  period,  565  years  before  our  era,  it  will  follow.  1.  that  thera 
was  a  period  of  only  ten  years  between  this  insult  otTcred  by  the 
Jiamiana  and  ihc  carrying  off  of  the  cop  by  the  same  Samiaot.   This 

'  Plourcli.  do  Frmtemo  Avon,  p.  9M. 
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it  DOt  10  far  distant,  but  th&t  Herodotus  tniglit  say  thai  both  orMtn- 
stanres  occurre<l  about  the  same  time ;  it  would  roUow,  2.  that  Aly- 
attes,  to  whom  Pcriander  sent  hU  children,  was  slill  alive  :  and  3. 
tliat  Periaoder  whs  then  rcry  old.  near  the  cloic  of  life,  as  all  that 
Herodotus  says  of  him  proves  ho  was  at  that  period. 

Utpiarhpta]  Ptriander.  'Fills  lyraoi  ia  reckoDedttmongst  the  seven 
wise  men.  Plato,  however,  puts  in  his  place*  Myson,  of  Chcna  in 
Laconica.  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  this  philosopher  Judged  hint 
unworthy  of  that  title,  because  he  was  a  tyrant,  as  St.  Clement  of 
Alexaodria  thinks.'  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  the  traditions 
of  these  s«ven  Bag;es  were  very  doubtful,  as  sometimes  Anscharsis 
was  substituted  for  Periandcr,*  sometimes  Epimenis  of  Crete,  tome- 
times  Arcesilaus  of  Argos,  and  somctimcH  Myson  of  Chcna. 

Tp  «i(  vif  «■(  j(pimrTai]  li'AiVA  ihfy  stilt  celtbrate.  The  Greek 
haa,  '  of  which  ihey  still  retain  the  custom  in  the  same  maaaer.'  1 
read  j^fiioyrat^'wilh  tlic  Msi.of  the  Royal  Library. 

Tpwo-a  cniaa/i0«  re  Kal  fifAinot]  CaJIctt  of  setomitm  9»d  kdnetf.  Tb« 
cakes  of  Simoa'  were  celebrated.  OnSesamum^ses  Book  t.  §eTCtif. 
noted. 

'AirtiyaYov  it  KipKvpaf  ft  t&fitot]  Tht  Samioat  took  them  back  l» 
Ctrttfra.  Plutarch  thinks*  that  it  was  the  Cnidians  who  saved  the 
Corcyrean  children ;  and  that  the  honouts  and  immunities  granted  by 
the  Corcyreans  to  the  Cnidians,  and  the  decrees  published  by  them  on 
the  occasion,  [)rorc  this.  In  fact,  it  was  the  Cnidians,  conlinucs  he, 
who  came  to  Samoa  with  a  fleet,  drove  the  guards  of  Periandcr  from 
iba  temple,  embarked  the  300  young  Corcyreans  in  their  resseU,  and 
carried  them  back  to  Corcyra.  He  supports  his  opinion  by  the  au- 
thority of  Anienor  of  Crete,  and  that  of  Dionysius  of  Clialcis,  in  his 
work  on  the  founding  of  cities. 

This  appears  in  some  measure  to  contradict  the  account  of  Horo- 
doruB  :  but  let  us  intjuirc  into  ihu  point.  Either  tliu  Samians  did  not 
fed  UiemseKes  strong  enough  to  carry  off  these  children  from  tlic 
f;u«rds  of  I'eriandtr,  or  thoy  were  compelled  lo  kevp  some  terms 
with  that  prince.  But  in  cither  case,  it  appears  they  had  rccoorse  lo 
the  Cnidians.  Or  how  otherwise  could  the  latter  have  b«en  apprised 
of  the  arrival  of  these  children  at  Snmot,  and  the  treatment  to  which 
they  were  deitined  I  Tl>e  inhumanity  of  Periander  must  have  ap- 
peared revolting  to  the  Cnidians ;  nnd  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  they 
wen?  open  lo  tht;  calli  of  pity,  and  wctp  affected  by  the  fate  of  these 
unfortunates.     Bui  pity  is  not  an  active  sentiment,  and  often  eoafioes 
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ilflslf  to  ufcUai  tears.  H&d  not  the  SstDlani  solicited  them,  had  the^f 
not  u^ed  them  hj  the  most  powerful  motives,  doubtless  thuy  would 
nerer  havo  uadert«keo  to  deltrer  these  children  from  the  Corinthians. 
Herodotus  has  not  named  the  CiiitlianB,  because  he  seldom  monttona 
all  the  circumstances  of  any  traDsactioD  ;  and  the  mun  object  was  to 
convey  thnt  the  Samians  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  preser- 
vation or  the  CoTcyrf-ans. 

Pliny'RRys,  dtat  some  sea-lampreys  (the  Echeneia  or  Remora,  a  little 
fish,  which  is  believed  by  attaching  itself  to  a  vessel  to  impede  its  pn>- 
gres8,)sLoppcdl]iethip  which  was  carrying  these  children,  and  that  at 
Cnidui  they  otfer  homage,  near  the  temple  of  VenQt,  to  the  shells  oftlte 
animals  wl^cb  had  afiecled  this  miracle.  '*  Plenam  veniU  stetbse  oa* 
vem,  |>OTtantcra  a  Perlandro,  utcaatrarentur  nobiles  puerii  conchas- 
({ue  qute  id  prseslitcrint,  apud  Onidtorum  Vciicrcm  coll."  All  the  edi- 
tions, except  Hardouio's,  have,  in  contradiction  to  (be  Mss.,  '  por- 
tantem  nuncios.'  I  have  been  blamed  for  not  tranalating  '  nuncios,* 
as  if  I  were  bound  U>  adopt  every  false  reading. 

This  fish  derives  ils  name  from  its  peculiarity  of  stopping  vessda  ia 
their  course.  But  fabulous  as  this  is,  it  is  attested  by  Cardinal  de 
Tooroon  and  by  Felissler,  who  pretend  to  have  experienced  it,  ac- 
cording to  Rondelet,  who  affirms  that  be  was  an  eye-wiEiicsi  of  it,  as 
Hardouin  remarks  in  his  note  on  this  passage  of  Pliny.  Had  this  pro- 
perty of  the  ecfaoneis  or  remora  appeared  true  to  Arisiode,  he  would 
scarcely  have  failed  to  notice  iu  I  give  his  occounCof  this  fish:  *  "  Tha 
echeneis  is  one  of  those  small  fish  that  delight  in  rocky  sitaationa. 
Some  use  them  as  philters  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  law-suits.  They 
are  not  eaten-  Some  people  think  that  they  have  fuet,  because  their 
fins  havf  the  appearance  of  them." 

M.  Camus,'  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  cites  one  from  M.  Beok- 
man,  which  might  lead  us  lo  believe  that  what  ia  said  of  the  eciheaeis 
is  Dot  fabulous. 

XLIX.  'Ewri  re  itrtaar  rvr  y^ivoy]  The  foundation  vf  Cvrcyra. 
Eusebiua'  fixes  the  foundation  of  Corcyra  in  iho  18tb  Olympiad  ;  but 
Strabo  ^c»  it  about  the  tine*  that  Archias  founded  Syracuse.  Now, 
according  to  the  Oxford  Marbles,/  this  latter  city  was  founded  irt 
the^tst  year  of  the  perpetual  archontate  of  ^schylos,  which  answers 
to  the  3(1  year  of  the  £Ui  Olympiad,  that  is  to  say,  the  year  3966  of 
the  Julian  period.    St.  Clement  of  Alexandria'  indirectly  confinna 
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Uiit  date,  by  makiog  tlic  pout  EamoluE  cuntemporary  with  Archiu} 
ao<]  according  to  Emebius,  that  poet  Qourithed  iu  the  3d  Olym- 
piad. 

I  have  therefore  fixed  the  foundation  of  Corcyra  in  the  year  3958 
of  the  Jalisn  period,  756  years  B.  C. 

TtmEeua*  places  the  same  epoch  600  years  after  the  Trojan  war; 
hut  we  may  more  safely  rely  on  Strabo.  who  makes  the  founder  of 
this  island  cootemporary  with  ArcUius.  Archias,  says  this  geog^ra* 
pher/  ■ailing  toward*  Sicily,  left  Chcrsicraies,  of  the  race  of  Hercules, 
with  a  part  of  liis  amiy,  to  found  the  island  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Corcyra,  and  which  was  previously  known  by  that  of  Scheria.  This 
Utter  drove  from  it  the  Liburni  who  then  occupied  it,  and  founded  a 
colony  there.  According^  to  this  suitio  TiutuuH,'  CliersiccateB,  chief 
of  this  colony  and  of  the  house  of  the  Dacchiadot,  was  exiled  from 
Corinth,  or  rather  had  voluntarily  withdrawn  thence,  bvcause  he  had 
been  proclaimed  Jta  AufUa^.  If  this  be  uue,  tlic  enmity  between  the 
colony  and  the  metropolis  is  not  surprising.  This  manifested  itself 
io  early  times;  witness  the  famous  naval  battle  betweeu  these  two 
•tales,  which  took  place  about  260  years  before  the  Pelopoaaesiau 
war,  that  is  to  say,  iu  tlie  Ist  year  of  the  2Stli  Olympiad,  This,  ac-' 
curding  to  Thucydidcs,'  is  the  most  ancient  naval  Bght  on  record. 
Sec  note  5  to  ^  Liti.  infra,  p.  569. 

'Ecirnt  imrrwai]  fkough  thry  were  of  eommtm  origin.  I  follow 
the  coiijecluro  of  Valckt'oaer,  wiio  reads  tnyytifiet,  after  ivvnist. 
See  his  note.  M.  Ilgrheck,  who  felt  the  neeessiiy  of  this  addilioo,  haa 
enclosed  it  witliio  brackets. 

L.  TwaiM  UiXiaottf]  Mtliua  his  wife.  "  Pythtenetus '  relatet,  ta 
the  dd  Book  of  his  History  of  £gina,  that  Periander  liaving  seCD  Me- 
lissa, the  daughter  of  Proclcs  of  Epidaurus,  clothed,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  PelopoDOesians,  without  a  robe,  and  in  a  simple  taoicp 
pouring  out  Uquor  for  the  workmen,  fell  iu  love  with  lier»  and  married 
her. 

"  He  had  by  her/ two  children,  Cypielus  and  Lycophroo.,  ..Some- 
time afterwards,  giving  way  to  anger,  on  the  false  report  of  his  coa- 
cubines,  be  killed  her,  by  giving  her  a  kick  whilst  she  was  prcgDaat. 
He  afterwards  caused  them  to  be  burned." 

Near  Epidauruc '  was  seen  the  monument  of  Melissa.  Had  Peri- 
ander sent  back  the  body  of  liis  wife  to  Procles,  to  receive  the  rites  of 
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VCT>.12IO.p.  «VI. 

*  iinfa.Ub.tL  p.  414.  A. 

*  ScholUii.  ApulloBii  lUiodii,  lib.  ir. 
wn-  \l\ti.a.\9\. 

'Tbur)<Cd.Ub.i.^siup.lS. 
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lepultore,  or  wu  thit  a  cenot&[)h  ?    Thti  is  more  than  I  caa  mtdcr- 
tako  to  decide :  nor  is  it  of  any  greai  tmponance  for  us  to  kaow. 

'ExiiaiffMv  Ttipayyos]  Tyrant  of  Epidattnu.  Tbe  pMU  frequently 
confouod  the  TiparMn  with  ihe  BatfiXrvr:  but  the  prose  writers  seem 
to  mark,  the  disUncUoa  :  for  instance,  ibey  bare  Dever  called  the  kings 
of  PerHiB,  of  tacednmon,  or  of  Alhenv,  <  tyrant*;'  but  they  have 
given  that  name  to  the  kings  of  Syraetise,  to  Pisistratii?,  &c. '  Tyrant,' 
with  the  Greek  writers,  ordinarily  lignifiet  an  usurper,  one  who  go* 
verm  a  people  againit  their  will,  wilbont  their  consent,  even  though 
be  should  regulate  his  administration  strictly  according  to  justice. 
PisiitratuB  th<;rerore  was  a  tyraol,  though  his  government  was  mild  ; 
Hieron  was  so  likewise,  though  Xenopboo  gives  him  great  praise  in 
tbe  trcBtise  which  be  has  endtted,  *  Hieron  sive  Tyranoicus.'  lo  this 
work,  he  always  calls  him  tvpavvot;  and  this  has  given  some  room 
to  imagine  that  amongst  tbe  Greeks  the  term  conveyed  no  reproach  ; 
whereas  iii  Kreiicli,  it  is  unequivocal.  It  signilies  also  in  our  Ian- 
goage  a  prince  who  has  succeeded  legitimately  to  the  throne,  bnt 
who  governs  in  a  manner  contrary  to  ibe  welNlieing,  the  wishes,  aod 
tbe  primitive  object  of  society.  But  let  us  hear  wliat  Xenopbou  saya 
'oo  this  point.  '* Socrates  thought*  that  Tyranny  and  Royalty  were 
two  species  of  government  CBsenlially  different.  That  in  whicb  lb«; 
subjects  were  governed  by  their  own  couaent  and  according  to  knowa' 
laws,  he  considered  Royalty  ;  but  he  deemed  Uint  Tyranny,  in  which 
the  subjects  were  governed  against  their  will,  contrary  to  law,  and 
according  to  tJic  caprice  of  ibe  prince." 

Cornelius  Nepos  '  also  says,  "  Omnos  aiitem  et  habenlur  el  diciin- 
tur  Tyraoni,  qui  pctestate  sunt  perpetu^  ia  c£i  civitate,  quee  libcrtale 
usa  est." 

To  these  authorilies,  I  will  add  ihni  of  Herodoius  himself.  When 
tbe  Lacedemonians  wished  to  restore  the  Pisistralidte  in  Athens,  So- 
sicles  of  Corinth  said  to  them,'  '*  If  it  seems  best  to  you  thai  cities 
should  be  governed  by  Tyrants,  why  do  you  not  give  an  example  by 
establishing  one  over  yourselves 7"  It  appears  then  that  he  made  a 
decided  difference  between  the  T^r-ttx  and  the  HnfftXcvi;  for  we 
know  that  (be  l^accdocmoniane  were  govemed  by  kings. 

Lll.  "AXovffijiffi]  PifglfctJulofhitperMnalappraraner.  TheOreek^ 
expression  signifies,  that  he  had  not  used.the  bath.    Defore  iho  use 
of  linen,  a  frequent  application  uftbe  batb  was  necessary  both  for 
health  and  cleanliness,  especially  in  warm  climates. 

'Offy  a'vTii  »fe  ^ffpyaffd/njr]  v4j  /  vaa  "IJ/hI/  tie  author  of  i(.' 
"£J  7«f>  Tn  ffv^ifopit  If  airrolffi  ^yoi'Ct t/tw.  re  aCri)  yiyoyt,  sal 


«^ient.  UenunbU.  Hb.  iv.  op.  *i. 
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iyit  oirfi  to  w\tvy  fiiroyiii  ti/ii,  Sof  airit  aft  iiffiyaa&ftitv.  Tlie  oalf 
difBculty  in  Ibis  passage  appears  to  me  to  ariac  from  the  critics  hftvin^ 
conaidered  thai  iitpyaatiftrfy  tignilicd  liere  the  sanie  ibing  at  f«-pa{a, 
and  that  it  should  be  referred  to  avfi<pnpi}v,  repretenled  by  the  pro- 
noun «^.  I  think,  on  lh«  contrary,  that  iitftyaa&tniy  here  ligaifie* 
i^vwma,  as  in  ^  xxx.  of  tbc  samu  Book,  ^frpyntraro  riip  iiht\^i>r\ 
and  to  %  xxxt,  ^{(pyuimro  rv>-  A^fX^qr.  This  signification ^erpyaoA- 
/iifv  iT^f,  '  I  have  killed  her,'  i.  e. '  your  mother,'  being  admitted,  I 
think  we  may  suffer  kr  aitroivK  to  stand,  understanding  rp/rypasi, 
ffu/jjJf^ijrcot,  aufiTrTMftnoi  or  raBiffiaot.  Gui  if  it  Is  considered  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  alter  it,  1  shuuld  prefer  reading  Ir  avr§  twi, '  tlbi 
ob  earn,'  sc.  ntatreni.  As  to  what  foilowt,  I  should  be  disposed  to 
read,  tooy  rXcvf  /lijvjfiii  li/it,  oay  c.  r.  \.  '  If  any  grief  afl'wts  you 
on  account  of  yonr  mother,  1  am  equally  concerned  in  it ;  and  I  feel 
it  the  more  deeply,  as  I  was  her  murderer.' "  Cobat. 

1.  The  correction  iy  aiir^  001  dues  out  appear  tome  ncccBsary:  we 
mutt  leuve  iv  airolfft,  uDderitaadiog^  rpnyfiaat,  as  M.  Cor&y  first  re- 
marked, and  as  M.  Wesseling  has  since  observed  in  his  note. 

2.  I  cannot  admit  the  alteration  of  ro  irXcvy  to  rogy  vAf  Cx,  becausa 
this  correlative  is  usually  understood.  See  M.  Hoogeveea,  de  Par- 
txculis  Liugueo  Greecee,  cap.  lix.  sect.  tii. 

3.  An  to  of e  iiipyavAfj^f,  the  Latin  translator  has  ill  rendered  it, 
'id  perpetrayi.*  Though  convinced  of  the  inaccuracy  of  this  intei- 
prctation,  1  have  translated  conformably  to  it;  at  I  purposed  to  ac- 
count for  my  ao  doing,  and  to  explain  the  passage  in  a  note.  Baton 
reading  over  my  work,  without  the  original  under  my  eye,  [  did  not 
feel  the  necessity  of  the  note.  We  cannot  doubt  that  Il€pyar6fniif 
signifies,  'I  have  killed;'  o^c  is  a  personal  pronoun,  which  means 
'ipsum,  ipsam.'  Periander  does  not  dare  lo  say  to  hinson,  'I  killed 
your  pother,'  but  merely  '  I  have  killed  lier.*  This  could  not  be  mis< 
taken  :  but  he  perhaps  thought  that  this  suppression  would  dtmiaish 
the  horror  of  the  coofesaion.  Had  I  translated, '  and  I  feel  it  l)io  more 
sensibly,  as  I  was  myself  the  author  of  your  mother's  murder/  I 
should  have  made  it  more  ckar  and  more  conformable  to  Ihe  real 
meaning  of  the  author  ;  but  I  *hou)d  have  then  expressed,  what  He- 
rodotui  from  delicacy  sopprcssex.  I  have  for  this  reason  adopted  a 
turn  of  expression,  which  may  at  first  appear  a  miscoustructiou,  but 
which  in  fact  is  not  so. 

i*fkfit9$at  Kpivnv  ivri  ft  oirrti/xffdat]  /(  u  irtter  to  iutpirr  enn/ 
tAan  pHy.  A  proverbial  expression  in  our  language,  which  I  have 
not  thought  necessary  to  vary  from  tlie  terms  in  which  it  is  usually 
coQTeycd.    Pindar  has  said  the  same  thing,  with  that  nerroui  con- 
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dscBMi  whkh  cbaiacterises  bia  style :  *  tLfiomv  olmfft&p  ^ddne*. 
^•EoTy  is  better  than  pity.' 

Mil.  Tf  wpeo^urip^  rUr  Tai&Mi']  Oi*  eldest  MMl.  His  name  «u 
Cypselai.  See  note  I.  on  ^  i„  The  late  M.Wesseliiig  has  oot' 
rected  the  error  orPaalmicr  de  GrcntemDBDil,  who  thoug^bt,  from  a 
pmsge  of  Ari.ftotle,  tliat  he  *  was  called  '  Uordtus.  But  Gordius, 
or  rattier  Gor^as,  as  we  read  in  Plutarch, '  was  the  brother  of  Pe- 
riander,  and  not  his  ion  ;  and  consequently  Psamiaetirhua,  sod  of 
Gorgias,  who  succeeded  Periander,  was  the  nephew  of  that  prince, 
and  not  hia  gmndson. 

Tov  alay  r<w  rar^ij  7%e  effects  of  yow  Jathir.  OfcM  meant  tht 
goods  of  hn  father,  his  patrimony.  *    n«c  ov  itiw^w  cl  htptn  fif  vXnt 

raXaPTHutt  kq!  itr&Xarrot  KaruKtiiSirTtt  ir  rcw  fucdrndij^at  itnXaeim 
c«l  rpiirXAvuH  ytyiynvtv,  *  Is  it  not  frigtitfiil  that  others  should  have 
doubled  and  even  have  tripled  their  patrimony  by  aach  methods  T 
Tovi-^  liiovt  oitotrt  oiriH  ftiv  &y  it  riv  KfiAy/iarvy  fiey&'Xaw  tcr^aayrOt 
ipiiFhihiit  ri/y  vpot  &K\ii\owi  w6\efioy  IX&rroitt  ct^^e.  'I'hcy  aug- 
mented  their  patrimony  in  times  of  trouble,  wbiUt  your  intestine  wara 
diminished  yours.'  I  read  afterwards  vfia,  instead  of  o^,  with 
Valckenaer. 

Tvfiayyit,  ^i)ya  s^aXepoy]  T^anny  it  by  it*  nature  toUering  antt 
iusrcure.  The  original  literally  rendered  is,  'Tyranny  is  a  thing 
which  slides  away.'  EuniHdea'  puts  the  same  scutimeot  into  the 
mouth  of  Agnmemnon  when  speaking  of  the  supreme  power: 

Tewro  bi  y  inl  to  ntX^v  tt^oKtpov. 

'  lUa  honour  is  insecure.' 

noXXdt  ipaorai]  A  thousand  lover$.  "  Tynnny  *  is  on  all  sides 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  those  who  hare  conceived  a  violent  desire 
for  it ;  you  must,  my  father,  be  on  your  guard  against  them."  Thti 
is  •  fragment  of  Euripides,  preserved  by  Stobwus.'  I  trao'flate  it 
according  to  M.  Valckenaer's  correction,  who  reads,  in  the  2d  verse. 

See  his  note  on  this  paasage  of  Horodolus.  Dr.  Musgravc  adopts 
M.  Valckenaer's  correction,  withoutacknowledging  his  obligation  tg 
this  learned  man. 


•  PyUlic  Od.  i.  rm,  164. 

•  Palmer.  Eurcitst.  in  Aoctorw  Gn>- 


co*,  p.  16. 

'  fa 
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le  IlcpubiJcft.  lib, «.  op.  lii,  p.  411. 
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Krifravffi  ror  vtifivtoy]  Attattinated  hit  ton.  The  ichoUfttt  of 
Thucydidea'  thinlcK  that  this  tuuriler  occanioiiud  the  naval  action  be- 
twecQ  Uie  Coiinlhiansand  the  Corcfrcaas;  but  as  that  took  place  360 
years*  before  ibcuiid  ofihe  PelopoQDesian  war,antlaslhattenuiaat<d 
in  ili«  yeax  4310  of  the  Jaliaa  period,  thit  battle  muBt  have  happened 
in  the  year  4050,  But  Cypseliu,  futlier  of  Periander,  did  not  ivigo 
in  Corinth  till  lli«  year  after. 

Thu  late  President  Bouhier  thought*  that  an  error  had  crept 
into  the  text  of  Thucydidca,  and  that  wo  should  read  160  yean 
initeatl  of  2G0.  Iliis  indeed  would  agree  with  what  I  have  svd  be- 
fore  of  the  age  of  Periaiider.  But  why  should  we  alter  the  text  of 
to  Buthor  without  necc«iity?  Wc  have  teen  before  (note  to  ^  xux.)t 
that  the  founder  of  Corcyra  was  nn  eiile  from  Corinth.  It  U 
probable  that  those  who  joined  him  ruay  have  borne  great  ill-will  to 
their  counirymuu:  the  lime,  too,  will  then  agree  very  well:  Corcyra 
having  been  founded  in  the  year  3956  of  the  Julian  period,  and  the 
battle,  according  to  'lliucydidei,  having  taken  place  in  the  year  4050, 
there  will  then  be  a  space  of  92  years  between  the  foundalioo  of  the 
city  andtliG  battle  tthad  with  the  mother  country.  In  this  lime  it  might 
have  acquired  power  enough  to  enable  it  to  engage  in  the  conQicU 

I.V.  Ain;wVTi]  Ltftopa$,  All  the  translator*,  at  well  iulo  Latin  at 
into  modern  tongues,  write  this  Lycopes.  Gregory,  archbishop  of  Co- 
rinth, however,  has  informed  us,  that  the  loniens  '  lenninatcd  in  qt  all 
words  of  more  than  two  syllables,  whose  nominatives  end  in  m.  For 
instance,  they  say  'E^^Mfi^i  instead  of  'V^iitiai,  ittvin*  instead  of  ^- 
Wor.     Ho  then  adduces  Ihia  passage  of  Herodotus. 

LV|,  npwnr*'  orpaTTittit'  ....  AnKttaiftofKtt  AdfX^i]  TAe  Jirtt  rT' 
pediiian  aj  the  Laeedttmenian-Doriant.  I  am  inclined,  with  M. 
Valckenaer,  to  omit  the  word  '  Lacedsmoniirfl :'  Dorian  ts  quite  loAi- 
cieut,  its  meaning  being  sufficiently  indicated  by  what  has  gone  be- 
fore.  See  hit  note.  This  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  late  M.  Wes- 
teling.  I  have  restored,  in  conformit;  with  the  obftrrvatioiis  of  those 
learned  critics,  rpwr^,  which  Cronovlus  had  expunged  in  liii  ediiioo. 
The  Laoednmoniana  hadproviouslyinlenneddledin  the  affairs  of  Asia, 
as  we  have  seen,  Book  i.  S  CLii. ;  but  this  w»  their  first  expedition. 

LV'II.  Ta  hi.  r£v  lifvitaw  irpiiyfiara  ^^a£e]  Wai  tkfn  in  a  my 
Jtawriihing  condition.  The  prosperity  of  these  islanders  gradually 
diminislicU.  They  sent  some  assistance  however  lo  the  Greeks  when 
attacked  by  Xerxes,  as  we  vhalt  find,  Book  viii.  ^  xlvi.  But  in  the 
time  of  Demosthenes  tliey  were  very  inconsiderable,  u  we  may  iafcx 


•  Sctioltwt.  Thu«j<iid.  ad  lib,  i.  f  titl.       '  Rocbetclict  M  DiMcrtatioas  mi  lU- 
p.  It.  col.  X.  radolc,  chu.  xr,  p.  1S7, 
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from  his  harangue  rc^  IvnAltut :  "  If  1  could  persuade  mytelf,'* 
Bays  ho,*  atldrr:s$iti|>  the  AtheniBns.  "thai  you  were  Siiihnians, 
Cylhniaiii,  or  a  people  of  that  rank,  1  would  counsel  you  to  adopt 
more  humble  sentiments." 

'Ofiota  roiai  wXavrntiriTotvi]  To  tbt  richest  thai  thit  Irmple  rm- 
ItttHt.  These  woriis, '  that  this  tompio  contaiut,'  arc  not  in  the  Greek 
text:  but  1  can  scarcely  believe  that  Herodotus  mcsnt  'of  aII  the 
treaiures  in  the  unirene  ;'  but  that  he  meant  only  those  kept  in  ihe 
templs  of  Apoilo  al  Delphi.  Ttuet  rXov«t»raroi«i  appears  to  me 
clearly  to  refer  to  Bifftavpiit  in  lirX^iiri. 

Most  of  tiie  stule-t  of  Ori^ece  had  a  saparvtc  chapel  io  this  temple, 
ID  which  they  placed  their  particular  treasure.  But  in  the  time  of 
Pausaniat*  this  custom  bad  caused. 

"  Tb«  Sipliniaiis'  osubliiihcd  a  treasury  for  this  rensoD  also.  This 
island  contained  gold  mines:  Apollo  had  coromnndcd  them  to  ofFer  a 
UJiith  pun  of  the  produce  at  Delphi.  They  bnilt  the  ucasury,  nut] 
offered  llie  tenth  ;  but  when,  induced  by  aTaricv,  thoy  withheld  the 
oll'enn^,  the  sea  burst  in  upon  their  mines,  and  destroyed  ihcm." 

"  Lead,'*  says  M.  TooriiefoTt,'  "  is  rery  common  in  Siphnos ;  the 
rait)  shows  it  on  every  side.  The  ore  is  grey,  g'lossy,  and  yields  a 
lead  flpproiiching  to  the  nature  of  U«.  When  the  peasants  want  lo 
hunt,  they  dig  ii  up  in  the  fields,  and  melt  it  to  make  shot.  Thia 
lead,  nhich  is  like  a  sort  of  mineral  wax,  easily  vitri&es,  and  this  ren- 
ders the  kettles  of  this  itluitd  excellent.  Theophraslus*  and  Pliny/ 
both  iiifono  us,  that  at  Siphnus  ihcy  cut  with  ihe  chisel,  from  a  cer- 
tait)  soft  stone,  pots  for  the  Srt,  which  became  black  and  very  hard 
aJler  they  had  been  heated  with  boiling  oil.  The  gnblets  that  were 
manufaclurcd  in  this  island  were  also  much  extconcd."  ' 

As  (o  the  niinea  of  ^old  and  silTcr,  M.  Toumefort  says,  "  they 
BOW  scarcely  know  where  to  find  thrm.  In  order  lo  show  us  the  most 
famous,  ihcy  tonk  us  to  the  seS'Shore,  near  San-Sosli,  a  half-mined 
chapel :  where  we  saw  something  that  might  be  taken  for  the  enlranoe 
to  n  mine,  but  we  could  not  advance  into  it,  from  the  darkness  and 
Ollter  obstructions." 

'E^f^uifTD  r^  yp^9rnpiif\  Tiejf  amsuHtd  tht  oraek.  The  text  is  as 
above  :  but  t1ic  Ms.  A  in  the  Royal  Libiaiy  at  F»ri)t  gives  us  the 
trnc  readings,  ^rat^o  ry  -xp^ri^y;  for  the  omega  cannot  occur  io 


*  UeniMtlu  v*pl  XvrrilfttT,  p.  103. 

*  I'rumlh,  Pbock.  npc  lib.  z.  c*p.  xl. 

*-    •  id.ihd. 

'  'Rctrition  d'lin   Voj-^g*  ilu    Levant, 
pv  Tonrnrfoti,  tjiun  i».  ton.  i.  p.  176. 

*  TTieophtMl.  lib.  ite  Lapidibnn,  p.  9. 
/  |BStvtiao,1*|iu  CM  i^ui  cKTitbir  toicui- 


umiueia  ■«^co^ueiuli*citii*atilU,  rclftd 
(•ctileniwuin  <uiu-  qbim)  in  Conactuii  lUi' 
luF  U[iulr  vlridi  Aoctdere  ddiuiw.  Rod  in 
Siplinin  nngolatc,  tpiad  t^icklfxttua  oteo 
ntgcMcil,  darMC>ti}ur,  iwluili  niullituiniuii. 
nn.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  ixxvi.  cip,  xm.  Vol. 
ii.  p.  tut. 
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•n  Ionic  rerb.  Thtf  reading  Ja  alio  confirmed  by  George,  uch- 
bisbop  of  Corinth,  de  Dialcctts,  p.  183 :  to  ipau  opiu  \iyM,&t,  cot  r^ 
ixpaoyro  iyfiioyra,  ro  a  eu  e  rpiiraf'ttf.  '  Tha  loniana  say  ipitt  tn- 
<lead  of  iftitt,  and  ij(ptt»TO  ioBtead  of  {^(paovro,  changing  «  to  c* 

Si\»>i»  rv  A^ov)  A  snare  or  ambuscade  (cmbi^che)  of  wood.  The 
god  expKues  himself,  a*  usual,  in  an  cnigmauc:il  maoner.  If  this 
oracle  was  actually  delivered,  it  mast  allade  to  rh«  men  embarked  oo 
the  Samian  vcsst-I.  \(>\ot  is  a  snare  or  amboHCadc,  Euripides  nsea 
the  same  expression  in  spi^aking  of  the  wooden  horse  which  encIOMd 
wilhii)  it  tbe  most  valiant  of  the  Greeks. '  Ilevcf  ir  obpti^  fyvrif 
Xij(on'Apy*lt0r, . .  .Qt^  i^our.  'to  abicte  oioiilaii^  edolntam  lnt«- 
bram  Gnecomm. . . .  Vem  onsecnttarus,'  Ree  also  Tryphiodorus  on 
the  taking  of  Troy,  vers.  2. 

LIX.  Tlh  Airrvki;!  tnfir]  The  temple  of  Dittynna.  "  (t  is  re- 
lated'that  Briiomurtis,  suruamed  Dictynna.  wasboruat*  Onnos  in 
ti)«  isle  of  Crete,  of  Jupiter  and  Came  the  daughter  of  Eabolua, 
vhoae  mother  was  Ceres.  She  is  said  to  hate  invanied  uets  for 
hunting,  and  thence  comes  her  lumame.  As  she  was  ol^n  with 
Diaoa,  some  confound  her  witli  that  goddess.  The  Cretans  conse- 
crated Icmplci  and  offered  sacrifices  to  her.  Those  who  say  that 
she  was  snmamed  Dictyana,  because  she  took  refuge  in  the  nets 
nC  a  fitbermsn  from  the  pursuit  and  meditated  violence  of  Miooe, 
appr^ar  to  me  to  deviate  from  ihe  truth ;  for  it  is  not  probable 
that  a  g^xldess,  descended  from  the  Mvereign  of  the  gods,  should  be 
reduced  to  auch  an  eairemity  as  to  need  the  aid  of  a  nortal :  nor  is  it 
just  to  impute  such  an  impiety  to  Minw,  who,  by  the  admission  of 
ftll  the  world,  was  a  lover  of  juitice,  and  led  a  moral  life." 

Cullimaclius  varies  in  same  rcspcou  from  the  account  of  Dtodorus 
SiculuB.  I.  According  to  this  poet,'  Britomartis  was  a  nymph  of  the 
goddess  Diana,  by  whom  she  was  greatly  esteemed  on  account  of  her 
skill  ID  archery.  &Ue  had  uol  therefore  oitber  ibc  rank  or  the  power 
t>f  a  goddess.  2.  She  did  not  take  refuge  in  nets;  bat  being  pur- 
sued by  Minos,  and  oo  the  point  of  falling  into  his  hands,  she  jumped 
from  a  rock  into  the  sea,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  him.  Fortu- 
nately she  waa  caught  in   some  Hshing-oeta  which  were  there  by 


•  tnkM.TToa4l.  vm.  tu. 

•  IHi)4(>r.«i(.lih.v.^lxi*i.  Vol.  If. 

m. 

•  TLAtowntif  Cmhm,  nentieMd  ■■  lU> 
yaMCv.bkavwKMiwodwrsMlMr.  Thts 
•ppwvd  to  M.  Vefhtf^k  a  isilclnt  r»- 

iteahedni  (ABttmiiii  litwiffl]'!*  Trui*> 
.  OoogtT.  cap.  xl.  |>.  ton.)  4r  Km-oi 


to  'r  mvtpSri ;  ui J  b«  M w  oa  • 
cb«p.  uiri-  «(  AoiaoiBw  Libt 


fWB.wlHiia 


Uie  csitn  vf  Creu  ij  MRrilsned.  Bbi 
why  ini]i«rciiuil>-  naks  Hit  binhsf  Bit- 
tonMrtii  cUMtMtiM  ^  If  ao  aiaalmi  «f 
thu  torn  «  nwde  «Im«  Iwes.  tlm  is  M  nsh 
•00  Aw  teivtaff  hi  MiMtOCT.  Bnrnumr 
MhemntbeminllMMMe  iil^wlMi 

'  CaHbMdi.  Hyvikia  Disa.  w^  WO. 
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ebftoea,  u)d  it  «as  to  theae  nets  the  owed  ber  safety.    Tbe  Cydoaisas 
nwiiH  hei  Dictyana,  from  tbi»  xdventare:  tb«  Greeks  call  a  net 

Antooiout  Ltberatis'  and  Pausaniaa'  relate  the  tame  storr  with 
KPtne  slight  variaiioa;  bnt  it  RppeHre  iliftt  they  both  give  credit  to  tba 
part  which  MiBOi  is  said  to  bare  taken  in  iu  But  whate?er  other 
difference  may  exist,  all  ibcK  authors  agree  in  the  naia  point,  thai 
Dictyona,  Britomartif,  and  Aphtes,  are  thrve  Dames  fur  one  aod  dw 
Mioe  goddess,  hfttri*  is  a  Cretan  word,  vhich  ligiiifie*  the  si 
tiiiaf;  as  yXva--.  sweet  or  soft,  and  fiapriM  a  rir^pa.  "  Crctes,"'  sayaj 
Solinus,  "  Dianaaa  religiosissim^  veni-rantur,  Britomarlen  getUiliier 
aomiaantes,  qaod  sermone  oostro  sonat  virgtnein  dulcem."  See  He- 
sychius,  under  the  word  )ii>irvfxapTu.  But  SoUnus  is  mistaken  in  a»* 
sertingthat  the  Cretanit  in  their  language  called  Diana  '  Britomartis,* 
or  at  least  they  did  not  inrariably  do  so.  We  find  tbe  Laiians,  m 
people  of  thiit  island,  making  ihc  diistinction  between  the  two  god*. 
desses.  Id  tbe  treaty  with  tbe  Opuntii,  anotlier  people  of  the  ii 
island,  they  say,  "  We  swear '  by  Vesta,  Ju{Mtcr  born  in  Crete,  Juno, 
Jupiter'^  Tallffius,  Neptune,  Amphitrite,  Latona,  Dttna,  Hats,  Vcoas, 
Ceres,  Britomartis,  &c." 

'Aft^icpAreoi  fiaotXevoyrM  tv  X&/jy]  Amphierate*  reif^Med at  Samtf. 
1  know  not  who  this  Amphtcrates  was,  or  at  wbat  time  he  reigned  In 
Samo«.     Herodotus.  I  belisve,  is  the  only  author  who  mentions  him. 

LX.  'Opvyiitx  , . .  AfifiaTOftov]  A  road  whiek  hot  two  wfKuiRgi.  This 
road  or  passage  was  eiglit  feet  high,  and  as  many  wide.  The  canal  ol 
the  aqueduct  was  three  feet  wide  ;  there  was  therefore  a  space  of  two 
feet  and  a  half  on  each  aide  the  canal,  which  served  for  a  passage  to 
enable  them  to  repair  the  aqueduct  in  case  of  oeed. 

ElhroXTi^i  HattvTffifov]  EupalxHut,  »9H  of  Naiutrophut.    1  find  no 


■  AntoniniLtlM>nlitTn)u(()rtmt.  Coa- 
ffit.  cap.  il.  fi.  366. 

*  Pauiau.  Corinlhac.  >■*«  tib<  m.  cap. 
nx.pp.  180,  181. 

«  Bsijrch.  »oc.  Bfrri- 

*  Holin)  PoIj'lJBiOT.  cap.  xi.  p.  XI. 

*  Chiihiill.  Antirinit.  Aauit.  p.  ISO. 

/  Ilc*Tcliiiu  >iij«,  T^oXAaiii  h  7.*ii\  iv 
%pltr^'  ToAAaiIii,  n  ciimuDP  of  Jupiicr  in 
Cnu,  Ttua  lumsnw  wu  lUtircd  tnm 
UMTttllnan  mdsMatoii,  tn  wbieh  he  wm 
■dosed.  TImm  BwntaiBi  am  K«Blipa«d 
ia  «B  iiucriptina  qnotMl  bj  Oraler,  p. 
1068.  M.  Toaiiififon,  allndiag  to  tkii  in- 
•Miptioit,  Myi  i]i«i  tlwM  nunmuiiu  wen 
Mu  Uel>d(i«t,  Mhich  be  plMM  V.  Uw 
Mtaacfof  22iBU(!(ln«D  HctiBM>,Uwan- 
dmt  lUiitynuui.  But  I  Ifaul  notfalBf  ta 
llu>  hso^m  «  hkh  ou  gi  rcihe  ilighteti. 


diD  to  tlirir  limatioB.  It  wimiv  wr 
to  cMtdod*  tJ>«t  then  nounlsbs  wero  in 
Ow  tnrilory  af  llic  towiu  of  Olm  \n^ 
Lmo,  m  Jupitpr  WM  pwttculari  J  bODOvradj 
undv  tiM  HUM  of  TaUcan  Jupit«r,  bjr  < 
intiAbitaati  of  iIiom  lowns,  •■  we  k«  hf\ 
tbn  (realjr  betvpcn  tbe  Ijitii  KiA  tfa* 
Oluntil.  (Acitiq.Asiiit.  p-lSS.)  muI  ths 
owli  uf  tlio  Lstii.  I  mar  moreorer  »• 
mark  *«Jl|ht  iniMtke  of  M.  Townefon'f, 
who  mj;  that  k  wm  a  Mrttla  Arunu  oi 
Solediu  «bo  offend  a  ■scrifice  to  Mer* 
cv^i  Ml  >be  occuiaa  of  tha  daaUi  of  Us 
»Ik.  Tbne  woi^  Biffbt  l)a*«  piored  i 
him  llMt  the  iaachplioB  had  be«o  alt 
hluralonquotciiitnuireviactlj  :  itou  Al^i 
Umiiia,  dani^lcT  of  SaUoaiuS,  «bo  Qt 

M(ii£c«a  to  Marcsff . 
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moation  of  thU  architect  in  any  other  author,  «itb  tho  cxccptiouof 
£uBtalhiu3  ia  his  commeolary  od  verse  £33  of  Dionysius  Pcncgete*, 
p.  lOI.  col.  3.,  aod  lie  scents  to  have  copied  Hetodotus. 

'PoTcof  ^Xew]  liAttcut,  >en  of  P/tUteta.  After  these  words,  Hero- 
dotus finishes  ihc  paragraph  an  he  comtaeaced  it  t  **  It  it  oa  accouDt 
of  these  works  that  1  have  expatiated  on  the  Samians." 

Rhoecus,  son  of  PhileeuH,  was  not  only  a  skilful  architect,  but,  id 
coiijunctioD  with  Thgodoie  of  SuQos, '  he  invcDtL-d  the  art  of  makiog^ 
moulds  of  clay,  long  before  the  iSacchindra  were  Jrivea  from  Co- 
rioth;  tliey  were  aUo  the  first  who  cast  statues  of  toolten  bnus,  * 
P&Qsanias  repeats  the  same  thing  in  another  place ;  aqdheadds, ' 
that  on  the  balustrade  which  surmounts  the  altar  of  Diana,  called 
Prototbonia,  at  £pheaus,  is  seen  a  statue  by  this  same  Rhtecus.  It 
is  of  a  woman,  in  bronze,  said  by  tbi;  tphesians  to  rtprcseat  nij^ht. 
He  had  two  sous,'  Tvlecles  and  Theodorus,  bolb  skilful  statuaries. 

L\I.  TJpoi  raBra^  Thia  death  joined  to  thf  circumttanta  oj  tthith 
I  am  about  to  tprak.  t\pi>t  rairra  refers  to  the  death  of  Smerdis; 
roie  to  what  follows :  that  is  lo  say,  to  the  resemblance  of  Smerdis  the 
Magus  lo  SmeidiB  ibc  Piince.  Ctcsias  calls*  Smerdis  '  Taayoxar- 
ces,'  gives  to  the  Magus  the  name  of  '  Sphendadates,'  and  relates  ihc 
whole  story  in  the  most  absurd  manner.  Justin-^  approaches  more 
nearly  to  Herodotus ;  but  he  calls  the  Magus  '  Oropastes.'  Mr.  Bruce, 
who  is  Certainty  a  man  of  the  most  profound  learning,  gives  him 
the  name*  of.Oropastas,  but,  so  far  from  making  a  magus  of  him,  he 
supposes  him  brother  of  Cumbyscs,  and  rcfurs  to  Apuleius  as  an  au- 
thority, who  nerer  says  a  word  about  him. 

XifivepiorTaTYvrparv]  To  forbid  the  army.  "  The  Magi  were  a  pecu- 
liar sect,  powerful  in  numbers,  skilled  in  insinuating  themselves  into 
the  favour  of  the  prince,  and  in  rendering  themselves  necessary  atcourt. 
Tliev  aimed  at  the  monarchy,  and  they  attained  it.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  there  was  any  other  sect  either  in  Media  or  in  Persia.  If  a 
■ingle  sect  or  society  could  tbus  open  for  themselves  a  passage  lo  the 
tkrone,  what  might  not  have  been  apprcbcudcd,  bad  there  been  in 
Persia  aud  Media  a  vast  number  of  other  sects  or  societies  ditigoitd 
noder  different  religious  pretences,  ready  to  support  and  further  tlie 
designs  of  the  most  powerful  ?  Would  it  have  been  possible  to  de- 
throne these  usurpers,  or  would  any  one  have  dared  to  alteiapt  it  T 

*'The  word  Magus  was  synonymous  with  deceiver,  ju^lar,  dec. 


-  Plii.  KiM.  NbI.  Uk  vow.  cap.  lU. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  710. 

*  PaoMU.  ilrcaiw.  tire  Bk  t1u>  ctp. 
sir.  n.  An, 

<  PaiuuMi.    Phooc.  ri*0    lib.    N.  «p- 


'  Uiodor.  Sic.  ID).  L  ^  xcriii.  Vol.  i.  y. 

'  CtMft  P«raic.  \  x. 

/  Julio.  Hirt.  fib.  L  no.  is.  p.  44. 

t  Tn*eto  to  ducovci  Uw  Kiuiut  of  tlic 

Miia.  Vol.  iu.  Bo^  V,  clM^  si.  ^  srs. 
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Both  nee<rchius  and  Vaiioo*  Phftfomma  cxpUin  MAyof,  rw  Awar^A- 
ra,  ^^nKMungi*.  Impostors  of  this  kiod  ftfe  often  more  dan^rou* 
than  declared  enemies.  *  Plus  plerumqtip  pericnii  est  in  insidiaiore 
occulto  quam  in  lioste  maDircsto/  nj*  Pope  Leo  V[.  Sermon,  de 
Quadnig.  The  word  Magus  was  alaa  synonymous  with  ReiigiOQs, 
Pious.  Theologian,  PncKl.  Philosopher.  PhiloUieisI,  tccoiding  to  the 
ume  lexicogfrapWrs.  But  it  is  plain  fiom  history  that  these  tnRSters 
of  the  deceptive  art  Mtstnined  the  first  definilioa  of  the  woid  bett«r 
than  the  s«cond.**  Bxllamobn. 

This  note  is  not  vtry  much  to  the  purpose,  aod  1  have  Iritnsrribed 
it  only  fur  the  purpose  of  showing  M.  Dellangei's  opinious,  1  iIiaII 
henceforth  suppress  all  of  the  same  character. 

LXIV.  T^  hx&atf  ti¥fi<^op^\  Hit  grievotu  mUfottUHrt.  The  Greek 
haS)  r(]piF)^irr/fan<  rn  h^uatj  avfifefi^  :  '  after  haviitf^  luineulcd 
over  all  hit  isisfortUDes.'  This  gives  a  very  ioielligihle  mean- 
ing, and  I  cannot  thcrofore  conjectare  why  M.  Koen  *  wishes  to 
change  it  to  r^  &i-arp  rjfi  vvft^pSU,  'after  having  complained  that 
had  been  deceived  by  h»  misfortune.'  1  ntuch  doolit  whether 
that  was  the  actual  expression  of  Uciodotus;  nor  can  I  diiL-ovei  any 
thing  like  identity  between  that  expression  and  the  following,  -rtfii^- 
/iem)«u  ry  Avarp  rov  opxttv,  which  occurs  la  hook  IT.  )  CXiv,  At  nil 
events,  this  currvctiun  it  uuauthpnsfd  by  any  Ms. 

To9  Kr>v\to1>  Tvv  S/^€v$  V  ftwK^t  anwniTCt]  Tkt  fhtath  «f  Ail  teimttar 
/fit.  Nicander  *  uses  tite  same  txpresMon,  fivrt/t  COt  K^wxenr  fymit. 
Bat  whilst  wc  arc  so  little  informed  us  we  now  are  as  to  the  make  of 
the  Greek  and  the  Persian  swordSi  we  can  come  to  no  oeruin  conctn- 
aioo  on  the  subject.  U  should  seem  from  the  scholiast  of  Nicander,' 
that  the  fomrit  kept  the  sheath  closed.  But  wc  have  do  idva  of  what 
this  was.  'l'hot«  critics  who  have  interpreted  it  by  the  iron  ferule 
which  covers  the  point  of  the  sword  at  the  extremity  of  the  sheiith. 
amongst  whom  was  M.  Toup,'  appear  to  me  to  be  in  the  wrong- ;  «t 
least  all  the  ancient  gr:immariani  arc  against  them.  1  have  therefore 
preferred  a  general  uxprcssiun,  to  the  risk  of  making  Herodotus  lajr 
otherwise  than  he  has  said. 

'iU  01  mpif  fivU  rervf0txt]  Affpearrd  to  Aim  to  6r  mort«t.  We 
m«!ii  understand  rX^yjJ.  This  is  a  very  usniU  ellipsis.  Sophocles 
ihns  expresses  himself  in  his  Antigoiw :  ' 

Ti  fi  vv*  arraiav 
'Evatoi  ru  iifi^QiiKTf  t/f"  i 

Mndd  Mettvpobi.  de  vcn.  101. 

LaaLt.  '  Raradat.  la  Heeych.  VuL  iii.  p.  fiW. 

Ortlrttima.  p.  1U.  Vol.  n.  p.  6S. 

t  Ktomdn  Sc1>oli«>l.  mI  Aleiipham.  '  Sofihocl.  Antig.  *at>.  1108, 
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■"Wit J  do  tb«j  not  deal  ra«  a  iDortal  wooiid  with  a  two-«dged 
svonlT' 

'Efytwftir  Kaifilw.'  'Ho  bad  received  a  mortal  wovDd.'  See  alio 
M,  Valckonaur  on  vo»e  1440  of  the  Pbanissfle  of  Euripides,  and 
Lambcrti  Bos  EDipspn  GroBTR,  p.  176. 

'AyfiArava]  Agbatimti.  CtesiaE'  makes  ibis  prioca  to  bars  died 
io  Babylon;  but  that  U  not  the  onW  instuoce  ia  whicb  be  coiilradicla 
Herodotus.  I  have  wrilten  AglMtutif  k  inetc^id  nf  EcbalaQO,  because 
1  60  find  it  in  tlic  Royal  Mm.,  nod  because  it  was  so  written  in  the 
Utnc  of  Hcrodolus.  /Eschylus  in  his  Iraj^djr  eniiiled  PersSt  verse 
1 6.  sayis  oJre  rg  r«vffwr-  ifi'  'Ay^aTutw,  *  thoKC  of  Suza  aud  Agba- 
tanea/   fice  also  verse  957, 

LXV.  Twf  XwrAf]  Jiut  at  Irttgth.  Ton'Aoiiuf  il  the  tame  asrov 
\oimw,DndB>ffnifi«s  'tandetn,* 'quod  ad  rt-liquum  &ttin<.'t/  'cceterum.' 
See  Marklaod.' 

LXV'].  Ta  re  isB^at  tj^ofttra  •  •  •  KaritpfUoita]  Tort  thtir  ffor- 
iNra/i.  Oronoviuti  has  adopted  the  reading  of  Uic  Medici  Mb,,  Kar^' 
ftanScrc.  The  Mas.  or  Sancrofl  and  of  the  loipeiial  Library  of 
Vienna  barr  carirpriV-oiTn,  which  is  ibe  true  readiog.  Tbii  verb 
taken  actively  would  ftlgntfy  that  the  Persiatta  tore  the  garmcnta  of 
others,  which  is  ridiculous.  Being  in  the  middle  voice,  il  means  Uiat 
they  tore  their  own  garments.  I  ooiice  Ltiis  only  because  ibis  stgni- 
flcatioQ  of  the  middle  verb  haa  been  doubted  by  persons  of  learning. 
I  refer  tbom  to  the  excellent  treatise  of  Kuater  dc  Verbis  Medits, 
to  the  notes  of  M.  Krnesli  '  on  ibe  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  and  (o 
those  of  M.  Hemsterbuis  '  on  the  Fphesiacs  of  Xenophca  of  Epke- 
KUt.  Th  T^t  tfiB^Tot  •j(i/<cra  is  for  riit  ioBiiras.  See  M.  Wcsaeling, 
Book  I.  S  cxx.  note  38. 

Two  words  furlber  on,  we  find  iicj^pjore,  io  the  Mh.  A  and  B 
of  the  Roynl  Library  ;  and  ibis  i»  the  true  reading.     See  note  3.  on 

§   LTII. 

'Earrit  fna  ra!  fiQrai  v^fxc]  Sevett  ytari  and  five  montha.  £l  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandrin  allows  to  thia  reign  10  ycar«,-'  and  Cteaias  18. 
See  the  extract  from  his  History  of  Persia,  published  by  Fbotiut, 
^  xti.  with  my  note. 

'Elapr9t}i-fiiti»i¥  AiroKrunt]  S/ronglf/  dt.nie4  iket  he,  ifc.  In  all 
the  preceding  editions  we  find  fSflpfot  ^r  /n)  /lir.  which  it  appeart^  to 
me  the  editors  of  the  laat  edition  have  done  wrong  to  change  to  /i^  fiir. 


'  Jfi,\iKn.  Tar.  Iliti.  lib.  tU.  cap.  Ui.  p.  *  Xraophmtia  Uraonb.  Ub.  i*.  dip. 

TM.  ir.  ^  r.  mIc  K,  p.  MHT. 

*  Clew*  EtMfjMK,  (  sii.  *  Mbc.  Otnvrr.  \'6L  r.  thMfi.  iil.  p.  M. 

*  Muklawil  AAimad*«<t.  sd  Mwi«il  ^  Clmu  Aliuu).  StrooML  Kb.  '*■  p. 
1*7111  I>i>*7mt.  nil.  p.  ow.  IM.  Ua.  1-1. 
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t76  NOTES  ON  HERODOTUS. 

Not  only  did  the  poeU  use  /i^  for  /tHr,  bnt  all  the  pnme  writers  who 
adopted  the  Ionic  dialect.  Herodotus  freqoeDtly  makes  use  of  it, 
especially  ia  die  formoU  of  an  oaA ;  when  affinnatire,  he  employs 
i  fttw,  when  Degatire.  /uf  ^tv.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Corinth,  *  ro*-  w/irXecruroi'  fikv  vvwitrftof  urrl  roii  npnwXqpM^iort- 
Kov  pi^wrpovXafifiayowvt*'.  ^(  wap'  'Hpoiorw'  fii  fiir  ij(Kt¥  'iXtrtiv,  The 
tme  reading  /i^  fttr  a  preserved  in  the  Mas.  A  and  B  of  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris. 

LXIX.  *H  ip  H  *ai^^i}  a£n,]  Thai  of  PJUnfyau.  In  the  Ms.  A 
of  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  in  the  edition  of  Aldus,  and  in  the 
margin  of  Stephens's,  we  read  irei  re  atr^s  ftipot  iylvtro  r^  &W{toi. 
In  the  other  editions  we  find  ovi^ ;  and  this  latter  reading  ha«  been 
adopted  by  M.  WetieUng.  But  in  the  Ms.  of  the  Royal  library, 
marked  1634,  we  find  aiirii,  which  in  my  opinion  is  the  true  reading. 
The  Greeks  say  airot  fitpot  ytvta$ai.  It  is  a  manner  of  speaking- 
quite  usual  with  them,  though  1  do  not  at  the  moment  call  to  mind 
an  example  of  it. 

LXX.  EiVayerai  ^Xvra^ipvta]  Engaged  Intapkemei  of  hi»  party. 
The  Greek  implies, '  he  introduced  Intaphemes.'  Bnt  where  did  he 
introduce  him  ?  I  read  hrayerat,  '  he  drew  him  orer  to  or  assodated 
him  with  his  party.'  Zonaras*  appears  to  have  found  this  word  is 
his  Ms,  '£io(ev   t^v  abrait  Koii    iriptnn  rpoaeratpivaffdat,  Kai  'Ordvi)f 

ftiy  iw&ytTat  'Ivrafipytfy.  See  M.  Valckenaer's  uote,  from  which 
mine  is  borrowed. 

LXXI,  'X,vyeX96yTet  hi  tAroi  idyres  hrra]  Thue  seven  noblea  being 
auembUd.  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  who  gave  the  Romans  so 
much  trouble,  *  was  descended  from  one  of  these  seven  conspirators. 
See  Book  vii.  §  ii.  note  1. 

LXXII.  'Erfia  y&p  n  iti  ^Sot  X4re90ai]  H'hen  it  ia  neeestary  to 
He.  This  is  rather  a  lax  morality :  but  it  should  be  observed  that  this 
is  not  applied  to  those  lies  which  are  injurious  to  another.  See  Book 
I.  ^  cxxxviii.  note  1. 

OJtru  ob  Tahrii  AaKiotreB]  Although  we  do  not  follow  the  atau 
track.  I  read  as  above  with  the  Ms.  of  Sancroft,  '  though  we  do 
not  adopt  the  same  method  ;  though  some  lie,  whilst  others  tell  ibe 
truth.*  See  M.  Wesseling's  note.  Borheck  has  admitted  this  reading 
into  his  edition. 

LXXIV. 'T)riffx*^/<e>w]  They  promiMed  him  with  an  oath.  I  read 
wlari  T€  Xafioprtt,  with  the  Ms.  A  in  the  Royal  Library,  and  I  join 
hpidoitH  with  inrur^vtvfi/eyot,  placing  a  comnut  before  this  participle,  as 


'  Gregoiios  de  Dialrctia,  p.  229.  '  Polyb.  Hiat  lib,  v.  &  xliii.  p.  540. 

■  Zour.  Annnl.  lib.  Iv.  p.  1S8.  B.  Diodot.  ^.  lib.  xii.  ^  xl.  Vol.  ii.  p.  US. 
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'M.  Abreich  propoBcs.*  This  i»  confirmed  by  iHe  Ms(.  A  and  B  ih 
the  Royal  Library,  in  one  of  vhich  there  ia  n  comma  after  yr/oyBiaf, 
and  in  the  other,  neither  point  nor  comma.  Two  linen  nbove,  I  rc«d 
Ji  fity  with  the  same  Mas.,  and  according  to  the  custom  or  Herodo- 
tus. See  S  i*svi.  note  3.  M.  Boiheck  has  adcnitled  j  ftiv  into  bfi 
edition. 

^ "  "Tiro  TO  ^aaiX^'tov  »**x^*]  f^"^^^  ^^f  ttalh  oj'  the  palaer.  This  was 
the  citadel:  kings  formerly  for  their  security  fixed  their  residence 
there.  Herodotns  hud  said,  S  Lxvtii.>  that  the  Magi  never  came  oat 
of  the  citadel,  and  S  ixxix.  ba  says,  that  the  cooepirators  left  in  the 
citadel  such  of  llient  as  had  been  wounded  in  the  attack  of  the  Ma{p. 

LXXV.  'AvQfe  iuutuv  tti\  Kt^\ifv  ^ifittSat  dro  rov  xv^ynv  i,'ar(i>] 
ftr  prrcipilatrd  himsrlf from  thr  tower,  head  foremost .  How  can  we 
reconcile  this  decided  and  bold  action  with  the  bane  and  pusillaDimoai 
answer  {%  xxTiv,)  oF  the  same  man  to  Oie  Persian  dc«pot?  Here 
whit  energy  !  there  what  cowardice  !  Cotild  a  man  possessed  oF  cou- 
rage enough  to  kill  himself  under  such  circumstances,  and  from  so 
noble  a  motive,  coldly  stand  by  to  tee  his  son  inhumanly  butchered, 
and  basely  applitud  ihc  skill  oftlio  murderer?  Education,  a  habit  of 
submission,  and  the  power  of  despotism,  may  sometimes  pre»9  down 
the  elasticity  of  themtnd;  but  so  far  from  being  destroyed  by  these 
causes,  it  will  often  re-sict  wiih  irresistible  energy.  Hence  the  con- 
trarieties we  may  remark  \a  the  same  man,  the  mixture  of  baseness 
and  of  grandeur,  which  would  olherwisc  be  unaccountable.  Had  he 
been  possessed  of  principle,  Prexaspes  might  bare  been  formidable 
lo  the  tyrant  before  whom  he  croacbed  ;  had  ho  been  possessed  of 
principle,  instead  of  killing  himself,  he  would  have  sent  notice  lo  the 
seven  conspirators. 

"  TAX VII.  eWjf  woprjf  •)(^etfiitt»«t\  Vmder  thr  cMltuet  of  tht  godt. 
This  Du  Kyer  hn«  tianilntcd,  *  who  came  in  so  splendid  an  cijuipage/ 
because  the  Latin  of  Vulla  has  '  Pompa.' 

T&f  &yy*\ia%\  'Dit  petittonM.  See  BcKrk  I.  S  xcix.  with  the  note 
at  the  fool  of  the  page,  and  S  cxit. 

LXXVIIL  ^apt'tot  hi  wKtBofitvot]  Dariut  obttftd.  t  read  in  tb« 
text  ««Otf/jevni,  with  a  Ms.  of  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  another 
of  the  Royal  Library  marked  B,  Valla,  and  &I.  Wesseling.  The 
former  reading  was  ruAf^cvoi,  which  was  without  meaning, 

LXXIX.  T5«  'AKpvti^iot']  tn  the  citadel.  The  palace  of  the 
Iriogwas  fortified,  and  served  as  a  citadel.   Sec  Book  i.  ^  Lxxviii. 

LXXX.  Mamip)(o»-]  Momarth.     By  monarch,  Herodotus  under- 

•  DilwiJltMS.  Tliucyilkl.  py.  4M,  4M. 

Hrr.  A».  Vol.  I.  4  D 
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sn  jkOns  OK  hebosmitcb. 

is  cMcntialJj  and  raificaH;  aqoit:  ud  ft  few  lines  hitber  tm, 
W  calk  Uw  moiuxck  '  tjna.i.'  Om  this  word,  see  note  2.  as  i 
L.  Uw  opuoD  of  Otanes  ■»;  *PP"'  aitaoiikbg  to  tboae  vbi  ue 
«fqaaiated  wiih  tbe  Pcnnn  fonn  of  gorenoeM.    Bat  sec  Book  ti. 

S  XLIII. 

Ai^»}U<  ii  Sfnm  jfiooflw]  £r  ff^  in^  ku  ear  l»  €m- 
btmag.  Tbe  text  anplies,  '  he  U  escetlent  fpr  admiuiag  calnaBj/ 
Tbis  appears  to  ate  too  far-letdud  to  be  an  eaprwioo  of  Haodotaa. 
jH.  Wjttenbacb*  correcU  ibii  punge  bj  mftmt  cviecnAu,  L  e. 
tf€nifmfm, '  q«i  labeos  adnhtit  cahunoias.* 

UxifiatU^ar}  BuJUttkt  jwag  mi*  a  imtrratic ^ iw i'im mt. 
Euripides ezpreuei  tbe  same  opiaiiMi  lo  his  Uedea.  "Tbedianoler 
of  tyraots  is  hazsh ;  neetiog  wiUi  ao  cootradiction,  alwajs  pafbooiag 
tbeir  own  will,  they' are  with  difiicollj  appeased.  Jt  u  better  to  ac- 
.castOD  one's  self  to  live  in  a  state  of  e(|Dality .....  ior  in  tbe 
Ant  place  tbis  name  is  more  ezceUrat  than  any  other,  aad  experience 
teases  ns  that  it  is  tbe  most  adrantageous  state  for  mortals." 

*  Anni  Tvp&yntr  X^/iaro,  cai  «wt 

Ta  yap  «Jdi00iu  Syv  tw'  (^et^t, 
Mptiavow 


Ttrnwofta  rixf,  ^(p^aOai  re  fi(u^ 
AfMra  0fH>rmin. 

I  am  not  aware  whether  aiy  author  pramnlgated  tbcfe.iaaxims  in 
Athens  before  Enri|Mdet;  but  at  all  events  they  were  in  tb^^iVQaths, 
and,  what  is  more,  io  the  hearts  of  all  those  people  who  gave  the-prc- 
IsRDce  to  the  democratic  form  of  govecnment.  I  am  therefore  coa- 
Tinced  that  Herodotus  did  not  borrow  tbem  from  Euripides ;  and  what 
.confirms  vie  in  this  opinioo  bcyond.a  doubt  is,  that  oorbiftorian, was 
bom  four  years  before  the  tragic  poet ;  and  wben  tbe  latter -repre- 
.aented  bis  Medea  under  the  arcbontate  of  Fythodoras,  Herodotus 
was  53  years  old.    Bat  see  the  following  note. 

lXXXl.'O/tDkmrij(piiU¥]'IUnMptrniei0mamUtUMde.  Tbeepi. 
ibetixplim,  *  inntilis,*  should,  1  think,  be  taken  in  the  seiue  of  pep- 
■Mcions,  as  the  word  '  inutilis '  iff  in  the  following  verse  of  Honce : 

■  BelecU  Prittciimn  HiclnicaniM,  p.       *  Eoripidu  HedM,  T«ne  119 — 1S5* 
•H. 


An  hoc  inhoocAtoiu  e<  inutilB  faclum 
Nik  DC  til,  aitiliiUiCc*,  Aagrol  runtpra  nixJoruiii 
Hie,  *li]i]«  ilk ' Sal.  lib.  i.  ir.  on.  124. 

A  comic  (x>et,  whote  name  is  unknowo,  haa  drawn  a  aiinitar  por- 
trait of  the  people.  "The  people,""  says  he,  "rciemblcs  the  ua: 
i(  for  a  lime  it  is  calm,  soon  do  its  waves,  agitated  by  the  winds,  roll 
this  way  and  tliai.  accumulating  and  roaring :  lite  people  ii  an  evi)>, 
ia  which  is  no  stability;  on  the  slightest  occasion  it  dcroura  the 
eitiien." 

A^oi  Hirramy  KOXiit; 

Kri  ya\i]yvt  tor'*    ^XY  "'^''  '"■f^f"  (ip^X^  KnpmOfftmi 
KHv  rit  aJrin  yivjint  rov  mKirrjv  ntrhtur. 

The  third  rerse  is  corrupt.  The  reading  was,  ical  yaX^rot  itr'  i^: 
but  M.  Reiske  has  corrected  it. 

The  illustrious  Feneloii  has  well  described  the  tyranny  of  the  peo* 
pie.  "The  despotism  of  the  multitude,"  aays  he,'  "is  a  blind  and 
■tupid  power,  which  becomes  funont  against  itself.  A  people  spoiled 
by  an  excess  of  liberty,  is  of  all  tyrants  the  most  insupportable," 

M.  Goguet  remarks,'  that  *•  ibe  best  writers  of  antiquity  hara 
uniformly  declared  in  favour  of  royally.  Herodotus,  Plato,  Ari- 
stotle, Xenopbon,  Isocrates,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Tacitus,  Plutarch,  &c„ 
have  coasid^rcd  roonnrcliic  govrmment  as  the  most  advQnlagtfOas 
and  most  perfect  that  men  have  ever  iaventcd ;  and  what  is  r»- 
markable  is,  that  the  greater  part  of  these  writers  lived  under  re- 
publics." 

Ovi' olxi^ta*-]  Nor  what  ii  dectnt,  "  KMiyo^Af  yi»^(rc«i,  (Jir/iAt  iu^ 
Xotfrw)  ht  otn-'  Ihii^fj^jf,  oure  lAht  saiiiv  vi^»^  abif  ouifrioy.  ftl.  Vatckfl- 
oacr  thinks  that  oiiif  oibtf  aiicfiiof  is  here  equivalent  to  ovbrr  oliey  t/i- 
KcSty.  1  am  of  opinion,  on  the  contrary,  thalolopof,  being  synonynioui 
wttJi  wpevq<or,  aomcticacs  takes  the  metaphorical  signification  of  the 
latter,  that  is  to  say,  that  ofirpiint^,  *  decent,' '  who  doex  not  know  wbai 
!a  becoroing-  or  decent.'  I  give  a  passage  of  Isocrates,  in  which  that 
orator  employs  oiicciof  in  nearly  the  ume  senie,  joining  il,  an  Hero- 
dotus does,  with  coXai'.  ''AAXu  wtipaaifitriv  at  wparptwttr  M  rpd- 
{«»  oinaaripas  re  cat  mWiovt,  '  better  and  more  becoming  action*.* 
It  appears  even  that  the  wurd  ii<oi,  which  is  also  synonymous  witb 
oJnIvf,  sometimes  lakes  thi»  signiBcalion,  especially  when  it  is  joined 

•  Dio  eiirnoaaa.  Otsl.  ssiS.  p>  MA.  '  On  I'OngiM  in  Lois.  &«.  (on.  i.  f, 
B.  11,  iMU. 

,  CoMc'wnoe  iI'mb         '  Uocnt.  OnL  ■ 
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with  €a\6r.  The  samo  oifttor,  in  his  Panailienaicus,  says,  *  u<>Mrt* 
yap  tvpfiooftev  r&r  h-TArrwr,  ovr  Ihivripat  Tpd£ti(  fuTftj^(tpiaiift*r<3>', 
vtrt  KaWiovi  ».  t,  X,    'Ijtwripai  is  liere  for  //SXXnf  wpooijKii'flcM,  rpcrw 

ittrripat.  In  Fr<nch  ihc  word  '  proprc,'  which  is  llie  oXitlov  or  liwv 
of  the  Greeks,  snmetimefl  tiears  this  sensf-,  or  at  least  oni?  itiat  is  ^qiii- 
vnlcnt;  for  example,  '  prij|>reMienl  mis,*  (deccocly  lire&siid,)  iiiwe  or 
oUtivt  ivnXftivoi,  <  decora  amtctuB.' "  Cobay. 

\<tfia^  Torn;jy  iirtXtis]  Like  a  torrent.  "  Hire*  UD<1»  comitio- 
rum,  ut  mare  profiindiiRi  et  immensum,  sic  eflctvcscant  quodam  quasi 
tcstu,  ut  ad  alios  accedant,  ab  nliis  autcm  recedanl." 

0{  Uipa^at  Koxw  roiovn]   A/sy  the  tmemict  of  ihe  Pertiani,  Sfc.. 
The  opinions  of  Megabytes  and  of  Darius  against  democratic 
rcrnmcnts  seem  coDclu»tre  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  fcurcd  that 
they  may  not  make  the  same  impression,  after  comparing-  the  slate  of 
degrailalion  in  which  the  Atheninns  languished  under  their  princes, 
with  (he  glory  they  nttnincd  after  they  had  acquired  their  iil>erty. 

I3ut  I  may  venture  to  assert  that  this  comparison  is  not  fair.  1.  Wi 
ought  to  compare  Alliens  under  her  kings,  with  Athens  under  her  po- 
pular govcmmcnl,  and  not  with  Athens  under  the  PisiMratidse.  If  Pi* 
Biair&tu!L  liimsolf  gorernei)  the  country  mildly,  it  was  perhaps  rather  the 
cBect  of  policy  than  of  his  natural  character;  and  there  was  no  ex- 
cess lo  which  his  sons  Kipparchus  and  Hippias,  who  succeeded  him, 
did  not  abandon  themselves.  They  put  to  death  the  most  illustrious 
cilizcns,  and  nmongat  others  C^ymon,  father  of  Milliades,  and  forbade 
the  people  of  the  country  to  appear  in  the  city  in  any  other  habit  ihao 
that  of  a  slave. 

2.  If  the  Athenians  did  not,  under  their  kin^,  signalise  ihemselvcH 
by  any  of  those  memorable  actions  that  have  since  immoit'.ili&'L-d 
them,  it  may  be  remarked  that  ihcy  wanted  opportunity  only  to  dis- 
play their  excellence  in  war;  that  it  requires  the  process  of  lime  lo 
bring'  to  maturity  the  powers  ofintellect ;  »nd  that  with  lime  they  would 
have  become  under  their  kings  what  they  were  under  a  democratic 
govemnient.  Moreover,  it  is  neither  conqncst  nor  genius  which  con- 
sttiTitcs  the  true  happiness  of  a  people.  Cnnqucst  frequently  is  fatal 
to  the  well-being  of  the  conquerors,  and  the  gifu  of  the  mind  often 
pave  the  way  to  its  corruption.  tJnder  the  govomment  of  tbeir  kingt., 
the  people  were  happy ;  nndcr  the  democracy  they  never  were.  Avii 
mated  only  by  their  passions  and  caprices,  they  desiruyed  one  day 
what  they  had  done  the  day  before  :  directed  by  tjieir  demagogues, 
they  funcied  they  governed,  whilst  in  fact  they  were  slaves ;  in  short, 
they  knew  ncitlier  bow  to  command  nor  how  to  obey.    Tbey  frc- 


'  IxKni.  PuBAcn.  Vol.  il.  p.  XI7.  *  Ciccto  pro  Plueio,  i  vi. 
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quently  chutfced  the  form  of  government,  and  nevet  could  fii  it; 
like  invalidjt  wlio  cliange  tlieir  posture  every  moment,  fancying  ease 
only  in  t^aL  in  which  llicy  arc  not. 

f  ^If,  indeed,  Lhese  various  changes  had  been  cflTected  quict)y,  no  great 
injury  might  have  accrued  to  the  people:  but  ilicy  never  occurred 
witljoul  «  viuknt  commotion,  which  shook,  tlie  state  to  its  very  foun- 
dation. The  ruling  faction,  governing  with  a  rod  of  iron,  tAcrificed 
to  its  snspicions,  or  forced  into  exile,  such  of  the  dtiiens  ai  were 
most  distinguished  for  their  riches,  their  talents,  or  their  virtues:  for 
all  these  arc  offeasive  to  tyranny. 

3.  Had  the  Athenians  been  corrupted  before  the  expulsion  of  ibeir 
kings,  the  democratic  government  never  could  hare  acquired  any 
stability.  The  germs  of  those  vices  inherent  in  this  sort  of  govern- 
ment, tinding  a  soil  ino*t  apt  for  their  nourishment,  would  have  ra- 
pidly developed  themselves.  Murders,  proscriptions,  and  evils  of  all 
kinds  would  have  given  the  finishing  blow  to  the  exiitloucc  of  tl^ 
nalion ;  and  had  they  not  become  the  slaves  of  the  neighbouring 
nations,  they  would  have  been  hwppy  to  fly  for  protection  to  (he  cle- 
mency of  the  princes  they  had  outraged,  rather  from  want  of  reflectioB 
than  from  determined  principle. 

LXXXli.  'Airilin]  The  utuai  itsue  ti,  a  rttum.  '  Abire  solel.' 
This  is  one  of  tlte  peculiarities  of  the  aorist,  as  I  have  remaiked  in 
a  note  on  ^  cli.  of  Book  ii. 

itfyi:i\}ia9m  vDituiri]  j4ct  in  comcrrt,  and  mutualljf  tuppcrt  tach 
UhcT.  I  read  as  above,  with  the  lirst  edition  of  Siobacns.  ■  *  Concor- 
des et  oonspinuiles  agunt.'  'S-vyn^v'^arTft  woicmi,  which  was  the 
former  reading,  cannot  signify  *  mutually  conceal  each  other;*  and 
even  if  it  did,  the  wicked  conspire  together,  but  conceal  themselves 
only  from  the  good.  The  best  of  the  Mss.  in  the  Royal  Library  is 
corrupt.  It  has  avyypu4'avTtt.  Koo  the  various  lections  in  Wesse-: 
ling's  edition.  M.  Borheck  has  very  properly  admitted  into  his  edi- 
tion nrycvi^rrcfi 

LXXXIII.  Wifuu  fAv  ik  Tptii\  Such  teat  the  tkrte  opimi0ni.  To 
what  Herodotus  has  said  on  these  dilfertint  systuros  of  government, 
may  with  propriety  he  added  the  judicious  reflections  of  Polybius. 

"  Would  not  the  most  perfect  of  all  governments  be  that  in  which 
the  integral  pmrta  should  operate  as  a  check  upon  each  other;  in 
which  the  authority  of  the  people  should  repress  the  excessive  powec 
of  the  kings, '  and  in  which  an  elective  senate,  in  no  wise  dependent 
on  the  prince,  sbonld  fonn  a  curb  to  the  lie«ntiousoeM  of  the  people  i 
Such  was  the  form  of  government  established  at  Sparta  by  Lycurgns 
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.jnitnictcd  by  the  errors  of  oeighbourin^  states:  mcb  was  the  form 

adopted  by  ttt«  Ilomuns,  ndmonbti?!)  by  tlietrowD." 

Tliia  form  of  government,  liowcirer,  is  not  without  its  ineonreni- 
^taees;  and,  noreorer,  is  not  suKed  to  all  people.  There  is  one  nation 

above  alt  others  trifling,  inconBtant,  vcrsatilp,  with  whom  it  would 
[never  agree.  A  monarchic  government,  lemperetJ  b;  religion  and 
^  vixc  laws,  operating  upon  refioed  inanaerB,  it  tbe  ontv  one  whicb  can 

Recirre  the  trae  happiness  of  the  people. 

'loaro^i'i]*']   hottomif.     Inonomy  is  the  equality  of  the  laws,  equal 

distribution  of  Justice,  without  respect  to  persons  or  rank.  In  Sto- 
>bsnis  we  find  'Iffonftitjrt  and  some  may  perhaps  prefer  ihia  reading. 

But  (his,  says  M.  Wesscliog,  is  iu  opposition  to  Herodotus.  To  the 
\  l<emons  adduced  by  th^t  learned  critic  we  may  ddd,  that  the  original 

reading  is  authorised  by  the  famoos  Hong  of  Hannodius,  iu  which  we 
[ini: 

m 
'Ev  fxvprou  cXaii  ru  lifot  fop^ffu, 
'flinrep  'Ap/ioiiot  k'  'Aptoroytirityf 
'Ore  Toy  Tvpayvof  m-afiTijv, 
'Iffevs^vi  r'  'AStfvat  cwotjja&Tui'. 

\*1  *in  carry  my  sword  cntreloped  with  myrtle  IcaTcs.  as  did  narmo- 
dhis  and  Ariatogiton,  when  they  killed  the  tyrant,  and  established  the 
equality  of  the  laws  in  Athens.' 

Iraffidrai]  Perriana.  The  Latin  translator  has  rendered  the  above 
*■  Socii.'  This  at  the  first  glance  may  be  considered  an  error ;  but 
fthen  we  reflect,  that  Otanes  would  scarcely  choose  to  designate  either 
I'llmsclf  or  his  companions  by  the  epilhei  '  rebels,'  it  is  clear  ihat  w« 
must  seek  for  some  other  interpretation  of  the  word.  Hciychiua  inter- 
prets man&rai,  at  le  r^t  atirfft  rn^rwe,  or  rather  ordettM,  i»  1  think 
Ve  must  read,  people  of  the  same  party.  And  ihis  very  well  suits 
the  present  passage.  I  think  that  the  same  signibcalion  nnisl  ba 
given  to  the  word  in  Book  i.  ^  lix.,  though  the  Latin  has  *  seditiost/ 

LXXXIV,  'HXiov  iTayaTiXXorrot]  jit  lOH-riie.  The  Persians  ■ 
osed  to  adore  the  rising  sun.  But  it  was  not  meant  to  intrtpret  tbe 
neighing  of  tbe  horse  as  a  prognostic;  it  was  merely  an  ogreeinent 
made  nmongit  the  conspirators  to  be  governed  by  it.  The  passages 
cited  by  the  Abb6  firotier'  to  prove  that  the  Persians  drew  omens 
from  the  neighing  of  horses,  are  far  from  amounling  to  a  demoniira- 
lion.  In  the  first  instance,  it  was  a  conventional  decision;  in  the 
next,  the  tacri^d  horses  only  are  in  questioHj  and  then  not  with  refe- 
rence to  an  omen. 


■  Procap.  dc  IMto  Pcnu,  lib.  i.  capi        *  Atl  Taul,  it  liia.  n>orib(Li  et  pvfi 
ij>  OwnuuK,  ^  ]u  Vol.  i*.  p.  ID,  wM  1. 
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LXXXV.  Tmavrn  fjft*  ^p/iaca]  /  Aaiv  an  ijtfaUibie  tecret.  4>u|f 
fiamy  is  an  equivocal  term,  somciitncs  lakcn  in  a  good,  som^tiracit  in 
a  bad  seasr.  Sec  ihe  remark  of  itie  Itls.  Lexicon  of  Philemon,  '  lIic 
efseucc  of  wtiicb  lius  been  giveu  by  Villoisin  iu  bis  notes  on  Ihe  Lexi- 
con of  Apollonius. 

LXXXV  I.  Karn  «t»'«6q<:arro]  Accvr4ing  to  their  compact.  Kar^ 
is  put  looicaJly  for  koOr,  as  i  have  remArked  elsewhere. 

'fit  (iam\iia\  For  their  king.  When  Cyras  died,  Darius  was  about 
SO  yea»  old. '  Cmnbysei  reigned  7  years  anil  6  moutlu  ;  *  the  niu§:uB 
Smcrdis  occupied  the  tbioiiu  hul  7  monlhs:'  conEequeully  Dariu» 
.was  about  29  year*  old  when  he  canie  to  U)«  crown. 

LXXXV  1 1.  'Ey  TQBi  ayatfipiai]  ('nder  kii  gtrdte.  The  Greek  has, 
'  in  hia  aaaxytides.'  The  auaxyiidei  wtre  a  speciesor  loo«c  trowscnt, 
wiiicii  came  ilowii  u>  the  beuU. 

XXXXVIII.  Oihofta  airiiKfivvai'  inl  im\Q9VVf\  They  hatf-  ntv€r 
been  »lavfi.  Tlie  Arabs  have  newr  betn  subjugated,  and  Ktill  main- 
tain their  independence.  "  TWib  nation'  has  at  all  times  been  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  ila  liberty:  it  Dever  admitted  any  fuieigo  phnco. 
Neither  the  lungs  of  Persia,  nor  after  them  thoK  of  Macedop,  have 
.ever  tjcen  able  to  subjugate  them.  A  foreign  force  can  never  occupy 
their  country,  because  it  is  partially  a  desert,  and  without  water, 
which  is  found  only  here  and  there,  in  hidden  wells,  known  to  ihe 
inhabitants  atone." 

God,  ia  speaking  of  Ishmael.  the  father  of  the  Arabs,  says/  "  Attd 
he  will  be  a  wild  man  ;  his  hand  will  be  against  evety  man,  and  erery 
ntau'a  baud  against  him." 

Tov  'OciiMt*  9vYnr<^]  Daughter  d/  OtantK.  Darius  bad  no  chil- 
dren by  this  woman,  but  he  had  twelve  princes  by  bis  legiUmate 
wives,  which,  were  six  in  number.  By  the  daughter  of  Gobryas  be 
had  threti  children,  Aitobazanes,'  Ariabi^ncs,*  aati  Arsamcne» : '  by 
Atoisa,  daughter  of  Cyrus,  Xerxes  who  succeeded  him,  Masist«t,. 
Ach«nienes,  and  Hystaspes;'  by  Artystone,  Arsamus  and  Gobryas;' 
by  Farm ys,  Ariomardas;"  by  Phratoguoa,  Abrocomas  and  Hyper- 
onthes . " 

£v*'  re  r<w  Iirxcv  r^  afitr^t  •  •  ■  vai  Oiflapcot]  jB^  tht  iustivct  oj  Als 
i^rMt 0n4  tht  addreu  o/  QHwa.    1  have  thought  it  sec<t- 
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■  Vid.  iMK,  wl  Apollomi  Ltxic.  p.  B9 
rat ».  Im.  i. 

*  UerMlou  lib.  i.  Weil. 

*  Id.  U)..  m,  ^  IiTi. 

*  ]<L  ibiil.  k  Utu. 

■  UiodoT.  .Sic.  Jill. 


(  HoRMkii.  tib.TU.iii.' 

*  u.  ibiii.  ^  >c*ii. 

<  M.  itid.  t  U*iiL 

*  Id.  ittiiL  b  ttTT.  InxiL  kccii. 
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^Klry  to  uec  two  words  to  express  the  original  dperp,  '  virtulc,'  wli'icti 
teftn  botli  to  the  horse  and  the  groom.  Fathvr  Viger  '  has  remarked^ 
tfait  amongst  other  acceptatiooR  of  this  word,  it  is  taken  for  the  good 
quahty  peculiar  to  any  one  thing,  and  of  this  he  cites  ao  example 
from  1'h  tic  yd  ides. 

It    LXXXIX.  'Ewh-tw]    Every  ffear.     1  prefer  the  reading  of  Sau- 
l's Ms.  Iwheof,  to  that  of  tbc  editions  ixirttay,  because  it  is  in 
informity  with  the  Ionic  dialect,  which  our  author  uses.      See  Gra- 
[lEory,  archbishop  of  Corinlh,  dc  Dialectis,  p.  205. 

Ha/ivXuftov  roXavToj'l  The  Babylonian  talent  i»  of  the  value  of  70 
J-Aiboie  mjn<£.      The  Euboic  inlent,  says  M.  dc  la  Barre,  (Memoires 
[<de  TAcad.  des  Belles  Lettres,  torn.  xii.  p.  236  et  suiv.)  is  precisely 
lesame  with  that  somelitnes  called  the  Attic  lalenL     When  Antio- 
sucd  to  the  Komans  for  pvace,  and  ihe  submiHions  of  llie  pleoi- 
9tenliar!es  of  tliat  prince  had  biecn  received  by  the  couDCJI  of  war, 
icipio  Afficanus,  who  spoke  on  the  occasion,  declared  that  they 
Nhould  pay  for  the  expenses  of  the  war  15,000  Euboic  tidunte ;  500 
the  6ni  instance,  2500  as  soon  as  the  treaty  should  hav«  been 
itified  by  the  senate  and  people,  and  the  rest  by  twelve  yearly  in- 
stalments: "  pro  tmpcnsis  deiiidc  in  helium  facUs,  quindccim  millia 
ilcnlAm  Euhoicorum  dabilis ;  qningenta  prssentia,  &c."  Til.  Ijt.  lib. 
Exxvii,  cap.  xtv. 

Polybius  attributes  to  the  illustriouB  Koman  the  seme  language:  ir^ 

Bi  TDUTon  lE.lfltt'U'u  raXayra  iTtiOvrai  fivpta  uai  )re»Ta«<r)(''\'a  'Pw/iaiwt 

iyrt  rip  tit  tov  vv\tfttir  baitati)t,  &c.     The   treaty  was   rati6ed  some 

time  afterwards;  and,  as  Antiochus  had  already  paid  3000  talents.  H 

inmained  only  for  the  Romans  to  secure  the  12,000  still  due,  which 

•they did  in  the  followiag  manner:  "  Argenti  pruhi  xit  millia  AtUca,ta- 

lenta  dato  intdt  duodectm  annos  pensionibus  eequis."  (Tit.  Liv.  Book 

L^xxxvin.  chap,  xxxvm.)     It  is  cerUin  that  the  talents  here  men- 

iitioiied  arc  the  same  for  which  Scrpio  had  stipulutcd;  and  we  find 

that  ill  the  first  passn^e  thry  are  culled  Euboic,  aud  in  the  second 

'Attic  talents.     This  diilcrcnce  of  deooniioniion,  it  \i  clear,  made 

I  none  iu  the  value. 

It  Fatlier  Panel,  to  relieve  himself  from  a  perplexity  which  he  felt  on 
eompaiin*  these  two  passages  of  Liry,  hit  recoursts  to  Polybius:  and 
as  that  historian,  in  quoting  the  treaty,  does  not  mention  Attic  talents, 
but  talents  of  good  Attic  money,  'Apyvpiov  &il6ro  'At-nifx'**  'Arrtk-nC 
'Pat/iaioti  &piaTov  ftxifyta  iitrj^iAia  ly  (rtaty  ifi,  Ac^  hc  tlutiLs  that  Livy 
liaa  erroneously  translated  Polybius. 


*  Dr  Piwd[>iria  Cimcb-  iliotkinu  Idioluinu,  »p.  iii.  ukL  UL  ^  r.  p.  Tt. 
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Tlie  celebrated  Anlonius  Auguttinus,  quoted  by  Fulrinui  Untaus, 
in  his  Dotei  on  Livy,  had  luggcsled  the  ume  thing  before  Fftthei 
Panel.  Bat  M.  de  la  Barrc  takes  upon  himself  to  declare  that  thi» 
manaer  of  ^tliog  rid  of  ■  difficulty  is  uaworthy  of  an  ablo  critic. 
How  can  it  have  escaped  him,  he  asks,  that  Livy  professes  to  give 
an  exact  copy  of  the  treaty,  in  the  very  vordi  in  which  it  wai 
penned ;  wbereas  Polybias  only  refers  to  it  as  an  historian,  in  a 
manner  which  shows  certainly  that  he  was  well  acquainted  wiih  it, 
but  did  not  pretend  to  give  its  exact  expressions?  The  treaty  was  no 
doubt  written  in  Latin,  in  that  language  road  to  the  senate,  proposed 
to  tlic  people,  and  published,  after  it  had  been  ratified  by  the  ne- 
cessary parties. 

If  we  examine  the  sequel  of  the  treaty,  wc  shall  be  still  mora 
convinced  that  the  talents  which  Antiochiis  promised  to  pay.  and 
which  in  tha  first  instance  were  tenncd  Euboic  talents,  were  in  point 
of  fact  no  other  than  Attic  talents.  M.  de  la  Barrc,  in  his  Diucrta- 
lion  on  the  Roman  pound,  (M^m.  de  I'Acad.  dcs  Inscript.  torn. 
viit.  p.  373,  &c.*)  has  proved  that  this  pound  contained  9€  denarii; 
that  the  denarius  weighed  75  grains,  and  the  Attic  drachma  84  :  so 
that  the  Attic  talent,  consisting  of  6000  of  these  drachms,  weighed 
70  Roman  pounds.  We  know  that  the  Roman  republic,  in  receiving 
foreign  money  in  payment,  always  lequired  a  clear  profiL  of  lih :  so 
that  the  Attic  talent  would  be  valued  by  them  nt  80  pounds  of  any 
foreign  money.  And  this  was  precisely  what  they  required  of  Antio- 
chus;  "talentuni  ne  minims  pondo  lxxx.  Romauis  ponderibus  pen- 
dat;"  and  the  consequence  is  evident. 

Aotiochus,  it  should  seem,  wished  to  take  advantage  of  ihe  uncer- 
tainty attached  to  the  word  '  talent,'  aficr  the  introduction  of  tlic  coin 
called  '  teiradrachma*  in  Europe,  and  '  cistophonis'  in  Asia;  that  is 
to  say,  he  wished  hit  cislophorus  to  be  taken  as  worth  four  drachms. 
This  would  have  saved  him,  upon  tlie  sum  total,  three  or  four  thou- 
aand  talents :  but  the  Romans,  wbo  were  not  a  people  to  be  easily 
(laped,  having  first  made  him  pay  3000  real  talents,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent all  mistakes  or  disputes,  specified  in  the  treaty  at  what  the 
talent  should  be  valned. 

What  then  can  have  misled  Father  Panel,  and  those  whose  opini- 
ons he  has  followed  ?  It  is  perhaps  that  Herodotus  (Book  iii. 
^  Lxxxix.)  observes  that  the  Babylonian  ulent  was  valued  at  70 
Eub<»c  min«,  and  again,  that  jElian  (Ver.  HisL  lib.  t.  cap.  xxii.) 
asserts  that  this  same  Babylonian  talent  was  worth  73  Attic  minsa: 
from  which  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  Attic  ulent  was  to  tliat  of 
Eubiea  as  3a  to  36. 

And  this  inference  would  be  sUKlly  just,  were  ihe  text  ofthose  lw« 
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authors  correct ;  bul  ihis  i«  ool  the  case,  accordiag  lo  M.  tie  la  Btrre, 
who  will  hare  it  that  thul  of  Herodotu*  is  wrong.  This  hlstonaa  (Book 
tii.  fj  xc.)  Iitts  ^iven  us  an  «xact  statement  of  the  sums  paid  as  tri- 
butes by  the  diderent  provinces  of  Persia  since  the  lime  of  Darius,  io 
coofortnity  with  the  orders  of  that  prince  ;  and  it  \*  there  that  he  ob- 
serreo  that  the  Babylonian  talent  was  worth  70  Euboic  tnios.  By  this 
reckoning  the  Euboic  talent  would  be  to  that  of  Babylon  as  stx  to 
seven :  but  he  himself  tclU  us  that  it  was  in  tbe  proportion  of  6ve  to 
■«.•  But  ow  cao  this  be  ?  Because  the  whole  empire  was  divided 
into  19  departments,  each  of  which  contributed  in  proportion  to  its 
extent  and  it»  riches  different  sums  in  Babylonian  talents,  amounting 
ill  the  whole  to  7740  talents  ;  U)  which  must  be  added  340  Euboic 
talents  for  the  produce  of  iLc  fishery  of  llie  lake  Mteris.  The  first 
department  paid  400  talents,  the  second  50O,  the  third  360.  the 
fourth  GOO.  tbe  fifth  350,  the  sixth'  700,  the  seventh  170.  ihe 
eighth  300,  the  ninth  1000,  the  tenth  450,  the  eleventh  200,  the 
twelfth  .360,  the  thirteenth  400,  tbe  fourteenth  600,  the  fifteenth  250, 
the  sixteenth  300,  the  seventeenth  400,  the  eighteenth  200,  and 
the  Dipeteentb  300.  M.  de  la  Barre  maintains,  that  to  this  is  to  be 
added  the  produce  of  the  fishery  of  lake  Moeris,  because  Herodotus 
himself'  in  speaking  of  Egypt  aays,  that  it  pay*  1000  talents,  besides 
the  sum  derived  from  the  lishery  of  lake  Ma>ris,  rope^  rev  it:  rifi  Mm> 
pioi  Xlftfijt  ytvopiyov  itpyvpiov.  He  adds  that  this  produce  amounted  to 
240  Euboic  talents ;  this  historian  having  iuformed  us  in  his  History 
of  Egypt,  Book  u.  ^  cxlix..  in  which  no  mention  is  made  of  Babylo- 
nian talents,  that  during  six  months  of  the  year  this  fishery  produced 
One  talent  a  day,  and  during  the  other  six  months  20  minee,  which 
were  paid  to  the  king.  The:  same  author,  wishing  lo  convey  to  the 
Greeks  a  just  idta  of  the  riches  of  the  king  of  Persia,  having  reported 
tbe  particular  sums  of  Babylonian  talents  trhich  he  receired  from  the 
provinces,  reduces  it  lo  a  sum  total  of  Euboic  talents,  and  this  sum  id 
9540  talents  :  to  fii»hit  ipy^P*"*'  '^^  }iafi»Ki/yioy  npot  ri  E4r(itttxov  rvfi- 

\ia  raXavra,  Book  111.  ^  scv,;  whence  we  draw  a  sure  conclusion, 
founded  OQ  numbers  :  for  with  the  ratio  of  seven  to  six,  7740  tnleois 
of  Babylon  would  amount' but  to  9030  Euboic  talents:  whereas, 
in  the  ratio  of  six  to  five,'  they  amount  to  9288  :  and  if  to  this  we  add 


■  HnodDtM  iot»  not  bum  it  all ;  tnit 
wo  Bs;  iafer.  Uist  it  mu  La  die  pro]>af- 
tioD  of  rimnl  S  to  6 1. 

*  H>  lie  l>  Ilarrc  forgets  TW  ulcnu  in 
^rli»al.  Sec^iti.  Infra. 

'  Heio«l*tu».B«ck  M,  if  ici.  Hid  ha  In- 
MoAnd  lo  iacladu  this  nun,  be  would 


dwbilcM  litve  luj  60.  Ii«  hu  omiited 
to  vsJae  Ihe  TIHI  l^i^U  in  com  wliidt 
tbe  Gnptiuii  tViraitlinl,  uid  ili«  jflf 
honm  prf»  by  Ui«  Cilk'iwi*, 

<>  Tlial  irtwTd  iniLo  but  6634. 

■  M.  dc  U  Rarre  ii  spun  u  ttm ;  ft 
wvold  nake  but  64M. 
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the  340  of  lake  M<rtis,  wc  shall  have  ihc  sura  of  95^8  taleniB,  which 
is  within  twelve  of  the  sum  at  which  Herodotus  values  tlic  tribute 
received  in  money  by  the  king*  of  Persia.  Tlic  twelve  that  are  wanl- 
iug  stand  in  the  place  of  the  ten  Babylonian  taleols  OTsitled  by 
the  historian  in  tliu  d«lail  of  the  departments,  some  of  which  paid 
one  or  two  more  laleota  than  he  has  specified, as  he  biniKlf  allows  at 
the  close  of  the  enumeration,  rii  2'  frt  toutuiv  fXaatrop  Afftcti,  oh  Myv. 
Now,  if  the  Euboic  talent  and  that  of  liabylon  were  to  eacli  other  as 
five  to  six,  it  is  evident  that  instead  of  to  bi  iia(i¥\uvioy  r^Xwroi' 
iirarat  El0«1lai  i^ioft^iKovra  firiai,  which  we  have  hitherto  rea<i  in 
the  text  of  Herodotus,  we  should  read,  us  iti  ^Elian,  Eij^ui^at  J«n  tai 
i^H^nvra  fivhu,  *  the  talent  of  Babylon  is  worth  72  Euboic  mins.' 
Beilahobr. 

The  passage  from  Livy  does  not  appear  to  me  altogether  deeiatvc 
on  this  point.  Scipio  had  agreed  with  Anttochus  that  the  payment 
should  be  in  Euboic  talents.  The  Romans,  who  probably  did  not 
know  (he  value  of  that  talent,  added  that  the  tulcnt  should  not  wpigli 
less  than  SO  Roman  pounds.  It  is  not  absolutely  certaiu  that  ■□  the 
lime  of  Uvy  this  treaty  between  Antiochus  and  the  Komans  was  in 
existence,  and  therefore  that  he  has  quoted  esuclly  the  terms  of  it. 
Perhaps  he  has  not  taken  the  precise  mcaniug  of  Polyblus.  for  we 
know  that  in  many  places  he  has  varied  from  it:  or  perhaps  his  text 
may  have  been  vitiated.  But  however  this  may  be.  all  that  M.  de  la 
Barre  hai  advanced  to  prove  that  the  text  of  Herodotus  is  corrupt, 
and  that  we  should  read  72  mins  instead  of  70,  fails  of  convincing 
me.  Most  of  the  Mss.  of  this  historian  have  70,  in  words  at  length. 
Julius  Pollux' cays  positively  that  the  Babylonian  talent  was  70 
miuv.  Neither  does  the  pannage  of  ^liait,  quoted*  to  prove  (hat  it  was 
72  minoe,  decide  the  point.  SchefTer  thinks  that  something  is  wanting 
between  rj  Ba^w\wkio»-  and  hi/a,  Willcbrod  Sneltius  affirms  that  hv9 
has  been  here  erroneously  repeated  by  the  copyists  ;  and  hefjs  posi- 
tive that  a  thousand  sucli  faults  arc  to  be  found. 

But  to  make  this  matter  short,  the  contributions  of  the  19  depart- 
nenls  amounted  to  7740  talcnU,  which,  redur«d  into  Euboic  talents, 
amounts  to  9SS0.  The  imposts  of  the  twentieth  de{>arl»ient  were 
paid  in  gold,  and  being  360  talents,  equalled  the  imposts  of  all  the 
other  nineteen  departments  (ogeiher.  Tlie  ^60  talents  of  gold  there* 
fore  ought  to  be  equal  to  9880  Euboic  talents  or  silver ;  bnt  the  pro* 
portion  uf  gold  to  silver  being  as  thirteen  to  one,  these  360  tatcuta 
multiplied  by  thirteen  give  but  4G80  talents  of  silver.     Now  how  the 


•  Po)lnici!iOnoniMi.tai.U.a|i,ii.'wgni.        *  jfJiui.  \m.  Iliil.  lib.  i.  i4p>  tin. 
lusvi.  f.  IMiN.  Vol.  j.  pp.  3«,  40. 
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14680  talenu,  protloced  by  ihc  imposti  of  the  tweolieth  department, 
canequti  ihe  9880,  jjroduced  hy  Ihc  nineteen  other  departments,  re- 
quires a  more  skilfal  mKn  than  I  to  explain. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  difficultiu,  it  appears  to  me  thatt^ie 
Eoboic  talent,  aa  Apfuan*  remarks,  was  worth  7000  drachroiB  of 
Alexandria,  that  is  to  sajr  70  mioM.  The  Babylooiao  talent  was  ihere- 
fore  of  the  lame  value,  and  either  of  them  about  361/.  lOf.  sterliag. 
Tbe  talent  of  Alexandria  was  80  minai,  that  is  to  say  300/.  Klerling. 
**TatcDtain*  aulem  jEgyplium  pondo  lxxx.  patere  V'arro  tradit,** 

The  Abb^Bartheleoiy*  valuea  14,560  Euboiclalenls  at  3,916,666f. 
■terlio^,  which  is  the  amonnt  of  the  imposition  thatDatios  received 
from  all  his  dominions.  Tbe  Euboic  ulcnt  would  in  that  case 
amount  to  no  more  than  257/.  10«.  sterling.  The  deep  leamiog  of 
that  writer,  and  his  thorough  acquointaace  with  the  subject,  should 
inch'oe  the  balance  in  his  favour;  but  as  he  has  not  commuoicaled 
ilfae  reasons  for  his  decision,  we  muit  still  suspend  our  jiidgntcnt. 

'Hv  tartenttoi  oHi*  ^toftov  iript]  Tkert  teas  na  rtgulalion  with  re~ 
E4|Mc(  tp  tkt  triimU.  This  seema  in  contradiction  with  what  haa 
been  said  before,  \  lxvii.  that  the  Magus  exempted  the  PcTStans  Eiom 
all  tribute  for  a  spacu  of  three  years.  It  is  to  be  remarked  i\>»t  these 
mtposts  were  not  perpetual ;  that  they  were  levied  only  in  time  of 
war,  and  then  h  was  rather  in  the  shctpo  &f  a  voluntary  contrrbutioa 
than  of  an  impost.  Those  that  Darius  imposed  were  perpetual.  He- 
rodotus therefore  does  not  contradict  hinnclf. 

Aofwior  fiiv  l^y  KdiniXflt]  That  Dcriut  khu  a  mtrehamt.  It  Js  lo 
this  passage  that  the  Emperor  Julian  alludes:  9  yi^'oiv  ^jrvntara 
Aofieioy  riv  lltpvvr  fioie6px.-^r  ....  ToXvrvXcTs  ^irarrnt'  fipavs ;  60tv 
any  ru  kX«(I'vi-  ovofta  yi-yo*e,  Kara  ira^Tat  di-^^wiroiif  jr^ri^t.  '  Are 
you  then  ignorant  that  Darius,  monarch  of  the  Persians,  loaded  the 
people  with  imposts  ?  Whence  has  he  that  iUattriov*  name,  spread 
throughout  the  world?' 

Mr.  Davies,  in  his  notes  upon  Maximus  Tyrius,  wisbe*  to  alter 
cXetrar  to  KairiiKov.  He  did  not  perceive  that  ru  kKiu  w  ovt^^a  was  an 
iroDy,  and  that  tbe  Greeks  oftcD  made  use  of  xf^orU,  ytyvuiot,  4mi. 
irooioally* 

It  is  necessary  that  subjects  should  contribute  to  tbe  expeosea  of 
government ;  ihey  have  iho  refore  no  reason  to  complain  except  whea 
imposts  become  exorbitant,  or  are  diverted  by  the  prince  from  their 


•  Ap^n.  de  Rebiia  Stculit,  ^  ii.  Vol.  *  Voyaro  dn  Jenn*  Aradnrmi,U»t.  i. 
i.  p.  94.  »oT»  edit.  p.  100.  e«tft.4to.  p.  1*7. 8»o. 

•  Pli».  Hut.  Nil.  lib,  iuiii.  CM,,  lii,  *  4  Juliaa.  Oiai.  ii.  n.  U.  C,  D. 
»..Vol.  ii.  r.ftl4.                         -r         T  J              I 
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legilimate  objecl.  To  have  levied  them  was  praiseworthy  in'  Darius, 
and  what  was  sUU  more  so,  was  his  cODSulUng  the  (iist  perions  in 
the  state  to  know  if  they  were  not  loo  beary:  and  althomgli  lliese 
oil  bore  icitimony  to  their  great  moderatioD,  he  nevertheless  gene- 
routly  reduced  ibeni  one-half. 

XC.  MaffiiTitv]  T%e  Magnetetof  Aua.  For  the  purpose  of  distin- 
guishing them  from  those  of  Europe  who  were  in  Thcssaly. 

'Xyivvivv]  The  Nygtnniant.  The  Greek  has  ")Cy*v\^v,  the  name 
of  an  imaginary  people,  &c.  M.  Wetscling  substitutes  iho  Obigeni- 
ans,  the  inhabitants  of  Obigena,  a  province  of  Lycttonia.  He  reUe* 
on  the  fultowtng  passage  of  Pliny :  "  attingit '  Galatia  et  Famphylin 
Cabaliam  :  et  Milyas  ....  Item  Lycaoniec  partecn  Obigencn." 

But  ho  does  not  suggest  this  with  any  degree  of  confidence.  M. 
Valckeoaer  suspects  that  we  should  change  KAl  VrENNEXlN  to 
K/VA£VM£N(IN,  which  will  make  \aaivtur  riiv  saX  Ka^qXcwv 
KaXtvftiyvf.  He  has  derived  Ibis  conjecture  from  what  Herodotus 
says,  Book  vii.  '%  Lxxvii.  Ko^qMo  ^  oi  Witovtt,  Aa«(()-i(N  hiKoKfit- 
fttfou  This  appears  to  nie  a  very  probable  conjecture  ;  but  I  have 
Dot  ventured  to  adopt  it.  because  in  the  pawoge  of  Book  vii.  tlie 
Laconians  appear  to  me  (juitc  distinct  from  the  Cabaliaus.  J  have 
preferred  for  this  reason  to  read  Obigenians  with  M.  Wesseliog. 

iXtyrtuxata  rtiXacra]  Fxvt  kundrtd  talrnit  of  tiletr.  Equal  to 
\V2,500l.  sterling.  It  may  excite  surprise  that  this  satrapy,  the  smallest 
of  the  twenty,  should  furnish  so  large  a  coDtribulion  :  but  we  must 
remark  that  it  comprised  Lydia,  a  very  rich  couotry ;  and  that  the  Pac- 
totuB,  which  flowed  through  it,  rolled  golden  sand. 

XCI.  *Ap!flijeyi>v}  Beginniag.  The  Greek  word  is  an  impersonal 
participle,  as  is  Huv,  '  cum  deceat,'  'C^ok,  '  cum  sit  permissum,'  ria^y, 
'  cum  adsit  facultas,'  'Eriex^fievor, '  cum  fieri  possil,'  &c.  From  waat 
of  attention  to  this,  Erasmus  would  have  us  read,  ia  Si.  Luke,  chap. 
xxiT.  verie  47,  &p£'i^cKWf,  where  some  read  ipju/in'OT,  and  othert 
aplafiitrrty ,  making  it  relate  to  A^an: 

*A/i^Xn)(P(]  Amphilockut.  This  Amphilochus,  son  of  Amphiaraui 
and  Eriphyle,  was  a  celebrated '  prophet.  He  walking  of  Argoi;' 
but  Dot  being  able  to  maintain  his  sovereignty  there,  he  left  il»  and 
went  to  found  the  city  of  Argos  Aniphilochium'  iu  tiic  gulf  of  Atn- 
bracii.     He  alw  built  Mallos  in  Cilicia/    The  Pamphyliaas  <  who 


*  PlMareh.  ApojAtliegm.  p.  ITS. 

*  PUi.  lib.  V.  cap.  ixsii.  VoJ.  i,  |>.SM. 

*  PauMi.Iib.ii.cap.  xTiii.  p.  130:  f«|». 
>(.  p.  ise ;  Ifb.  *.  nip.  iHi.  p.  4». 

'  Ciooo  4»  DWnat.  Ub.  i.  ^  si. 

*  lltucydiiiUb.  ii.^linu.!>*BcaiiUM)r> 


wW  bsN  k.«nAMldliRkM.»«  tomdar 

of  AnfMmtmm,  ImI  »f  llnwiii  Ui  tie- 

ilwr. 
/  9*nb.  Ub.  liv,  f.  UM.  A. 
I  JIerod«t.lil>.«ii.  f  xd. 
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•erred  in  the  Persitn  fleet  were  descended  from  ibe  Greeks,  who, 
with  Amphiloclius  and  Calchas.  had  been  dispersed  by  the  tempest 
after  the  taking  of  Troy.  It  can  be  no  other  than  the  same  Amphi- 
lochns,'  as  Strabo  speaks  of  the  voya^  of  AmphitochuH,  sod  of  Am-% 
phJaraus,  with  Calchas. 

Ai  Orope  he  shared '  divine  honours  with  his  father  Atophiaraus.  His 
oracle  at  Mollos  in  Cilicia  was  celebrated/  Its  answers  were  delivered 
in  the  form  of  dreamt.''  This  oracle  subsisted  down  to  the  time  of 
Plutarch.' 

'  'Crry  Arviy  re()cr7]  /n  the  White  Cattle.  Memphis  was  composed/ 
of  three  parts,  the  third  of  which  was  the  castle :  jis  walls  being 
built  of  whiu-  stone,  obtained  llic  name  of  die  '  white  wall.'  Thus 
fortresses  or  small  places  of  arms  were  diieignated.  It  was  in  this  third 
division  that  Inarus  '  besieged  the  Medes  and  Persians,  who  had  tafceo 
refu^  there  with  the  Egyptians  who  had  bad  no  Ai^n  in  the  revolt. 
For  the  sig;nif]catioii  here  g;iren  to  Tci^^o*,  see  Book  IT.  notes  to  fi% 
XII,  sLvi,  and  cxxiv. 

'Avapiirai]  The  AparjUa.  Tn  my  Geographical  Table,  1  have  said 
that  I  did  not  know  where  to  place  Uicm ;  and  I  must  again  confess 
my  i^orance.  Major  Rcnnel*  has  placed  them  in  Marf^iana,  be- 
cause, according-'  to  Isidorus  of  Charax,  there  is  an  Apabarctic  city 
between  Nlseea  and  Antloch  of  Margiana.  B«t  I  cannot  myseU 
discover  any  relation,  however  remote,  between  the  words  Aparytffi 
and  Apabarctic;  and  even  if  there  were  any  perceptible  analogy,  wc 
iriust  not  always  dcgidc  on  the  identity  of  two  nations  from  a  rt-sem- 
blaoce,  or  even  a  conformity  of  names,  as  I  have  observed  in  a  note  on 
^Lxvi.of  Book  VII.  All  that  we  learn  of  tbem  from  Herodotus,* is, 
that  they  were  not  very  far  distant  from  the  Gandaritee  and  the  Da- 
fdicfe.     See  both  those  articles  in  the  Geographical  Table. 

XCIII.  TnpaKiam  r&XavTo]  Four  ktindreiltaUatt.  Independently 
[•f  ihls  sum,  "  the  Annenians'  gave  every  [year  to  the  king,  dunng 
the  festival  of  Mithra,  20,000  young  horses."  These  horses  came 
from  the  Niscan  plain.  It  should  seem  from  this,  thai  Sireho  con- 
sidered that  plain  lo  be  in  Armenia,  whereas  in  fact  it  was  in  Media. 
But  perhaps  in  bis  time  it  was  considered  a  dependence  of  Armenia. 
See  Book  vit.  note  to§  xl. 


'  Smb.  lib.  xiv.  p.  nsi.  B,  C. 

*  Uwodot.  Jib,  i.  ^  )Ui.  wta  «. 

*  iMoan.  Alexukdt.  §  xsix.  Vol.  ii.  p. 

'  Dio  CubIu,  lib.  Uiii.  ^  vii.  p.  IS08. 

*  Plutttch.    dp    <>i,„Jw,.  (lefwtu,  a. 
«4.D.  *^ 

/  lliacyd.  lib.  i.  ^  eir.  p.  87.  ft  Ibid. 


ScLcliMt. 

'  i<t.fb;a.  1 

lua  czplauied ,  yip.  29i>,  29&. 

'   iHJor.  Cliitncrnuii  Inlei  (■•ograpliue 
»««ji»  Scripii»«  niiiitfrc4,  Vol.  u.  p,  7. 

*  Hl-TOdol.  lit),  ill.  ^  xcl. 

'  Smb.  lib.  xi.  |i.  849.  B. 
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•  XCIV.  Aldiortt  at  ixnji'Aaiijt]  T%e  Asiatic  FAhiopiant.  These  are 
not  the  Indians,  for  Herodotus  names  them  further  on,  but  the  Colclii. 
This  people  wtis  origioally  fiom  Egvpt,  as  we  have  seen  Book  ii. 
§  CIV.  Their  woolly  hair,  and  their  dark  colour,  had  procured  for 
them  the  name  of  Elhiopiaai.  Si.  Jerome  affirms'  that  St.  Matthias 
preached  the  gospel  in  the  secoud  Ethiopia,  where  the  Aptarus  and 
the  port  of  Hyssus  are  sitoated  ;  "  in  alterd  Ethiopia,  abi  est  irruptio 
Apsarl  et  Hyssi  portus."  But  the  Apsarus  '  and  the  port  of  HyHsai 
aro  near  the  Fhasia,  and  belong  to  Colchis.  Sophroniui,  an  eccle- 
siastical writer,  in  speaking  of  St.  Andrew,  says  /  "  He  preached  at 
the  greater  Sebastopolis,  in  tlie  vicinity  of  which  the  Apsarus  as  well 
as  the  Phasis  throws  itself  into  the  sea.  This  country  is  inhabited  by 
Ethiopians." 

lliis  note  is  priacipally  taken  froin  Boclicttt's  Sacred  Geography, 
Book  IV.  chap.  xxxi.  col.  2S6. 

XdTircip'fft]  Tlic  Sapiri.  The  editions  of  Aldus,  of  Stephens,  of 
Thomas  Gale,  and  of  C[onoviu«,  have  '^apxtipolct.  M.  Westetiog  in 
hia  edition  has  Ziiinrttpat,  with  Valla  and  Sancroft's  Ms.  I  tlunk 
that  it  would  have  been  better  to  correct  lirttpai,  after  ^  xxxvit. 
Book  IV.  where  wc  read  Idrrcipci  and  '^aveipuv  in  the  three  Mss.  of 
the  Royal  Library,  as  well  as  ia  all  the  editions,  except  that  of  M. 
Wesseling. 

I  have  decided  in  favour  of  this  reading,  bccaose  in  all  the  ediuoos 
of  ApolloninsRhodius  we  read  Liircipct  and lavKipai,  Book  it.  verses 
395  and  1243  of  Brunck's  edition,  which  are  307  and  1'247  in  the 
others.     See  the  Geographical  Table,  Art.  Sapiki. 

XCV,  I'lfcrai  ....  <(Vanff^iXut]  M'e  shali  find  nine  thousand, 
^c.     See  note  2  to  §  LVVXEx. 

Ttaatp&KoyTa  Kai  *tyTat6ata\  Eight  hundred  and  ftghty  talentt. 
The  former  reading  was  5-10  talents ;  but  the  addition  of  that  sum 
and  the  sum  of  4680  would  make  but  14,220,  whereas  Herodotus  says 
that  these  two  sums  added  to  the  rest  miide  14,560.  The  Ms.  of 
Saacrofl  has  oyiilncoyra  Kai  ocranoaia,  though  this  lias  been  struck  oat. 
But  in  the  margin  we  tind  the  numeral  letten  QUll,  which  signify 
9880,  and  which  I  hare  not  hesitated  to  admit  into  the  text.  We 
also  read  in  that  Ms.,  as  well  as  in  the  Ms.  A  of  the  Royal  Library, 
ytftrai,  instead  of  clvoi,  which  appears  to  me  preferable. 

TfiurKaibtKaaraauiy]  To   thirteen  times  as  much.    The   proportion 


HilUriA. 


CalalofO   dc    Apoal. 


*  SevUi,  Pctlpl.  p.  12.  AiAm.  Fetii>l. 
Fond  Etuini,  p.  6. 

•  Th)«  Mtbot   Umh  dcsigiiktfa  it,  to 


itittingniih  il  fnmi  Um  citjr  of  DMamhu, 
otfavtwaa  callml  Stttlopolii,  wUcb  wm 
dira  tliMOft  deMirttrf,  namhub  was  ■•■- 
ai»d  onr  the  opponte  «nn«ltf  of  Col- 
citw. 
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or  gold  to  aiWer  has  raried  at  different  timet  according  to  ihe  nbun-| 
daooc  or  scarcity  of  the  respective  melals.     U  wa»  as  thirteen  to  ooe ' 
in  the  time  of  Darius,  twelve  to  on«  in  the  lime  of  Plato,"  and  ten  (o 
one  in  the  time  of  Menander,  Uie  comic  poeL* 

XCVII.  01  jrefU  n]  And  of  thou  who,  £^.  TIii*  relates  to  two  na- 
tions of  Ethiopia.  The  words  oSrot  ffwfn^x^rc/XM,  which  follow  shortly 
after,  tufficiently  prove  it.  I  notice  this  only  because  M.  Bellaog^r 
has  referred  it  to  one  and  the  same  people. 

Iv^^art  ftiv  x^wvrat  Tf  air^^  Observe  with  regard  to  the  dead 
Ikt  aame  eastoma.  I  have  followed  the  correction  of  M.  Valckenaer, 
who  reads  ir^^an,  sepulture.  That  of  M.  Wc&seling  bears  in  fact 
Ihc  same  meaoiog.  Sv^^an,  which  was  the  former  reading,  ap- 
pears unworthy  of  Herodotus.  It  were  scarcely  worth  remarking 
that  people  as  distant  as  the  Ethiopians  and  the  CalalJEe  at«  the 
same  kind  of  grain.  With  regard  to  the  other  moaning  giveo  to 
the  word  ffr^/ian,  it  appears  to  me  so  ridiculous,  that  I  should  blush 
to  notice  it.  Had  be  meant  that,  our  historian  would  have  used  the 
terms  Oopii,  yorii,  as  in  S  Cl.  of  this  book.  Hcrodotds  means  to  say 
that  tliese  people  ate  dead  bodies,  the  same  as  the  Catatiic.  See  S 
XXXVlll.  supra. 

'Awvfiov  xpvaiov]  Ofjine  gofd.  Of  the  pure  ore  such  as  it  is 
found  in  tlic  mine,  before  it  lias  undergone  any  change  by  fire,  and 
which  is  naturally  tine.  Fliny  says  the  same:  "hoc  (llcliochryso)* 
corooare  se  Magi,  si  et  ungueota  sumantur  ex  auro,  qood  Apyron  to- 
,  cant,  ad  gratiam  quoque  vilo!  gloriumquc  pertinere  arbitnintur ;"  but, 
As  is  .bis  custom,  he  only  trtMisUtes  Theophrastus :  rl^holti  ii  cat  f6r 
rtf  roS'  *EActo)(p^90U  r^  SvOtt  ffre^nfoih-ni,  fivpy  (yalwv  ix  yjivoitiv 
Ainpov.  Xptraiof  Ariipoy  is  &  box  of  fiQC  gold,  in  which  perfnmcs  were 
kept.    See  Book  i.  \  l.  note  3. 

As  this  gold  was  measured  by  the  chcentx,  it  was  probably  gold 
duit. 

Aursw'ai  ^6\aYYat\  T)e&  hundred  bloekt.  "  In'  tribuli  «icem  He- 
gUius  Pecstdis  i  materie  ejus  (ubeni)  centenas  phaiangas  tvttio  quo- 
que  anno  peositasse  £lhiopas." 

Pliny  has  trusted  rather  too  implicitly  to  his  memory  as  to  the 
number  of  the  blocks  of  ebony.  But  they  were  not  properly  tninks 
or  blocks,  but  thick  branches,  long  and  round.  ^aXAyyn*,  says  He- 
•ychiui,   ffrpoyyvXa  (vXs    «q1  gCftfter^f  ronnd  pieces  of  wood  of  a 

>  Fttt.  Ilippuch.  To),  ii.  p.  SSI .  D.  '  llMpImM*  llht.  Plntar.  lib.  ix.  p. 

*  Jul.   Pol.  UatNiiMt.  lib.  U.  cap.  tL     IIB. 

■epik  Uivi.  Vol.  ii.  p.  1M«.  •  Plia.  Hilt.  Nat,  lib.  ui.  cap.  if.  Vol. 

*  pliiLUiit.NBt.lib.lxLcu.lLVok    Lp.«ftQ. 
iwp.144. 
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oertuD  thicka«i>.  The  scboliut  of  ApolloQius  Rhodius'  defiaes  ihe 
{^ttlanx  to  be  a  long  rouad  piece  of  wood.  These  ptec«s  of  wood, 
adds  he,  served  to  dra^  vessels  on  laod :  ihey  were  placed  under 
ifcem,  and  the  vessels  tlid  upoa  iheoi.  The  Latins  nUo  called  them 
*  Pbalangie.'  Nonius'  ^vvs  the  foUowtiig  dclinitiou  aTlcr  Varro : 
"  Phalanf^as  dicuotur  fustes  teretes,  qui  navibus  subjiciuutur,  cikm 
attrahuntut  ad  pela^a,  vel  cum  td  liltor*  tubducuntur." 

'E^i^rrot  oiarrat  /t€yaXout  eiirvcri]  T\tvntt/  large  elrpkantl  tetth. 
"  Quos  '  Jiiba  comua  appellat,  Herodotaa  tantu  aatlquior.  ct  consue- 
tudo  melliiB,  denies." 

These  teeth  are  of  a  prodi^ous  size.  Lopez  '  amused  himself  with 
weighing  several  of  these,  each  of  which  weighed  about  2  cwi.  Kol- 
hen*  says,  they  weigh  from  60  to  130  pounds. 

XCVIll.  O;  hi,  pi]  The  other*  have  ajUtd  abode.  The  Komadinii 
people  wandered  from  one  place  to  another  for  the  convenience  of 
pasturage.  See  Book  iv.  ^  cvi,  note  I.  Herodotus,  in  speaking 
of  (he  Indians,  bad  just  said  that  some  of  ihem  were  Nomades,  and 
some  were  not.  As  the  Nomades  arc  a  wanderings  people,  the  others 
must  have  a  fixed  abode,  which  1  have  thought  proper  to  express. 

lo^mSfioim]  Which  thej/ JUh.  M.  Wfsseling's  correction  ^/irv- 
fytrm,  appears  to  me  proper.  "Opfirvrjp.  in  Hesycbius,  is  a  6ilicr- 
man.  M.  De  Pauw  reads  cpfnitftti^i,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing. 
It  comes  from  ^^ta,  a  line.  Dut  this  verb,  thuugh  founded  on  ana- 
logyt  i'  not  in  common  uie.  Perhaps  we  should  do  better  to  leave 
the  usual  reading  h^fitijfttrot,  which  indicates  the  ardour  with  which 
this  people  pursued  tlicir  fishery;  but  we  must  read  hpfuifuvot,  ac- 
cording to  the  Ionian  dialect,  and  the  Ms.  A  of  the  Royal  Library. 

KaXa^iVfto]  Tktir  canott  of  ai»e.  Pliny  adds/ a  skiif  capable  of 
containing  three  men.  In  another  place  he  says/  that  the  canes  of 
Indiiv  are  as  large  as  trees,  as  may  be  seen  from  those  which  are 
sometimes  placed  In  tcmptos  as  a  curiosity ;  that  the  spare  be- 
tween the  knots  is  suiTicicnt  to  make  a  boat,  "  navigionim  vircm  prm- 
stant  singula  iniernodia."  and  that  these  large  canes  grow  principally 
on  the  borders  of  the  river  Acesines,  &c.  Ctesias,'  in  his  History  of 
India,  relates,  that  those  canes  arc  so  large,  that  two  men  can  srarcely 
encircle  them  with  thoirarms.  "  In  the  Indies,"  says  Diodorua  Si- 
culas,'   "the  parta  adjacent  to  rivers  and  marshy  places  produce 


■  Sch«L  Apollon.  fiJiod.  mI  lib.  ti.  vcn 
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caaea  of  a  prodi^aa  lixe ;  it  U  >i  much  u  a  man  can  do  la  <^asp 
Ibem.    They  make  nooea  of  them." 

«X£J>^]  Formed  Jnm  the  Jihns  of  a  plamt.     In  the  Greek,  '  of 

phleos.'    Tbis  pbleos  is  a  pUnl  found  in  marshy  places,  and  retem- 
'lilinfftbe  bulrnsb.     See  Van  Stapel,  in  bis  CommenUry  on  Tfaeo- 
phraitus,  p.  463. 

XCIX.  KeAi»n^  U  riaScuet]  Tht^  art  tailed  Padai. 

In|M  ■  M«  •ETw  wIebfBiW  caB'iTi*  tnensii 
Ultima  tidoui  Ptii^e  tract  wa  Man*. 

This  people  is  the  sane  with  the  Paedalians,  mcDtioaed  bj  Nicoltus 

,^  DamucGS,  and  who  *  demanded  of  the  gods  only  justice.     M. 

Tslckenaer  thinks  su.     For  my  part,  I  can  scarcely  imagine  that  sa 

batbarons  a  people  could  have  been  very  strict  observers  of  justice. 

Alajor  Reond'  observes,  that  iu  the  Sauscrit  the  GaOj^es  is  called 
WddA,  and  the  word  (janges  is  only  an  appellative  tenn.  HcDce  he 
conjectures,  wilh  much  appearance  of  probability,  that  the  Padeei  of 
^lerodoius  are  the  same  wilh  the  Gaogaride  of  later  writers.  Ic 
nigbt  be  inferred  from  this,  that  ibe  Pertiaos  had  exlended  theii 
CODtjuesU  in  India  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges. 

'OfMiXiorTt%  KTtiftiiun  .  .  .  ra  tpin  a^iai  hia^QtifitaOat]  Thei/ pitVeuIy 
taauacre  (Arm,  and  frost  om  their  _fiexh.  This  has  been  said  before, 
%  xxxvtii.,  of  the  Calatis,  a  people  of  India,  who  had  the  same  cus- 
um.  This  is  so  baibatous  a  practice,  and  so  rcvoltiDg  to  nature. 
that  one  is  almoU  tempted  to  rank  it  amongst  the  fables  imposed  on 
Herodotus,  and  which  his  credulity  has  traosmitted  to  us.  Never- 
theless, very  respectable  travellers  aisore  us  that  this  custom  stiU 
subsists  amon^t  the  Hottentots.  "The  custom'  of  sacrificing  their 
chitdrvii  and  UigIt  old  people  appears  the  climax  of  barbarity  .... 
As  to  their  aged,  they  pretend  that  it  is  an  act  of  hutnanity;  and 
that  at  that  time  of  life,  it  'n  better  to  be  delivered  from  the  raiseriet 
of  existence  by  the  hands  of  friends  and  relations,  than  to  die  of 
hanf^er  in  a  but,  or  become  the  prey  of  wild  beasts." 

C  Kreiretifft  oiiHv  f/iUvx"*']  T^^  f^'^^  *i^  aaimttl.  Nicolaua  of  Da- 
mascus'  has  preserved  to  us  the  name  of  this  people:,  they  were 
called  Aritonians.  "  The  Aritonians,"  says  be,  "  never  kill  any  ani- 
mal, and  they  keep  vases  of  earth  enclosed  in  cases  of  gold." 

CI.  M^^f  ift^ayfit  imi]  Ttate  commerce  ictth  their  lehes  in  public. 
This  infamous  custom  was  common  to  many  nations.  See  Book  i. 
^  ccavt.  note  1. 


■  ItWI.  lib.  iv.  Cam.  L  vm.  I<4.         ■    '  HlMoirv  An  Vo^agPt,  torn.  «.  p.  147. 

*  £xc<rptauNicoLi>tuRMr.  P.  514.  '  Enrnpta  ci Mm).  I)*iiuuc.  p.  5)0. 

•  the  G<M(cr*phicBl  Syium  of  Uerodo-    Stob.  Senti.  xuvii.  p.  119. 
iu  nplMsed,  p,  Sii). 
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•("'AXW  /liXaiim]  Bvl  War*.  "Remen,'  si  proW  coneoclam  fueril, 
colore  album  et  spleodens  esse  oportet;  ut  vel  hinc  pntcal  qnim  paritm 
ver6  Herodotus  »onbaL  semen  nigram  ^thiopes  promere." 
4*rAriBC0lle' had  »aid  bofure  the  Portuguese  physictaa:  *'Jb  animals 
which  have  hair,  the  seed  is  viscous;  in  others  it  has  Qot  this  vis- 
co'uraess,  but  in  all  the  colour  is  white:  Herodotus  is  misiakcn  ia 
sopposioK  that  that  of  the  Elhiopiani  is  black."  iw< 

Cll.  Mvpftf  ■  ■  ■  i'K&aaova]  Ants  tmaller.  These  animals  had 
probubly  socne  fscmblance  to  the  ant,  and  have  hence  obtained  this 
name. 

"  Indies'  formicm  cornua,  Erylhris  in  £de  Herculis  Gsa,miniculo 
fuerc.  Aurom  ex  cavernis  egetunt  icrne,  in  rcgionc  seplentrionalinro 
Indorum,  qui  Dardic  vocrantor.  Ipsis  color  felium,  mngnittido  J€.- 
gypti  luporum.  Erutum  hoc  ab  iis  tcnipoic  hybcriio.  Indi  furtuitur 
atUvo  Tervore,  coodilia  propter  vaporetn  in  cuniculos  formicis :  qav 
taman  odorc  sollicltalm  provulaot,  crvbiutguc  Ucerant,  quaiuvts  prtc- 
vebcibuscamelis  fugietites:  tanla  periiicitaftfviilasquvest  ciini  amure 
auri." 

*'  Vearchus  '  ttever  saw  any  of  them  nlive ;  but  he  relotei  in  hi« 
journal  that  be  had  seen  a  great  number  of  ibe  skius  of  this  antinal 
hi  the  Macedonian  camp.  Megasthenes  avouches  that  what  hat  been 
»&jd  of  these  ants  is  true;  that  they  dig'  up  gold,  not  for  any  love 
they  have  of  that  metal,  but  to  form  a  nest  for  themselves,  as  our 
little  ants  burrow  under  the  ground.  He  adds,  th»t  those  nnts  are 
larger  than  foxes,  and  that  tbc  holes  which  they  dig  for  iheinselvea 
are  of  a  proportiouate  size.  The  earth  thai  tlicy  throw  up  is  mixed 
'witb  gold;  and  hence  the  abundance  of  that  metal  which  is  observed 
in  India.  But  as  Megasthenes  reports  only  what  he  has  heard,  and 
as  l»"  continues  Arriio,  "  have  no  more  certain  information,  I  think  it 
best  \o  6:w  no  more  on  the  subject." 

Tliemistius  makes  allusion  to  this  account*  when  he  lays,  "  lh« 
aol  of  Uic  ladies  will  make  a  great  figure  in  your  story,  and  be  a  fiiia 
subject  for  it." 

Tlic  small  degree  of  commerce  which  llic  Greeks  had  with  India, 
prevented  them  from  obtaining  any  correct  information  as  to  this 
animal;  aild  their  taste  for  the  marvellous  induced  them  to  add  to  the 
description  ^ven  by  Herodotus.     Demetrius  Triclimu*^  says  on  the 


*  Rodrricua  a  Castro,  At  usiT«n&  mu>  Vol.  i.  p.  fllO. 
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Aodgone  of  Sophocles,  no  doubt  borrowiog  from  tome  aocieot  EtUbxh 
Uael,  tl>ere  are  Ja  India  certain  winged  animili,  which  they  call  ant>» 
wlio  dig  up  j^old.     H«rodoUis  and  Pliny  do  not  give  them  wings. 

Most  rfradcr*  wi)]  be  inclined  to  look  on  ibese  ants  ns  a  fabulous 
RnitnA).  M.  de  'Thau,  an  author  wonhy  of  credit,  relates,  howerer, 
Ihnl  Schah  Th&mas,  lophi  of  Persia,  sent  to  SoUman,  In  1559,  aucb 
Etn  BOl.  "  Nuotius*  Gtiam  iThamoOratoris  litulo  qaidam  ad  SoH- 
fnaoum  venit  cum  moneributi:  inter  quee  erat  furmica  lodica  caoia 
mediociis  raagnitudiDe,  animal  mordat  et  atevum." 

Cni.  'H  rafttiXoi]  The  camel.  See  what  Bochart  says  of  this  ani- 
Svtat.  *  When  Herodotus  san  that  the  camel  has  two  thighs  and  two 
kooes  to  each  or  its  liinder  legs,  be  is  wrong ;  Aristotle*  corix'cu  thia 
error,  withont naming  the  author:  he  even  fumisheB  an  excuse  for  it, 
when  he  sft)^  that  ita  bell;r  ■*  considerably  raised  at  llial  part.  M. 
Camus,  however,  appeara  (o  have  reud  Herodotus  rnthcr  cursorily,  as 
he  makes  him  say, '  (hat  the  camel  has  two  knees  on  each  fore  leg. 
-  CIV,  i^tpfivrarot  bi  ivrt  8  ^\ios  tA  iu&>^>-  .  .  .  &XX'  irqirtpiat  fti' 
Xpii  Dv)  The  tan  is  mort  powrrjul  in  (Ar  morning  .  .  .  They  fiart  it 
rertieatl^  «i<rr  fAtrtr  headt  till  the  time,  6[e.  Some  traveUet  had  told 
Herodotus,  that  when  jt  was  nine  o'clock  in  the  moniiog  in  Greece* 
the  son  was  vertical  in  India ;  but  had  tliis  historian  potaeaaed  mmj 
acquaintance  with  the  respeirtive  longitudes,  he  would  have  doubled 
whe^r  it  ooald  have  been  noon  in  India,  wheo  it  vas  nine  o'c1o«k 
in  Greece.  The  wonder  wonld  then  have  disappeaied.  His  error 
is  founded  on  a  troth  of  which  he  was  not  aware.  But  what  sbalj  we 
My  to  Ctesias,  who'  pretends  that  in  the  greater  part  of  India  it  it 
cold  at  sun-riae  and  during  one  half  of  the  day^  but  that  daring  the 
other  half  it  is  very  hot. 

CV,  ^vA^Kici !  Lentktra  bag$,  J  6iAiu<«r  hk  i9r%  ht^hrwuv  aaX' 
fciov  :  '  The  fivAnciov  j»  a  small  leathern  bag.* 

flapaXiiea^i]  Would  remain  behind.  Thia  passage,  which  is  truly 
difficult, has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  MM.  Wesseliag  and  Valckeuaer. 
In  my  unnslHtiou,  I  bad  adopted  the  opinion  of  the  former;  but  is 
this  second  edition,  I  cannot  help  giring  the  preference  to  the  expla- 
nation given  by  the  learned  translator  of  the  Characters  of  Tbco- 
phrastus,  M.  Coray,  m  a  Ms.  note  which  he  has  been  kioii  enough  to 
Qominunicalc  to  me.  His  opinion  is  aa  followa  ;  "  Te»i  fif  rvr  fy- 
Mvaf  rwv  tafi^\tiy,  tlvtu  yiip  Ijemnat  dniv  riy  AfX^j',  xni  wmpakiittrBttt 
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iwiXKOftiyovt,  oif  opov  Afifmipovi.  W«  ue  oow  to  decide  wltat  is  the 
mcAning  of  ihc  word  mpaXveirOai.  If  wQ  give  it  tho  signification  of 
Av^tveiy  vira  raC  cuiroi;,  the  sense  would  llien  be, '  the  male  camels,  not 
raanin^  to  fRst  u  tho  femnlei,  would  Moa  be  exhausted  by  fatigue* 
if  ihey  were  not  drawn  on  by  the  side  of  the  remale.*  W«  often  6nd 
it  in  tbift  seme  in  the  Septuagint,  ns  in  Geneaia,  chap.  xix.  verse  It, 
and  in  Deuteronomy,  chap,  xxxii.  verse  3G.  Hvaychius  explatna 
mptXiiBiivar  by  qi^tfi^rar:  but  1  prefer  looking  for  the  mciining  of 
th«  word  in  Herodotus  hrtnsvlf.  It  should  seem  lliat  tbia  author  uae* 
it  only  in  the  sense  ofx^'p'-^&c,  AwoviraeOat,  &woXtiwta0at,  '  to  »€• 
parikte,'  *  to  remove  from,' '  to  go  to  a  distance  from,' '  to  remain  be- 
hind,' Thus  in  Book  i.^cklix.  he  laya  that  Smyrna  was  soporalcd 
from  th«  ^oiian  cities  by  the  lonians:  ^^ii^v  irapiXvOrt  vwi 'liim^r. 
Book  lit.  ^  cxxxvi.  TO  Tt)h<iXia  wapiXvat  rmv  Mtiiuiatr  i'*t5*',  *  he 
look  away  the  rutldera  Trom  (he  Median  vessels  ;'  that  is  to  say,  *  he 
>c|>artit«d  ihem  from  the  vessels  :'  and  Book  v.  ^  lxxv,  vapoXuo^ 
v«ti  bi  TOvriMy  rou  iripov,  tcaraXtirtoOat  «ai  rmr  TvtiofHiittv  rdv  trtpov. 
It  ii  ill  a  sense  very  nearly  bordering  upon  this,  that  we  lind  it  in 
Thuaydides,  Book  ti.  ^  lxt.  VlrfmX^  ....  imipdro  twi  'AOigMn'oiw 
rfi  re  i*'  ainiv  Apyi^t  irafhiXMiK :  '  Pericles  endeavoured  to  divert  the 
Athenians  from  the  anger  which  they  felt  against  him.'  According 
to  this  idoa,  ihcrefore,  tlic  meaaitig  of  the  passage  in  Herodotus  will 
be  t  *  Tba  mala  comeU  would  separate  from  tho  females  (remaia 
behind),  if  (hey  were  not  dragged  oa  together  and  beside  them.*  " 

CORAT. 

CVI.  Elf^ia]  A  tpeeiet  of  wool.  It  il  ooUoo.  Tlie  ancients  called 
it  *  byssus,'  and  sometimes  considered  it  as  a  kind  of  linea,  sometimes 
aa  a  kind  of  wool  which  grew  on  a  tree  in  India.  See  Pollux  Oo<^ 
aastic.  lib.  vii.  aegm.  lxxv.  "  The  Indians,"  says  Arrian,' 
"  clothe  lhcmselve»,  according  to  Nearchus,  with  tioeo  stuffs,  I  mean 
of  that  linen  which  is  gathered  from  trees."  Theophrtutui  *  call* 
these  shrubs  lfMo^<ipa  H»hi»a,  trees  which  bear  wool.  Cteaias  says, 
on  the  authority'  of  Varro,  that  in  India  tliere  are  trees  which  bear 
wool.  Pomponius  Mela,  confinos  this.'  "  India,"  says  ho,  "  is  lo 
rich  and  rcrtilc,  that  honey  drops  rrotn  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  and 
wool  grows  in  the  woods."  He  then  adds  that  the  Indiana  are 
clothed  in  liaeo,  or  rather  in  the  wool  be  bad  meotioncd.  Tbia 
author  confounds  linen  with  cotton,  the  former  of  which  was  unknown 
to  the  Indians.    .See  uote  U  on  ^  txxxvi.  Book  ji. 
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'BfO^Ti  x/W?M»raO  Vhthe  Humirlvti.     We  nratt  read  yptwrat  wiUi 
Uie  Ms.  A.  of  the  Royal  Library.     Ii  U  an  lomsm. 

CVtI.  Aifiayunit  en!  afivfiwij]  Incfttit,  myrrh,  S(e.  "The  tree 
which  bears  incense  (i.e.  fiankiDcense)  gruws  ouly  in  Arabia :  ilis 
found  parlicnlarly  in  lliat  part  called  Regie  Tburifera,  id  a  province 
which  is  in  the  middle  of  Arabia,  nsar  tlii;  Atramitw,  close  to  the  citj 
of  Saba,  capital  of  the  country  of  the  Sabwi.  This  province  is  obIh- 
rally  inaccessible,  being  enlirel;  surrounded  with  rocks.  Here  are 
round  whole  forests  of  incense^  twenty  schajnt  long  and  ten  widej 
They  are  uear  the  Miniei,  who  inhabit  another  cuuniry,  through 
which  the  iactnse  is  brought,  and  hencu  this  iucense  was  anciently 
^^idled  '  Ibut  Mio«iin).'  For  the  Mio«i  were  the  tint  who  ^thered 
«nd  carried  away  (his  incense,  by  paths  almost  impracticable.  See 
also  Theophraatus,  Book  tx.  p.  lO.*). 

Dioscorides*  says,  that  some  is  brought  likewise  from  India;  that 
the  male  incetise  of  Arabia  is  white  and  oily  within  when  broken,  and 
that  that  of  the  Indies  is  red  and  dull.  They  make'  an  incision  in 
^c  bark  of  the  tree,  from  which  flows  a  liqnor;  this  they  taffer  to  fall 
on  small  hurdles  of  palm,  which  are  placed  under,  or  upon  the 
ground,  carefully  levelled  around  ihe  tree,  and  there  they  let  it  coa- 
xal: Die  incense  which  falls  upon  the  hurdles  is  more  pure  and 
shining,  and  that  which  falls  on  the  ground  h  hearier,  duller,  and  of 
less  Tirtue.  As  to  the  shape  and  appearance  '  of  the  tree  whlc^  pro- 
duces the  incense,  1  llnd  no  description  of  tt  in  tho  Latin  writers, 
Uiough  the  Romans  carried  on  several  wars  in  Arabia.  Ercn  the 
:  Oreeks,  who  have  spoken  more  Fully  on  it,  do  not  agree  amongst 
<  •themselves.  Tlieopbrastus '  says,  that  this  tre«  was  reckoned  to  be 
ifive  cuhilfi  high,  that  it  had  many  branches,  that  its  leaves  were  like 
those  of  a  pear-tree,  but  smaller,  that  they  were  (he  colour  of  the 
berb  called  rue,  and  that  the  bark  was  smooth  like  that  of  the  laurel, 
ile  adds,  however,/  that  above  Sardis,  near  a  certain  temple,  one  of 
lh«se  trees  was  seen,  which  bad  leaves  like  a  laurel. 

The  incense  is  gathered  twice  a  year.     The  first  incision  is  made 

'  in  Bummer,  about  the  beginning  of  the  dog-days,  and  the  incens« 

vhich  falls  from  it  is  not  gathered  till  aotiitnn  ;'  ihi«  incense  is  the 

whitest  and  most  pure.    The  second  incision  is  made  in  winter,  and 

i4ho  incense  gathered  in  spring:  this  incense  is  red,  and  is  much  less 


■  rtin.MtaLNM.lfb.iii.cip.xiv,  VbI.  '  PUn.  ibii.  lin.  sa. 

'■?'rt^'  '  Theopbraal.  lliat.  PImi tar,  lib.  tx.  p. 

*  MKWcori4.  Opin,  lib.  ].  csp.  Ixxsi.  p.  lOJ,  in  mvani  p»nc,  Pliu.  lom.  i.  p.  D0|. 

**•  *;,      .,.  J'  Id.  ibiJ.  p.  IW,  b  mtenk  parte. 

PliB.  Dim.  N«i.  lid,  ni.  cip.  ah.  i  I'lin.   IU=i.  Nsi.   lib.  «l  cm.  xi». 
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valuable  than  that  gtithercd  in  Rummer.  Besides  (fiat  which  fall)  Ob 
the  hurdles  or  OD  the  ground,  a  considerable  qTiantily  of  the  incense 
remHioB  atuched  to  Iho  Ikk:.  '  Thii  Is  torn  off  wttli  inilrumenls,  and 
in  cODsequently  full  of  fragments  of  the  bark. 

Pliny  pretends,  that  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  this  incense 
was  not  used  in  the  worship  of  the  gods.  "  Iliacis*  temporibus  .... 
nee  thurc  sapplicabatur."  That  may  be  trae  as  respects  Greece  and 
many  other  countries,  but  it  is  certainly  not  so  with  regard  to  E^ypt. 
In  Leviticus  ii  is  said  positively, '  "  And  thou  shalt  put  oil  upon  it,  and 
lay  frankinceuse  thereon  ;  it  is  a  meat-offering.  And  the  priest  shall 
burn  the  memorial  of  it,  part  of  the  beaten  corn  thereof,  and  part  of 
the  oil  thereof,  with  all  the  fran  lei  license  thereof;  it  is  an  offering 
made  by  6rc  unto  the  Lord." 

The  incense'  formerly  brought  from  Arabia  Felix  was  not  all  of 
(he  growth  of  that  country.  Arriau  (Peripl.  Maris  Erytfar.  p.  6.)  saya 
that  It  came  from  Alalao,  800  stadia  from  the  gulf  Avalites.  Oa 
the  south-east  coast  of  Arabia,  in  the  cnTirona  of  Keacheen,  Dafhsr, 
Meerbaat,  ITaseck,  and  especially  in  the  province  of  Schahhr,  is  now 
ctiUiTaiud  only  that  kind  of  incense  caJted  by  the  Arabians  '  liban/ 
or  '  ollban,'*  and  this  kind  is  very  bad. 

As  to  myrrh,  see  Pliny,  Book  Tii.  cap.  xv.,  and  Thcophrastus, 
at  the  place  above  referred  to. 

dvvirer^wi]  JVUh  much  trouble.  So  1  read,  with  the  Ms.  of  San* 
crofU  Sectioos  evil.  c.\.  cxi.  and  cxii.  show  that  this  is  the  true 
reading.  We  must  also  read  Krioyrat,  with  the  Ms.  A  o/  the  Royal 
Library. 

Cy \U.  Too  Mo»  ii  irporoi It]   Dieiut  Prteidenee.    I.  Wemnstplac* 

'only  a  comma  after  aixpi,  as  in  the  Ms.  A  in  the  Rojal  Library,  and 

in  the  edition  of  Aldus.     3.  Vafi  before  i^qf  moat  be  suppreased,  as 

it  only  perplexes  the  meaning.    Borheck  has  placed  the  comma  after 

tffrf  4,  and  has  enclosed  yitp  in  brackets, 

Kol  uwigpiij  And /eroclont.  M.  Valckenaer,  whose  teaming  and 
ingenuity  are  known  to  alt  ttiuse  who  profess  any  acquaintance  with 
letters,  perceived  that  the  epithet  anitpa  could  not  apply  to  vipers 
and  lions.  He  therefore  changes  it  to  &fitKTa,  which  is  said  of  ser- 
pents and  wild  UeasU.  See  his  note.  M.  Borheck  has  adopted  thif 
ameD(In)(.'Ut  in  his  e<lition. 

Ovrw  .  . .  wvKiyoyof  Son]  THi*  animal  it  eho  vrrtf  prolific.  What 
Herodotus  says  of  the  hare  is  strictly  true.   The  prodigious  fccondtty 


•  Plis.  HlM.  Nat.  lib.  xii.  cap.  w. 
V«t.i.p.««. 
»  ItLlUi.  ^.  cap.  L  p-  OrO. 
'  Lrriiiir.  cap.  ii.  tnves  11.  16. 


'  DncHpItDO  de  rAiabio,  yx  KL  Nie- 
bnlir,  p.  IK. 

■  Tlw  Gntkt  (xlltd  tncMuc  M^bmi. 
ud  with  ttw  anicis  J  xtfww. 
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\f^  this  animal  hu  iodac«d  some  authors  to  bdi«re  that  it  was  hei- 
laphrodHJcai,  and  that  all  the  ^lecies  bad  iadiBcrioiiaalel;  the  power 
'geatatioa.     Tliis  opmivn  wsi  for  a  long  lilM  current ;  but  n  now 
[cotertained  oalj  by  )uch  aa  are  totally  ignorant  of  natural  hiftory. 
tanKvlmxnu  fuwrop]  It  it  tkt  on/jr  one   which  coucdvtt,   wkitgt 
thtody  prrgnami.    "Tbe  haic,"  lays  Aristotle,'  "copulates  oad 
{;6riogs  forth  at  all  times  of  tbe  year.    The  Ceroales  are  subject  lo  so- 
Ijerfecatioo,  and  bring  forth   every  moDlh."     That  is  to  say,  that  she 
[«oaceives.  Ibough  preriously  pivgoaot.    This  bowever  is  not  pwr^lJar 
tb«  hare,  for  tlie  rabbit  does  the  same  thing.     We  must  mDark, 
ivcrer,  that  the  rabbit  was  known  to  the  Greeks  only  at  a  rery  late 
['Seriod,  and  that  the  ^atfvrovt  of  Aristotle  it  do  other  than  the  bare, 
M.  Camus  has  very  ingeniously  proved  in  his  translation  ofAri  - 
ptollc's  History  of  Animals.  Vol.  ii.  p.  277  and  following. 
J,yyt£(iiXXtt .  .  .  .  roi  /i^rpat]    its    tecrmi   comts    away.     All  that 
^perodotus  says  of  the  Itoo  is  absolutely  false.    The  lioness  usually 
rings  forth  two  young  ones  *  at  a  time,  never  more  than  six,  and 
ometimes  only  one.    The  lionesses  of  Syria  bnog  fortb  as   often 
five  times.     Aristotle'  likewise  treats  as  fabulous  the  account  of 
be  womb  of  tbe  lioness  coming  away  with  the  young.    But  this  has 
at   prevented  Antigonus  Carysliiia'from   seriously    repeating  rhc 
c  fable,  together  with  that  of  tbe  vipers,  wbJch  Hurodotus  relates 
is  the  succeeding  paragraph. 

M.  Camas, '  in  his  notes  on  Aristotle's  History  of  Animals,  Iws 
given  a  very  interestia^  article  on  the  lion  ;  which  1  recommend  to 
the  perusal  of  all  lovers  of  natural  history.  He  observes  thai/  Buf- 
fon  thought  the  period  of  gestation  of  the  lioness  was  six  months : 
a  work  which  bas  lately  fallen  into  my  bands  remarks,  that  this 
is  taken  from  Pbilpstratus.  Now  it  is  certain  that  Phitoslrelus 
docs  not  say  a  word  about  iL  But  on  whatever  authority  ili.  De 
Buffon,  a  man  whom  tbe  city  of  Dijon  will  be  forever  proud  of 
having  produced*  has  founded  this  opinion,  it  b  now  ascertained 
that  her  period  of  gesution  is  no  more  than  100  Aaj^.  The 
lioness  in  the  Botanical  Garden  (Jardin  des  Plantes)  of  the  king 
of  France  being  at  beat,  she  was  coverL-d  6vc  times  on  the  23d  of 
July  II^OO,  but  never  since.  She  brought  fortli  bcr  first  young  onu 
on  the  night  of  the  9lh  or  1 0th  of  November,  about  ten  o'cJock,  the 
second  at  a  quarter  before  eleven,  and  the  third  at  two  in  tbe  morn- 
ing.   They  are  born  with  their  eyes  open. 

•  AdBoL  Ubi.  Aaiiaal.  lib.  vi.  op.    xxr.f,  U. 
zaxiu.  p.  DM.  '  nictolTCi  iet  Arfiasux  d'Aiittab!.  ton. 

*  U.  ibid.  cap.  xui.  p.  e&l.  I).  ii.  p.  480  ft  mi. 
'Id.  ibid.  /ld.ibU.p.«M. 
'  Aatifn.  C»ty»i.  HiMor.  Wnh.  etp. 
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CtX.  Tj^iyorra  iit  if  ^«i(  avToiot  vr&p^tt\  Oud  oni^  of  0  natural 
death.  I  rend  with  M.  Reiske,  «I  iify^ra^ro  »■,  &c.  *  If  (liey  lived 
the  whole  lenglh  of  limo  tbat  Nalare  asgigas  them.'  Soc  M.  Weise- 
ling's  remafk,  p.  151,  note  7^. 

llpif  &••  ^infayp]  Until  $ke  hat  ttevourtd  him.  What  HerodolM 
relntei  of  the  vip«n  is  fabulous.  It  wus  tb«  vulgar  opinioD  of  bii 
lime,  and  of  a  considerable  period  afterwards.  Nicander,  who  lived 
al  least  300  years  after  our  historinn,  repeats  these  f-ibles,  in  bis  work 
entitled  Tberiaca.'  Aristotle,  wbo  was  much  better  alulied  in  natu- 
rsl  history,  mentioiu  nothing  of  the  sort  in  bis  History  of  Animals. 
Sf«  Book  V.  chap,  xxxiv.  where  tins  ehould  have  appeared  bad  ha 
believed  it. 

M.  CnmuB,  in  bis  notes  upon  ibis  wtuk,  obienrM,  after  Chtrax, 
*<  that  the  small  vipers  '  when  horn  are  enveloped  in  ii  membrane 
which  opens  at  the  end  ofihree  days.  Perhaps  these  remains  of  the 
amniiin  have  gtveo  rise  to  the  fables  which  wc  liad,  not  in  Aristotle,  but 
in  Julian  and  several  other  authors.  They  affirm  that  tbe  youog  vipers 
come  forth  from  their  mother's  womb  only  by  learing-  open  her  belly  : 
— thus  avenging  their  father,  says  yEMan^  whose  head  the  female  viper 
devours  immediately  after  copulation," 

This  munneT  of  explaining  the  fable  is  iiigcoious.  1  only  regret 
ihitt  he  should  hnvc  said  that  the  female  viper  eats  the  head  of  tbo 
male  after  copulation.  She  cuts  (i.  «.  bit«s)  it  off,  aayi  £liaD,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  act  oFcopalalion,  or,  as  Herodotus  says,  at  ibe 
moment  of  the  seminal  emission. 

ex.  Karlnr]  Cinnamon,  ciuria.  Andromachus  priscus,'  in  his 
Recipe  of  the  'llieiiaca,  written  in  elegiac  verse,  calls  it  KKwln-  But 
Andromachus  junior,  in  the  »ame  receipt  io  prose,'  udda  to  this  name 
Ihnt  of  syrinx,  *  fistula.'  By  a  tradition  which  has  been  handed 
down  from  the  time  of  this  Andromachos  to  ours,  says  Galen,  thosa 
who  prepare  this  medicine  for  the  emperor,  always  join  the  name  of 
•  ■  ayrinx'  to  thnt  of  *  casaia,' 

The  translator  of  the  Soag  of  Solomon  calls  it  <  Astuta.*  Nardnt* 
and  Crocus, '  Gsiula'  and  '  cinnamooium,'  die:  whence  tbe  French 
word  '  cunelle.'  Tbe  Septuagint  translates  Ki\afun.  The  cassia  of 
Herodotus  is  the  French  *  catirlle.'  Modern  writers  have  been  lad 
into  error  by  a  resemblance  of  name (t.  Sec  Salmaaius,  Ezercilationci 
Plinians,  p.  743.  col.  2.  E.  and  other  passage*  of  that  learned  work, 
which  may  be  referred  to  by  means  of  the  iadax. 

•  Kicaarfri  TlivnKJ,  p.  9.  ttn.  n  ct  *.  Cakn.  i»  Aatiilotu,  bk  i.  p.  4H. 
•M|.  col-f.  rvn.  17. 

*  Hl»i.  dt«  Aaim.  mJ.  pv  U.  Cww.  '  Id.  iU4.  p.  4M-  lb.  4«. 
torn.  Ii.  p.  (94.  *  CuiuIm.  ctap.  ir.  vvn.  14. 
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Tbe  xylocauiA  appears  to  have  been  a  branch  of  cinnamon  wiili  . 
iu  outer  bark ;  unlesf  we  lay  in  prererence,  tbai  the  cassia  was  a 
tree  of  which  our  cinnomwi  is  the  bark,  and  llie  ciDimmomum  was 
a  irte  which  ii  aow  uokaown.  There  were  several  specirs  of 
treei,  however,  which  iirodnced  ciDDamon ;  the  aiosl  eslcemed  was 
called'  '  Gizt,'  the  second  '  Moto,'  Ihe  third  '  Arebo/  aud  the  fourth 
*  Daphnite  ;*  but  doubtless  these  were  all  varieties  of  the  '  cinna- 
aomum.' 

CXI.  Kirva/iM^oi']  The  cin»ameaium,£ft.  This  is  the  name*  given 
by  tbe  Greeks  and  the  Latins  of  Uiu  lower  empire  to  oar  cinnamon, 
which  is  the  cassia  of  Herodotus,  and  the  cassia  syriojt  or  cuftsia  fistula 
of  the  generality  of  authors.  But  the  aucients  by  the  word  '  cinna- 
monium'  understood  the  tree  itself  which  yields  thecinnamou.  "Cin- 
Bamomo,"'  says  Salmasius,  "vcteruin  jiullo  niodo  coiigrnit,  qa6d  non 
trai  cortex  mcrufl,  sed  surculus  plenus  ac  solidus  cum  suo  corticc." 
The  '  cassia'  or  cinnamoii  was  the  bark,  iJie  '  ciiinamomun]'  a  braach 
with  iu  bark. 

We  sec  from  this  the  absurdity  of  the  disiinctioa  introduced  by 

,  tbe  barbarians  betwceu  '  ciouamam '  and  *  cinnamomum.'  Accordini; 

jto  them,  the  cinnamum  was  the  thicker  and  lest  aromatic  bark,  that 

if  ihe  trunk;  the  cinnamoiuum,  the  more  delicate  imd  odoriferous, 

hnt  of  tlie   branches.     Several  different   kinds  of  cinoamomum  arc 

known,  ditiing;uished  by  the  names  of  the  places  where  they  grow, 

or  where  the  traffic  in  them  is  carried  on.     I  doubt  very  much,  for 

^instance,  whether   there  ever  grew  any  at  Mosylon.  a  promontory 

Land  port  of  Ethiopia,  in  the  Avalittc  gulf;    but  as  a  considerable 

trefiic  in  it  was  carried  on  in  that  port,  it  thence  obtained  the  name 

'ciDnamomum   Moayliticnm.'    The  best'   is  black,  bordering  on  a 

grey.smooth  and  polished,  putting  forth  slender  branches,  aurrouuded 

and  divided  by  knots.     Besides  an  exquisite  odour  which  is  peculiar 

\to  it,  a  flavour  may  be  remarked  in  it,  approaching  to  that  of  rue 

or  cardamum.     The  cinnamomum  of  tlic  mountains  is  short,  thick, 

Land  reddish.   The  third  species  is  very  fragrant ;  it  is  black,  hranchy, 

id   without  knots.      Tlie  fourth    is   spongy,   white,   hollow,  and 

gibbons  ;  it  easily  breaks,  and  has  a  large  root.    The  Efth  is  reddish, 

aad  its  hark  has  no   vcius.     The  least  odoriferous  of  ull  are  those 

which  smell  of  incense,  amomum,  £tc.     There  is  also-  a  bastard 

(icinnamon,  in  appearance  greatly  resembling  the  real,  bnt  witboot  iu 

odour  or   properties;  it  is   called  'Zingiber.'     Galen  says,  (^Ub.  t. 

•  Cilca.  d«  Antiiirtis,  lib.  i.  p.  414..  *  Loco  IhuUIo. 

fa.W-  *  l^'««wj<iiiOpCT*,lib.i.c»p.xiii.Mi, 

*S)aiiiai.GxcTtii.4«H«iaao)nuiH]rI««  U.  It.  U. 
iatrica,  Op.  icir.  p.  ug. 
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AutJdot.  p.  433.  lin.  47.  et  seq.)  Uial  all  the  different  kmdi  ofcinnt- 
momum  are  little  shrubs,  that  from  a  sioglc  root  put  forth  some  six, 
some  seveo  brancbeB,  more  or  let*.  According  to  llicophrastDS, 
Dioscorides,  and  Galen,  the  cinnaroomnra  ^«w  in  Arabia.  Accordior 
to  Strabo,  it  grew  also  in  that  part  of  India  which  •tretcliea  to  the 
Bomh.  Tbia  country,'  anys  ho,  being*  as  hot  as  Arabia  and  Ethiopia, 
prodoces  all  ifie  aromatics  which  grow  in  Arabia  and  Ethiopia,  audi 
as  cinnamon,  oard,  &c.  Wc  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  a  tree,  or 
ahrub,  lince  Galen  affirms,  (Antidot.  lib,  i.  p.  433.  lin,  36  et  seq.) 
that  A  che«t  of  it  was  brought  to  Rome  four  cubits  and  a  half  in 
length,  in  which  was  an  entire  plant  of  cinnamomum  of  the  first 
apecies.  Tlicophraitus'  says  thai  it  is  of  the  size  of  the  Agnus- 
C^tus. 

-  Tliis  author*  docs  not  appear  to  mc  to  be  very  accurate,  any  more 
than  IMiny,  bis  perpetual  copyist,  in  making  the  cassia  und  the  cin- 
nnmoinum  twodirTerentshrubi.   "  Frutex' etcasaiaeit,  juxtaquc  cin- 
naini  campoa  nascitur."      Cassia  is  the  bark  of  the  cinnamomum, 
which  we  call  (canelle)  cinnamon,  and  the  cinnamomum  ii  the  shrub 
on  which  it  is  found.     This  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  unless  we  sup- 
pose the  cinnamomtiRi  to  be  wholly  extirpated,     But  independently  of 
the  improbability  of  this,  the  Portuguese  who  h&?e  visited  the  country 
where  it  (^rows  attest  its  existence,  and  affirm  that  the  (canelle)  cin- 
namon is  the  bark  of  thix  tree.     But  there  are  other  proofs.     Pliny  * 
says,  that  he  saw  ilie  temple  which  Livia  had  built  in  honour  of 
Augustus,  on  (he  Mons  Palalinus,  a  root  of  cinnamon  of  consider- 
hle  weiKlit,  from  which  yearly  there  issued  drops  which  aflerwarda 
hardened.     This  agrees  perfectly  with  what   is  said  of  the  root  of 
the  plant  which  now  produces  the  cinnamOD.     A  liquor  oozes  from  it, 
which  becomes  hard  :  but  the  making  of  incisions  in  the  root  is  for- 
bidden, because  tliey  destroy  the  plant.     But  if  this  be  not  deemed 
conclusive,  another  pruof  may  be  adduced  from  Galen,  which  is  per- 
haps more  so.     Although  this  celebrated  physician  was  convinced 
Uiat  the  caisia  ond  thu  cinnamomum  were  two  different  shrubs,  lie 
admits-''  that  the  cinnamomum  resembled  the  best  cassia ;  which  cassia 
if  called  by  those  who  import  it  by  a  barbarous  name  of  two  syllaU«», 
the  lirst  of  which  is  composed  of  a  jf  and  an  i,  and  the  second  of  a  z 
and  an  i,  *  Gtzi.*   And  in  another  pussage  of  the  same  book  he  says. 


■  Stfkb.  G«ognph.  lib.  it.  p.  IDlS.  A. 
*  TliMplmui.  H'ulor.  PUat.  lib.  i>.  p. 
Wt.  lin.  «■ 
'  Jd.  ibid. 
'  f  tin,  HisL  KkL  Ub.  ail.  cap.  Jiz.  p. 


QOO.  lift.  19. 

'  riia.  Hist.  X&L  lib.  xii.  cap.  nx.  p. 
609.  tin.  19. 

/  OdM.  VoLiL  Eb.  L  (1«  AaddMb,  p. 
4«. 
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that  Uifi  cassia'  very  moeh  resembles  the  cinnatDOTnom,  cbM  i| 
changes  into  cinatLmomuin  ;  so  that  a  cianaTnomum  plaot  baa  beea  iccn 
Iftxactly  resembliRE;  a  cassia  plant,  and  loine  of  the  lar^e  liranchcs  of 
the  cinDomotnam  exacil;  resembling  the  branches  of  the  cassim.  We 
may  add  to  this,  that  in  the  same  book,  Galen  concLudeSf  that  the 
cinnaioomum  in  iu  nature  is  very  similar  to  the  best  cassia,  that  is, 
according  to  him,  to  ibe  shrub  that  produces  the  cinnaDion.  Prom 
all  which  It  is  cleor  enough  that  out  of  one  plant  they  mad«  two; 
but  Gaico  mainiain^d  his  prejudices. 

Tbeophraslua'  also  makes  two  diflcrcnt  shrubs  of  them:    but  as 
he  gives  but  one  dcsciiption,  we  may  conclude  that  be  likewise  hi 
'  made  the  two  out  of  oae. 

What  was  sold  for  cinnamoa,  was  the  smaller  branches, 
shoots  of  the  plant  with  their  bnrk.  Th^e  could  not  be  cut  oiF  with- 
out exposing  the  plant  to  perish.  Henoc  the  scarcity  of  cinna- 
mon in  Italy,  where  none  was  found  but  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
emperors.  Pliny  attributes '  this  scarcity  of  the  cinoiimomum  to  the 
invasions  of  the  barbarians,  who  set  fire  to  the  forests,  and  to  the  south 
wind,  which,  he  obserres,  is  so  hot  in  those  countries  thai  in  summer 
it  burns  up  the  forests.  This  may  be  true  io  some  d«^rre :  but  a  much 
more  eitenslve  cause  of  the  scarcity,  was  the  cutting-  away  the 
branches  of  the  tree,  by  which  it  was  expoted  to  perish.  See  also 
AnttgoniiB,  HisU  Mtrabil.  Beckmann's  edit.  cbap.  xlix.  with  the 
note,  p.  84. 

*Awo  ^ivUwy  .  .  KaXioftrr]  A  namejrom  the  PAamidaiu.  This  is 
the  true  meaning  of  this  passaf^,  which  Pliny  did  not  discover.  He 
makes  Herodotus  to  say  that  the  cinnamon  (cassia)  and  the  cinnamo* 
mum  were  fount!  in  the  nests  of  certain  birds,  and  especially  in  that 
of  the  ph(£nix.  '' Cinaumomuui'  et  casias,  fabulosfe  narravit  antt- 
quitas,  princepsve  Herodotus,  avium  nidis  et  privatim  phfcnicis,  in 
quo  situ  Liber  Paler  educatus  esset,  ex  inviis  rupibus  aiboribuHcjue 
deculi ;"  wliich  is  ridiculously  translated  by  Duptnet,  *  L'Antiquile  fa- 
buleute  et  le  prioce  des  menteurs,  H^rodote,  disent,  &c.'  *  Fabulous 
antiquity,  and  tliat  prince  of  liars,  Herodotus,  say.  Sic'  He  should 
have  said,  •  Herodotus  has  first  said,*  or  *  was  the  first  who  said ;'  for 
*  princeps'  docs  not  here  mean  '  prince  ;'  and  the  word  liar  is  not  to 
be  fouad  at  all  in  the  text  of  Pliny.  That  author  did  well  to  treat 
(he  accouut  as  a  fable  ;  but  be  should  not  have  imputed  that  fable  to 
Herodotus,  who  does  not  tay  a  word  about  it. 

<  Cslni.  V«L  it.  Jib.  i.  it  Antidods,  [>.    107,  lis.  S. 
iu.  liQ.  18.  '  I'lin.  lib.  kii.  cap.  u.  p.  OSS. 

*  Tbeopfarut.  HtM.  PUut.  Sb.   li.  p.       '  Id.  lib.  lii.  cap.  ib.  Vvl.  (.  p.  0C9. 
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The  autboritf  or  Ptin;^  has  misled  not  only  Statiui,* 

PliariKqne  mninptK  volncil 
Qnaum 

(for  'pharia  volucris'  is  the  phcenlx)  and  Avienua,' 

lolrmii  ^tUm  prorul  nndiquo  tit  orii 
AIm  uniu  Ucu  Ui gum  couj^oMit  wmmmw, 

but  iiUo  Van  Stapel  in  his  commcnlary  on  Thcophfailtii.  • 

Pliny  bad  certainty  read  Herodottis  too  hastily,  for  his  account  ii 
perfectly  clear.  Neither  Suidos  nor  the  Eiymologlcum  Magnum 
(under  the  word  Kiva/tw/iov)  have  misunderstood  him. 

Pliny  has  Omitted  to  expose  the  fabulous  stmtemeott  which  really 
do  occur  in  the  work  of  our  historian.  ' '' 

CXII.  Afjiai^k]  Ladanum.  The  'ledum'  is  an  odoriferodi' 
shrub,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet.  •*  Its  flower,  ' 
which  is  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter^  has  Rve  petals  of  a  rose  co- 
lour, wrinkled,  nearly  round,  though  somewhat  contracted  at  tlicir 
origin,  marked  with  a  yellow  streak,  and  often  jagged  at  the  edge: 
from  their  centre  issues  a  tuft  of  yellow  stamina,  charged  with  a  sraatT 
crown  of  dead-leaf;  they  surround  a  piHiil.  two  lines  in  length,  termi- 
nated by  a  pendicle,  which  is  rounded  at  its  extremity.  The  caliit  has 
five  petals,  avTcn  or  eight  lines  in  length,  round,  veined,  hairy  nt  tha 
edges,  pointed,  and  tnott  commonly  curled  downwards;  the  flovei' 
having  fallen,  this  pistil  becomes  a  fruit  or  husk,  about  five  lines  in 
length,  nearly  oval,  hard,  obtuse,  brown,  covered  with  n  silky  down, 
enveloped  by  the  petals  of  the  calix,  dirtded  longitudinally  into  fivt 
chambers  filled  with  red  angular  grains,  about  a  line  In  diameter.'.*. 
The  stem  from  its  commencement  is  divided  into  branches  about  tlie 
thickness  of  a  finger,  hard,  and  brown  bordering  upon  grey,  subdi- 
vided into  smaller  twigs  of  a  reddish  brown,  from  which  proceed  little 
shoots  of, a  pale  green,  shaggy,  and  covered  with  leaves  in  puri 
opposite  each  other.  These  leaves  arc  oblong,  of  a  greenish  browo, 
wavy  at  the  edges,  thick,  veined,  eight  or  nine  lines  in  breadth,  and 
about  an  inch  or  fifteen  lines  in  length,  refuse  at  the  point,  susuined 
by  a  peduncle  three  or  four  lines  in  Icugtli,  and  about  one  line  in 
breadth;  those  which  are  near  tlie  flowers  are  nearly  round,  andtbetc 
peduncle  is  two  lines  in  breadtb." 
Goats  browse  on  ibe  leaves  of  the  ledum,  upon  which  there  U  • 


■  StaC  C«UDiaHo  *d  Fbv.  Difnm  Silv. 
lib.  ii.  •!.  Fpn.  hT, 

*  Avlea.  Ducrtpilo  nrlih  l»trw,  nn. 
IIM. 

'  ThM|itifMi.  Uut.  Pltai.  p.  991. 


'  Wte-  i  W 


'  PUbv  cdl*  H  tt  pint,  •  1 
EHMraridn  ■  ikrab,  *V«- 

•  Toann**!,  lUlsiiM  4'w  Voytgs 
da  henta,  torn.  i.  Lettn  ii.  p.  Tl. 
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guniRiy  mfttlcr  that  adheres  lo  their  beuds.  *  Tfte  peataoU  carefutly 
collect  tbin,  wilh  wooden  combi  made  for  Ihe  purpose;  they  ihen 
melt  it,  and  mo  it  into  a  mass  ;  ihU  U  what  is  called  *  ladanum  ~  or 
■  Ubdamitn.'  This  substance  adheres  not  only  to  the  beards  of  lh« 
goats,  but  runs  down  ibe  hair  of  their  thighs  to  their  le^. 

The  labdanum  was  gatbered,  jo  Greece  and  in  Arabia,  by  paaaitig  a 
string  several  times  over  the  tgrface  of  the  leaves.  "  Hujus  *  pingoa 
iniidere  itaqae  attractis  faDiculii." 

"  It  ti  now  gathered  with  *  a  kind  of  whip  with  a  bog  handle  aiul 
a  double  thong,  which  is  passed  orer  these  plants.     By  shaking  and 
mbbing  it  over  the  leaves,  the  thoogs  Itecome  loaded  with  a  species 
of  odorifsrous  glue,  wliicb  adheres  lo  the  leaves.    When  the  whips 
are  saturated  with  this  matter,  the  thongs  are  scraped  with  a  knife 
and  the  substancfl  rolled  into  a  mast ;  aud  this  is  what  we  call  '  lab^ 
danum.'     To  increase  tbe  weight  of  this  drug,  they  adulterate  it  witfaj 
a  very  fine  black  sand ;  and  when  this  is  well  mixed  with  the  labda- 
oDm,  it  is  very  difficult  to  detect  tbe  fraud.     It  must  be  chewed   fur 
sooe  time,  to  discover  whether  it  is  at  all  gritty,  and  then,  after  being  ^ 
dissolved,  it  must  be  filtered^  for  tbe  purpose  of  tepaialing  the  ex< 
trarteous  matter." 

The  ledum  is  the  shrub,  tbe  labdanum  the  falty  subsliiuce  whicb  it 
produces.     The  best  labdanum  is  that  which  ie  fragrant,  burderiug^ 
upoD  green,  easily  sofiened,  and  which  is  neither  sandy  nor  mouldy,y 
but  resinoas.     See   Dioicorides,  Book  i.  chap,  cxxviti.  p.  66.  uw 
the  Commentary  of  Matthiolus;  also  Pliny,  Book  xii.  chap,  xrii.j 
VoL  I.  p.  666. 

The  ledum  is  a  species  of  cistus ;  and  Galen  '   and  Dioscoridcs' 
affirm  that  labdanum  is  produced  from  the  cistust-^  to  hi  uakoCfttrov^ 
\&ba)^p,  4i  abrcS   (i.e.  nitdov)   ylfptrai.      Pliny*  according  to  allj 
appearance,   read  tc  Kxcaov,  as  he  translates/  *eder«D  Bore  dcroso.*] 
This  is  tbe  opinion  of  Dalecliamps,  which  Father  Ilardouin  should  not 
on  such  slight  grounds  have  rejected  ;  for  it  would  not  be  the  first 
lime  that  tlirough  negligence  or  haste  Pliny  had  fallen  into  error.     If 
Eivror,  or  itlaOoi,  was  said,  as  in  the  passages  cited  of  Galen  and 
Dioscorides,  it  appears  that  kimoi  was  said  also,  from  the  following 
verse  '  of  Kufus  of  £phe«us : 


NkC  Ub.  xii.  cap.  trii. 


■  DloBTorid.    MiterU  Medio,   lib.  i.  Wtcboti,  J996.  Tol, 

cap.  cxxrlit.  p.  69.  f  Okloo.  Aa  linplici  vfdkamnL  *»• 

^  Id.  ibid,  i'tin.  Hut.  Nu.  lib.  xii.  caji.  tote.  lib.  rii.  p.  Bl. 

xrli.  \'ot.  i.  p.  fleo.  I  plin.  HiM.   Ni 

.   «  Tournefart.  IteUaan  d'ttn  Voyag*  du  VqL  1.  p.  0M. 

I«i  »Dt,  toll). :.  Lcttn  iL  pp.  72, 14,  tu.  *  Gwen.  th  CompDcii.  Medicam.  p*r 

,    *  Oalon.  do  aimplki  Hwdkameat,  vii.  do^idM  CMpois  paries,  Ub.  \.  p.  100. 

Inte.  lib.Tii.p.91.  ^a.^ 

•  lAoKoaA.  lib.  i.  up.  cutWiJ.  Ty^ 
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'  T«  KaXiovtfi  'Apilitot  XuSaMc]  tVhiek  tht  Arab$  call  ladeuon. 
Tbe  Arabs  called  it 'ladan/'  as  M.  Weiieling  remarks.  Tlic  Greek* 
added  the  syllabls  '  on,'  in  confortnity  vilh  t)ie  g«riiut  of  tbeii  lan- 
guage. 

Tir  yaft  a'tyi*  riv  rf)ay**r]  0/  iht  hr  and  the  goats.  In  Uie  Greek 
certainly  something  is  wanting.  I  rc»d  with  Mr.  Tydeman,  riy  yip 
alyur  rwr  re  rpaymr.     See  M,  Wesfteling's  note. 

CXtll.  Tilt  ebpat  i*i  w^j^wXaro*]  Uorr  toils  ffa  cubit  in  breadth. 
In  the  country  of  Yemen  and  of  Zeyla  in  Africa,*  sayi  the  author  of 
'^rKiatoire  dcs  Voyages,'  is  a  sheep  vhose  tail  is  as  large  as  its 
buttocks.  It  is  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  and  reKcmbles  a  pillow 
without  corners. 

Between  Senegal  and  Ganibra*'  arc  seen  sheep  whose  tails  are 
M>  large  and  so  heavy,  that  the  shepherds  are  obliged  (o  place 
under  them  a  little  car  to  support  them,  and  to  enable  the  antntal  to 
walk. 

What  ia  most  remarkable  in  the  sheep'  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  is  the  length  and  thickness  of  their  tails,  which  weigh  between 
1$  and  20  pounds. 

This  singularity  does  not  constitute  them  a  different  species  of 
sheep;  but  is  attributable  to  the  climate  and  the  pasturage,  llie 
English  '  carried  eight  ewes  to  Table  Island  :  Admiral  Spilbcrg  killed 
seven  of  them  ;  the  eighth  was  uAerwards  killed  by  Admiral  Matelief, 
a  Dutchman.  It  was  so  prodi^ously  fat,  that  its  tail  was  35  inches 
thick,  and  weighed  19  poundi. 

What  the  '  Histoira  dcs  Voyages '  relates  of  the  sheep  of  Africa, 
renders  credible  what  Herodotus  says  of  those  of  Arabia. 

CXIV.  'EXifarras  ififiXa^ini]  Knonmous  tiephantt.  In  the  Io- 
nian Lexicon  of  JEmilius  Portus,  may  be  found  the  reasons  which 
hare  induced  me  to  to  translate  A/t^iXa^i|«. 

CXV.  HpiUi'if'l  Bridanui.  The  Abbe  Bellanger  thonght  that 
Herodotus  meant  to  speak  of  the  Eridanus,  a  river  of.lialy/  as  lu 
which  this  historian  confesses  his  ignorance.  Pliny'  was  of  the  same 
opinion  ;  bot  considers  it  as  astonishing  that  Herodotus  should  assert, 
that  notwithtttftuding  all  the  researches  that  hv  had  made,  he  had  never 
met  with  any  one  who  had  seen  that  river;  whereas  that  historian  had 
passed  part  of  his  life  atThurium,  in  Grsecia  Magna.  "  Auctor  ille  (Ile- 


-  OL  C«lau  Himbota*.  para  i.  p.  SM.  •  Hbtoin  Ctntnte  du  Vsyigvt,  bm. 

*  Hntoba  O^ntola  dc*  Vajagw,  Urn.  nii.  a.  SSI. 

I.  p.  SU-  /  bnui  il«  Criliqa*.  Jcc.  |i.  SM. 

'  Id.  lbld.uia.  iti.  p.  liH'.  '  FUa.H»U  Nsi.  lih.iu.cap.if.  V9L 

'  li.  tUd.  taw,  v.  p.  IHW,  i.  f.  til. 
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liroHotttii)  htstoriaio  condidrt  Thums  m  Italit.  Qoomagis  mirutn  fst. 
iquod  eidctn  credjrous,  qui  l*»ilum  ninnvm  vidiaset,  iteminem  ad  id 
Flempus  Aaiti?Gni;cii>ique,&uiaibicognituin."  Tliis  might  have  proved 
[jboth  to  Pliny  and  M.  BeUftDger,  thit  our  hUtoriui  alluded  to  another 
'Eridanus. 

Herodotus  cannot  believe  what  has  been  told  him  of  this  river  Eri- 

Idanui,  from  which  ihe  amber  cornea,  because  the  word  Eridanos  is 

Greek.     He  did  iiol  ledcct  that  the  real  name  of  the  river  might  bava 

beeo  changed  in  pas»ing  through  naan;  laooths,  and  that  the  Greeks, 

fin  adopting  it,  had  given  to  it  a  Greek  form,  as  they  have  to  so  many 

^lOther  words.    This  Eridanus  is  and  can  be  no  other  than  the  Rho- 

laaus,  -which  flows  into  the  Vistula  near  Daotuc.      A  considerable 

'quantity  of  amber  is  still  found  ou  (bote  shores. 

I  feel  highly  flattered  to  find  that  my  opinion  is  confirmed  by  that 
t^or  to  learned  a  man  as  Major  (lennel.  See  the  Geographical  System 
j  Af  Herodotus  examined  and  explained,  p.  35,  note. 

'Aw' Sreii]    And  from  u^Uich.    We  must  read  Aw' Srev.     See  note 
•at  Book  I.  ^  VII,    Wc  find  this  reading  id  M.  Borheck's  edition. 

Koffffirepi'ioi]  'Ihe  Cauiteridt*.  The  Phcwniciaiis  were  the  only 
[people  who  carried  on  commerce  with  these  islands.  As  it  was  f 
igreic  importance  to  them,  they  very  carefully  concealed  the  ailua- 
i  tion  of  thbiQ,  lest  other  nnlions  sliould  wisli  to  share  the  profits  of 
ktbc  trade.  And  beuce,  when  they  had  any  occauoo  to  mentioQ  them, 
klhey  spoke  very  obscurely.  Herodotue,  who  lived  at  a  lime  when  the 
uPboenicians  monopolized  this  commerce,  could  noser,  even  in  Phosni- 
rcia  itnelf,  discover  any  thing  satisfactory  as  to  these  islands,  and  he 
therefore  considered  himselT  authorized  to  treat  them  as  altogether 
'fabulous.  The  islaude  weru  nevertheless  in  existence,  and  it  appear* 
'that  they  are  the  same  as  the  Scilly  islcii,  or  Sorlings;  but  as  the 
^hoeniciaua  procured  tin  from  Britain  likewise,  thc-y  seem  to  have 
teomprised  that  island,  too,  under  the  same  name. 

M«A«ri»'J  Who  eould  tell  me.     So  in  the  Greek.    This  participle 

must  be  terribly  twisted,  before  it  can  be  made  tq  signify  nowi^  iOr- 

i^m,  'though  I  have  taken  all  posBiblc  pains.'     Sancroft's  Ms.  has 

'fie  \iytty,  and  that  of  Eton  college  fiai  Myorrot.    These  readings  arc 

'evidently  corrupt;  but  they  give  M.  Valckenacr  occ^^ion  to  suspect 

■that  Herodotus  wrote  itt  Xiywr.    The  Attic  authors  speak  thus.     M. 

Valckenaer  takes  the  same  opportunity  of  correcting  a  passage  in  the 

Archidamus  of  Isocrates,  of  which  the  last  editor,  ihe  Ablii  Auger, 

lias  availed  himself;  but  he  should  have  pointed  out  the  part  of  that 

'^author's  works  from  which  he  borrowed  the  remark. 

CXVII.  Tovro  TO  Ttbioy  i3>-  fUf  sort  \opaofiiity,  iv   oufttn  iorrvf 
Xopaeftiup  re  avriuv]  It  i$  tituatcd  on  thr/rimtier$,  Sfc    The  above 
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pasHBge  is  cridently  corrupt.  I  shnll  aot  stop  to  notice  the  changes 
proposed  by  MM.  Reiskp  and  Abresch,  Trhicli  may  be  seen  in  the 
Doles  of  WcKoliiip  and  Valckcuaer.  Tlicse  tail  gentlemea  propose 
to  read  Toiro  ri  WKiiov  if  fiy  am  \a^9famr,  iv  aXifwat  tof  riv  Xo- 
paafiittr  rr  avriw,  wbicb  obviates  every  difficulty.  But  the  true 
reading  ia  preserved  in  the  Ms.  of  the  Royal  Library,  in  which  we 
read,  rovra  r£  wtU^v  i)v  ftiv  mtrt  Xoftaafilw  iv  oipeat  (and  abore,  «S- 
pntm)  Hv  XofuxaiAiif  rv  avr^4#»-,  &c.  In  fact  the  article  is  useless. 
The  Mss.  B  and  D  have  rovro  r«  wihiof  ^f  fiif  Kore  Xvpavfuif  re  at- 
rCm  «al,  &C. 

Tof  fiiy  yaft  j(*tftiit^  S*t  a  Ikitt]  In  Kinter  it  raint.  lu  the  Greek, 
"in  winter,  the  god  (.Inpiter)  rains."  Such  was  the  usual  form  of 
expression.  Ti  yap  6  Zein  wrutl ;  'what  weather  is  it?'  Aristuph. 
Av.  1501.  XA  Z»f  SWoKa  ftir  w^\et  a'td/ttat,  AXXma  i'  itt,  'some- 
times it  rains,  and  soinBtimcs  it  h  htiet'    Theocrit.  Idyli.  iv.  versa  43. 

CXVIII.  Kal  V  dYTcXdjfcipoi]  And  the  introtlmetr.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  honorable  and  tmporlant  offices  of  the  Persian 
oOQTt.  Herodotus  tonically  c&Us  it  &yyt\iitf6pos:  it  was  proporly 
termed  tltrayytXtift,  and  Herodotus  himself,  two  lines  before,  had  used 
tlie  word  tvuryciXat.  This  post  was  undoubtodly  the  second  in  the 
enpira.  Tithraustea,  who  held  it,  occupied,  according  to  Cornelius 
Nepos.'  the  second  rank.  Thitauihor.  it  is  true,  does  not  designate 
the  office  by  name;  but  £lian  supplies  bis  delicieocy.  litis  Ti- 
thrauatcs  was  be  who  presented  communications  to  the  king,*  and 
introduced  those  who  desired  an  audieocc,  &  ro*  dyycUw  tiowopiSttr 

CXIX.  'ObvpiaaiTo]  entering  tamentmbU  criet.  It  was  not  Inta- 
pherncs,  but  his  wife,  who  made  tb<  complaint;  and  she  had  very 
good  reason  to  do  so.  Ay  to  htm,  he  was  then  detained  in  prison,  and 
ID  expectation  of  sufTeritig  death.  Mr.  Bruce'  who  asserts  lliat  in 
Abyasinia  a  multitude  assembles  round  the  gales  of  the  king's  pa- 
laco  lo  utter  imaginary  complaints,  and  that  when  a  sufficient  nnm- 
her  for  the  purpose  is  not  iponLoocously  collected,  other*  are  paid 
for  the  express  purpose,  adds  that  a  sinidar  cuslom  obtained  amongst 
the  Persians,  and,  after  having  cited  Herodotus,  he  continues,  "and 
lutaphernes  is  also  said  to  come  lo  tKe  door  of  the  kinjc  making  great 
lameatalions."  If  Mr.  Bruce  is  no  better  BC4]uaitited  with  the  cos- 
tons  of  Abyssinia  than  he  is  with  those  of  Persia,  and  with  ibe  au- 
thors who  have  written  on  them,  we  may  veolura  (o  tShxuk  that  bis 
travels  ate  no  better  than  a  romaoce. 


*  C«nal.  Nepoa  to  Coooik,  cap.  itt.        '  Tnrels  Id  dtsoorer  iba  sonee  af  lbs 
p.  tSl.  Nik.  Book  v.  chsp.  aC,  Vol.  i*.  p.  Ul, 

*  £Uaai  Varic  lUatoi.  lib.  i.c*|i.  ni. 
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'Aintp  fiiy  pM  hv  SXXflt  yivotrv]  1  VMry  Jimd  another  hutbaud,  ifC. 
Th«  seems  a  singular  sentimenl ;  it  wa«  Iiowettr  a  very  general  one 
io  the  Agt  of  Herodoltis,  and  stamped  by  unircrsal  approbation,  a> 
we  find  that  Sophocles  has  not  hesitated  (o  pat  into  ttiu  mouth  of 
Antigone,  "  After'  the  death  of  a  husband,  another  may  replace  him ; 
the  birth  of  a  sou  may  comptDsate  for  him  that  is  gone;  but  wbea 
the  authors  of  our  days  are  hid  io  the  tomb,  we  can  no  more  look 
for  tlie  birUi  of  a  brother,"  When  an  opinion  of  any  son  ia  gene- 
rally received  by  a  people,  and  is  looked  on  as  an  undoubted  Inith,  ft 
tragic  author  may  fairly  appropriate  it,  without  exposing  himself  to 
censure.  I  cannot  therefore  sanciiou  the  rcproadi  which  one  of  oor 
best  writers  levels  at  Sophocles  oo  this  account.  See  the  Travels  of 
the  younger  Anacharfit,  Vol.  iv.  p.  65. 

Tair^  r^  yyt/ftp  )(^vfUr^,  fXf£a  rti^o]  Such  art  the  motias  itAicA 
Aarr  induced  mr  to  prefer.  As  I  had  read,  with  a  fmgmenl  in  the 
Royal  Library,  the  Ms.  A  in  the  same  library,  a  Ma.  of  the  Imperial  Li- 
brary at  Vienna,  and  that  of  Valla,  rotrp  hi  y^vfif  y^ptuftini  iXtiie 
raOrn,  I  cousidered  it  one  ofthosc  redundant  phrases  of  such  frequeat 
recurrence  in  Herodotuii,  and  had  therefore  suppressed  it.  But 
having  since  considered  that  in  all  these  editions  we  Hnd  «i<A«£a,  and 
in  that  of  Gronovius  fXrla,  I  have  since  looked  on  it  as  a  part  of  the 
speech  uf  the  wife  of  Intaphernes.  and  therefore  concluded  1  ought  not 
lo  omit  it  in  the  translation.  This  is  likewise  the  opiitiou  of  M.  Coray. 
In  the  same  Ms.  of  the  Royal  Library  we  also  read  xj>ra^vit,  which 
is  an  lonitni  attributable  to  Herodotus. 

CXX.  'Ofioirjti]  Oreltt.  Tlie  word  is  written  Onvtes-  But  Dion 
ChryBojtom,  *  who  relates  the  same  story,  calls  him  Orontcs  ;  and  as 
this  lam  name  is  more  common  amongst  the  Persians  than  the  other, 
I  have  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  true  one. 

'£«■<  rur /3<i«iX»7oi  Ovpiwi']  At  the  court.  There  is  in  the  Greek,  'at 
the  door  of  the  king.'  The  great  lords  attended  at  the  door  of  the  king 
in  Persia.  This  custom,  established  by  Cyrus,  subsisted  as  long  as  the 
monarchy,  and  still  does  in  Turkey,  where  the  couil  is  called  the 
Ottoman  Porte.  See  my  translation  of  the  l^ves  of  Chereas  and 
Callirrhoii,  VoL  ii.p.  255. 

CXXr.  'A»aKf>loyra  ny  THiov]  Anacnon  0/  TVm.  It  is  not  at  all 
surprising  to  see  at  the  court  of  a  tyrant  a  poet  who  perjietuaJly  cele- 
hrates  love  and  wine.  His  verses  are  full  of  the  praises  of  Poly- 
crates.  That  prince  being  dead,  Hipparchus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  sent 
a  galley  of  fifty  ohrs  to  fetch  Anacreon.'    He  remained  at  Atlions  till 


"  SopliMlit  AatbF.  vers.  OOfl. 

*  Pkt  Chry»<»i.  Onu.  x*ii.  p.  an. 


«  PIski  llippsrch.  Vol.  ii.  p.  338.  C 


the  death  of  that  lyrnnt,  by  whom  he  waa  lofidctl  with  honours  and 
favours.  What  a  conirost  with  the  condact  of  Pytliagorast  That 
philosopher,*  perceiving  that  tyranny  was  about  to  be  introduced  at 
Samos,  travelled  to  Kgypt  and  Babylon  to  pursue  hU  Btudios.  Find- 
ing, on  his  return  to  his  country,  that  tlie  tyranuy  still  subsisted  thare, 
he  set  sail  for  Italy,  where  ho  ended  his  days. 

CXXII.  Mffwbi  rcroii  Kt'uiTff/oi']  Mino*  oj Cnouut,  The  Lydians,' 
(he  Rhodians,  the  Phrygians,  the  Phoeniciana,  tl>c  Egyptians,  tlic  Mi- 
lesians, tho  Cariiins,  &c.  possessed,  it  is  true,  the  empire  of  the  sea  : 
but  ttie  passage  of  Herodotus  relates  only  to  princea  and  tyraaia,  a* 
has  been  judiciuusly  remarked  by  M.  WesseUng. 

What  Herodotus  says  of  the  siiperiorily  of  Miiioh  oh  the  sea,  I*. 
confirmed  by  'Thucydides  and  by  Diodonis  Siculus;  the  latter  of 
whom  says,  in  express  terms,'  that  he  was  the  first  of  the  Greeks 
who  rendered  himself  master  of  the  sea. 

As  to  Polycrates,  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  is  supported  both  by 
Tliacydides*  and  by  Strabo.'' 

.  Tfi  H  &%'Q^)annittit  \tynfiiv)tt  7«rev>]  hut  as  to  takat  me  caUed  tic 
kittoTtcal  time*.  Thus  is  the  true  meaning  of  ihc  passage,  as  has  been 
well  explained  by  ScalJger.*  ■A»'0/>trtrijii7  ytvtit,  the  times  of  men,  true 
and  historical,  are  opposed  to  ^vOu-^,  Ihc  fabulous  limes. 

Iv  rvy  J}e  iroiv'rai]  if  then  j/ou  follow  mtf  advice.  Nfv  in  enclitic, 
and  signifi*;!  '  igitur."  We  must  tliervfore  write  ov  vw  ibt  umiimt 
with  the'Mss.  A  and  B  of  ibc  Royal  Library,  and  those  ated  by  M. 
Wesseling  in  his  various  IccliouH. 

CXXIII.  nXiipvitac  \iOuy]  Filled  urith  Btonei.  Hannibal  mado  use 
of  a  similar  stratagem  to  escape  from  the  danger  by  which  he  was 
tlircatened  by  the  cupidity  of  the  Gortynians.  He  filled  some  am- 
phorw  with  lead,*  the  surface  of  which  he  overlaid  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  placed  them,  in  presence  of  the  chiefs  of  the  country,  in  die 
temple  of  Diana,  as  if  he  had  inlrusleO  to  ihem  his  whole  fortune. 

KaraH<rai  ^  rat  Xtipraxai]  Hating  eaiatd  tit  chests  to  he  eiaaed 
and  fastened  tcith  a  knot.  Before  the  use  of  locks,  it  was  the 
custom  in  ancient  times  to  close  doors,  chests,  &c.  with  knots.  Some 
of  these  were  so  exceedingly  difficnlt  to  unfasten,  as  to  defy  the  eflbrts 
of  any  but  the  person  possessed  of  the  secret.  Every  one  has  heard 
of  tlie  famouH  Gurdtan  k»oL  Wc  find  frequent  alluaiona  to  tliis  cus- 
tom in  Homer. 


•  Stnbo.  lib.  n*.  p.  913.  C. 

•  Cannbon  wl  Poiyb.  p.  IM. 

•  ThiKYilid.  lib.  i.  4  i*.  p.  ft. 

<  Uiodor.  Sic.  lih.  i«.  (  Is.  Vol.  i.  p. 
MM. 

•  Tliticydid.  lib.  i.  ^  xlii.  p.  \t. 


f  Stnb.  Ub.  lir.  p.  01$.  I). 

■  Cuoa.  InifOK.  lih.  iiJ.  pus  tlten,  p. 

nil. 

*  Com.  Nenok,  afi.  luS.  t  U.  p.  Mt. 
Jartm.  Uitt.  lib.  xxm.  ca^  ■>.  p.  Mi. 
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*  Avrit'  (iTfprve  irw/ia,  Ami  if  tui  itgpiiy  "iifKt 
l\QiKi\or,  pv  Tor{  fnv  iihat  f^«(  wmvta  Kf^wir. 

'He  immediately  closed  the  chest,  nnd  quickW  made  a  woDcferAif 
knot,  the  aecret  of  which  had  been  commumcated  lo  him  by  Circe.' 
*'ThiB  knot/'  says  EoBUlhiui,  ♦  "  was  lo  all  flpp*arance  Teiy  Mcure. 
It  may  even  pasi  fur  a  groverb  as  to  things  which  are  well  Tssteaed. 

Jt  WW)  the  caitom  of  the  ancients  to  make  use  of  (his  kind  of  fHtteDing. 
Keys  arc  n  modem  invention,  a>crit>cd.to  the  Lacednmoniana." 
It  is  surprising  that  the  Lacedscmonians,  whose  goods  were  in  cotn- 

Itiion,  ihould  first  have  Inrented  keys  for  the  sccurini;  of  property. 

[Thrv  must  hare  ^eatly  degenerated  from  the  virtue  of  thur  an* 

fcestors. 

The  account  of  Herodotus  is  so  biicf,  that  wt  can  hardly  discover 
The  reason  why  Orclcs  indicted  on  the  unhappy  pdnce  so  dreadful  a 
pii»ii«Iiment.  Diodorus  Sigiiiu?,  however,  ar(|naints  at  with  a  cir- 
cumstance which  throws  a  good  deaJ  of  light  on  this  passage. '  **  Ore- 
les,"  says  he,  "governed  l.^dia  with  much  severity.  Some  of  the 
Lydtans  fled  to  Samoa  with  considerable  riches,  and  implored  the 

.mercy  of  Polycrates ;  but  he.  in  the  sequel,  pur  them  to  death,  and 

[wized  on  their  riches.^'     We  fiod  by  tbis,  that  Oreles  did  no  more 

[than  lake  a  just  vengeance  for  the  perBdy  of  Potycrate j. 

CXXV.  "Or*  yii^  fit)  oi  £»pqK«0fg*»-  ytfi'/jtrot  mpOfWiij     If  IK  €TC€pt 

[the  tgranttoj  Syranue.  Herodotus  alludes  to  Oelo  and  his  brother 
liero,  and  especially  to  the  former,  who  baring  attaiood  the  supreme 
power  by  unfair  means,  gave  such  exampteu  of  clemency,  moderation, 
and  magnanimity,  that  after  his  deaih  he  was  regrcKcd  by  the  warmest 
lovers  of  liberty.  Hiero  protected  men  of  letters,  enticed  them  to  his 
court,  and  gave  them  a  most  liberal  reception.  Amongst  others,  may 
he  mentioned  Slmonides,  Pindar,  Bacchylides,  and  ^Hrhtlus.  See 
jElian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  jr.  cap.  xv.  p.  359. 

Otc  i£(*w(  nirijy^ffioij  Which  t  cannot  relate  ipitiout  horrvr. 
lOretes  undoubtedly  burned  him  alirc.  Tliis  punishiaent  iras  not  un- 
nsual  ill  Persia.    See  M.  Wesseling's  note. 

CXXVI.  'Ev  rovrif  rp  rofiojj^]  tn  then  troubled  timet.  I  read  with 
ihe  Mb.  of  Bancroft,  with  Valla,  and  with  Wessoliiig,  If  rowy  rp  ro- 
poxj.  In  the  former  editions,  wc  read  in  ravTy  r^  npx?- 

CXXVIII.  'F^iSoyrai  bi  i^aptiin  vareXu/i^ai-e]  Doriut,  to  end  their 
ditputn.  I  take  rartXii^/Jart  here  in  the  tame  sense  that  it  bears 
in  Book  VII.  ^  IX.  /Emilius  Portus  has  rery  clearly  explained  it  in 
his  Ionic  lexicon. 

-  lionet.  Udy»t.  lib.  lib.  rvn.  44T.  '    INcnIm.  Sic.  RmijiU  do  Viitat.  rt 

*  EiMliUi.  in  Homer.  Vol.  iii.  p.  IMS-     ViiiU.  Vnl.  ii.  ^i.  a$7. 
tin.  41  c(  •c<i. 
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This  pusage  has  bean  cited  by  Suidas,  uader  Uic  woid  wiXat,  as 
has  been  observed  by  the  late  M.  Toup,  EraeDdal.  in  Suidanit  S  1«> 
[>.  4.;  vel,  ex  iiupcm  cdiliotii:,  Vo),  ii.  p,  ]7. 

'Arnyvfuimt  ii/uv  fi^  iopinpvpiuy]  Forhidf  1/9U  to  terve.  BaviAmAa- 
pfTot  iwayitpfVft  bfilr  /jq  iopvifioftUtv  Xypoirea.  "  In  common*  osag«,  au- 
perfluoua  iiegatioDfl,  such  as  '  i  forbid  you  not  lo  do  this.'  initead  of 
'I  forbid  you  to  do  U/  are  ofrrfquent  occurrence."  Kfiv  r^  wnjOely 
hi  roXAiiric  wafitXKoui7ats  iiwo^atoi  jfpwfttOa,  irt  to  a»ayt)fitim  aM  ft^ 
^oicir,  irri  nv  awayoprvu  atn  rtiieii'. 

Olympius  used  a  metliod  somewhat  limilar  to  put'  to  death  Sti* 
lie  bo. 

CWX.  Te\vAieiv  ivt/rrifitfof]  That  \t  f^uiroeaud.  Cronovinahw 
rendered  this  passage,  '  St-d  tnmcn  visus  fuil  D'Hio  notitiam  arlts  pe- 
ritii  didicisse.'  Slepheos  hnil  nereiiheless  correctly  rendered  it  ia 
bi«  Theuaurus.  The  meaning  of  the  pliraae  is  the  same  as  if  it  atootl 
Kurc^M)  re  r^ii  AofKiy  t ej^iraittf ,  Knf  ntp  im9TAfM»-ot ;  '  It  appealed  to 
Dariua  that  he  dissiniulacetll  hi»  Wnowtrdgc  in  medicine,  tlian^li  m  fact 
he  wai  a  physician.'  M.  Weaseling  traiulal«,  *  aed  tatnen  visus  fuit 
Dario  dissimtilaudi  arles  bene  iiossc.*  I  doubt  whether  thia  scholar, 
mho  has  done  so  much  honour  to  literature,  has  seized  the  cor- 
r<tcl  meaning  of  Herodotus,  in  malting  nj^t^etw  depend  on  iwivrtifit- 
ra.  Ihc  expression,  '  by  saying  that  be  was  not  a  pbytician/  ia  not 
in  the  Greek,  and  has  been  inlroducud  by  myself  fur  the  sake  of 
greater  clearness. 

'Ilrio  fitrit  ra  itr\¥fiit  wfomiYvf']  Afpli^ng  iiuid  and  toothing  rtwte- 
die$  after  the  violent  onet.  I  had  conceived  that  tliese  violent  reme- 
dies were  lliose  applied  l>y  the  Egyptian  physici'tnii  and  that  the  mittl 
and  soothing  ones  were  those  administered  by  Dcmocedes,  and  ac- 
cordingly 1  translated,  *  Democcdea  caused  the  violent  remedies  of 
the  Egyptians  to  be  fotlowed  by  knitiTes.'  M.  Coray  does  nolkgrce 
with  this ;  and  1  an  become  a  convert  to  his  opinion,  tbe  rather,  as  the 
text  does  not  contain  a  single  word  which  relates  to  the  Egyptians. 
But  lot  us  heai  what  be  sayii. 

"  The  question  concerns  a  luxation  of  llie  fool,  which  bad  been 
improperly  treated  by  the  Egyptian  doctors.  I>emocede8  could  not 
remedy  tlie  mischief  that  these  ignorant  fellows  had  committed  by 
beginning  with  mild  applications.  As  the  fool  had  probably  been 
ill  set,  he  was  very  likely  obliged  to  luxate  it  again,  and  this,  in  it- 
self, is  a  very  painful  operation.  1  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  thai 
(ffj^vpa  as  well  IfTia  both  relate  to  the  treatment  piescnbcd  by  Demo- 
cedcs.     After  the  operation  to  wliicb  ho  had  been  obliged  to  subject 


Grr|tDriv>  ilo  Diaktvlit.  f.  41. 


*  Zvfiou  ilktor.  Uti.  V.  [>.  U4. 
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bu  paUent,  fttra  ra  ivx^pa,  to  soothe  the  pain,  he  ftilmioistered  sone 
narcotic,  ii*ia,  as  opittm,  for  instance,  to  make  him  sleep.  Thus,  when 
it  is  considered  necessary  to  employ  powerful  remedies,  Hippocrates 
advises  thai  they  should  be  altcroalcd  with  such  as  are  mild  and  sootti- 
tog,  that  the  patient  may  not  be  exhausted  by  pain  ;  or  io  tbe  case  of 
external  applications,  that  the  part  may  not  be  inflamed  ot  ulcerated 
by  Uie  continued  application  of  acrid  matter  :  Apj^^fuivt  is  fjaXOturv** 
1*  iax'ipiTtpotr  (I  read  iTj^wportfta)  TtXrvrfr  bi  aiOti  ft  fiaKdaK^.'     This 

(Jfeek  method,  which  Herodotus  designates  by  'EXXqftxolffi  liifiaot,  is 
practised  at  this  day  by  nil  skilful  pbysicians.  In  those  disorders, 
for  example,  in  which  frequent  purging  is  necessary,  it  is  custotnury, 
on  the  erening  after  the  medicine,  to  administer  some  bypooUc  or 
■oolhin^  draught,  to  recruit  the  strength  of  the  patient,  wid  tit  him 
rlbr  the  next  dose.  The  ttttae  plao  is  pursued  in  regard  to  viuleot 
Lsai^cal  operabons." — Corat. 

£1  Mnj&tt]  If  he  intendtd.     The  Greek  implies,  *  ti  ex  iodustna,' 
rhich  1  have  traustated,  *  s'it  pieteadoil.'  '  if  he  intended ;'  an  giviaf 
[the  exact  meaning  of  Herodotus. 

Tiroirvrrov«ra  hi  alriw  iiKaorti  <^w.\^,  roD  ypvoav  tiv  Qri*^  Drciu 
\0Mfrom  a  chest,  with  a  tauter,  S^c.  This  passage  is  corrupt :  some 
read  ro»'  x/x^ffof  «^y  ^jvjTr  others  roi  ypvao^  rifv  ^Ha^v,  and  others  again, 
nrv  xpv^rov  mrv&qni*'.  Al.  Toup  appears  to  we  to  be  nearer  the  majk. 
Afler  having  observed*  that  the  Greeks  do  not  say  vvDr^xrai'  rqv 
A^Kqp,  but  \iKoTvitTfiv  C(f  riiv  Qi'iKtiv,  hv  corrects  Woruirroi>vn  bi  airriw 
im<tTf}i>ioX^ElTllH  XPITO^IIKUN  i&^pitro  ruw  l>uiori,hta.  He 
rodoius  had  before  folloircd  this  coiisiructioTi,  t/torwrrot^tt  it  Xiftt^f. 
XfmaaBiic^  is  a  strong  chest  in  which  money  is  kept,  a  strongbox. 

In  my  translation,  I  have  adopted  tliis  correction,  whicJi  appears 
to  me  preferable  to  all  the  others. 

Wit]]  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  word  hworinrravra,  see  note 
3.  on  ^  cxxxvi,  Book  11. :  thus,  according  to  the  e:cplanalioa  I  have 
given  in  that  note  of  llie  word  bitorOirTttf,  ft6Xp  intorvxTtiy  ia,  to 
place  tbe  saucer  under  the  heap  of  gold  pieces,  and  jlra^  it  out  as 
full  as  it  wilt  hold.  .Sec  also  the  remark  of  M.  Volckenacr,  p.  i03, 
note  45. 

Tbo  Greek  has  ftaXf.  I  have  translated  '  avec  unc  soucoupe,*  with 
n  Kiucer  or  saJver.  This  word  refers  to  the  olEce  of  the  cup-bearer; 
and  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  it,  va  must  know  what  that  duty  was. 
1.  A  certain  quantity  of  water  and  of  wine,  according  Io  the  AtreofUt 
of  the  wine  and  the  taste  of  the  guests,  was  poured  into   l&rge 


,*  Hij^ooai.  de  Slehlilxu,  i  i.  Vol.  ij.        '  Kmi-iLdatioDc)  la  Suidaiu,  put  tcriia 
P-  «8.  p.  Mfl.  ' 
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vas«s,  which  were  callecl '  craterte '  from  ibc  circumitance  of  the  mix- 
ture of  the  two  liquors.  2.  They  dipped  Into  these  crat«^ree  with  &  cyt- 
thus.  a  vosbcl  of  smaller  siie ;  and  the  liquor  was  then  poured  into  tba 
drinking^cup,  which  was  callitd  fxrw/ta.  3.  This  drinluag-cap  wu 
preseuted  to  lliv  guests  on  a  uteusit  which  they  called  '  phiaU.'  Tlie 
'  phiala'  was  a  large  saucer,  salver,  or  plate,  I  mean  a  Wind  of  flat  and 
broad  Tase,  on  which  the  cup  was  handed.  4.  Those  cup-bearei* 
who  Wi^rc  handy  held  the  phial  or  saucer  with  three  fingerB,  as  we  find 
from  the  rollowingpassageorihoCyropsdia,  lib.  i.cap.  iii.^  vm.  01 
M  rUr  0aai\iur  rovrwv  oivojfwti  cop^wi  rt  otyvjfooivt,  «i!  Kadaptiwt  ty 

viv,  wi  ittr  ifiriitr  To  icwfia  cvX)/vrorara  ry  fiiXXoirrt  vir€tv.  '  The  CU|K 
bearers  of  the  Icing  graufully  mix  the  wine  with  the  water  in  the  crate- 
ne ;  they  pour  it  out  with  elegance  into  the  cup,  carry  it  to  the  guests 
on  a  suiicer,  which  tlicy  hold  with  three  fingers,  and  present  the  cup  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  conreoiently  taken.'  M.  Uociet's  trans- 
lation  ii  elegant;  but  these  nice  diHtiuctioDs  have  escaped  htm. 

CXXXI.  Uarpi  Qiiy^lxtro]  lU  Hvtd  wUh  a  father.  The  Ms.  A  of 
the  Royal  library  has  also  IloXvcpdrct  w/t<\i)ae*  varpi  ffvytix<tro  tw  rf 
K.  r.  X. 

'£caro*'  fiyhtv]  A  pension  of  a  hundred  mifue.  I  suspect  that  this 
passage  must  have  been  altered  by  the  copyists.  Athens,  in  the 
liuie  of  its  greatest  splendour,  allowed  their  ambassadors  but  two 
drnohmee  a  day.  Now  a  mina  i«  100  drachmw.  Nor  is  tlicre  any 
probability  that  the  Athenians  erer  allowed  a  pension  to  a  foreiga 
physician,  as  we  may  see  m  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes,  vera.  407. 
*'  Can  tlierc  be  any  physicians  in  a  city  where  they  are  so  ill  paid  and 
w>  despised  r'  If  at  the  time  when  Athens  was  so  rich,  it  allowed 
but  two  drachmn  a  day  to  an  ambassador,  bow,  before  the  Persian 
war,  when  it  was  very  poor,  could  it  afford  a  pension  of  100  minse  to 
a  physician  ? 

If  all  that  Herodotus  relates  of  this  physician  be  strictly  true,  he 
must  have  been  of  a  very  mean  spirit  to  prefer  reaidiog  itSuaoft^  no 
enslaved  country,  where  all  who  lived  were  itarei,  to  a  fim  d^ 
like  Athens,  for  th«  sake  of  20  mines  more  which  h«  received  from  th« 
tyrant. — ^Valckesaek. 

M.  Valckcnacr  might  have  made  the  same  reproach  to  Anacreon, 
and  indeed  to  all  those  who  prefer  the  favour  of  despots  to  tba 
charms  of  liberty. 

'VXiyxtrTa'Afiyt'iettiyai]  Tht  Argian$  tern  contidrred,  ^.  Eaita- 
ihius  quotes  this  paitaLge  in  lus  Commentary  on  Dionysius  Periegetes.* 

•  EMtath.  ia  Dknji*.  Veht%.  p.  TO.  col.  %  lis.  I. 
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CXXXIV.  Aiiawfttvy  Y^rYni/tarivvraHprruttnittifftbntl  Tif 
mui grmpi  with  ifubodg.  Homei  h»d  beforu  wid,'  ■  My  soul  grew; 
within  me.'  Galen  has  iiaitated  HeiiMlotus  in  hU  commentary  on  what' 
PUto  bat  borrowed  from  physic  in  hi*  Tfanttus,  iitjyitMtff  rir  Inrpwfi* 
ir  ryi  Ti/ia/y  y*yfmftfti>^ti%  and  Euitathins  ui«s  the  same  expressioo  u 
Herodotui/  aitlavofttr^  ry  awftari,  avrat^ifofrat  tat  riif  XoyMgt  if^^C^ 
ai  Svpa/tfu,  *  As  the  body  ^ows,  the  intctlcctual  raculties  grow  alw.' 

The  render  will  perhaps  not  be  displeased  to  see  hero  some  refiei 
of  Luorvlios  on  this  tufaject. 

Pneterea.'  ^fm  ptmtei  cum  corpore, «  d^k 
CmMiv  MntinMU,  parilerqae  «a»B«rim  idbiiMiii. 
Nm  t«|u  faiAnpo  pa«n,  laB«w]a«  vagajriw 
Corpme  i  ^  SBiau  Mquilw  XBitrii  Mmu. 
Uila  nbi  lohiMb  ftdolent  viribui  mat : 
Cuantkam  qnoqaB  mhjfla,  et  «uctiur  cK  uiiBU  ri* : 
fan  utii  jutt  raKdis  qauntuiu  »t  vtrt^ua  Bvi 
Coqnu ;  K  obtMti  aeoideraat  vfri kis  Mtui ; 
ClaadicM ngeiti^,  delhu  UafaaqwiBenM|iic, 
OuBu  defccinat,  uqkc  wm  UMpun  denun. 

'  We  Me  it  (the  sonl)  bom  with  the  body,  grow  and  become  old 
with  it.  A  child  is  weak  of  body,  and  walks  tottering'ly ;  its  id^aa 
have  no  greater  degree  of  strenglli.  Age,  as  it  forlifies  the  limbs, 
ripens  also  the  intellect,  and  increases  the  rigour  of  the  sonl.  At 
length,  when  the  force  of  years  has  bowed  down  the  body,  blunted 
the  seoses,  and  exhaunted  the  Blrengtb,  the  judgment  tot|er»,  the 
mind  beeomci  tffectud,  as  also  does  the  tongue,  and  alt  the  spring* 
of  the  machine  give  waiy  together,* 

_  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  having  sanctioned 
4oy  thing  that  impeached  the  doctrine  of  iho  imtnortality  oftlicsoul. 
IIm  soul  ttettber  grows  nor  decreases.  Before  our  organs  have  attained 
perfection,  the  soul  cflnnot  developv  iis  fAcntlies,  on  account  of  the 
weakness  of  tlie  initrumeDts  allotted  for  its  use.  When  these  iQstru* 
mi^nts  are  weakened  by  age,  it  appears  no  longer  to  possess  the  same 
vigour,  though  It  is  really  unchanged.  This  proves  only  that  beii 
in  an  incomprehensible  manner  united  with  the  body,  U  followi  alt^ 
Ha  vicitstludca. 

Aristotle,  however,  who  will  scarcely  be  suspected  of  beRcvfngia  the 
immortality  of  the  sonl,  says,  "  The  soul '  is  a  kind  of  substance  not 
inbject  to  comiption.     If  it  were  so,  this  would   b«  especially  pcr- 


■  Ham.  OiItm.  tib.  S.  wn.  StS.  '  Lucnt.  VOi.  U.  wrs.  446,  Sec 

•  GaleM  d«  Hippoonii*    a*  Fbloida  *  AA»cn.dK  Aaiiiti,  lib.  U  cap.  *.  [b  ' 

t^ogMtlbu,  Vol.  I.  p.  i».  OSS.  c.  vd  rx  edit.  SylbBreu,  lit.,  i.  cap. 

'EiMrth,«d(Mq;H.|ib.ii.p.l447.r.  it.  p.  K.  Ihu  10. 


otivablc  when  uur  seitEci  aru  blunted  by  age.  But  it  is  with  it,  as  wilb 
our  senses,  if  uii  old  man  could  see  wiib  the  oyo  of  b  young  man,  he 
would  floe  like  R  young  mun.  No  »ort  ofchnDge  happens  to  the  loul, 
either  ia  drunkenneM  ott  in  sickness.  The  vess«l  that  conlains  it  raay 
break,  but  it  does  noi  corrupt,  nor  is  it  subjcci  to  exlcmal  injury. 

Iv  j^/ici  ^1  rijf 'E\Xaiaerparei'£(rSat]  March  rather  against  Greect. 
AoDlJier  method  was  likewise  employed,  if  wc  may  believe  what  Uiaoa 
soya,'  ill  Ins  History  q(  Persia  i  for  I  cannot  doubt  that  he  alludes  to 
Dariui,  lhoug:h  that  prince  is  uot  named  in  the  passage.  U  was  cus- 
tomary 10  serve  up  at  the  table  of  the  king,  says  that  histotian,  all  the 
various  kinds  of  provision  which  his  dilTcrcnt  states  produced.  He 
who  liiat  reigned  in  Ihut  country,  thought  that  the  kiog  should  use 
neither  food  nor  drink  that  came  from  a  foreign  country.  This  after- 
wards becumo  a  Uw.  A  certain  eunuch  having  served  up  with  the 
deMcrt  some  Altic  tigs,  the  king  asked  him  from  what  countiy  they 
came.  When  he  learned  that  they  came  from  Athens,  he  ordered 
Uiem  to  bti  sold  to  the  mercbauis  who  dealt  in  the  public  square, 
till  he  should  be  able  to  take  them  when  he  might  wish  without  buying 
them.  It  was  thought  that  the  eunuch  had  done  thi^  with  the  express 
view  of  call'tRg  to  the  king's  mind  bis  projected  expedition  to  Athens. 

It  should  seem  however  from  the  and  of  this  passage,  that  Darius 
hud  already  resolved  to  carry  ihc  war  into  Greece,  but  that  he  bad 
either  forgotten  or  was  iudtfilTent  about  iu  The  text  of  AlhcuKus,  be- 
sides, is  corrupt,  {eruy  hi  oiotti  oCrt  (ipiifiari,  oura  wory  Ucrp  ^ttf  i  it 
ipX^  ""'^  ^otftAcii  )(piiaOat.  I  think  we  should  read,  o  a,  >^i}*  ^am- 
Xctfmu  rovt  iiaaiktif  ^fpHaOvu  :  a  coriectioo  suggested  by  Casaubon. 

CXXXV.  llarrmt]  iVhatcver  might  happen.  The  word  employed 
in  tbe  Ureek  is  iruvrut,  and  signifies  '  absolutely.' 

'E^ij  9viiiiaX\i€a6ai]  That  ht  should  have  himaecompaHied  hg,  ifc. 
I  think  we  should  read  c^if  irv/i/JuAiraKai,  with  a  single  t»mhda,  and 
the  rather,  as  Eustathiu^'  renders  it  by  avf/^aXtiaOat,  and  as  we  so 
find  it  in  the  Mss.  A,  6  and  D  of  the  Royal  Library.  This  is  also 
tlic  reading  of  Stephens's  Greek  edition.  This  word  ugnilies  that  be 
should  be  '  assisted  '  or  '  furnished'  with  a  vessel. 

Mv  tu]  To  prove  him.  We  must  read  with  M.  Reiske  fi^  «v.  Ev 
is  a  Dotiiim,  of  whirh  the  loniane  *  also  make  usu  to  signiry  dv,  ■  aui 
ipaius.'  We  find  it  likewise  in  the  Ms.  A  of  tlio  Koyul  Library,  wbicb 
contiruis  this  coDJectuie :  it  lias  moreover  the  approbation  of  Wea- 
icUng. 

Ovri  l«iifia/ik»']  Without  thoiciKg  Mich  eagerneu.   'Kvirpij^ctv  Mg> 

■  Attira.  IWpDOMpb,  lib.  dr.  cap  iiiii.  *  Enstatl).  «d  Hantinm,  y.  741.  lin.  SL 
|i.  652.  I),  C.  '  i}ngphm  do  Dklectu,  |>.  TO. 
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niflea  '  to  s«zc  ou  with  avidity.'  See  the  learae<]  note  of  M.  Wes- 
seling.  and  M.  Fncius  on  Pausuniat,  Vol.  ui.  Uook  ix.  p. 55.  note  IS. 

CXXXVI.  'Ec  p^ffT^r^t  rijc  Aq/ioK^Jtof]  From  kiudHtu  t«  Dem«- 
eede$.  The  otd  reading  was  h:  i:ptivr»irrp  ri)f  Aif/ioc4&c«t,  which  was 
perceived  by  Vulckenser  tind  Wessclingf  to  he  slisotutely  without 
meaning.  The  (alter  Eubstitutes  fur  it,  from  *  Ms.  uf  Dr.  Askew's, 
in  (SijTrivi'vi  rift  Aq^oci^^oi.  This  reading  I  have  followed,  renderiii| 
it  M  M.  \V«s9cling  doei,  '  ex  induigentiSi  Dcmoccdii.*  M.  Coray,' 
who  does  not  approve  of  this  interpretutiui),  has  favoured  me  with 
the  following  remarks. 

"  'E»^i5ro  a  iK  fIi)(»rti»Tir  nit  A^fiotithffn ,  'AfnoTO^tXJbnt T«ifro 

flip  TO  vifidXia  rnpiXuae  rwK  hli/htttmr  vtiiv  k.  t.  A.  This  passage 
merits  serious  attention,  f  lake  the  word  fitfcrrwi'if  to  mean  her 
r^»^,  6<>Aot,  au<fiirfm,  and  I  look  t][>on  it  ns  completely  nyDonymonBl 
with  fi^ovpyia,  and  the  more  so  as  both  words  have  a  common  ori^Of'] 
p^tioy,  p^vr,  fi^vTor,  vhtnce  p^Tri>vfi.  In  fact,  in  the  whole  of  thit 
btory  of  Democedes,  Herodolui  represents  that  physician  as  a  cuo- 
ninp  man.  Delivered  from  prison,  and  conducted  to  coart,  be  biffins  by 
an  attempt  to  impose  on  the  kinf^,  saying  that  he  was  not  a  phy>tician, 
i:aTt^itvi\TiT^Xapei^Tt)(va^ttv.  Book  itl.^  cxxx.  He  a/terwarde  iin- 
tlertakes  ttic  cure  of  the  queen,  but  not  till  he  has  made  hi?r  lake  an 
oath  to  render  him  a  certain  serrice  M  a  reward  for  the  ciire ,  ^  ex  x  m  ii . 
After  having  cured  her,  he  advises  her  to  luj^gest  to  the  king  an  expe> 
4!lition  against  the  Greeks:  hihayfifiva  vwi  rov  Ait^km-ijJcm' Arcstra  rpoo^- 
^ptiyT^t:6lT^^pcif\6yovTtnAvht ....  iiiAyh^TavTaiKi)*ha\iit(\tyti 

^Cxxxiv.:  whichisconformahle  to  the  expression  JK^iT^f^^irilr^v- 
fiothitet.  This  last  strulagem  was  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  time  to 
reach  Crotona,wliilst  the  Persians,  deprived  of  itie  rudders  of  their  ves- 
aels,  were  obliged  to  remain  at  Tarenlum.  'lUp^ffrMyiricaonot,  either 
from  its  origin,  or  from  what  has  gone  before,  signify  any  thing  else 
but  li:  p^iicvpylat,  I*  ri^ytit,  in  ao(^aftarat,  »  meaning  which  is  further 
confirmed  by  a  passage  of  Athcuieus,  which  may  be  considered  aa  a 
scholium  on  this:'  At-rt^vfifcrtti  ("IfuXot)  rXeTa  atrmt  Si^vt.  !t« 
uToou/iuduio'i,  ■napaXvatu  rh  rifiiiXia  ra(  rat  giyrtu  K.  r.  A.  '  Iphiclus 
opposed  stratagem  to  stratagem,  givhig  Ihcm  vessels  to  carry  away 
Ihcir  clfectv  but  from  which  he  had  removed  the  rudders  and  the 
oars,  &c.'  'AiTiao^iStrai  li  no  other  than  &vTtpifVTurtveTat,  that  it  to 
say,  arTiTt\vii&€Tvn.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  lexicographers  do 
not  give  an  equivalent  mcnniiig  to  the  word  {ufnrttytuoftat ',  but  if  | 
succeed  in  proving  that  it  is  applicable  to  the  word  p^ariiyif,  it  can- 
not be  doubled  that  it  applies  equally  to  its  dcrivaiivi?  (IfvrwMvo^a*. 

■  AUiu.  DcipDi>*0|>U,l)b.  viii.cSfi.svt.p.  9CI- 
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Pollax,  lib.  IV.  cap.  it;.  seg:m.  {M>,  23.  pp.  360,  361.  eDumeratiDe 
tbo  variuus  ciualitiee  which  are  required  in  on  orator,  aaya  cxpmtlj, 
viroii  hr  htiyitt  ecreiK.  viripbtiyoi,  rifieivot,  aofot  tlweiv,  i«£tM  .... 
fjftiiat  .  .  .  .  Kdi  ra  rfMyftara,  Sciv^rqt,  ottfta,  Av^uirqi  ....  ^^jrut^. 
But  to  remove  all  doubt  llial  />f  ffrwi-ir  here  sigiiittCK  the  eame  tiling  as 
htiroTtfi,  9ofid,  Je|iiirQi,  'addri^ss,  cunning,  skill,  knowledge  of  bis 
proression,'  I  may  adduce  another  paasagc  from  Pollux,  lib.  viii. 
cap.  111.  gcgm.  12,  13.  pp.  857,  858.  wlivrc,  cpeaking  of  tlie  bad  qua- 
litiea  of  a  judge,  he  tays,  Viyuy  t>'  ay  tinou,  biKatrriit  &iii»t,  hvo- 
/lot,  vop&mfutf,  ^fhiot,  fifiiovpyit  .  .  .  ,  ra  li  wpiyfiaro,  i^iKia,  Arofilo, 
wafm>vftia,  ytfTr^ytt,  py^ttn^yfa  c  r.  X.  It  is  evident  that  in  ihii  pas- 
sage, fi^ifias  or  ftfitovpytn  sigDifii'S  a  rogue,  or  if  we  go  hack  lo  the 
origin  oTthe  figurative  meaning  of /j^Jios,  *a  judge  easily  cornipted, 
who  makes  do  scruple  of  dccidiog  contrary  to  the  laws;*  aa^f^&ar, 
when  applied  to  an  orator  or  an  advocate,  signifies  '  cunning,  clever,  by 
the  fHcilily  with  which  he  can  find  arguments  for  or  against  any 
question.'  'V^^tot  docs  not  differ  perhaps  from  its  synonym  pfhunp- 
yit,  as  pyvrityti  from  p^itovpyia,  except  thai  this  latter  term  ic 
always  employed  reproachfully,  whereas  ^hiot  and  fi^irrwi-ii  are  taken 
as  '  arlificiiim'  is  amongst  the  Latins,  sometimes  in  good  and  some- 
times in  bad  part,  lo  signify  either  '  acute'  or  '  roguish.'  Hesychius 
explains  ji>;i8iov)>y^t  by  vovi^^f,  ^irxQVOtfiyof,  irii\vfiii\a>'Ot ',  and  Eu- 
Bt&thius  on  the  Odyssey,  p.  1^09.  lin.  44.  by  aasoi/pyin. 

*' If  all  that  I  have  premised  as  to  the  meaning  of  ^rrwi^  and 
fi4^tot  is  not  fallacious,  it  will  serve  to  explain  a  passage  in  the  llip- 
polytus  of  Euripides,  verse  1 1 17. 

'P^iia  St  HBta  riy  nipioy 
KtTa(iaWop(yu  ypiyor  nicl 

"'P^'Sia  i&ea,  'easy  manners,'  signifies  manners  that  change  from 
da;  to  day,  and  accommodate  themselves  to  the  humours  of  every  one; 
in  short,  irotKi\a  tai  wcXirrpera  j^fli},  '  the  manners  of  an  artful  man.* 
We  mav  likewiso  explain  a  passage  In  Lucian,  Vol.  t.  de  Merced. 
Conduct,  (j  XL.  p.  700,  ai  H  'EXXiv,  vol  p^biot  riy  rp6w0y:  which  I 
translate,  *  tu  vero  Gnecus,  ot  homo  vafer,'  and  not  'tevis,'  as  the 
Latin  version  has  it.  'Pff^ior  rtli'  rpAvcv  is  lh«  same  thing  as  ^Smc 
roiffieo.  Du  Soul,  in  his  notes  on  Lucian,  seems  to  doubt  whether  thit 
is  the  meaning  of  the  passage.  We  may  likewise  see  why  the  Greeks 
gave  the  name  of  ^ySia  or  paliia  lo  a  kind  of  shoe,  which  Pollux, 
lib.  Tti.cap.  XXII.  segm.O'l.  describes  asiroiKiXor  vn!  wo\ui\imy  i/t6- 
itifta.  It  was  not  because  it  was  easily  put  on  and  off,  as  Stepbena 
and  other  grimmarians  before  him  have  thought,  but  on  account  of 
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it!  Diodey  colour.  'Pfliioy  being  synonymous  n'lili  wwkIXow,  io  iu  pri- 
mitive s:f;iiiricatton  of  '  variegated,'  may  also  l>c  so  as  (o  in  figuni- 
tivc  meaning  of  *  clever,  acutv,  cunning.'  See  Hesychluti,  tinder  ihe 
words  muiiKofifirvt,  iroiciAvir;  and  the  Aadrooiache  of  Euripidei, 
vers.  448. 

'FJuKtif  Koiiev  iryiit,  AXXa  vav  w(pil 
^oyovyrn  .... 

'  The  same  poel,  in  hia  Iphi^n.  in  An).  526,  gives  to  the  deceiver 
Ulysses  the  name  of  tqkiX«i.  Before  concluding,  I  will  ctle  a 
g)o»9  of  Heeyciiius.  whkti  will  fuiilier  confirm  tlic  »)i;ni6caUon  of 
pfcrvyn,  if  my  conjecture  be  correct.  y\fter  the  word  pydv/jM,  wro 
find  two  Hebrew  glostcs  absolutely  mis|ilaced,  pacca  and  pafii.  Tbea 
comes  the  gloss  ftaOilibijfia  ycucr^a,  after  which  ihcrc  is  a  long  seriei 
of  words  begiunitig  wilh  put,  itnd  which  arc  consequently  in  llieir 
right  place.  The  critics  have  wished  to  change  thit  gloes  to  |ihi^2q/ia, 
a  coojtctiirG  which  may  h«  supported  by  ihe  word  ^a4*'i>ifo  itaelf, 
which  i.1  fouud  lower  down  iu  its  proper  place,  witii  the  ixpluna- 
tion  i^eiaitat  and  by  the  tnisplaciag  of  the  olber  iwo  words  fj«cKu  and 
^afta.  But  nuLwillisi  a  tiding  this  probability,  I  cau  vuiiy  cuaceire 
that  we  ought  to  rend  fjf(Ji>'^/tu,  from  fi^Ovfiim,  a  word  oompoaed  oC 
pa,  'easy,'  and  Ouftit,  'micd;'  and  iheo  ibia  word  would  be  syoo- 
nymous  with  p^aruf^,  signifying  ^evv^a, '  a  lie,  a  trick,  a  stratagem.' 
From  its  derivation  from  pa  and  Ovfioi,  it  should  answer  to  the  ex- 
pression '  animi  causS,'  '  for  the  sake  of  diversion,  or  of  a  joke,'  which 
the  Latin!)  laid  of  such  Ihiogs  as  were  not  done  or  spoken  in  ear- 
nest. 

"  I  may  be  thought  too  difTuse  on  this  point ;  but  it  being  one  of 
some  importance,  I  have  been  induced  Io  discuss  it  at  length." — 

COHAY'. 

This  note  is  very  ingcniuut^,  and  perhaps  somewhat  too  subtile.  I 
prefer  the  explanation  of  M.  Wesscling,  ^lovided  u  pif<Trwnrt  rqi  Aq- 
IMK^tot  is  referred  to  Aristophilides,  taking  Uie  geniUve  io  (ho  same 
senHC  as  in  lite  following  phrase  of  Julian  :■  Ixip  roXfi>i^arai  rur  w«i- 
^v, '  pro  scelerc  in  puero£.'  See  also  an  ihcsc  genitives,  Book  v. 
h  XLiit.  note  1.  M.  Borbeck  has  admitted  this  reading  into  the  text 
of  his  edition. 

CXXXVII.  Toiai  nvraXoioi]  IVith  Mtick*.  Some  authors  say  tltat 
(he  CrotoDiatm  *  stripped  the  Persian  who  attempted  to  arrest  Ucmo- 
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cedes,  and  clothed  \he  liclor  of  the  principal  tnagistiaie  with  his 
clollics.  From  that  time;  the  liclor,  in  company  vfilh  the  piincipat 
magistrate,  made  a  practice  of  viftiliog  every  leven  days,  in  theic  very 
clothen,  the  allani  of  the  gods;  but  thiit  was  neither  from  luxury  nor 
effrontery,  hut  in  contempt  of  the  Persians.  This  drcis  was  purple* 
llaXotdv^w  MtXwKoc  ^roifo/in]  The  name  of  tk!»  terestfir.  Milo 
the  wrcstJer  olituined  ihe  prize  six  limcs*  ai  the  Olympic  games,  and 
eeven  limes  at  the  Pythic.  He  died  miserably.  He  was  become  old, 
and  had  for  many  yeurs  given  up  liis  profession,  when  passing  alone 
through  a  forest  in  Italy,  he  saw  an  oak  which  was  cracked  ;  he  felt  a 
wish  to  try  if  any  of  hi«  former  strength  remained,  and  passing  his 
fingers  into  the  crack,  eodoavoured  to  rend  the  tree  asunder.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  fact  BO  far  as  to  spill  it  half-way  up  tbc  trunk;  but  tbere- 
•tpon  relaxing  all  further  etfort.  the  elastic  force  of  the  wood  closed 
instantly  upon  his  hands,  and  preventod  him  frdm  wilhdrnwing  them : 
BO  that  he  was  deronrcd  by  wild  beasts,  having  no  power  to  help 
himself. 

See  also  Pansaoias  '  Eliacururo  postcriorc,'  sire  lib.  vi.  cap.  xiv. 
p.  4S6.  A  statue  of  this  wrestler  was  shown  at  Olympia.  It  was  the 
work  of  Damcsas  of  Crotona.  Philostiwins  gives  a  description  of  il 
in  his  life  of  Apollonius,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxriii.  p.  !68. 

CXXXIX.  'fli  oimt]  At  mcy  be  Miettd.  Wc  must  read  it  tJiAtf 
lonically,  with  the  Mss.  A,  B  and  D  of  tbc  Royal  Library. 

AMrcof)  .S'ffii  iif  MMcea,  Sylosoa '  had  been  left  by  his  brother 
Polycrales  a  private  individual.  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  who  was 
not  then  king,  desiring  to  possess  a  garment  which  he  had  seen  him 
wear,  the  latter  made  him  a  present  of  it.  When  he  became  king,  \it 
ackuowledgcd  this  gtH  by  conferring  oo  him  the  government  ofSa- 
ma«.  .Syloson  ruled  with  so  mach  severity,  that  the  island  became  %. 
desert. 

Syloton  had  a  son  named  from  his  father,  ^ces,  and  who  after 
him  was  tyrtint  ofSamos.  He  was  deposed  by  Arist&goras  of  Mi- 
letus. See  Book  vi.  §  xiii. 

CXL.  *ni  tyit  vpaatSfi'/iai]  Who  hn»  been  be/orthand  leith  me  in 
/avourt.  Sec  Book  i.  ^  lxi.  note  4.  We  must  read  |l  ^ytli  irpoat- 
^rFjtini,  with  the  Mas.  A,  B  and  D  of  the  Royal  Library. 

CXLI.'E«TeXAf  njr  arparlijf]  Hi  rmbarkrdhil  troopt.  'EffreWt  rijf 
orpajir^w.  XriWu  is  said  as  well  of  a  voyage  by  sea,  ai  of  a  Jonmey 
by  land.    Euripides  has  aaid  '  vr^XXeir  arparvv,  tat  the  passage  of  the 


■  AtlMU.  Diiipno60|)h.  lib.  lii.  ca().  iv. 
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army  from  Aolis  into  Asti;  and  we  find  in  JEftcliyluB,*  if'  dvrrp  roi> 
i/iot  aiciXat  OT/Mriv  laotrtty  yiji'  tnj^erat :  *  UDCti  tfac  time  that  my 
8oii|  embarking  an  army,  went  into  Greece.*  The  tchollast  saya  rety 
properly  upon  thii  passage  vriXXw,  irXiw. 

CXLU.  Tifitmi]  The  sacred  arta.  It  is  (lie  copsecrated  space 
around  an  aliar  or  a  temple.  *  KwXy  re  ittiimv  tov  irpav  «Irf  rrf/ir>«i, 
«Ir<  itpof  Towot  &o»Aot  IsTta.  *  Let  tbe  immediate  environs  of  the 
lemplc,  wliethcr  ordinary  land  or  the  consecrated  space,  poMeat 
the  rights  of  a  sanctuary.' 

*'  Fubius* scribtL in  oa  pugnii  Jovis  Statoris  Eedcm 

Totam  qt  nomolas  ante  voverat:  sed  fanum  tantilro,  id  est,  locus 
templo  effains  jam  sacratus  fuerai." 

CXLIll.  Ovyop^V  •••  i^vKiato  Arat  i\e'iSt(tr,t'\  Tkn/  coaniendHi 
untcoiih^  of  ajru  man.    1  have  conformed  my  translalioa  to  the  con- 
jecture of  Cornelius  de  Pauw.  S«e  Uie  note  of  the  late  M.  Wesaeling. 

CXLIV.   OC  r«  rlt  vft  ^ctpof  AiTae/prroi]    Did  not  eirpcricncf  tke  ^ 
glightett  resittaaee.    The  Mss.  A  and  B  of  the  Royal  IJbtnry  hawm 
oC  T^  rit  9pt  xeipat  AvraKifitrai,  as  De  Pauw  and  D'Orville  bad  con- 
jectured.  It  is  the  true  readings  which  literally  rendered  is^ '  no  man 
raised  a  hand  against  them.' 

CXLVl.  Tovi  ii^o^nptvfiivom]  Sitting  dotim.  8o  in  llie  Greek. 
Herodotus  had  before  explained  this  term,  ^  cxliv.  by  dpoyout  6ifi€- 
nu . . .  fKaTiaro  . . .  having  caused  seats  to  be  brooghl,  they  sal  down. 
Thus  roiit  bifpo^opnfiitevt  here  signilies  persons  '  )<ittin(;  upon  seats.' 

"  1  atn  not  satisfied  with  the  explanations  given  by  grammarians  to 
iifpefoptvfiii^vf;  tbey  explain  it  qs  if  it  were  passive,  and  I  think  it 
should  be  taken  as  the  middle  voice.  Ai^po^^^w,  '  I  bring  a  chair,* 
icfpofopioftat,'  I  have  a  chair  brought  to  mc,'  or  ratber,  *  I  am  followed 
by  a  slave  carrying  a  chair,  of  which  1  make  use  on  occasion.'  Tha 
luxury  of  those  times,  known  even  to  the  Athenians,  (see  Kubuiui 
ad  Var.  HisL  iv.  12,  who  however  cxplatiiH  itt^o^optvuiyot  as  Hesy- 
chiuB  does,)  consisted  io  being  followed  by  a  servant,  who  carried  ai 
folding  stool,  which  he  presented  to  his  master,  as  often  as  the  latter 
wished  to  sit  down.  Herodotus,  to  show  that  the;  were  Fcraians  of 
distinction  who  were  slain  on  this  occasion,  says  riv  Urpaivv  rovr 
iiifpaifoprvfiikDvi  rt  sal  Xoyov  rXeCerev  tovrat :  '  those  of  the  Persians 
who  were  of  the  highest  consideratioo,  and  were  followed  by  servanta 
bearing  seats/" — Corav. 

I  am  still  of  opinion,  however,  that  i,^fopet/fitt>out  signifies  no 
more  than,  the  Persians  '  who  were  seated.'  They  were  persons  of  dia- 
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linetion,  wboce  neats  had  b<^en  bronglit  tindotibledly  by  their  slaveB, 
R8  we  have  teen  before,  \  ex  liv.  They  were  sraicd  ibal  tliey  inigbt 
iDore  coiniModiuusly  awail  the  yvrformance  of  the  treaty  which  hnd 
just  been  concluded,  and  it  was  they  who  were  massacred  by  the  in- 
famous perfidy  of  Charileeua,  «bo  broke  the  Irealy. 

CXI.VIII.  'E^Kqf)t£ai']  That  he  mm  lo  depart.  £li3n  pret£nd« 
that*  the  difiercnce  bctwcvn  MiEundrius  of  Soioos  and  the  AtheDians 
occasIoDed  the  war  betweea  the  Persiaos  and  the  Ureeks.  1  think 
that  he  niuRL  mistake  belweea  Mwatidrius  and  Aristagoras  of  Mile- 
tus, the  Uftt  of  whom,  by  ihc  bye,  had  no  quarrel  with  the  Atheaiaiis. 
It  WHS  rather  their  close  connexion  which  occasioned  the  Persiaa  war. 
Perizoniiis,  too,  is  in  error,  when  be  says  ihe  IruLh  of  what  £liati  hM 
advanced  is  confirmed  by  Herodotus.  Book  tii.  ^  cxlii. 

CXLIX.  lay^tiaanti]  Took  «*  in  a  Dei.  The  Persians,  hold- 
ing by  each  other's  hands,  completely  surrounded  and  overran  the 
island,  whose  inhabitants  they  wished  to  capture.  It  is  this  which 
occasioned  Philoslrutus,  when  speaking  of  the  EtctriaDS.*  to  say 
they  were  served  like  fishes,  for  they  were  all  caught  as  in  a  net. 
Our  author  explains  the  custom  of  the  Persians,  Book  vi.  ^  xxxt. 

'EpSfuiif  iouaay  iifipuf]  lyithaiit  a  tingle  inkabitaat.  Strabo  attri- 
butes this  want  of  population  to  the  severities  of  Syloson,  and  not  to 
tlie  excesses  of  the  Persians.  See  ^  exxxix.  note  3.  Doth  may 
be  true.  The  iaiand  may  liave  been  r«-peoplcd,  and  again  depopalated 
by  the  criiclly  of  the  tyrant. 

CLI.  OihatiH  i\nliu,y  kv  ^/Uovor  reicttf']  Not  thinking  that  a  mule 
could  erer  bring /orth  young.  Mutes  seldom  bring;  fooh.  Wbea  that 
happened  in  ancient  times,  it  was  looked  on  as  a  prodigy.  Theo- 
phrastua  affirms,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  that  the  mule  commonly 
brings  forth  in  Cappadocia;  hot  that  it  is  a  peculiar  species  of  the 
antRial. '  "  Thcophrastus  vulgu  parere  in  CappadociA  tradit:  led 
esse  id  animal  id  sui  generis." 

CLIIl.  'E.re&y  Ttp  hfilvvm  riKuai]  tP'hat  mnlet,  Itarren  ai  tketf  are. 
The  Greek  is  as  above;  and  I  was  desirous  of  expressing  the 
force  of  the  particle  irrp,  which  b  not  wholly  superfluOns,  as  has  been 
imagined  by  some;  it  adds  energy  to  the  expressions,  and  sigoifiei 
'  mules  as  Ihey  are,'  that  is  to  say,  when  mules,  barren  as  they  are, 
shall  bring  forth.  TA  n  vrvytevn  $toi  irep,  'an  abode  feared  by  ihe 
gods — gods  as  Ihcy  are.'  Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  xx.  vers.  65.  See  Hoo- 
gcveen,  Doctrina  Particularum  Gnecarum,  cap.  xliv,  seel.  iii.  p. 
lO-tS.&c. 
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Ilpoc  mvrtiv  r^v  f^ftt"]  /<(  conufnence  of  tkU  9me»,  See  Book  r. 
^  Lxsii.  note  3. 

CLIV.  'AyaSoepyJa*]  A'oUe  ocfiffiu.  The  Greek  word  used  bjr 
Herodotui,  in  Bpeaking  of  the  action  of  Zopyrus,  signifies  ooble  ac- 
tions, grand  achievements,  such  as  characterize  courageoiia  men  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  their  country,  whom  Herodotus  calls  Attipat 
Aya&oit  Ta  we\i[ita.  Book  vii.  %  ccxxxviii.,  adding  that  of  all  the 
D^ons  of  whom  he  has  a  knowledge,  there  is  none  who  honour  these 
actions  more  than  the  Persians.  The  Latin  version  of  Valla  has  '  be- 
oeficia,*  which  M.  Rollin  has  understood  as  'benefits'  cooferred  by  a 
subject  on  his  sovereign,  without  attending  to  the  true  signific^tioa 
of  the  Greek  word  kyadoepyiai,  Dor  to  the  obedience  due  from  a 
subject,  whose  services  in  behalf  of  fais  sovereign  can  never  be 
termed  *  benefits/  See  Essais  de  Critique  sut  les  Ecrits  do  M.  Rol- 
lin, by  M.  Van  der  Meiilen, "  p.  80. 

'EfftaitTo]  Having  rtfieettd.  1.  "AXAy  relates  to  fpry;  the 
translators  have  been  in  error.  2.  'E^pufcro  signifies,  *  he  consi- 
dered, be  reflected,*  it  is  very  different  from  l^£r,  *  he  said.'  Valla 
has  adopted  this  latter  meaning,  and  Du  Ryer,  as  usual,  has  followed 
him.  M.  Bellanger  was  in  the  right.  3.  We  must  read  Woxttpln*  ^tk 
the  Ms.  A  on  vellum  in  the  Royal  Library,  and  those  mentioned  by 
M.  Wesseling  in  his  lections.   See  Valckenaer's  note. 

CLV.  Tai  NtWwr  nXtofitrat  wvXof]  Tlu  gaU  of  Niueeeh.  In  the 
Greek,  of  the  Ninevites.  Ni»-«i  signifies  Nineveh,  and  Ninot  aa  in- 
faabitant  of  that  cHy.  See  St^hanns  of  Byiantiun  and  Suidas,  under 
the  word  Nifoc*  ^ 

Ta  Ui  rotittv]  What  tkaU  be  need/uL  l  have  followed  the  corroc- 
tk>n  of  Valckenaer,  who  reads  rii  itl  TOtttw,  instead  of  r&it  e-oiieii' 
with  the  editions.   In  the  Ms.  A  of  the  Royal  Library,  we  read  raSra 

CLVI.  *Evl  ra  Koira  rw»'  Ba/3t>Xwf /mc]  At  the  aeteabfy  of  the  na- 
iUm.  The  Greek  phrase  signifies  either  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
or  the  assembly  of  the  senate  and  the  people,  or  that  of  the  senate, 
according  to  the  form  of  government  of  the  place  where  it  is  called. 
Id  the  present  instance,  it  appears  to  apply  to  the  second  interpreta- 
tion. 

CLIX.  'Etc^  r*  Uparnat]  Daritu  kanng  made  lumae{f  msaler. 
**  Xerxes*  irritated  against  the  Babylonians  who  had  revolted,  when 
he  had  re-conquered  them,  forbade  them  to  carry  arms,  aad  com- 
manded them  to  amuse  themselves  with  songs,  musical  iostnunents, 
and  the  commerce  of  lewd  women,  Ac." 

■  Vu  (tn  Heulen  was  ■  MM  Je  f¥(n'e  *  Plutarch.  Apopbibegn.  p.  4.  Edit. 
of  H.  BelliDgn.  Urittarii,  Lond.  1741.  4to. 
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The  BabyloBuuis  ili<l  not  revolt  under  Xerxes.  PlDlirch  lias  |ir«- 
ferred  following  the  account  of  Clesias  •  to  that  of  Herodotus,  whom 
he  did  not  like;  and  yet,  with  singular  incoQ&i&tency,  he  hid  rehtod, 
ID  the  preceding  page,  the  revolt  and  llie  taking  of  Babylon  in  tlic 
■ame  manner  as  Herodotus.  Be  this  as  il  may,  after  the  redtiction  of 
Babylon,  the  kingt  of  Persia  took  up  their  residence  allerDat«ly  ia 
three  great  cities  ;  they  passed  *  the  winter  at  Babylon,  the  summer 
10  Media^  (doubtless  U  Ecbauna.)  aad  the  finest  part  of  the  ^ring 
at  Susa. 

CLX.  TToXXarii  ti  ^ofitioi'  Airo^SfiaBat']  Darint  often  drclarrd. 
"  Darius  haviag  opened  a  large'  potnegranate,  M>tne  one  asked  him 
of  what  he  would  wish  to  be  possessed  in  rtumbers  equal  to  the  grains 
of  that  fruit:  to  which  he  answered  :  of  Zopynis."  Herodotus  (Book 
IV.  ^  cxLiri.)  relates  this  aoecdote  oFMegabyzus;  and  Herodotus  is 
most  to  be  depended  on. 

'OtkyAlyurr^firrpaTiiyifat]  Who  commanded  in  Ef^pt.  The  Egyp- 
tians' having  revolted  under  Artaxcrxes.  elected  Inarus  for  llieir  kinp. 
This  tatter  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Atlicniaiis,  who  sent  to  hU 
assislaacc  the  fleet  with  which  they  attacked  the  island  of  Cyprus.' 
They  uhtaincd  acomplete  victory  over  the  Persians  x-f  but  Aitaserxes, 
having  sent  into  Bgypt  a  numerous  army,  comruanded  by  Mcgaby 
zus,  the  son  of  Zopyrus,  got  the  upper  hand.  Megabyzus  and  Arla- 
bazus,  having  wjioessed  the  achieveraents  of  the  Athenians,  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  them.  This  occurred,  according  lo  Diodonis  Si- 
culus,<  under  the  archontate  of  Phrasiclidcs,  in  the  first  year  of  ihs 
80th  Olympiad.  But  the  war  having  commenced  according  to  Dio- 
dorus  *  in  the  first  year  of  the  79tb  Olympiad,  and  having  according 
to  Thucydides '  lasted  six  years,  should  havf  terminated  in  ihescrnnd 
year  of  the  80th  Olympiad.  See  my  Essay  on  the  Chronology  of  He- 
rodotus, chap.  I.  ^  XII.  p.  I0.3.  and  following. 

Simson  and  Petavius  place  this  event  in  the  first  year  of  the  8Ut 
Olympiad ;  but  without  assigning  any  reason  for  it.  Ctesias  *  adds, 
to  what  has  been  already  stated,  that  Amytis,  exasperated  at  the 
death  of  her  son  Achsmenes,  was  desirous  of  avenging  it  on  Inarua 
and  the  Greeks  who  liad  assisted  bim.  She  demanded  them  of  the 
king,  but  he  at  first  refused  to  give  them  up,  as  well  as  Megabyzus, 
whom  also  she  demanded.     At  length,  by  dint  of  importunities,  she 


*  CtttuK  Pertica,  i  uii, 

*  FluUnrh.  do  Ewilo.  p.  004.  C. 

'  Id.  Apophthegm.  |>.  S.  ex  wlit,  Mait> 
tarii. 

'  Diodor.  Sic.  lit),  si.  i  tisi.  Vol.  i.  p. 
4SS. 

*  ThDC}did.  tlb.  i.^  cir.  p.  fiT. 
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obtained  loarus  and  the  Greeks.  Inarus  was  Tastened  (o  three  crosses; 
and  the  Greeks,  to  ihe  number  of  fifty,  were  beheaded.  Upon  thia, 
Megabyzus,  in  disgust,  requested  penniRsion  to  retire  into  Syria,  where. 
BOOQ  after  his  arrival,  he  revolted.  He  raised  150,000  men,  defeated 
Osiris,  the  general  of  Arlaxerxes,  wounded  him,  made  him  prisoner, 
and  sent  bim  back  to  the  king,  after  having  taken  all  pouible  care 
of  bim.  Another  army  was  s«iit  a^piinst  him,  commanded  by  Meno* 
ttancfi,  ton  of  Artariiis,  brother  of  Artaxcrxcs  :  which  was  likewise 
beaten,  and  Mcnostancs  wounded.  ArtarJus  then  recommended  him 
lo  make  peace.  To  which  Hr  consented,  but  on  condition  that  he 
should  noi  go  lo  see  tlic  king,  nor  be  removed  from  his  government. 
At  length,  after  many  conferences  and  oaths,  he  consented  to  go  to 
court.  The  king  pardoned  bim;  but  some  time  aft«rwardg,  having 
killed  a  lion,  which  bad  attacked  the  king,  that  prince  ordered  hit 
head  to  he  cut  otf.  Hi*  pardon  was  obtained;  but  he  wa»  cooBned 
at  Cyrtcs,  on  the  Red  Sea,  whore  he  remained  for  five  years ;  at  the 
end  of  which  time  bu  escaped,  disjruiBcd  as  a  leper,  and  was  restnred 
to  the  king's  favour,  through  the  intercession  of  Amestris  and  Amylia. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  70,  regretted  by  the  king. 

Zwirvpot]  /.Qpifrus.  Zopyrus,  son  of  Megabyzus,  and  grandson  of 
the  famous  Zopyrus,  revolted  against  ArtaxcrxcB*  after  the  death  of 
1)19  father  and  mother,  and  set  out  with  tbc  ititentioa  of  going  to 
Athens,  his  raolher  having  conferred  great  benefits  on  the  Athenians. 
Having  reached  Caunus  by  sea,  he  commanded  the  inhabitants  to 
sorreodcr  their  lowu  to  tlie  Athenians  who  were  with  him.  The  Cau- 
Dians  answered,  that  they  would  willingly  surrender  the  town  to  him, 
but  that  they  would  not  admit  the  Athenians.  Upon  which,  he  ai- 
ceoded  the  wall ;  but  a  Caunian,  named  Alridcs,  struck  htm  with  a 
•tone,  and  he  fell  down  dead.  His  grandmother  AmestriB  afterwarda 
caused  this  Caunian  to  be  crucified. 

■  Ctnini  iiwd  PIkM.  Cod.  I»ii.  p.  114-  Ua.  43.  et  an). 
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